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OBITUARY NOTICE. 

THOMAS BARLOW WOOD (1869-1929). 


Thomas Barlow Wood, Professor of Agriculture in the University of 
Cambridge, was born the son of a farmer in 1869 at Field Balling, Holt, 
Norfolk: he was educated at the Newcastle High School, Staffordshire and at 
Caius College, Cambridge, where he took chemistry as his main subject. 
University Extension work was then very much to the fore and, like other 
promising graduates of the time, he thought of it as a good start for a career. 
After taking the Tripos he accordingly attended in July, 1891, the newly 
established short course in agricultural chemistry held by Henry Robinson, 
assistant to Prof. Liveing, the first instruction in agricultural science ever given 
in Cambridge. 

He was then sent to Devon by the University Extension Syndicate to 
lecture on Soils and Manures, but he left at the end of the year to return in 
January 1892 to Norfolk, where he occupied substantially the position of a 
modern county organiser. He taught science in the County School during the 
week, taught elementary teaclicrs on Saturdays, lectured to farmers at the 
various country towns during winter, and conducted field experiments for the 
Norfolk Chamber of Agriculture during the rest of his time. It was a hard 
apprenticeship, but it gave him a knowledge of farming and an insight into the 
farmer’s character which stood him in good stead throughout his life. Two 
years he remained here; then in January 1894 he returned to Cambridge at the 
request of Prof. Liveing to take the place of Robinson who had recently died. 
Agricultural chemistry was just gaining recognition and it is greatly to Liveing’s 
credit that he was one of the first to see its importance. Wood’s duties included 
lectures and demonstrations to students and field demonstrations to farmers; 
he also found time for research work on Indian hemp and cannabinol, done in 
part with the ill-fated Spivey who was burnt to death through the breaking 
of a flask containing carbon disulphide. But the funds were precarious and the 
whole scheme might have collapsed had not Marshall Ward and Austin Keen, 
Education Secretary of the Cambridge County Council, vigorously supported 
it. Ten neighbouring counties were induced to contribute, but at a price. Wood 
had to conduct experiments in all of them and his life was a strenuous round of 
lecturing and demonstrating in the mornings, visits to farms in the afternoons 
—often, prolonged so that he returned too late for Hall—and then close atten¬ 
tion to correspondence in the evenings. He bore the burden cheerfully, and 
recognition came in the form of ipore funds: finally in 1899 the Drapers’ 
Company endowed the Chair of Agriculture. 

It was a disappointment to Wood that he was not elected Professor but 
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was given only a Lectureship. The idea was then held that a Professor of 
Agriculture should not be a trained scientific investigator but a technical man, 
and both the first and second holders of the Chair were chosen on these grounds. 
Wood, however, gave them ungrudging and loyal support throughout the 
seven years of their tenui*e of office; he never let his personal feelings 
count. In 1907, the Chair being again vacant, Wood was appointed Professor 
and from that time both he and the School of Agriculture developed at an 
amazing rate. The beautiful and effective building was completed (the 
scheme had been well started by T. H. Middleton), a second Professorship and 
several Lectureships and Readerships were set up, the farm was put on a sound 
basis, and the educational arrangements were complotel)^ overhauled and very 
much strengthened. Holidays snatched from work were spent on his father’s 
farm at Holt, which he afterwards took over and ran himself. Close contact 
was kept with farmers and recognised agricultural organisations. All the time, 
year in and year out, amidst all this strenuous labour, there was kept going in 
an atmosphere of peace and quietness a steady development of research work, 
beginning in a small w^ay, but growing constantly until now the Cambridge 
School is one of the great centres of agricultural research in the world. 

The work had developed gradually but continuously, and Wood took on 
first one and then another activity till finally the load was more than any one 
man could bear. There were some uncomfortable warnings, and his friends had 
been anxious about his health for several years past, but he continued bravely 
with his work till a few months before he died. 

Wood has two great claims to be remembered. 

As a teacher he w^as admirable, stimulating and vigorous, especially in 
conversation with his pupils. He had a quick and sympath etic eye for a student’s 
difficulty, a ready flow of racy English—for much of which he was indebted, 
as he once told me, to the classical master at school with whom he read Horace 
—and an abounding kindliness and genial hospitality. His colleagues and 
students all knew they could count upon his help whenever it was needed. 
His students are now found all over the world occupying some of the most 
important positions in agriculture. 

As a research worker he began with soils and crop production, the natural 
way into the subject, but soon turned over to animal nutrition, always an 
important matter to the Norfolk farmer, who spends large sums of money in 
‘ growing and buying food-stuffs for the farm animals. His first important papers 
were on the composition of the mangold crops and on the causes of the strength 
of wheat, which opened the way to much subsequent work on gluten. When 
after the war he settled down to work in the new buildings he organised in¬ 
vestigations on the digestibility of various crops, including oat and tare silage 
and grass (this latter being studied by H. E. Woodman), and he encouraged 
Capstick to build the calorimeter by use of which he carried out important 
studies of the energy changes in the growing pig. Finally, in 1928, he sum¬ 
marised his long experience in a paper that bids fair to become classical: ‘‘ The 
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scientific basis of rationing animals^.Starting with the equation he had already 
established: 

R = Am + gc 

where R is the ration per unit time in terms of net energy^, either calories or 
lb. of starch equivalent: 

A surface area of the animal: 

m = maintenance requirement per square metre per unit time: 
g = live weight increase in lb. per unit time: 

c == calories or lb. of starch equivalent required to give 1 lb. increase in 
live weight: 

he showed how this could be used for the rationing of fatting sheep and the 
production of milk. He had long tried, but without success, to apply it to the 
production of work: unhappily he was never to finish this problem: the diffi¬ 
culty is to measure the quantity of movement of the animal. 

These lines of research were vigorously taken up by an enthusiastic band 
of workers who it is hoped will continue to develop the subject. tTust as the 
School of Agriculture is the most fitting visible memorial to Wood, so the 
tradition he created of research in animal nutrition seems likely to remain as 
his most enduring scientific memorial. 

E. J. Russell. 


^ J, Agric. Sci, (1928), 18, 486, jointly with J. W. Capstick. 

® Not energy is the energy an animal can use for physiological purposes, «.e. the energy left 
after deducting whatever is necessary for the digestion of the food. 
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L THE SELECTIVE FERMENTATION OF 
GLUCOSE AND FRUCTOSE BY 
BREWER’S YEAST. 

By H. IVEKOVICH. 

From the Institute of Hygiene and School of Public Healthy Zagreb^ YJugoslavia. 
{Received Novewber 26th, 1929.) 

Hopkins [1928] has published a paper concerning the selective fernaentation 
of a mixture containing equal quantities of glucose and fructose. This paper 
gives valuable information on the fermentation phenomena of solutions con¬ 
taining those two sugars. In the present note we shall deal only with that part 
of this interesting paper, which treats of the ratio of the fermentation rates of 
the two sugars present. 

The ratio of the two specific rates was calculated by Hopkins by means 
of the formula: 

kg _ IjtlnagKag^Xg ) __ ln%~ln(ag“-Xy) ^ ^ 
kf ift In »//(»/ - a:/) In a/ - In - Xf) ’ 

where Ug is the initial concentration of glucose, the initial concentration 
of fructose, {Ug — Xg) the concentration of glucose at time t, (% — Xf) the 
concentration of fructose at time t. 

• The constant K which, as it appears from this formula, is the quotient of 
hg and kf, i.e. of the constants of the fermentation reactions of glucose and 
fructose, assuming that they are monomolecular reactions, varies from 1*68 to 
1*88, its mean value being 1*78. The value of this constant does not appear to 
vary much beyond the limits of experimental errors. 

It is interesting to note that we have found the same value for this constant 
by an entirely different way, which we described in a paper [1927] which 
has escaped the attention of Hopkins. Studying the influence of animal 
charcoal on fermentation by yeast and the application of charcoal in the 
polarimetric analysis of fermented solutions of sugars we observed the fact that 
the (negative) rotation of a solution containing equal quantities of glucose and 
fructose increases up to a maximum, and decreases continually beyond that 
maximum. 

This maximum of laevo-rotation is a very important point, as it throws some 
light upon the ratio of the disappearance rates of the two sugars from the solu¬ 
tion. At the moment of the maximum rotation the ratio of the fermentation 
rates of the two sugars is given by the ratio of their specific rotations, i.e, by 
the quotient 93*0/62*6 = 1*78. 
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For each 1*78 mol. of glucose, 1 mol. of fructose disappears. In fact, if 
the glucose fermented at a faster rate than is given by this ratio, the rotation 
could not decrease after that moment of maximum; if, on the other hand, it 
fermented at a slower rate, it could not possibly increase before that moment, 
as the observed rotation is but the sum of the negative and positive rotations 
of the fructose and the glucose respectively in the solution. 

In the paper quoted we stressed the fact that the ratio of the disappearing 
sugars in the solution was 1 : 1*78, i.e. this figure gives the ratio of fermentation 
rates of sugars at the moment at which the curve reaches its maximum. The 
fact that this figure coincides to the second decimal with Hopkins’s mean value 
of the constant K must be regarded as accidental. 

The constants hg and hf of the fermentation reactions are the quotients of 
the reaction rates and the quantity of substance left in the solution at the time 
t. The constant K is in consequence 


K = -f = - 1-78, 

kf Cflqf 

where Cg and Cf are the fermentation rates of glucose and fructose respectively, 
and qg and the respective quantities of glucose and fructose left in the 
solution at the time t. 

If qg — qf, i.e, if we have a solution of equal (juantities of glucose and 
fructose, K will be 


A'= '-1-78, 

i,e, glucose will ferment 1*78 times faster than fructose. 

By means of this formula, the ratio of the fermentation rates of glucose 
and fructose may be calculated for any concentration of the two sugars. The 
figure 1-78, which we found as quotient of the specific deviations of fructose 
and glucose, is but the extreme case of Hopkinses general formulation. 

For a solution containing glucose and fructose in proportion of L78 : 1 the 
ratio of the rates of fermentation, all other things being equal, will be 3*1: 1, 


as = 1*78 where = 1. 

Cf/l ^ 

Of course, this is true only for the conditions *under which Hopkins’s 
equation K — 1’78 also holds. 
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OF “BIOS/’ 
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By BINDIGANAVALE TIRUMALACHAR NARAYANAN. 

From the Department of Physiology and Biochemistry^ 
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{Received November 27th, 1929.) 

Introduction. 

Few scientific papers have given rise to more controversy than that in which 
Wildiers [1901] described “bios.’^ After nearly thirty years of investigation, 
a review of the literature provides little or no satisfactory evidence of the 
essential nature of ‘‘bios’' and only a series of widely conflicting statements 
regarding its chemical nature and properties. 

Quite recently, Miss Copping [1929] lias carried out in these laboratories 
a re-investigation of the fundamentally important question whether or not 
'‘bios ’’ is necessary for the growth of yeasts in artificial sugar-salt media andhas 
confirmed the observation that yeasts differ in this respect. Some species are 
able to reproduce indefinitely in artificial media, wdiilst others are unable to 
grow unless a factor resembling that originally described by Wildiers is 
supplied. Saccharowyces cerevisiae, the yeae*t most frequently employed in 
investigations on “bios,” is definitely in the second class. 

It next became of interest to re-examine the chemical nature of this sub¬ 
stance, particularly in view of the claims that have been made regarding its 
isolation. The investigation reported in this paper concerns two main points, 
namely, the relation, if any, between “bios” and vitamin B, and the actual 
chemical nature of “bios” itself. 

With regard to the first question, it will be recalled that Funk and Dubin 
[1921] were the first to suggest that the substance stimulating the growth of 
yeast also played an important part in the nutrition of animals. For a time 
active discussion took place over the possible identity of “ bios ” with vitamin B 
[see review of literature by Kruse and McCollum, 1929], with the result that 
they were finally regarded as distinct. The discussion has been revived, how¬ 
ever, quite recently in the light of the discovery that the so-called vitamin B is 
a complex of at least two substances, of which one bears a superficial resem¬ 
blance to “bios” in being stable to heat and alkali. 

Regarding the nature and properties of “bios,” there is, in the first place, 
the original description by Wildiers, who stated that it is an organic substance, 
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soluble in water and 80 % alcohol, stable to heat and acid, not precipitated by 
neutral or basic lead acetate, phosphotungstic acid, phosphomolybdic acid, or 
by silver nitrate in acid solution or in the presence of ammonia. Most of these 
statements were supported by Devloo [1906], who added the view that the 
active substance is related to choline and possibly associated with choline in 
nature. 

Both Wildiers [1901] and Funk and Dubin [1920] tested a series of purines 
and pyrimidines, but failed to find that any of them would replace “bios.” 
The work of Frankel and Schwarz [1920] and of Suzuki et ah [1923, 1925] 
tended to strengthen both the growing opinion that “bios” was a nitrogenous 
base, and the view that it is related to choline, although Frankel and Scharf 
[1921] actually found that choline itself inhibits yeast growth. 

On more than one occasion the study of the chemical nature of “bios” has 
been complicated by the suggestion that it is not a single substance [Fulmer, 
Duecker and Nelson, 1924]; a view which recently seemed to be estabhshed 
by the reported isolation of the constituents of “bios” by Miller [1924], of 
which one appears to have been identified as inositol [Eastcott, 1928]. 

One difficulty in accepting the idea of a complex “bios” was to reconcile 
it with the alleged activity of a single substance isolated by Eddy, Kerr and 
Williams [1924, 19261. 

The “bios” of this group of investigators was described as a crystalline 
nitrogenous base, m.p. 223°, not showing the reactions of a primary amine, 
not precipitated by phosphotungstic acid [cf. Williams et ah^ 1927], but 
yielding a crystalline benzenesulphonamide. On vslender evidence it was 
believed to be related to proline. Particularly striking was their claim that 
whereas the benzenesulphonamide was inactive, the regenerated base showed 
an activity equal to that of the original “bios.” Eddy and his collaborators 
also described the isolation of a second “bios” (j8), apparently also a nitro¬ 
genous base, but this has not been obtained in a pure condition. 

Furthermore, Kerr [1928] has recently announced the separation of another 
“bios” (also called ^), a very hygroscopic nitrogenous base. It is claimed that 
this “bios” is also capable of acting by itself. 

Further discussions of these claims would, therefore, appear to be more 
conveniently held over until the results of this investigation have been 
described. 


Experimental. 

Technique., 

Throughout this investigation a strain of Saccharomyees cerevisiae (Chap¬ 
man) No. 2190, National Collection of Type Cultures, was employed. It was 
maintained by regular subculturing on wort-agar slopes; cultures of 24-30 
hours’ growth being employed for “bios” experiments. 

As an artificial medium for the “bios” tests, that described by Reader 
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[1927] was employed. Copping [1929] has shown that this medium is satis¬ 
factory for the purpose. “Bios'" tests were always made by inoculating 25 oc. 
of sterile Reader’s medium in 100 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks with a suspension of 
yeast in the medium, so that the original counts in the flask was of the order 
of 0-01, i,e, 2500 cells per cc. To certain of the flasks the sterile fractions to be 
tested were added, care being taken that the volume was not altered by more 
than 2 %. If there was likelihood of greater dilution, Reader’s medium was 
employed to dissolve the substance to be tested. 

All cultures were maintained at 22^. The growth was measured by cell 
counts made at intervals with the Thoma haemocytometer; all 400 small 
squares being counted in order to reduce the error. Growth was assumed to 
have occurred when there was multiplication of at least a hundredfold 24 hours 
after incubation, and when there was visible growth after 48 hours. The 
activity of the substance was measured as the least amount which produced 
this order of growth. 

In that part of the investigation concerned with the relation of “bios” to 
vitamin Bg, fractions were examined for the latter factor. The technique of 
this test is described more fully elsewhere [Narayanan and Drummond, 1930]. 
Briefly, it consisted in observing whether the growth of young rats fed on a 
basal diet adequate in all respects other than a deficiency of vitamin Bg was 
stimulated by administering the fraction. 

Examination of known substances for bios'* activity. 

As part of the investigation, it was thought to be worth while to examine 
a number of substances of known composition, that might, for one reason or 
another, be suspected of serving as “bios.” 

(a) Nucleic acid and related substances. In view of the work of Wildiers, 
and also of Funk and Dubin, referred to earlier, the action of yeast nucleic 
acid was investigated, but no stimulation of growth was observed following the 
addition of 0*01-0*1 mg. for each cc, of Reader’s medium. Tests with 
the same concentration of guanine as hydrochloride, adenine as sulphate, and 
uracil also gave negative results; the very slight stimulation of yeast growth 
with the highest doses of guanine can probably be disregarded. These observa¬ 
tions are in agreement with those of Wildiers. 

(b) Substances possibly related to vitamin B, In view of the stability of 
‘^bios” to heat, and the recognition of the complexity of vitamin B, it was of 
interest to investigate whether the substances originally described by Funk 
[1912-13] as vitamin B, and the products, nicotinic acid and betaine obtained 
from it by Drummond and Funk [1914], represented any part of the vitamin B 
complex or possessed “bios” action. The former tests are described else¬ 
where, but as regards “bios” activity, no stimulation of yeast growth 
was produced by concentrations of O-Ol-O*! mg. per cc. of the original 

* Unit count = 250,000 yeast cells in 1 oc. of culture medium. 
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compound (m.p. 223^) of Funk, nicotinic acid, or betaine. The observations 
of Peters et al, [1928] that concentrates of vitamin may show power to 
stimulate the growth of yeast and micro-organisms has been confirmed, for 
it has been possible tlirough the kindness of Dr Guha to test the materials 
obtained by liim during the fractionation of the vitamin constituent of the 
vitamin B complex [Guha and Drummond, 1929]. Some of the earher fractions 
tested showed a marked “ bios’’ effect in concentrations of the order of 0*08 
mg./cc., but, as the concentration of the vitamin progressed, the “bios” 
activity decreased. At the stage of the picrolonic acid fractionation no appre¬ 
ciable “bios” activity was shown by Dr Guha’s concentrates. 

(c) Substances related to choline. In view of the original statement of Devloo, 
an examination was undertaken to ascertain whether choline, or any of the 
bases derived from other phosphatides, showed “bios” action under the con¬ 
ditions of our tests. Tests were made on purified preparations of lecithin and 
kephalin, for which the writer is indebted to Dr H. J. Channon, added to the 
cultures in the form of highly dispersed 0*1 % emulsions, but without any 
increased growth of the yeast being observed. The products of hydrolysis of 
these preparations of lecithin and kephalin were also found to be inactive in the 
same concentrations, whilst, at the suggestion of Dr 0. Rosenheim, aminoethyl 
alcohol, for a pure specimen of which the writer is again indebted to Dr Channon, 
was tested in concentrations of 0*02-0*07 mg./cc., w^ithout any activity being 
observed. No activity was shown by phrenosin, sphingomyelin and the base 
sphingosine, tested in concentrations of 0*005-0*10 mg. In view oi these 
results it appears probable that the activity oi Devloo’s material was due to 
an impurity and that he w^as incorrect in relating “bios” to choline and 
lecithin. 

(d) Miscellmmous substances. The following substances w^ere tested for 
reasons which need not now be given, since they were all found inactive in 
doses ranging from 0*005 to 0*1 mg./cc.: stachydrine, lysine, spermine, guani¬ 
dine, methylguanidine, pnti:€8cine, cadaverine, hexosediphosphate (fermenta¬ 
tion) and potassium pyrophosphate. Cysteine in a concentration of 0*002- 
0*01 mg./cc. and the three dyes, methylene blue, potassium indigotetra- 
sulphonate and indigo carmine in doses of 0*00m)*005 mg./cc. were also 
found inactive. 

(e) Tests on Eddy's preparations. Through the kindness of Prof. Eddy the 
writer was provided with small quantities of both the a** and the j3-“bios” 
isolated in his laboratories. They were tested in concentrations ranging from 
0*026 to 0*075 mg./cc. The highest doses of both preparations produced a slight 
stimulation of growth of yeast, but the smaller concentrations were, according 
to the staildards used in this investigation, inactive {see Table I). Thus, for 
example, after 120 hours’ incubation the count in the flasks to which 0*075 
mg./cc. of a-“bios” had been added was only 20, whilst that in the case of the 
j8-‘^bios” was 24. These figures compare unfavotirably with many of our 
impure concentrates, which in the same interval of time produce a count of 
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124 with a concentration of not more than 0*02 mg.jcc. Judged by the standard 
adopted in this investigation the preparations of Eddy would be regarded as 
substances of relatively poor “bios” activity* 




Tabic I. 






Dose per cc. 

Initial 

GrovTh ill units of count after 


of medium 

inoculation 





Source of “bios” 

(mg.) 

oount/cc. 

24 hr. 

48 hr. 

72 hr. 

120 hr. 

Negative control 

— 

O-Ol 

0-01 

0-02 

0-02 

0-04 

9* 9* 

— 

0-10 

0-10 

0*40 

0-90 

2-40 

Eddy’s a-“bios” 

0-025 

0-01 

— 

— 

0-50 

0-80 

0025 

0-10 

0-10 

O-.-iO 

2-80 

17-00 


0-050 

O-Ol 

0-02 

0-07 

1-80 

14-00 


0-050 

O-IO 

0-20 

0-50 

4-30 

19-50 


0075 

0-01 

0-03 

0-05 

2-00 

20-00 


0-075 

0-10 

0 40 

0-90 

3-90 

20-(K> 

Eddy’s ^-“bios” 

002.'“> 

0-01 

O-Ol 

— 

0-40 

7-30 

0-025 

O-iO 

0-10 

0-30 

3'20 

19-00 


0-050 

0-01 


— 

— 

lG-80 


0-050 

CIO 

0-20 

— 


24-00 


0-075 

0*01 

0-01 

0-05 

1-90 

21-00 


0-075 

0-10 

0*30 

0-70 

3-50 

28-40 

Extract (d) Table II 

0-050 

0()1 

2-30 

_ 

24-00 

2(M.»-00 


0-050 

O-JO 

5-20 

J4-70 



Extract [e) Talde II 

0*020 

0*01 

1-90 

.— 

21-00 

172-00 

Extract {h) Table 11 

0-0 JO 

0-01 

1-00 

— 

9-60 

102-50 

0-020 

O-Ol 

1-40 


13-70 

124-00 


As it was possible that these differences might be due to the fae.t that Eddy 
and his co-workers used a higher incubation temperature (31*^), a few experi¬ 
ments were made to control this point* The following results show that the 
different temperature does not explain the discrepancy. 


Temperature of iiicubatioii 31®. 



Dose per cc. 

Initial 

Growth in units of count after 


of medium 

inoculation 

-- 

— 


-- ^ 

Source of “bios” 

(mg.) 

couiit/cc. 

24 hr. 

48 hr. 

72 hr. 

120 hr. 

Negative control 

— 

0-01 

0-01 

—. 

0-02 

0-04 

Eddy’s a-“bios” 

0-075 

0-01 

0*02 

0-07 

3-20 

28-80 


0-075 

0-10 

0-20 

0-60 

5-30 

34-00 

Eddy’s/?-“bios” 

0-075 

0-01 

002 

0-09 

4-10 

27-60 


0*07.5 

O-JO 

0-30 

0-90 

4-80 

23-30 

Extract (d) Table 11 

0-050 

0-01 

3-20 

8-90 

--- 

222-50 


Fractionation of yeast extracts for ^^bios,” 

(a) Preparation of yeast extract. A series of experiments was made to 
ascertain the most suitable means of extracting “bios” from brewer’s yeast. 
Extraction with alcohol of various strengths, the use of acid and alkaline 
alcohol and the effect of different temperatures were all investigated, but no 
outstanding advantage in any one method was discovered. The method finally 
adopted was as follows. 

Brewer’s yeast was extracted in 7 or 14 lb. batches with 2*6 or 5 litres of 
alcohol for 4 hours at 60 to 70°. After filtration, the pressed residue was twice 
re-extracted with 60 % alcohol. The united extracts were concentrated under 
reduced pressure. 
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In some cases it was found convenient to use as raw material a commercial 
yeast extract (marmite), although an obvious drawback to this procedure was 
the presence in the extract of substances other than those originally present 
in the yeast. 

The original yeast extracts usually produced a count of 16-20 in 48-60 
hours when added in concentrations of 0*3-0*4 mg./cc. 

(b) Alhaline hydrolysis. The concentrates from yeast or yeast extract 
(marmite) were hydrolysed by heating for 2 or 3 hours in an autoclave at 
16 lb. pressure with a 20 % solution of barium hydroxide. The precipitate 
formed during the hydrolysis was removed by filtration, and the filtrate 
rendered free from barium by addition of a shglit excess of dilute sulphuric 
acid. The barium sulphate precipitate carried down a considerable quantity 
of organic material from the solution at this reaction (pjj 6*8), but the filtrate 
contained practically all the ‘"bios.” 

The dose of tins preparation required to produce yeast growth of 16 20 
counts in 48- 60 hours was usually 0*2-0*35 mg./cc. of medium. 

(c) Prexipitiition tvith neutral lead acetate. The filtrate from the barium 

sulphate precipitate was treated with an excess of lead acetate solution, about 
llOg. being usually employed to treat the material obtained from 7 lb. of 
yeast, and the mixture allowed to stand overnight. After filtration both filtrate 
and precipitate were treated with HgS to remove lead, the lead-free liquids 
brought to a reaction of concentrated. 

The ‘"bios” activity was found exclusively in the lead acetate filtrate, of 
which the dose w as found to be 0*15 -0*25 mg./cc., w^hereas in confirmation of 
Rosedale [1927] and of Chick and Roscoe [1929] it was found that the vitamin 
Bg was separated almost completely i^hthe lead acetate precipitate. 

From this point of the investigation, having established that '‘bios’’ and 
vitamin Bg are not identical, the tw^o substances were studied separately. 

(d) Attempts to adsorb ''bios'^ on norite charcoal. Following the steps that 
have been useful in effecting a concentration of certain of the B vitamins, 
attempts were made to adsorb "bios” by treating the filtrate from the treat¬ 
ment with lead acetate (c) wfith adsorbent charcoal (norite) at different reactions. 
The reaction of the liquid was adjusted by units of in stages from 2 to 7, 
at each stage being shaken with appropriate quantities of norite. The charcoal 
was filtered off and extracted with warm 50 % alcohol containing 1 % HCl, 
but no evidence of an adsorption of "bios” was obtained. After repeated 
trials this step was omitted from the later processes. 

(e) Treatment with 80% alcohol. The final filtrate from the "norite” 
treatment, or, in the later processes, the filtrate from the lead acetate pre¬ 
cipitation was evaporated under reduced pressure to a thick golden brown 
syrup, and extracted thrice with 6 volumes of hot 80 % alcohol. This treatment 
removed a quantity of insoluble inorganic substances and other inactive 
materials, and effected a certain amount of concentration of "bios”; the dose 
being reduced to 0‘07-0*10 mg./cc. 
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(/) Precipitation with phosphotungstic add. The 80 % alcohol extract was 
concentrated under reduced pressure to remove the alcohol, the thick brown 
concentrate dissolved in 500 cc. of 5 % sulphuric acid, and treated with an 
excess of a saturated solution of phosphotungstic acid in 5 % sulphuric acid; 
a 25 % excess of the precipitant is necessary if the precipitation of ‘‘bios’^ is 
to be satisfactory. The mixture was allowed to stand overnight in the dark and 
filtered. Both filtrate and precipitate were treated with barium hydroxide to 
remove phosphotungstic and sulphuric acids. It was found that under these 
conditions ''bios’’ is almost completely precipitated by phosphotungstic acid; 
the activity of the material present in the decomposed precipitate being 
0*008-0*02 mg./cc. The filtrate showed insignificant activity. 

{g) Silver fractionation. Two methods of fractionating by means of silver 
the materials precipitated by phosphotungstic acid were employed. 

In the first place a series of fractions with silver nitrate were obtained at 
different reactions, baryta being employed to lower the acidity by stages. 
Precipitates were removed at pjj 2 (Agi), Pn (Agn), Ph (Agm), 
Pu 8 (Ag iv) and finally after saturation with baryta (Ag v). Each precipitate 
was suspended in hot water and decomposed with hydrochloric acid gas, but 
no appreciable " bios ” activity was traced in any one; the final filtrate from the 
silver fractions, rendered free from silver and barium by sulphuric acid, showed 
considerable potency, being active in doses of 0*01-0*02 mg./cc. 

The alternative treatment with silver consisted of rendering the diluted 
solution from e (Table II) distinctly alkaline by means of ammonia and adding 
freshly precipitated silver oxide until maximal precipitation occurred. The 
"bios” activity was not removed in the heavy precipitate, but remained in 
the filtrate after removal of ammonia and the excess of silver. The activity of 
this preparation was of the same order, namely, 0*01-0*02 mg./cc. 

(A) Treatment with platinic chloride. The fi^^rates from the silver treatments 
on concentration to dryness yielded semi-solid materials from which a further 
amount of inactive inorganic substances was removed by extraction with 80 % 
alcohol. The solution after removal of alcohol on the addition of a 10 % aqueous 
solution of platinic chloride yielded a crop of a brown crystalline solid. The 
crystals were removed, and well washed with water, in which they were rela¬ 
tively insoluble, and decomposed with HgS. The material precipitated by 
platinum showed "bios” activity, but only in relatively high concentrations 
(0*10-0*20 mg./cc.). Most of the activity was found in the platinum filtrate 
^ of which the active concentration was about 0*01 mg./cc. 

A number of attempts have been made to concentrate further the "bios” 
present in the final filtrate from the platinum treatment, but with no appre¬ 
ciable lowering of the concentration necessary to produce the required stimu¬ 
lation of yeast growth. 

The progress of a typical fractionation is illustrated in Table II. 
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Table II. 


(a) Yeast extract 
♦(O.M.: 188-50 g. 

N %: 13-90 
Dose; 0 *3-0-4 mg.) 

1 20 % Ba(OH )2 at 115° 


( 6 ) Hydrolysate Barium precipitate 

(OM.: 141*0 g. (Inactive) 

N%; 12-3 
Dose: 0-2-0-35 mg.) 

I Lead acetate 


Lead precipitate 
(Inactive) 


{d) Soluble extract 
(O.M.: 39-2 g. 

N%: 12-20 
Dose: 0-05-0-07 mg.) 

Phosphotungstic acid 
in 5 % sulphuric acid 


(c) Filtrate 

(O.M.: 110-50 g. 

N %: 11*92 
Dose: 0*15 -0*25 mg.) 
80 % alcohol extracted I 


Insoluble residue 
(Inactive) 


Filtrate 

(Inactive) 


(/) Filtrate 

(O.M.; 0-8 g. 

Dose: 0-01-0-02 mg.) 


(c) 1 Precipitate 
(O.M.: 10*20 g. 
N %: 12*93 
Dose: 0*02 mg.) 

AgN 03 ,Ba( 0 H )3 I 

orAg^O.NH/lH | 


Silver precipitates 
(Inactive) 


Extracted 80 % alcohol (thrice) 


(g) Extract 

(O.M.:4*20 g. 

Dose; 0*01-^*02 mg.) 

j 10 % aq, solution of platinic chloride 


Residue 

(Inactive) 


Precipitate - Filtrates 

(Inactive) 15.3 

Dose: 0-01 mg.) 

* O.M. = organic matter. Dose ~ active dose for 1 cc. of medium. 


Properties of the active concentrate. 

The material obtained by the decomposition of the platinum filtrate 
contains 15‘6 % of nitrogen (calculated on an ash-free basis) but no phos¬ 
phorus. It does not give the following tests for various types of nitrogenous 
compounds: carbylamine reaction, nitrosamine reaction, biuret test, Folin- 
Denis test, Millon reaction, ninhydrin reaction and Denigd’s test, but it gives 
a fairly strong reaction with Pauly’s reagent. No precipitates were obtained 
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on the addition of aqueous or alcoholic picric acid, mercuric sulphate (Hopkins’s 
reagent) or mercuric chloride. Bromine is absorbed with great avidity, yielding 
a gummy resinous product. 

The "‘bios” activity is inappreciably affected by treatment with nitrous 
acid or dilute nitric acid, but oxidation by warming with hydrogen peroxide 
for 30 minutes causes inactivation. All efforts to prepare a solid benzene- 
sulphonamide failed, and no further evidence has yet been obtained to throw 
light on the chemical nature of the active substance. 

Com'parison of the various bios’* preparations. 

The more important statements regarding “bios” are summarised in 
Table III; it being remembered that according to Miller [1924] the growth 
of yeast in a sugar-salt medium is not satisfactory unless “bios I” is added 
to “bios II.” The former has been identified by Eastcott [1928] as inositol; 
furthermore, the “bios 11” of these workers is described as extremely soluble 
in acetone, readily removed from solution by shaking with charcoal, and not 
precipitated by barium hydroxide [Lucas, 1924; Miller, 1924]. 


Solubilities: 

Water . 

Table in. 

Wildiers, Eddy and his 

Devloo co-workers 

Soluble Soluble 

Author's 

concentrate 

Soluble 

Alcohol (abs.) 

.. — Sol. in 95 % 

Sparingly sol. 

» (80 %) 

Soluble Soluble 

Soluble 

Acetone . 

.. — Soluble in aqueous 

Insoluble 

Ether and chloroform 

acetone 

Insoluble — 

Insoluble 


StafnlUy to reagents: 

Alkalis (hot or cold baryta 


and NaOH) . 

Acids (cold HCl, Jim., 

Stable 

Stable 

Stable 

hnoj . 

Hot HCl, HN( >3 and H 3 SO 4 

Stable 

Stable 

Stable 

Stable 

— 

Stable 

Nitrous acid . 

— 

— 

No action 

Hydrogen peroxide 

— 

— 

Inactivated 

Precipiianis: 

Ijcad acetate (neutral) ... 

Kot precipitated 

— 

Not precipitated 

,, (basic) 

Silver nitrate (acid) 

Not precipitated 

— 

Not precipitated 

Not precipitated 

— 

Not precipitated 

„ (alkali) 

Not precipitated 

— 

Not precipitated 

Phosphotungstic acid 

Not precipitated 

Not precipitated 

Precipitated 

Mercuric sulphate 

Not precipitated 

— 

Not precipitated 

- Mercuric chloride 

Not precipitated 

— 

Not precipitated 
(?) 

Not precipitated 

Platinic chloride (aqueous) 

Not precipitated 

_ 

„ (alcoholic) 

Not precipitated 

— 

Not preQipitated 

Picric acid . 

Not precipitated 

— 

Not precipitated 

Nature . 

Believed to be an 
org, N base 

Nitrogenous base 

Simple N com¬ 
pound 


It will be seen that there is some disagreement regarding the properties of 


“bios.” Actually, the disagreement is more serious than is indicated by the 
comparison of the properties of the various preparations, because Lucas [1924] • 
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records a failure to observe under the conditions of his test any stimulant 
action with Eddy’s ‘‘bios,” and with our technique the preparations of 
Eddy were also found to be virtually inactive (see Table I). 

The identification of “bios I” as inositol by Miss Eastcott [1928] has also 
complicated the question considerably. During the course of the investigation 
being reported a large number of experiments has been made to ascertain 
whether the activity of any of the fractions was dependent upon or was 
augmented by the addition of inositol. In no single case was this found to be 
the case; the following examples are typical (Table IV). 


Table IV. 


(Initial inoculation: 0*01 count/cc., incubation temperature: 22'^.) 


Inositol 

Inositol 

“Bios” extract 

Growth in units of count after 

(Basle) 

(i'ryde) 

ing./cc. 

c 


A, . _ 


mg./cc. 

mg./cc. 

Table I I 

24 hr. 

48 lir. 

72 hr. 

120 hr. 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

0*01 

0*01 

0*02 

0*04 

0-02 



0*01 

0*01 

0*02 

0*04 

0*04 

» 

ff 

0*01 

0*02 

0*02 

0*04 

0-08 



0*01 

0*02 

0*04 

0*04 

0*10 


9 9 

0*01 

0*02 

0*04 

— 

()'20 

>» 

99 

0*02 

0*04 

0*07 

0*18 

Nil 

0-05 

99 

0*02 

0*05 

0*15 

0*20 

,, 

0-10 

99 

0*02 

0*04 

0*10 

0*20 

9f 

0*20 

99 

0*()3 

0*09 

0*15 

0*30 

0-02 

0-20 

0*050 (d) 

2*30 

5*40 

21*80 

— 

0'08 

0*20 

0*050 „ 

2*10 

0*20 

— 

210*00 

010 

0*20 

0*050 „ 

1*90 

5*70 

— 

206*50 

0-20 

0*20 

0*050 „ 

2*10 

5*90 

23*00 

— 

Nil 

0*20 

0*0.50 „ 

2*40 

6*10 

20*20 

205*00 

»» 

0*050 

0*020 (e) 

1*80 

5*00 

20*50 

— 

„ 

0*10 

0*020 „ 

1*90 

5*30 

— 

184*00 

>> 

0*20 

0*020 „ 

— 

4*70 

18*30 

— 

♦1 

Nil 

0*020 „ 

]*75 

4*80 

19*70 

— 


005 

0*010 „ 

0*70 

2*(K) 

— 

78*00 


0*10 

0*010 „ 

0*85 

— 

— 

82*00 

»» 

0 20 

0*010 „ 

0*80 

2*70 

— 

85*50 


Nil 

0*010 „ 

0*70 

2*20 


80*40 



(Initial inoculation: 0*10 coimt/cc.) 




NU 

Nil 

Nil 

0*10 

0*20 

_ 

0*40 

0-02 

>> 


0*10 

0*20 

— 

0*50 

0*05 


99 

— 

0*20 

_ 

_ 

010 


99 

— 

0*20 

— 

_ 

0-20 

>> 

99 

0*20 

— 

_ 

1*50 

0*02 

„ 

0*020 (e) 

4*50 

19*50 

— 

_ 

0*05 

ft 

0*020 „ 

4*90 

22*30 

_ 

_ 

0*10 

ft 

0*020 „ 

4*70 

20*70 

— 

_ 

020 

tf 

0*020 „ 

4*60 

20*80 

_ 

192*00 

Nil 

0*10 

Nil 

0*40 

1*20 

_ 

_ 

„ 

0*20 

» 

0*50 

1*40 

— 

3*00 

„ 

0*05 

0-020 (e) 

4*80 

— 

_ 

187*00 


0*10 

0 020 „ 

— 

— 

67*90 

_ 

f* 

0*20 

0-020 „ 

5*70 

22*60 

_ 

_ 

»> 

Nil 

0-020 „ 

4*70 

21*60 

— 

186*00 


A series of experiments was also conducted at 28°, the temperature of 
incubation employed by Miss Eastcott [1928], but the results were not essen- 
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tially different from those given above. Of the same character were the results 
of a series of experiments with varying doses of “bios” extracts (Table V). 

Table V. 


(Initial inoculation: 1*0 count/cc., incubation temperature: 22°.) 


Inositol (Basle) 

Inositol (Pryde) 

“Bios’’ extract 
mg./oc. 

Table II 

Growth in units of 
count after 

r — . 

mg./co. 

mg./cc. 

24 hr. 

48 hr. 

Nil 

NU 

Nil 

1-0 

2-80 

0-05 

t* 


— 

3-20 

010 

»» 

If 

— 

4-60 

0-20 

»» 


2-30 

5-20 

005 

>» 

0-020 (h) 

H-70 

32-00 

010 

»» 

0-020 „ 

8-60 

31-70 

0-20 

»» 

0-020 „ 

9-20 

33-90 

Nil 

0'05 

0 020 „ 

7-80 

29-20 

f> 

O'lO 

0-020 „ 

8-70 

33-50 

n 

0'20 

0-020 

8-60 

3100 

» 

0'05 

Nil 

— 

2-90 

>> 

0*10 

If 

— 

5-70 

ff 

0-20 


4-00 

9-20(1 

if 

Nil 

0 020 (/») 

7-90 

31-00 

»» 

If 

0-010 „ 

4-80 

19-40 


One sample of inositol employed was a preparation made by the Society 
of Chemical Industry of Basle. It was purified by several recrystallisations 
from dilute alcohol and melted sharply at 215^’. A few experiments were also 
made with a preparation isolated from mammalian muscle, for which I am 
indebted to Dr J. Pryde. All the experiments with inositol proved negative 
in the sense that no effect on the growth of yeast was observed. 

The active concentrates obtained in this investigation were* examined 
qualitatively for inositol, but no indication of its presence was obtained. The 
conclusion reached is, therefore, that, if the methods of studying the growth 
of yeast employed by the Toronto investigators differ in no fundamental 
manner from those used in this investigation, the activity of the inositol 
observed by them must have been due either to the presence of an impurity, 
or to some such effect as has been recently described by Miss Reader [1929] 
in the case of mannitol. The present study provides no explanation of the 
different behaviour of inositol in these experiments and those of the Toronto 
investigators^. Until a satisfactory explanation of the discrepancies is forth¬ 
coming it might be assumed that different yeasts require different types of 
‘'bios,^^ although the writer^s experience is against making such an assumption. 
Miss Copping [1929] was good enough to test a number of the active con¬ 
centrates and found that they stimulated the growth of a wide variety of yeasts 
of different types. 

Discussion. 

Until the investigation has been carried further, it is undesirable to attempt 
to reconcile the many conflicting statements regarding *'bios^’ that are to be 
found in the literature. * 
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For the present it will be sufficient to state that concentrates have been 
prepared from yeast which are highly active in stimulating the growth of 
S. cerevisiae in an artificial sugar-salt medium. These concentrates exhibit 
an activity in doses that are considerably smaller than those recorded by 
Eddy for his preparations, one of which is believed to be a pure substance, or 
those described by the group of Toronto workers. In this investigation no 
evidence has been obtained to support the activity of Eddy’s preparations of 
a- and ^-“bios,” nor are the results described in this paper in agreement with* 
the statements regarding the activity of the ''bios I” and "bios II” of Miller, 
Lucas and others. 

The properties of the most active concentrates prepared during the course 
of this work suggest that the active material is a comparatively simple nitro¬ 
genous substance^. 

Summary. 

(!) "Bios” and vitamin Bg are not identical. A chemical separation of 
vitamin Bg from "bios” has been effected. 

(2) A series of substances of known chemical composition has been tested 
for " bios ” activity. None of these substances has been found to exert a marked 
stimulating influence on the growth of the yeast. 

(3) A method of fractionation of "bios” is described, which provides 
concentrates producing marked stimulation of yeast growth in doses of the 
order of O-Ol mg./cc. of an artificial sugar-salt medium. The final concentrate 
obtained appeared to consist largely of relatively simple nitrogenous substances 
and contained no phosphorus. 

(4) The properties and activity of this concentrate are compared with those 
of Eddy’s preparations, and also with those of the preparations of Miller, 
Lucas and their colleagues. The conclusion is reached that a more active 
preparation has been obtained than those described by them, and, therefore, 
that their claims to have isolated "bios” cannot at this stage be admitted, 

(5) An extensive examination of Eastcott’s statement that inositol is an 
essential imit of " bios ” has been made, but no evidence was obtained to support 
her claim. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to make grateful acknowledgment to 
Prof. J. 0. Drummond for his kind interest and advice throughout the course 
of this investigation. 

^ Since this typescript was prepared for publication a paper by Williams, Warner and Roehm 
[*7* Amer, Chem, Soc, 1929, 51, 2764] has appeared where the authors record results very similar 
to those obtained in the foregoing paper on Eddy’s “bios” preparations and inositol. Williams and 
his co-workers claim to have obtained a very concentrated form of “bios” (their “Z” concentrate 
adsorbable by fuller’s earth) which, however, manifests its greatest activity only in the presence 
of another factor present in the residue after adsorption by fuller’s earth. The “Z” concentrate 
is claimed to produce definite stimulation of growth in as low a concentration aa O'OOOOS mg./oo. 
when duly supplemented by 0*8 mg./cc. of the unadsorbed residue. As has already been shown in 
the foregoing paper no evidence in support of the complex nature of “bios’’ has been obtained 
during the course of the present investigation, 
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While a considerable amount of work has been done to elucidate the chemical 
nature of vitamin Bj as yet few observations of a similar character have been 
recorded regarding the more recently discovered vitamin B 2 . Of the few facts 
known concerning the latter substance, the most important are those that 
indicate its comparative stability to heat and to somewhat drastic treatment 
with aqueous alkalis. Several investigators have stated that it is sparingly 
soluble in alcohol of greater concentration than 80 %, while it has also been 
recorded that it is absorbed by fuller’s earth [Salmon et al, 1928] and silica 
gel [Levene, 1928]. The attempts to separate the two vitamins Bj^ and Bg have 
been based on these properties, but so far little progress has been made in the 
isolation of vitamin B 2 . The most potent concentrate recorded in the literature 
appears to be that obtained by Levene [1928], by means of adsorption on silica 
gel. This preparation supplied the requirements of the young rat in doses of 
only 2 mg. of organic matter daily. He observed that the activity was de¬ 
stroyed by treatment with nitrous acid. 

The present investigation was undertaken as part of the general study of 
vitamin-like substances present in yeast extracts. 

Experimental. 

In the foregoing paper a description is given of an investigation on the 
chemical nature of ‘"bios.” During the earlier part of this investigation it was 
uncertain whether the yeast stimulant was identical with the factor known as 
Bg or not, but it was soon ascertained that precipitation of the baryta-hydro¬ 
lysates of yeast extracts with lead acetate effected a separation of the two 
substances. The vitamin Bg is precipitated by lead acetate whilst “bios'’ 
remains in the filtrate. The precipitation of vitamin Bg by this reagent has 
been recorded by Eosedale [1927], and by Chick and Eosooe [1929]. The 
present communication describes the efforts that were made to separate the 
factor Bg from the materials precipitated by lead acetate (see Table II 
[Narayanan, 1930]), 

A. Technique, In these experiments young rats (usually black and white, 
bred in these laboratories) of approximately 50 g. in weight were placed on a 

2—2 
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vitamin-free diet consisting of caseinogen 20 %, starch 74 %, and a special 
salt mixture 4 %. They were also given 40 mg. daily of ood-liver oil of tested 
vitamin A and D strength and each rat was also given a supply of a concentrate 
containing vitamin Bj sufficient to permit satisfactory growth if the diet was 
otherwise adequate. The concentrate was made by the method of Kinnersley 
and Peters [1927]. 

Each rat was kept in a separate cage and when the growth had quite, or very 
nearly, ceased, a daily dose of the extract to be tested was given. An extract 
under test was assumed to be active when the rats grew at the rate of at least 
10 g. a week. 

B. Tests on known substances. A number of substances, which for one 
reason or other might possibly have been suspected of being related to vitamin 
B 2 , were tested. All these tests proved negative. The list of substances tested 
is given below with the doses employed. 


Table I. 

Substance 

Dosafije 

Average growth 
in a week 


(ing-) 

(g.) 

Kucleic acid (yeast) . 

1-10 

- 2 

Guanine hydrochloride. 

1-5 

Nil 

Adenine sulphate .. 

1-5 

,, 

Funk’s compound, m.p. 234°. 

1-5 

1 

Nicotinic acid hydrochloride. 

1-5 

Nil 

Betaine hydrochloride ... 

1-5 

- 1 

Inositol ... ... . 

1-10 

- 1 to -f 1 

Potassium pyrophosphate 

1-10 

- 3 

Non-saponifiable matter from yeast fat 

1-5 

m 


C. Pr6j)aTation of lead acetate fraction. The precipitate produced by the 
addition of lead acetate to the extract hydrolysed by alkali, or to the aqueous 
solution of the material extracted from yeas^ by alcohol [see Narayanan, 1930] 
was decomposed by suspending in warm water and slowly adding 10 % 
sulphuric acid while the mixture was stmed mechanically. When acid to 
Congo red, the lead sulphate was removed by filtration, and the filtrate 
neutralised with sodium hydroxide. The filtrate fraction was found to be active 
and promoted growth in daily doses representing 10-15 mg. of organic matter. 
(N content 6-7 %.) (Curve no. I, Fig. 1.) 

The filtrate containing material not precipitated by lead acetate produced 
practically no growth, even in daily doses as high as 4 OO mg. of organic matter. 

D. Adsorption on fuller's earth. Preliminary experiments were made to 
discover if the factor is readily adsorbed by fuller’s eatth, and, if so, the best 
conditions for effecting concentration by this means. A preliminary series of 
trials with the liquid resulting from decomposition of the lead acetate pre- • 
cipitate demonstrated that over a range of extending from 6^8 to 0*1 the 
adsorption increased as the acidity was raised. At p^ 0*1 the removal of the 
active factor by fuller’s earth was almost complete, and the main bulk of a 
large preparation was consequently treated in the following manner. 
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The active liquid from the lead acetate precipitate was rendered approxi¬ 
mately 0-9 N with sulphuric acid and treated with 3 g. of fuller’s earth for 
every 100 cc. of the liquid. 

The mixture was well stirred mechanically for half an hour, filtered and the 
earth well washed with a small quantity of 0-9 N sulphuric acid. The filtrate 
and washings were similarly treated a second time with 1'5 g. of fuller’s earth 
for each 100 cc. Approximately 40 % of the total solids and organic matter 
of the original extract was adsorbed. The resulting earth contained practically 
all the active factor, and promoted growth in doses of 40 mg. of earth; corre¬ 
sponding to 6 mg. of adsorbed organic matter. (Curve no. II, Fig. 1.) 



The “activated” fuller’s earth was now triturated with cold saturated 
baryta until alkaline to bromocresol purple, filtered, and the precipitate well 
washed with distilled water until the washings failed to give a test for barium. 
The filtrate and washings contained 26 % of the solids adsorbed on the earth, 
but did not promote growth when tested. On the other hand, the earth after 
extraction with baryta produced growth in doses of 40 to 50 mg. of earth, 
corresponding to 5 mg. of residual adsorbed organic matter. (Curve no. Ill, 
Fig. 1.) 

The earth was now extracted with 50 % alcohol containing 0-1 % of sul¬ 
phuric acid. Twenty-six g. of earth, containing approximately 2-7 g. of organic 
matter, were twice extracted at 60 to 70° for 1 hour with 50 cc. of the acid 
alcohol. The extracts and washings were evaporated at reduced pressure, and 
the residual fluid carefully neutralised. On testing the extract it was found to 
be inactive. It contained 0«16 g. of organic matter, representing 6 % of the 
total adsorbed substances. The residual fuller’s earth was found to be still 
active in doses of 50 mg. of earth. (Curve no. IV, Fig. 1'.) 
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The residual earth was now extracted in a similar manner with 50 % alcohol 
containing 0*1 % of sodium hydroxide. The extract after removal of the alcohol 
and neutralisation was found to contain 0*2 g. of organic matter, but to be 
quite inactive. The residual solid weighed 20*5 g. and still retained its original 
activity, ix, 50 mg. of earth. (Curve no. V, Fig. 1.) 

A quantity of this residual ‘‘activated’’ earth, representing a total of 
approximately 400 daily doses, was again extracted, this time with dilute HCl 
at a fii of 6*8, under the same conditions as before. The extract was concen¬ 
trated and neutralised. It contained 0*75 g. of organic matter, but was inactive. 
The activity of the earth was found to have been somewhat reduced by this 
treatment as it reqtiired doses of 80-100 mg. to produce an average growth of 
10-12 g. a week. (Curve no. VI, Fig. 1.) 

The following scheme illustrates the experiments described. 



Brewer’s yeast extract 
(Org. matter; 100 g. 

Rat dose; 60-92 mg.) 


j Neutral lead acetate 

Lead precipitate 
(Org. matter: 13 g. 

Rat dose: 12-15 mg.) 

Filtrate 


Adsorption on fuller’s earth 

Filtrate 

(Org. matter: 6-60 g.) 
(Inactive) 

“Activated earth” 

(Total solids: 32 g,* 

Rat dose: 40 mg.) 


Extracted Ba(OH )2 to 6*8 

Residual solid 
(Total solids: 30 g. 

Rat dose; 40*50 mg.) 

Alkaline extract 
(Org. matter: 1*30 g.) 

(Inactive) 

Extracted hot 60 % alcohol ( 0*1 % HJSO 4 ) 

1 

Extract 

(Org. matter: 0*15 g.) 
(Inactive) 

1 

Earth 

(Total solids; 29 g.* 

Rat dose: 60 mg.) 

Extracted hot 50 % alcohol containing 0*1 % NaOH 


Earth Extract 

(Total solids: 28 g. (Org, matter: 0*26 g.) 

Rat dose: 60 mg.) (Inactive) 


j Extracted hot diluted HCl at pn 

Active solid 

(Total solid; 26*60 g. 

Rat dose; 80-100 mg.) 

^ i 

^ Extract 

(Org, matter: 1*26 g.) 

(Inactive) 

* Total solids = total weight of **activated” fuller’s earth. 

E. Adsorption on 

norite’^ charcoal. In view of the failure that attended 


the efforts to concentrate vitamin Bg by the use of fuller’s earth, an attempt was 
made to adsorb the active factor on “norite” charcoal. After a series of trials 
the following procedure was adopted. 
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The extract from the decomposition of the lead acetate precipitate from 
7 lb. of yeast was rendered approximately 0-9 N with sulphuric acid, and 
treated with 5 g. of norite for every 100 cc. of the liquid. The mixtme was well 
stirred for half an hour and filtered. The charcoal was then washed well with 
0*9 N H 2 SO 4 , and the filtrate and the washings were again treated with 2 g. 
of charcoal per 100 cc. The combined charcoals weighed 42 g. when dry. The 
filtrate and washings were reserved for further experiment. 

The charcoal fraction was suspended in 50 cc. of a solution of 1 % sodium 
hydroxide in 50 % alcohol, added until the reaction of the mixture wasp^ 6 * 8 , 
and the mixture heated on the water-bath for 1 hour, care being taken to keep 
the reaction at G* 8 . The alcoholic solution was filtered and concentrated 
under reduced pressure. The concentrate contained 40 % of the organic matter 
of the original extract, but was practically inactive. The residual charcoal, 
however, showed slight activity in 60 mg, doses. (Curve no. VII, Fig. 2.) 



Fig. 2. 

t = Supplement given. | = Supplement withdrawn. 

The reaction of the filtrate and washings from this charcoal treatment was 
adjusted to 2*3 by the addition of sodium hydroxide and a similar treat¬ 
ment with norite carried through. The combined charcoals were similarly 
extracted at 60-70° with 50 % alcohol at pjj 6 * 8 . The alcoholic extract con¬ 
tained 50 % of the residual organic matter, but did not produce any appre¬ 
ciable growth in 5-6 mg. doses. The extracted charcoal was quite inactive. It 
was concluded that norite does not appreciably adsorb vitamin B 2 at this pu. 

The filtrate from the charcoal treatments was concentrated under reduced 
pressure to a thick 83 rrup and extracted with hot 50 % alcohol. A granular 
precipitate consisting mostly of inorganic matter separated, and was discarded 
on being found to be quite inactive. The alcoholic extract contained practically 
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all the residual organic matter but was also inactive. The loss of activity in 
the experiment has not been satisfactorily accounted for. 

P. Attempts to concentroite vitamin by means of alcohol. In view of the 
failure of the efforts to concentrate vitamin B 2 by adsorption methods, it was 
decided to attempt fractionation by alcohol. The fraction resulting from decom¬ 
position of the lead acetate precipitate was treated with absolute alcohol until 
the solution contained approximately 60 %. A considerable amount of a slimy 
precipitate was obtained which was filtered off and washed with small quan¬ 
tities of 50 % alcohol. The alcoholic extracts and washings were concentrated 
under reduced pressure. This extract was found to be active in daily doses of 
9 mg. of organic matter (curve no. VIII, Fig. 2), and contained about 88 % 
of the activity of the original fraction. 

The 50 % alcoholic extract was further treated by raising the percentage 
of alcohol to approximately 70 %, when another slimy dark-brown precipitate 
was deposited. This was removed by filtration and well washed with small 
quantities of 70 % alcohol. The filtrate was concentrated, but on being tested 
on rats was found to be inactive. The precipitate contained most of the activity, 
giving good growth in daily doses of 6 mg. of organic matter [cf. Sherman and 
Sandels, 1929], Further investigation of this fraction is in progress. (Curve 
no. IX, Fig. 2.) 


Some properties of vitamin . 

(а) Treatment unth acids and alkalis. In the course of these experiments, 
further confirmation was obtained of the observation that the active factor, 
vitamin Bg, withstands rather drastic treatment with acids and alkalis. 

No appreciable destruction appears to occur when either a yeast extract or 
brewer’s yeast is hydrolysed by 10-15 % sulphuric or hydrochloric acid at 
boilijig point for 24 hqurs, or when they are treated with 10-15 % barium 
hydroxide solution in an autoclave at 110-120° for 1 to 3 hours. (Curves nos. 
X, XI, XII, Fig. 3.) 

(б) Treatment with hydrogen peroxide. The active factor is apparently 
stable to hydrogen peroxide. 100 cc. of the lead precipitate fraction, after 
removal of the lead, was treated with an excess of hydrogen peroxide, the 
mixture being warmed on the water-bath at 60-70° for 30 minutes. The 
resulting liquid was equal in activity to the original untreated material. 

^ (Curve no. XIII, Fig. 4.) 

(c) Treatment with nitrous add. In contradiction of Levene’s statement 
[1928] and in confirmation of the more recent observation of Chick [1929] no 
appreciable destruction of the 8W3tive factor was observed when treated with 
nitrous acid. 100 cc, of the lead precipitate fraction (containing 1*6 g.. of 
organic matter) were treated with 2*6 g. of sodium nitrite and the mixture was 
cooled on ice. 10 % hydrochloric acid was then slowly added and the mixture 
allowed to stand for 10 minutes. The solution was then warmed to 60-70°, and 
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finally neutralised with sodium hydroxide solution. The resulting liquid showed 
no appreciable deterioration of its original activity. (Curve no. XIV, Fig. 4.) 

(d) Solitbility. Apart from its extreme solubility in water, vitamin 
is very soluble in 50-60 % alcohol, but only sparingly so in alcohol of greater 



• Fig. 3. 

f = Supplement given. j = Supplement withdrawn. 



FiJ. 4. 

f = Supplement given. 4 = Supplement withdrawn. 


concentration, and practically insoluble in higher alcohols, of the t)rpe of butyl 
alcohol, as the following experiment shows. 

The extraction was made in a continuous extraction apparatus essentially 
of the form described by Dudley [1919]. 
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The extract from 7 lb. of yeast was concentrated to a thick brown syrup, 
and extracted in two lots with ^^-butyl alcohol at 60-70"^ for 48 hours. The 
butyl alcohol extract was separated from the aqueous mixture, and the latter 
solution was again subjected to extraction for a further period of 48 hours. 
The extracts were combined and concentrated under reduced pressure to 
remove all the solvent. The concentrate contained 5 % of the total solids of 
the original extract, but was found useless as a source of vitamin 63 * The 
residual aqueous liquor retained practically all the activity. (Curves nos. XV 
and XVI, Fig. 4.) 

Summary. 

( 1 ) An attempt to concentrate vitamin Bg by means of adsorption on 
fuller’s earth is described. VTiile adsorption was complete at the extreme acid 
range of pj:^ (0*05-0*l()), great difficulty was encountered in removing the 
adsorbed active factor. 

( 2 ) Norite” charcoal is not an efficient adsorbent of the a(div^e factor. 

(3) The active factor is relatively insoluble in alcohol of greater concen¬ 
tration than 70 % by volume. By this process a concentrate has been obtained, 
of which the daily dose which supplies the requirements of the young rat 
contains 6 mg. of organic matter. Further fractionation of this concentrate is 
in progress. 

(4) The genera] finding that the active factor is stable to heat, acids and 
alkalis is confirmed. It is also found that vitamin Bg is not destroyed by either 
hydrogen peroxide or nitrous acid. It is not appreciably soluble in butyl alcohol. 
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Introduction. 

In view of the fact that the biological method for the estimation of vitamin A 
is not only tedious and expensive, but is open to errors of a rather disturbing 
magnitude, the need for a more satisfactory method has always been keenly 
felt. In 1925 Eosenheim and Drummond described the AsClg test as the basis 
of a quantitative method of assay, but the method was greatly improved by 
the use of SbClg and other modifications introduced by Carr and Price [1926]. 
Drummond and his co-workers have presented evidence that these colour 
reactions are of practical value in the assay of vitamin A in liver oils, and 
support for this viev/ has been brought forward by Eosenheim and Webster 
[1926, 1927], Willimott and Wokes [1927] and others. On the other hand 
some investigators do not regard the reaction as specific for vitamin A. Some 
of their objections have been dealt with by Drummond and Morton [1929] and 
have been shown to be based on unsatisfactory evidence, but those raised by 
Schmidt-Nielsen were, however, more serious, in that superficially it did not 
appear that the discrepancies could be attributed to obvious differences of 
technique. 

The work recorded in this paper was undertaken for the purpose of ex¬ 
amining the claims of Schmidt-Nielsen, and relates to a number of fish-body 
and -liver oils which have been studied both colorimetrically and biologically. 
While it was in progress, Norris and Danielson [1929] published data concerning 
colorimetric and biological tests of the vitamin A values of some Pacific coast 
salmon-body oils. They concluded that the results of the colorimetric assays 
agreed within reasonable limits with those obtained from the biological 
method. Botfi. their colorimetric and biological values (3-10 units, United 
States Pharmacopoeia) are, however, so low that, in our opinion, their signi¬ 
ficance is not great. 

Schmidt-Nielsen [1928, 1, 2, 3] stated that the body oils of sprat, mackerel 
and herring as well as the liver oil of the basking shark were, according to his 
biological tests, good sources of vitamin A, but that they did not react with 
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arsenic or antimony trichloride to give the characteristic blue colour. Generally 
speaking he found that a blue colour was given by the liver oils of bony fishes 
such as cod, tusk, ling and haddock, whereas the liver oils of most of the 
Elasmobranchs, sharks and rays, gave only a feeble reaction, the colour quickly 
changing to reddish or brown. On the other hand, the liver oil of salmon gave 
an intense blue colour with SbCls (160-200 blue units on the Roaenheim- 
Schuster colorimeter), which apparently bore no relation to its vitamin A 
value as indicated by the animal tests. These results led him to conclude tliat 
there is no strict relation between the colour reaction and the biological assay 
for vitamin A, and that the blue colour reaction is probably due to substances 
which sometimes accompany the vitamins. 

Experimental. 

The body and the liver oils of salmon and herring were prepared in the 
laboratory by grinding the flesh or the livers with anhydrous Na 2 S 04 , and 
extracting the dry powder with ether in an atmospliere of nitrogen. The ether 
was removed in an atmosphere of nitrogen, and the oils were scaled in amber 
glass ampoules in which the air was replaced by the inert gas. Salmon body 
and liver gave deep orange-red oils, the yield being approximately 11*5 and 
7*0 % respectively, whilst herrings gave a yellow body oil and a brownish-red 
liver oil in 3 de]ds of approximately 7*6 and 10-0 %, The herring-liver oil had 
a distinct green fluorescence. Dr Schmidt-Nielsen also very kind)} supplied 
us with samples of herring-body oil and a sample of the liver oil of the basking 
shark examined by him [Schmidt-Nielsen, 1928, 2; 1929]. These six samples 
were submitted to a comparative assay of vitamin A by the colorimetric and 
biological methods. 

The colorimetric test was carried out according to Carr and Price’s [1926] 
modification of Rosenheim and Drummond’s method [1925], the colours being 
matched after 30 seconds. In the case of body oils which do not give a per¬ 
ceptible blue colour in 10 % dilution in chloroform, 0'2 cc. of the oil itself was 
used and is referred to as 100 % dilution in the table. A mean of at least three 
readings was taken. The original colour of the oil was also measured with the 
same colorimeter in suitable dilutions. 

In the case of oils which show a very deep blue colour with SbClg, it is often 
not possible to obtain a satisfactory match at 10 % dilutions. With the 
Rosenheim-Schuster colorimeter the most reliable readings are usually obtained 
by matching at dilutions which give 6-8 blue units. As the intensity of the 
blue colour is not strictly proportional to the degree of dilution, it is necessary 
to obtain five or six readings at different dilutions and plot an intensity-dilution 
curve, by reference to which 10 % dilution values can be interpolated for pur¬ 
poses of comparison. The values of the herring and salmon-liver oils were 
obtained in this manner. 

The technique of the biological test employed was as follows. 
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Young rats at an average weight of 45-50 g. were put on a vitamin A-free 
basal diet consisting of 

Purified caseinogen ... 20 parts 

Purified rice starch ... 71 „ 

Salt mixture . 4 „ 

Dried brewer’s yeast ... 5 ,, 

The antirachitic factor was supplied in the form of irradiated ergosterol 

prepared in the laboratory. A dose of 0*01 mg. of this preparation dissolved 
in ethyl oleate was given twice weekly to each rat tlu*oiighout the preparatory 
and the testing periods. 

The majority of the rats showed a steady weight after 4-5 weeks on the 
basal diet. They were then given measured supplements of the oils, which were 
administered directly into the mouth every morning. Ethyl oleate was used 
as tlie diluent, and the solutions were kept in brown glass ampoules of small 
capacity, and stored in a vacuum desiccator in a cold, dark cupboard. Fresh 
solutions were made every week or 10 days^. 

The tests of the supplements were carried on usually for 3 weeks in the case 
of rats which show^ed little or no growth, whilst they were continued for 4-6 
weeks if the material under investigation induced appreciable growth. In the 
former case the supplement was changed to an adequate dose of another oil 
known to contain vitamin A, in order to demonstrate that the animal was still 
capable of growing. In a few cases, however, the rats rapidly declined in weight 
within a few days, with an onset of deficiency symptoms, and died before they 
could be saved by the administration of vitamin A. 

The results of the colorimetric and biological tests are recorded in Tables 
I and II respectively, and the Figures 1-6 illustrate representative growth 
curves. 

It will be evident from the data there given that the results are, on the 
whole, reasonably definite. The figures in the last column of Table I show that 
the SbClg reaction is practically negative for the three body oils from salmon 
and herring, and for Dr Schmidt-Nielsen’s preparation of the liver oil of the 
basking shark. The blue units given by herring-liver oil are of the same order 
as those of a good average sample of cod-liver oil, while those of the salmon- 
liver oil are about six times greater. 

The results of biological tests are in satisfactory agreement with those of 
the colorimetric tests. 

^ The use of ethyl oleate as a diluent for this purpose was thought at first to be a great im¬ 
provement in toohni<iue [Drummond and Morton, 1929]. It has been found unsatisfactory, 
however, in one respect. I^obably owing to the presence of acids more highly unsaturated than 
oleic, autoxidative changes tend to occur and may involve the substance being tested. These can 
be prevented by replacing the natural antioxidant in olive oil by a substance such as quinol. 
In this investigation we guarded against deterioration of the solutions by making them up freshly 
every week. We have satisfied ourselves that the vitamin D content of the solution of irradiated 
ergosterol in ethyl oleate does not fall appreciably over a period of several weeks. 
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Table I. Colorimetric tests. 



Dilution 

Colorimetric 

Colorimetric rmits with 

Nature of the oil 

(%) 

units of the oil 

SbClg reagent 

Salmon-body oil 

10 

5-0 yellow 

4*6 red 

Yellowish red tint without any 
blue , 


100 


0*4 red 

0*2 blue 

1*6 yellow 

Herring-body oil 

10 

— 

Yellowish tint changing to red 
after 1-2 min. 


100 

6*0 yellow 

1-0 red 

0*2 red 

0-6 yellow 

0-3 blue 

Red increasing after 1-2 min. 

Herring-body oil 

100 

O O rod 

0-2 red 

(Schmidt-Nielsen) 


2*8 yellow 

0*6 yellow 

0-3 blue 

After standing 2 min. 

0*6 red 

0*9 yellow 

0*3 blue 

Basking shark-liver oil 
(Schmidt-Nielsen) 

10 


0*3 red 

0*0 yellow 

No perceptible blue 


100 

0*8 red 

4*0 yellow 

Forms a white precipitate 

Herring-liver oil 

10 

3*0 red 

0*2 blue 

0*2 yellow 

11*2 blue 
— yellow 

Salmon-liver oil 

10 

30*0 yellow 

7*6 red 

59 0 blue 

13*6 yellow 




Fig. 2. Herring-body oil. 
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Salmon-body oil did not produce any appreciable amount of growth in any 
of the five rats employed, in doses of 10, 50 or 100 mg. Four of these rats 
showed a normal response when later the supplements were changed to 2 mg. 
of salmon-liver fat (Fig. 1). Rat No. 14, however, rapidly declined in weight, 
had acute ophthalmia of both eyes and died after 13 days. Ophthalmia was 
also acute in rat No. 10, of a moderate degree in rat No. 4, and oply as a trans¬ 
lucent film on thg cornea of rats No. 15 and No. 16. 
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Table II. Biological tests. 


Nature of the oil 

Rat No. 

Sex 

Hose 

(mg-) 

Total time Total change 
of test in weight 

(days) (g.) 

Average 
growth 
per weak 
(g.) 

Salmon-body oil 

10 

S 

100 

27 

- 4 

- 1-0 

14 

d 

10-0 

13 

~ 11 

- 6-9 


4 

$ 

600 

17 

+ 4 

-f 1-6 


16 

d . 

100-0 

20 

- 6 

- 2-1 


16 


100-0 

20 

+ 2 

-f- 0-7 

Herring-body 

37 

d 

10-0 

42 

-}- 10 

■+ 1-6 

oil 

42 

d 

100 

6 

- 2 

- 2-3 


67 


10-0 

7 

- 4 

- 4-0 


34 

d 

600 

25 

- 1 

O'O 


36 

d 

100-0 

24 

0 

0-0 

Herring-body 

33 

d 

10-0 

67 

+ 9 

-f 0-9. 

oil (Schmidt- 

66 

V 

100 

10 

- 20 

~ 14-0 

Nielsen) 

71 

d 

100 

24 

~ 2 

- 0-6 


30 

d 

60-0 

25 

- 6 

- 1-4 


25 

d 

1000 

22 

~ 20 

- 6-3 

Basking shark- 

36 

d 

1-0 

10 

- 10 

- 7-0 

liver oil 

41 

9 

2-0 

16 

- 14 

- 6-1 

(Schmidt- 

48 

$ 

20 

66 

-H 25 

-f 2*7 

Nielsen) 

32 

d 

10-0 
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Fig. 6. Salmon-liver oil. 


Herring-body oil was also tested in doses of 10, 50 and 100 mg. Some of the 
test rats showed a slight tendency to grow during the first two #weeks, then 
became steady in weight and finally declined showing ophthalmia and other 
symptoms of vitamin A deficiency. Only rat No. 37 show^ an appreciable 
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degree of growth by increasing 20 g. in the first 20 days of the test. Later its 
weight declined, and it finaUy died on the 42nd day, having acute ophthalmia 
of both eyes during the last week. 

Herring-hody oil obtained from Dr Schmidt-Nielsen was tested in the same 
doses as the other herring-body oil, but four of the rats showed no growth and 
generally rapidly dechned in weight. Rat No. 33, however, like the one men¬ 
tioned in the last paragraph, put on weight in the first 3 weeks, then steadied, 
declined and died with all the symptoms of vitamin A deficiency. In view of 
such abnormal cases it is wise to maintain the test for at least 5- 6 weeks before 
conclusions regarding the vitamin A potency are reached. The importance of 
a long test period has been emphasised by Coward and Key [1928] and 
Drummond and Morton [1929]. 

The liver oil of the basking shark was tested in doses of 1, 2, 10 and 20 mg. 
and gave negative results. Some of the rats after 3 weeks of declining weight 
were given 2 mg. of salmon-liver oil and promptly showed a very rapid response 
in growth (Fig. 4). 

The herring-liver oil gave normal growth in doses of 2-4 mg. (Fig. 5). The 
limited quantity of the oil did not permit further tests with smaller doses or 
for longer periods. 

The salmon-liver oil was as potent biologically as was to be expected from 
its colorimetric reaction. As the tests presented in Table II will show, it gave 
appreciable growth in doses of 0-3 and 0*5 mg. per day and a very good 
response in 1-0 and 2-0 mg. doses (Fig. 6). 

Discussion. 

The biological results are, we think, in reasonably good agreement with the 
colorimetric tests. The three body oils of herring and salmon, and the hver oil 
of the basking shark neither gave a positive colorimetric test nor showed 
activity in the biological tests. An average sample of cod-liver oil which induces 
normal growth by a dose of 2- 4 mg. per day shows colorimetrically about 
10 blue units in 10 % dilution. The herring-liver oil with 11*2 blue units is 
found to be biologically active in a dose of 2 mg. The salmon-hver oil which 
shows 59*0 blue units is active in 0-3 mg. dose. The results agree with each 
other as we!! as can be expected, having regard to the variations to which the 
biological test is liable [Drummond and Morton, 1929]. 

The results of the colorimetric tests are similar to those recorded by 
Schmidt-Nielsen, except that he obtained 150-200 blue units for his sample of 
salmon-liver oil. In view of the probability that Schmidt-Nielsen refers his 
units to 20 % dilutions, as was originally proposed by Carr and Price [1926], 
it must be borne in mind that the intensity of the blue colour is not in strict 
mathematical relation to the dilution employed. In higher dilutions the curve 
slopes away from the intensity axis, i.c. the observed intensity is lower than 
the calculated one. This point has also been emphasised by Wokes and Willi- 
mott [1927, 1, 2]. Jf an oil gives 10-0 blue units in 1 % dilution, it will usually 
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giv« values of the order of 60-66 units in 10 % dilution and not 100 units 
as would be expected, though the steepness of the curve varies with the in¬ 
dividual oils. The apparent disagreement between the two colorimetric tests 
for salmon-liver oil may arise because Schmidt-Nielsen refers his units to 20 % 
dilutions and obviously calculates them from a lower dilution. 

The biological results of Schmidt-Nielsen deviate very widely from ours. 
His animal tests led him to assign 50-100 units (U.S.P.) to a number of samples 
of herring-body oils, and 100 units (U.S.P.) to the sample he so kindly sent us 
for a comparative test. Our examination of this sample failed to detect the 
presence of appreciable amounts of vitamin A in doses as high as 100 mg. The 
sample of the basking shark oil prepared by him in June 1926, and tested 
biologically in his laboratory in the beginning of 1926, gave him a value of 
10,000 units (U.S.P.). Tested again in the middle of 1927, its biological value 
was only 600-1000 units (U.S.P.), whilst the colour test applied about the 
same time was negative. This same oil was tested by us in June 1929, and, as 
reported above, yielded both colorimetrically and biologically negative results. 
The sample of salmon-body oil tested by Schmidt-Nielsen was active to a 
degree represented by 20-30 units (U.S.P.) whilst our sample was inactive in 
doses up to 100 mg. His sample of the salmon-liver oil contained 600 imits 
(U.S.P.) while the test carried out by us indicated an activity of the order of 
over 3000 units (U.S.P.). 

Recently Schmidt-Nielsen [1929] has published additional evidence in 
support of his view that there is no agreement between the colorimetric and 
the biological tests. These experiments cover several additional examples, 
namely, the body oil of halibut and the blubber oil of whale, both showing 
negative colorimetric tests and 30-40 biological units (U.S.P.): the liver oils 
of rabbit-fish and the little spinous dog-fish giving 0-2-l*6 blue units and 300 
biological units (U.S.P.): and the liver oils of salmon and halibut giving 200 
and 700 blue units respectively. In his first experiments Schmidt-Nielsen 
found the biological activity of these last mentioned oils to be of the same order 
as the common cod-liver oil, but in this communication he states that on 
extending his animal experiments to smaller doses they were found to be 
considerably richer in vitamin A, and one of them (halibut-liver oil) gave 
as much as 26,000 units (U.S.P,). 

Schmidt-Nielsen*s results can be grouped into two categories. In the first 
place there are the oils which, according to him, give a negative colour reaction, 

' but a varying, though appreciable, degree of biological activity. Such are the 
body oils of herring, sprat, mackerel, halibut and salmon, the blubber oil of 
whale, and the liver oils of the rabbit-fish, dog-fish, and basking shark. Some of 
these have only a very small degree of activity, 20-40 units (salmon and halibut- 
body oils and the blubber oil of whale). Others are rather more active, 50-100 
units (herring-body oils), whilst a third group possesses a moderate degree of 
activity, 300-1000 units (liver oils of the rabbit-fish, dog-fish and basking 
shark). 
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The other class consists of the liver oils of certain bony fishes, e,g, salmon 
and halibut, which give a very intense blue colour reaction but show a com¬ 
paratively low biological activity. 

We have confirmed Schmidt-Nielsen’s observation that the oils in the first 
category yield very weak or negative colorimetric tests. It is between the 
results of his biological tests and ours that the serious discrepancy arises, and 
it is not a simple matter to arrive at a satisfactory explanation, unless details 
of the tests employed in the two laboratories are closely compared, especially 
in regard to the breeding and diet of the stock animals, the length of the test, 
and range of doses tested, the number of animals employed to test each dose 
and the variations in response of individual animals. It is important, however, 
to remember that unless rather large numbers of animals are employed for 
each test, the results of biological experiments cannot be fairly expressed in 
such units as those proposed by the United States Pharmacopoeia. According 
iij this unfortunately premature method of assay, a 10 mg. dose is equivalent 
to 100 units and one of 12 mg. to 80 units, if they both induce a weekly growth 
of the order of 2-4 g. In our experience it is a difficult enough matter in many 
cases to differentiate between the responses given by 10 and 20 mg. doses, and 
it is impossible to attach importance to values based on differences which would 
not bear critical examination. 

In view of the observations made in this laboratory on the sensitivity of 
the biological test [Drummond and Morton, 1929] the values of 20, 30 and 40 
units given to some oils by Schmidt-Nielsen have, in our opinion, no real 
significance. 

They can be interpreted as indicating that the oils in question are of low 
vitamin A value, but it is impossible to regard them in any sense as quantitative. 

Actually, we are inclined to attribute many of the apparent discrepancies 
between results of the biological tests carried out by Schmidt-Nielsen and those 
obtained by us to his applying the U.S.P. method of evaluation to unsuitable 
cases, namely those of oils of low vitamin A content. 

In view of the errors associated with the colorimetric assay, to which atten¬ 
tion has been drawn, and those of very much more serious dimensions that are 
almost inseparable from the biological test, unless very large numbers of 
animals are used, it seems unreasonable to seek an exact quantitative relation 
between the two methods. The nature of the relationship has been considered 
in a previous study [Drummond and Morton, 1929], and, bearing in mind the 
limitations of both methods, we consider that the results of the biological and 
colorimetric tests described in the present paper are in satisfactory agreement. 

In the biological tests, cases are sometimes encountered in which an appre¬ 
ciable amount of growth is observed during the first week or two in which 
the supplement is given. The growth is, in these cases, not maintained and is 
followed by a rather sharp decline and the sudden onset of deficiency symptoms. 
Such animals probably carry with them into the testing period a reserve of 
the vitamin which is not entirely depleted during the preparatory period. 
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The disagreement between Schmidt-Nielsen’s colorimetric and biological 
tests of the oils in the second category, namely, halibut and salmon-liver oils, 
is easily explained. It has been shown above that the results of his colori¬ 
metric tests, having been calculated from low dilutions, are much higher than 
their real values. The complete results of his biological experiments are not yet 
available, but in his later communication referred to above [Schmidt-Nielsen, 
1929] he has stated that these oils which he first believed to be of the same order 
of biological activity as a common cod-liver oil, having now been tested in 
smaller doses, prove to be much richer in vitamin A than he had expected. 
In the case of halibut-liver oil he obtained growth in daily doses of 0*04 mg. 
(25,000 units IJ.S.P.), which appears to be in good agreement with its colori¬ 
metric value. 

Summary. 

Schmidt-Nielsen, on the basis of a comparative colorimetric and biological 
assay for vitamin A of a number of fish oils, has claimed that there is no relation 
between the results obtained by the two methods, and consequently concluded 
that the blue colour reaction with AsOlg or SbCl^ is not specific for vitamin A. 

Six samples of fish-body and -liver oils, including two samples kindly 
supplied by Dr Schmidt-Nielsen, have been examined both colorimetrically 
and biologically for vitamin A. The results of animal tests agree within rea¬ 
sonable limits witli those of the colorimetric method, although we make no 
claim that the colour reaction is specific. 

The disagreement between Schmidt-Nielsen’s results and ours is due possibly 
to differences of technique, and to his attempting to express the results of the 
biological test, which is liable to wide variations, in terms of the units proposed 
by the United States Pharmacopoeia. 

This is especially liable to lead to erroneous results when oils of low vitamin 
A content are examined. 

We wish to express our indebtedness to the Medical Research Council for 
a grant from which the expenses of this investigation were defrayed. 
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I. The preservative action of potassium metabisulphite 
and lemon rind oil. 

The first work on the preservation of the antiscorbutic vitamin was performed 
by Uavey [1921 ], who found that lemon juice could be preserved satisfactorily 
at a low temperature (about 0°) by both potassium metabisulphite and lemon 
rind oil respectively. At laboratory temperature preservation was unsatis¬ 
factory in the case of metabisulphite, but reliable in that of rind oil. At 37°, 
neither rind oil nor metabisulphite was satisfactory. An interesting result of 
Davey’s work lies in the fact that apparently 0*09 % metabisulphite is less 
satisfactory in its preservative effects on the antiscorbutic vitamin than is 
0*06 % metabisiilphite. This suggests that metabisulphite (or actually sulphur 
dioxide) has a destructive effect on vitamin C. Delf [1925] states that lemon 
juice containing added metabisulphite retains its flavour well after storage for 
41 years at laboratory temperature, but that in the case of juice containing 
0*06 % metabisulphite, only one-sixth of the original antiscorbutic potency 
remained after this time. Over a period of time, the preservative effects of 
0*06 % metabisulphite and lemon rind oil respectively were similar, and were 
superior to that of 0*09 % metabisulphite. 

A survey of the literature on the behaviour of the antiscorbutic vitamin 
shows that it is relatively stable in acid solutions, but is destroyed rapidly in 
alkaline solutions in the presence of air [Harden and Zilva, 1918; Hess and 
Unger, 1919]. Oxidation has a definite destructive action on the potency 
of active solutions of vitamin C [Hess and Unger, 1921; Zilva, 1921; Butcher, 
Harshaw and Hall, 1921]. Zilva [1923] finds that, whilst in the presence 
of air vitamin C is rapidly destroyed in alkaline solution, in the absence of 
air destruction is prevented. More recent work by Zilva [1927] shows that 
the stability of the antiscorbutic vitamin runs parallel with the presence 
of a reducing factor which he estimates by titration with phenohndophenol 
in neutral solution. Whilst the vitamin and the reducing factor are two* 
distinct substances, the reducing factor being destroyed more rapidly than 
vitamin C, he finds that in all cases there is a distinct parallelism between the 
two substances. In a later paper Zilva [1928] suggests that the stability of the 
antiscorbutic factor in lemon juice is conditioned by the presence of a reducing 
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principle and of a factor, the functioning of which is destroyed by heat. 
.. .The reducing property of the solution acted as a ‘reduction buffer’ for the 
antiscorbutic vitamin.” “Although acidity does not prevent the destruction 
of this last factor” (the heat-labile) “by heat, it exercises definite protection 
of the reducing and antiscorbutic principles after anaerobic heating.” Szent- 
Gyorgyi [1928] suggests that this reducing factor is identical with the hexuronic 
acid which he isolated from various juices and which plays an important 
function in peroxidase systems. 

The present investigation is an attempt to develop the work initiated by 
Davey and Delf, and to discover the conditions necessary for vsatisfactory 
preservation of vitamin C in lemon juice. 

Experimental. 

All samples of lemon juice used in this investigation were stored (while in 
the laboratory) in well-stoppered bottles (previously sterilised in a steamer) 
at room temperature. The temperature was constant between 15^ and 18® during 
the tests. After storage, the juices were administered in daily doses to young 
guinea-pigs of approximately 300 g. weight, kept on a basal diet of bran and 
oats with water ad libitum. Vitamins A and D were supplied daily in the form 
of cod-liver oil (0‘05~0d g. daily per animal). On this basal diet the guinea- 
pigs grow well until the onset of scurvy. Immediately before admijustration, 
the juice was partly neutralised with calcium carbonate, a procedure which 
does not involve any destruction of the vitamin as was shown by a blank 
experiment. During the progress ot the experiment, the characteristic symp¬ 
toms of scurvy were noted and 'post-mortem examinations were carried out on 
each animal. Throughout this series of experiments the presence or absence 
of characteristic haemorrhages and beading of rib junctions was taken as the 
decisive factor in diagnosing scurvy. 

As far as possible, the minimum protective dose of juice was used to define 
antiscorbutic potency. Where no actual determination of the minimum pro¬ 
tective dose was made, the time taken to develop scurvy on any particular dose 
of juice was assumed to give a reasonable idea of the antiscorbutic potency. It 
is, of course, realised that this latter procedure is only approximate, since 
guinea-pigs vary considerably in the time taken to show symptoms of scurvy. 
When, however, three or more guinea-pigs, receiving doses varying between 
L5 and 3*5 cc., show symptoms of acute scurvy after 20-30 days, it is evident 
that the juice in question contains very little antiscorbutic vitamin. 

Comparative effects of potassium metaUsvlphite and lemon rind oil. 

Fresh lemons were cut in half and squeezed by hand on a glass squeezer. 
The expressed juice was filtered through fine muslin and was then kept in 
previously sterilised stoppered Winchester quart bottles. The required amounts 
of potassium metabisulphite and lemon rind oil were added to the respective 
samples as follows: 0*02 % potassium metabisulphite, 0*07 %, 0-275 %, 0*6 % 
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and LI % lemon rind oil. After storage for 2| months at room temperature 
the juices were administered to young guinea-pigs in daily doses ranging from 
1*0 cc. to 3*5 cc. (Table I). 

The results in Table I indicate that lemon rind oil is a better preservative 
than 0‘02 % potassium metabisulphite from the point of view of gross 
fermentation and mould growth as well as from that of antiscorbutic potency. 
Moreover, it is seen that although the juices preserved with 0*275 % rind oil 
and above are better preserved in the gross sense, they are if anything slightly 
less potent in vitamin C than the juice preserved with 0*07 % rind oil, i.e. one- 
sixteenth of the proportion of rind oil to juice normally present in the average 
fresh lemon. 

Following on this, samples of lemon juice were obtained from Sicily, pre¬ 
served with 0*04 % potassium metabisulphite and 0*07 % and 0*275 % rind 
oil to test the relative preservative action of rind oil and metabisulphite under 
commercial conditions. In addition, a further sample was sent over in a cask 
which had been fumigated with a weak sulphur fume (SO 2 ) immediately before 
the juice was introduced into the cask. This last sample contained no other 
preservative. With the exception of the juice preserved with 0*04 % potaswsium 
metabisulphite, all the samples had fermented as was evidenced by the escape 
of gas when the samples were opened. It is to be noted that 0*04 % meta¬ 
bisulphite is a satisfactory preservative against gross fermentation, whereas 
0*02 % metabisulphite, as used in the previous experiment, is unsatisfactory. 
Table II summarises the condition of the various samples of juices on arrival. 


Sample of 
juice 
A 
B 
C 
T> 


Table II. Condition of 'preserved juices. 


Treatment 

Preserved with 0*04 % metabisulphite 
„ „ 0 07 % rind oil 

„ 0-275 % „ 

Cask sulphured 


Condition 

No fermentation: juice clear 
Juice cloudy: some fermentation 

Juice cloudy and fermented 


As preservatives against fermentation, rind oil and mere sulphuring of the 
cask are definitely inferior to 0*04 % potassium metabisulphite. Only in the 
case of 0*04 % potassium metabisulphite was a palatable juice obtained. 

From the date of pressing until the commencement of the experiment 
about a month elapsed. During this time the juices were exposed to the treat¬ 
ment ordinarily undergone by commercial imported lemon juice. Doses ranging 
from 1*0 cc. to 3*0 cc. each of the four samples were administered to the test 
guinea-pigs (Table III). 

From these results it will be seen that the findings of the laboratory 
experiment are confirmed under commercial conditions with respect to the 
effect of metabisTilphite and rind oil on the antiscorbutic vitamin. Here again 
the juice preserved with 0*07 % rind oil appears to be slightly more potent in 
vitamin C than that preserved with 0*275 % rind oil Am interesting fact is 
found in connection with the potency of the sample kept in a cask wWch had 
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merely been fumigated with sulphur dioxide. Here the concentration of sulphur 
dioxide was such as to be practically undetectable. This juice had preserved a 
high proportion of its antiscorbutic potency, in contradistinction to the sample 
preserved with 0*04 % potassium metabisulphite. These facts show definitely 
that potassium metabisulphite tends to destroy the antiscorbutic potency of 
lemon juice; if not directly, by reacting with some factor on which the stability 
of vitamin C depends. That this latter explanation is probably the case will, it 
is hoped, be shown in a later paper when the effect of potassium metabisulphite 
on the loss of reducing power of lemon juice is reported. 


Table III. Preservative action of potassium metabisulphite and lemon rind oil. 






Dura¬ 







tion 







of 


Minimum 




Dose 

exp. 


protective 

Sample 

Animal 

Sox 

(cc.) 

(days) PofiUmortem and general conclusions 

dose (cc.) 

A. Lemon 

395 

$ 

1*0 

52 

Acute scurvy—extensive haemor¬ 

> 3*0 

juice + 





rhages 


0-04 % 

329 

? 

1*5 

43 

Acute scurvy—extensive haemor¬ 


metabi- 





rhages 


sulphite 

312 


2*0 

60 

Acute scurvy—extensive haemor¬ 







rhages 



320 

$ 

2*6 

46 

Acute scurvy—extensive haemor¬ 







rhages 



318 

<? 

3*0 

74 

Acute scurvy—extensive haemor¬ 







rhages 


B. Lemon 

340 

9 

1*0 

24 

Acute scurvy—extensive haemor¬ 

20-2-5 

juice + 





rhages 


0*07 % 

345 

9 

1*5 

98 

Slight scurvy—slight haemor¬ 


rind oil 





rhages, femur 



347 

<? 

2*0 

98 

Very slight beading of rib junction. 







No haemorrhages 



324 

9 

2*5 

98 

Quite normal and healthy 



327 

3 

3*0 

98 

Quite normal and healthy 


C. Lemon 

361 

9 

1*0 

30 

Scurvy-slight haemorrhages 

2*5 

juice -f 

340 

<? 

1*5 

99 

Slight scurvy—slight haemor¬ 


0*275 % 





rhages 


rind oil 

343 

9 

2*0 

87 

Slight scurvy—liver and kidney 







diseased 



346 

<? 

2*5 

99 

Quite normal and healthy 



341 

9 

3*0 

99 

Quite normal and healthy 


D. Lemon 

350 

(J 

1*0 

98 

Slight scurvy—slight haemor¬ 

2*0-2*5 

juice in 





rhages 


sulphured 

333 

9 

1*5 

91 

Slight scurvy—^haemorrhages, fe¬ 


cask 





mora, etc. 



322 

9 

20 

98 

Very slight scurvy—^very slight 







haemorrhages 



310 

9 

2*6 

98 

Quite healthy 



342 

9 

30 

98 

Quite healthy 



It has been stated that, except in the case of the juice preserved with 0*04 % 
potassium metabisulphite, the samples of imported lemon juice had fermented 
and were rather, unpalatable. Davey [1921] and Zilva [1924] have stated 
previously that the sugar in lemon juice may all be fermented without any 
appreciable destruction of the antiscorbutic fraction.* This is the case in the 
samples of juice used in this experiment. Whilst potassium metabisulphite (or 
sulphur dioxide) is undoubtedly the best preservative of lemon juice from the 
point of view of fermentation, it tends to destroy the antiscorbutic vitamin. 
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The rate of loss of antiscorbutic 'potency of lemon juice preserved 
with 0-04 % potassium metabisulphite. 

It has been shown above that at laboratory temperature, lemon juice 
preserved with 0*04 % potassium metabisulphite for approximately 1 month 
had lost at least 50 % of its antiscorbutic potency. It is of interest to determine 
how quickly the antiscorbutic potency of lemon juice preserved with meta¬ 
bisulphite is lost, 

A three weeks’ supply of lemon juice was pressed weekly, the pulp being 
removed by filtration through muslin. The requisite amount of potassium 
metabisulphite was added. Three lots of guinea-pigs were taken for this experi¬ 
ment and daily doses of 1-5, 3*0, and 4*5 cc. were given. At the end of the first 
week, the juice was administered to one lot of guinea-pigs and continued for a 
week. They received juice which had been preserved an average of 10 -11 days. 
At the end of three weeks the second set of guinea-pigs received the juice; this 
was given for 1 week so that the juice they received had been preserved an 
average of 25 days. The third set of guinea-pigs received the juice after 5 weeks; 
this juice was preserved for an average of 39 days. By this means the loss of 
vitamin C potency in the juice was followed over a period of 39 days (Table IV). 

Table IV. 

Dura¬ 
tion of 


Juice 

Animal 

Sex 

Dose 

(cc.) 

exp. 

(days) 

Post-mortem and general conclusions 

Preserved 

451 

$ 

1*6 

96 

No scurvy—healthy 

11 days 

462 

9 

30 

96 

No scurvy—perfectly healthy 

453 

9 

4-6 

m 

No scurvy—perfectly healthy 

Preserved 

456 

0 

1*5 

36 

Acute scurvy—severe extensive haemorrhages and 
beading of rib junctions 

Acute scurvy—severe extensive haemorrhages and 

26 days 

454 

d 

30 

72 


466 

? 

4-5 

94 

beading of rib junctions 

No scurvy haemorrhages: very slight beading of rib 

Preserved 

460 

9 

. 1*6 

24^ 

29 } 

291 

junctions; apart from digestive disorders quite 
healthy 

Severe extensive haemorrhages and beading of rib 

39 days 

462 

9 

30 

junctions 

461 

9 

4-6 

Acute scurvy 


From Tabic IV it will be definitely seen that the loss of antiscorbutic 
potency of lemon juice preserved with 0*04 % metabisulphite proceeds with a 
measurable velocity. It is hoped to demonstrate in a later paper that this loss 
of vitamin potency is to a certain extent parallel with the loss in reducing 
power of lemon juice preserved under identical conditions. The fact that vitamin 
potency and reducing power are present together has been noted previously 
by Zilva [1927], 

II. The effect of acidity on the preservation of vitamin C, 

It is a generally established fact that vitamin C is more stable in acid 
solutions than in alkaline solutions [cf, Zilva, 1923], Moreover, high acidity 
also inhibits the growth of most bacteria and moulds. It was thought, therefore, 
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that an addition of acid to lemon juice would serve as a preservative both for 
the antiscorbutic vitamin and also against gross fermentation. With this end 
in view, a sample of juice made up to pjj 1’® hydrochloric acid was im¬ 
ported from Sicily. On its arrival (about 1 month after pressing) the juice was 
examined and fed to test guinea-pigs (Table V). 

Table V. The preservative action of hydrochloric acid in lemon juice. 

Dura¬ 
tion 
of 

Dose eyp. 

Animal Sex (cc,) (days) Pcw#-mor<em and general conclusions 

316 ^ 1-0 92 No apparent scurvy—slight haemorrhages on jaw, 

otherwise healthy 

335 $ 1*6 92 No apparent scurvy—slight haemorrhages on jaw, 

otherwise healthy 

308 2 2-0 92 No apparent scurvy—slight haemorrhages on jaw, 

otherwise healthy 

311 2-5 92 Quite normal and healthy 

319 ^ 3*0 92 Quito normal and healthy 

From this table, lemon juice preserved for 1 month with 0*3 % HCl 
(Pn potent as fresh lemon juice as an antiscorbutic. It was not 

preserved in the gross sense however. The juice on arrival was yellow, cloudy 
and fermented. This sample of juice was tested for its antiscorbutic potency 
after a further 12 months’ storage and was found to have preserved its potency 
intact, 1*5 cc. being a protective dose for a guinea-pig. 

It was next deemed desirable to ascertain whether there was an optimum 
acidity for the stability of the antiscorbutic vitamin, when kept under ordinary 
laboratory conditions, and whether the acidity of the juice could be increased 
still further to inhibit mould growth and fermentation, at the same time 
maintaining a palatable j uice rich in the antiscorbutic vitamin. 

Fresh lemons were squeezed and the juice obtained as described above. 
Samples were adjusted to L8, 1-4, 1-0 and 0*6 with pure HCl, whilst one 
sample was made up to p^ 3-0 with alkali. These samples together with a sample 
of ordinary (unpreserved) lemon juice were kept at room temperature (15°- 
18^) for 7“8 months in sterilised bottles, at the end of which time they were 
fed in doses corresponding to l*0-3*0 cc. to young guinea-pigs. Immediately 
before administration to the test animals, the various samples were brought 
to the same^Pf, namely that of fresh lemon juice (pjj 2*2) with standard alkali 
(or acid in the case of the less acid juice), the dilution of the juice being allowed 
for in the calculation of the size of dosage (Table VI). 

It is apparent from Table VI that vitamin C is destroyed both in the more 
acid solutions above p^ 1*8 and in the solution at p^ 3*0, though in the last 
case to a much smaller extent. In the solutions of 1*4 and less it appears 
that the vitamin is completely absent. 

On keeping these solutions it was noted that in addition to the precipitate 
of pulpy material which invariably shows itself in solutions of lemon juice, a more 
flocculent precipitate appeared. The bulk of this precipitate increased as the 


Sample 
Lemon 
juice -f 
0-3 % HCl 
(Pn 1-6) 



Table VI. TJie effect of aridity on the stability of vUamin C, 
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latter solutions developed a dark brown colour, the depth of which also varied 
with increase in acidity. This is possibly evidence of hydrolysis of the protein 
and carbohydrate of the juice. In these latter solutions no evidence of mould 
growth or fermentation was detected, whereas in the solutions at 1*8 and 2*2 
a slight growth of mould was noted. No great degree of discoloration took 
place in these two solutions. In the juice adjusted to pjj 3*0 mould growth 
and strong evidence of alcoholic fermentation were noted. The main result of 
this experiment is that the antiscorbutic vitamin system is shown to be most 
stable in the region of the natural of lemon juice, i.e, l*8-2-2. 

To test whether any precipitation of the vitamin took place in the more acid 
solutions of juice {p^ 1*4 and above), the residues of these juices were made up 
with distilled water to a total volume which was | of the original juice pre¬ 
served. Immediately before administering to test animals, the samples were 
shaken up well to ensure perfect mixing. 10 cc. of each sample were taken and 
brought to the normal pu of lemon juice, the final volume being in each case 
20 cc. Daily doses of 2-0 cc., 4*0 cc. and 6*0 cc., corresponding to 1*5, 3*0, 
4-5 cc. of the original juice were given, the usual technique being followed. 
Precautions were taken to ensure that representative samples were given to 
the test animals, by mixing between each dosage (Table VII). 

Table VII. Residues of juice from experm} ents in 2'able VI, 

Dura¬ 
tion of 

Sample of Animal Sex Dose exp. 

juice (cc.) (days) Post-mortem and general conclusions 

Residue from 429 $ 1*5 19 All these guinea-pigs were found to show severe 

juice-fllCl 430 ^ 3'0 19 extensive haemorrhages and beading of oosto- 

Pfi 0-0 424 4-5 22 chondral junctions. Acute scurvy 

Residue from 427 $ 1*5 19 

juice + HCl 435 3*0 22 

Pu 1-0 423 $ 4*5 19 

Residue from 434 ^ 1*5 22 

juice + HCl 437 ^ 30 22 

Pu 1*4 428 $ 4-5 19 

From this it will be seen that precipitation of the antiscorbutic vitamin does 
not take place in acid solution but that complete destruction of this factor occurs. 

III. The effect of other preservatives on the antiscorbutic 
potency of lemon juice. 

Formic acid and sodium benzoate. 

Two samples of lemon juice, preserved with 0*05 % sodium benzoate and 
0-25 % formic acid, respectively, were obtained from Sicily. On arrival in the 
laboratory both of these samples had fermented slightly as was evidenced by 
the escape of gas when the samples were opened. It was apparent that the 
preservation against gross fermentation exhibited by these two acids is inferior 
to that by similar amounts of sulphur dioxide in the form of potassium meta¬ 
bisulphite. Moreover, the palatability of the juices preserved by sulphur dioxide 
was superior to that of those preserved by sodium benzoate and formic acid. 
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From the time of pressing until the commencement of the animal feeing 
tests about a month elapsed. Doses ganging from 1*0 cc. to 3*0 cc, of each of 
the two samples were administered to the test guinea-pigs (Table VIII). 

Table VIII. Preservative action of sodium benzoate and of formic add, 

jDura- 

tion 

of 


Sample 

Animal 

Sex 

Dose exp, 
(cc.) (days) 

Post-mortem and general conclusions 

Lemon 

332 

6 

10 

50 

Slight femoral haemorrhages, sub-maxillary and jaw 

juice + 
0*05 % 

334 

$ 

1-5 

50 

more severe—scurvy 

Severe haemorrhages—acute scurvy 

sodium 

344 

d 

20 

74 

Extensive haemorrhages—acute scurvy 

benzoate 

309 

$ 

2-5 

88 

Pound dead: haemorrhages and emaciated con¬ 


321 

? 

30 

74 

dition— scurvy 

Extensive ha« iuorrhages—acute scurvy 

Lemon 

307 

S 

10 

43 

Extensive haemorrhages—acute scurvy 

juice -f 

328 

c? 

1-5 

57 

Extensive haemorrhages-—-acute scurvy 

0-25 % 

326 

d 

2*0 

60 

Extensive haemorrliages —acute scuiwy 

formic 

317 

d 

2-5 

86 

Haemorrhages—slight scurvy 

acid 

314 

s 

3-0 

96 

Kacmorrhapes—incipient senr vy 


It will be seen that 0*05 % benzoic acid and 0*25 % formic acid are as 
inefficient as 0*04 % metabisulpliite as preservatives of the antiscorbutic 
vitamin. Furthermore, they keep the juice neither palatable nor of good 
colour. 


Essential oil of cloves. 

Essential oils, such as oil of cloves, which have mild antiseptic properties, 
have been used for the preservation of wine and other substances which suffer 
deterioration from fermentation. A sample of juice pressed in the laboratory 
and preserved with 0*1 % oil of cloves was kept for 1-5 weeks at room tem¬ 
perature. No signs of mould giowth or fermentation could be detected and 
the sample of juice was palatable and of good colour (Table IX). 


Table IX. Preservative action of oil of cloves. 

Dura¬ 

tion 

of 





Dose 

exp. 


Sample 

Animal 

Sex 

(cc.) 

(days) 

Post-mortem and general conclusions 

Juice + 

0-1 % oU 

419 

0 

1*6 

23 

Extensive haemorrhages and beading of rib junctions 
-—acute scurvy 

of cloves 

412 

o 

2-0 

23 

Extensive haemorrhages and beading of rib junctions 
—acute scurvy 


421 

$ 

2-5 

23 

Pemoral haemorrhages: slight beading of rib junc¬ 
tions—scurvy 


422 

$ 

30 

23 

Pemoral haemorrhages: slight beading of rib junc¬ 
tions—scurry 


It will be seen that a daily dose of 3*0 cc. of lemon juice preserved with 
0*1 % oil of cloves is insufficient to protect against scurvy over 23 days. In 
fact, it appears that th6 antiscorbutic potency is lost as completely as with 
potassium metabisulphite 
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Glucose and sucrose. 

Since sugars and syrups are employed in the preparation of concentrated 
and dried fruit juice, it appeared advisable to test whether sucrose and glucose 
acted as preservatives for vitamin C in fresh lemon juice. 

Small samples (400 cc.) were placed aside in March 1928, preserved with 
30 % glucose, 10 %, 20 %, 30 % and 50 % sucrose. 

In February 1929, i.e, 11 months after storage, the appearance of the juices 
was noted (see Table X). 

Table X. 

Sample Appearance Remarks 

Juice 4-30 % glucose Slight mould All the samples smelt as if slightly 

Juice + 10 % sucrose Slight mould fermented and there was a slight 

Juice + 20 % sucrose Slight mould gas evolution 

Juice 4 30 % sucrose No mould 

Juice 4- 50 % sucrose No mould 

Daily doses of 1-5 cc. and 3-0 cc. of three of these samples, lemon juices 
preserved with 30 % glucose, 10 %, and 30 % sucrose respectively were fed 
to experimental guinea-pigs, the usual technique being followed (Table XI). 

Table XI. Preservative action of glucose and sucrose respectively. 


Dura¬ 

tion 

of 





Dose 

expt. 


Juice 

Animal 

Sex 

(cc.) 

(days) 

Post-mortem and general conclusions 

Lemon 

445 

9 

1-5 

24 

Scurvy. Femoral and costochondral haemorrhages and 

juice -H 





beading 

10% 

447 

c? 

30 

21 

Acute scurvy. Severe extensive haemorrhages 

sucrose 






Lemon 

448 

9 

1-5 

19 

Acute scurvy. Femoral haemorrhages and beading of 

juice 4- 





costochondral junctions 

30 % 

449 

9 

30 

19 

Acute scurvy. Femoral haemorrhages and beading of 

sucrose 





costochondral junctions 

Lemon 

444 

9 

1-5 

26 

Very small haemorrhages, femur and costochondral 

juice 4- 





junctions: no beading or other scurvy symptoms. 

30% 





Emaciated condition 

glucose 

446 

9 

30 

48 

No characteristic scurvy, haemorrhages or beading. 


Very emaciated condition 


Judging from the condition of the samples of lemon juice, the various 
concentrations of sugar were sufficient to inhibit to a great extent the growth 
of bacteria and moulds. This is in virtue of the osmotic effect. When the anti¬ 
scorbutic potency of the juices is compared an interesting difference between 
the behaviour of the two sugars, sucrose and glucose, is noted. 

The juices preserved with sucrose had lost all their antiscorbutic potency, 
the test animals having developed acute scurvy within 3 weeks. Unfortunately 
the test of the juice containing glucose could not be carried to a conclusive 
point as the animals became emaciated and suffered from digestive troubles, 
probably as the result of the high concentration of glucose. Whilst it cannot 
be said definitely that glucose is a good preservative for the antiscorbutic 
vitamin, it is obvious that there is an essential difference between the reducing 
sugar, glucose, and the non-reducing sugar, sucrose, in connection with 
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vitamin C. The animal receiving 1*5 cc, of the juice containing glucose showed 
no definite signs of scurvy after 26 days, while that receiving 3*0 cc. showed no 
symptoms after 48 days. It may be gathered therefore that this sample of 
juice retained a fair amount of its antiscorbutic potency, but no definite 
conclusions can be drawn. 

Discussion. 

Table XII summarises the results on the effect of various preservatives 
on lemon juice given in the present paper. 

These results are very striking. They indicate that those substances which 
exert the strongest preservative effect against gross fermentation possess the 
greatest destructive action on the antiscorbutic vitamin system. The juice 
which contained no added preservative retained its antiscorbutic potency to 
a great extent. The results with acid are particularly significant, since they 
indicate that the antiscorbutic vitamin is extremely unstable under conditions 
which are detrimental to the development of moulds and bacteria. 

Summary. 

1. Potassium metabisulphite, whilst being the best preservative for lemon 
juice against fermentation, has a definite destructive action on the antiscor¬ 
butic vitamin at laboratory temperature (15'^ IB""). This destruction proceeds 
with a measurable velocity. 

2. Lemon rind oil, whilst not preserving lemon juice satisfactorily against 
fermentation at ordinary temperature (15'-IS""), is less destructive towards 
vitamin C than potassium metabisulphite. A concentration of 0*07 % rind oil 
preserves the vitamin potency slightly better than 0*275 % rind oil, indicating 
that rind oil has a slight destructive action on the vitamin system. 

3. The optimal zone of stability of the antiscorbutic \dtamin in lemon 
juice at ordinary temperature lies between pjj 3-6--2*2, that is, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the natural acidity of lemon juice. 

4. Lemon juice adjusted with. HCl to 1*6 preserves its antiscorbutic 
activity for 14 months at ordinary temperatures. 

5. Sodium benzoate and formic acid exert a destructive action on vitamin C. 

6. Oil of cloves exerts a destructive action on the antiscorbutic vitamin 
comparable with that of 0*04 % potassium mctabisulphite. 

7. Sucrose fails to preserve vitamin C in lemon juice. Indications are given 
that glucose may exert a preservative action on the vitamin. 

8. It is pointed out that the antiscorbutic vitamin system is particularly 
unstable under conditions detrimental to the development of moulds and 
bacteria. 

The authors wish to thank the Directors of Messrs J. and J. Colman, Ltd., 
for permission to publish the results contained in this paper. Their thanks are 
also due to Miss E. G. Robotham for her careful supervision and feeding of the 
test animals. 
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VL THE PREPARATION OF GLUTATHIONE 
FROM YEAST AND LIVER. 

By NORMAN WINGATE PIEIE. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge, 

{Received December 2nd, 1929,) 

Various workers have published modifications of the original Hopkins [1921] 
method for the preparation of glutatliione without increasing markedly either 
the ease of the method or the purity of the final product. Hopkins [1929] 
obtained pure crystalline glutathione by a very much simplified technique in 
which the precipitation of glutathione as its crystalline cuprous salt was the 
most important feature. The still more simple method now to be described 
depends entirely for its success on the extreme specificity of this cuprous oxide 
j)recipitation in acid solution. 

The yield of glutathione by the Hopkins [1929] method is very variable 
although always large; it appeared that the yield became smaller when large 
(I cwt.) quantities of yeast were used than when only a few kilograms were 
worked up at a time. This loss seemed to be due to the difficulty of washing 
a large mercuric sulphide precipitate so as to remove all the adsorbed gluta¬ 
thione. An attempt was therefore made to dispense with the precipitation 
with mercuric sulphate. 

The extract obtained on boiling yeast in water was found to give an un¬ 
satisfactory cuprous salt when cuprous oxide was added directly to the acidified 
filtrate. Treatment with quantities of alcohol varying from 2000 to 150 cc. 
per kg. of pressed yeast was also unsatisfactory, although a filtrate rich in 
glutathione, as estimated by the paethod of Perlzweig and Delrue [1927], was 
obtained. The filtrates obtained from mixtures of pressed yeast with common 
salt, ammonium sulphate or small quantities of 30 % sulphuric acid contained 
very little glutathione. 

It was observed that the addition of a little ether to pressed yeast resulted 
in the formation of a smooth cream after a few hours' standing. This was very 
difficult to filter but filtration was much improved by the addition of sulphuric 
acid; acid has the further advantage of diminishing autoxidation in the filtrate. 
In the final method adopted a mixture of alcohol, ether and sulphuric acid is 
used, the concentration of sulphuric acid must be high both on account of the 
great buffering power of yeast and also to prevent frothing which occurs in 
mixtures of yeast, alcohol, ether and insufficient sulphuric acid. This mixture 
filters somewhat slowly but centrifuges easily and where the latter method of 

4—2 
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treatment is possible it is to be recommended. By this method the preparation 
of glutathione is remarkably easy and, using small quantities of yeast, crystal¬ 
line glutathione may easily be obtained in 3 days. 

Since this work was completed Kendall, McKenzie and Mason [1929] have 
published a method of preparation in which benzene is used to liberate the 
glutathione from yeast. I had tried toluene and butyl alcohol, adding 5 ct*. 
to 100 g. of pressed yeast, but abandoned them in favour of ether. 

Expkrimental. 

20 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid are added slowly to 100 cc. of 89 % 
alcohol, the mixture being kept cool; when cold 80 cc. of ether are added. This 
mixture is poured on to 2000 g. of pressed baker's yeast, coarsely crumbled, 
in a large jar. The mixture is stirred for a few minutes till homogeneous and 
poured on to two large Buchner funnels (it is necessary to put k]es(*iguhr on 
the papers to get clear filtration). Filtration is somewhat slow and aftc'r about 
4 hours nearly stops, at this point it is b«‘st to pour the fluid upper layer on to 
another funnel and allow the cake to suck dry for a few hours more. Too high 
a vacuum should not be maintained in the filter flask at first since the filtrate 
froths as the ether boils off. 

The combined filtrate amounts to about 1100 cc., a sample is titrated with 
sodium hydroxide using Congo red as indicator (the filtrale is generally just 
acid to Congo red) and the amount of 20 % sulphuric acid necessary to bring 
the filtrate to 0-5 N is added. 

Precipitalion with cuprous oxide is carried out as in Hopkins's method. 
The reaction proceeds satisfactorily at 20^ but is Ksomewhat more rajiid at 40'. 
About 1 g. of cuprous oxide is required and this is most conveniently added in 
2 cc. lots when suspended in about 30 cc. water. When about half the cuprous 
oxide has be(‘n added the salt should be allowed to settle and the mother-liquor 
poured off for further addition of oxide. At a later stage the addition of cuprous 
oxide will cause the re-solution of some of the cuprous-glutathione compound 
ali(‘ady formed; when this occurs the cuprous salt may be reprecipitated by 
blowing air through the solution for about an hour. The precipitate rcdissolves 
on very prolonged aeration Although flocculent and amorphous this compound 
has the normal copper content (17*0 %) and gives crystalline glutathione on 
decomposition. 

A further quantity of glutathione may be extracted from the yeast by 
1000 cc. of 1 % (by vol.) sulphuric acid warmed to about 40^\ Mixing is most 
easily effected by hand and the filtrate is treated precisely as before. A third 
extract prepared in the same way will also give some cuprous salt. The com- 
fejned extracts from which the cuprous salt has been separated give a copious 
pr^idpitate with the mercuric sulphate reagent used by Hopkins. This, after 
remoWl of the mercury with HgS, gives a further yield of cuprous salt. 

Aftel®i^preliminary washing on the centrifuge with 0*6 N sulphuric acid 
the cuprousSult must be washed with water till the washings are free from 
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sulphate. This is very laborious if a centrifuge is used since the washing must 
be repeated about ten times. Washing may be carried out by filtration if the 
surface at which filtration is occurring is situated above instead of below the 
precipitate to be washed. A convenient device may be made with two Jena 
sintered glass filters (as some filters of grade 3 allow the precipitate to pass, it is 
safer to use grade 4) of a suitable size. The cuprous salt is put in one and the 
other placed upside down on top, a watertight joint being made with a piece 
oi wide rubber tubing. The lower funnel is connected to a reservoir of distilled 
water about a metre above it and the upper one is attached to a flask and 
filter pump. Washing is continued till the filtrate is free from sulphate and 
remains so on shaking the filtration apparatus. 

After decomposition with HgS the filtrate from cuprous sulphide is eva¬ 
porated to small bulk in a vacuum desiccator at room temperature. If the 
volume of filtrate is too large for this and it is essential to distil in vacuo to 
concentrate the solution, a good pump should be used and the distillation 
carried out at about 25'^. Hopkins (unpublished work) has shown that a solu¬ 
tion of wholly crystalline glutathione is converted in part to a gummy material 
by a few hours’ exposure to a temperature of 40°. Crystallisation is generally 
spontaneous but should the solution reach a syrupy consistency without the 
appearance of foci rubbing with a glass rod will start crystallisation. 

By this method 2 g. of crystalline glutathione are obtained from 2 kg. 
yeast. Prom 25 kg. yeast 31 g. glutathione, of which 29 were perfectly crystal¬ 
line, were obtained. In this case only 7 g. came from the decomposed 
mercury precipitate. This probably represents glutathione which was autoxi- 
dised during the initial filtration and, when small quantities are used, or if 
the mixture is centrifuged, the extra yield does not repay the labour involved 
by mercury precipitation. 

The same method has been applied satisfactorily to liver. In the case of 
rabbit liver, 20 cc. of the alcohol-ether-sulphuric acid mixture are added to 
100 g. fresh tissue and the mixture is ground to a smooth paste with a little 
sand. The filtrate generally requires refiltration through kieselguhr. Pig or 
ox liver is put through a mincing machine before the addition of the alcohol 
mixture. To avoid the autolytic formation of free cysteine in liver these pre¬ 
liminary operations are carried out as rapidly as possible and in every case the 
Pji of the tissue has been lowered, by the sulphuric acid, to about 2, i,e. out 
of the range of peptidase action, within 40 minutes of the death of the animal. 
None of the liver preparations has given any colour with the Sullivan reagent 
under conditions such that 0-1 mg. cysteine hydrochloride could be detected 
clearly in the presence of 20 mg. glutathione. It would appear therefore that, 
as Bierich and Kalle [1928] hive suggested, only tivCes of free cysteine are 
present in fresh liver, since it has been shown in this laboratory that cysteine 
forms a cuprous salt similar to that of glutathione^. 

^ Glycylcysteine and prlycyl cysteine diketopiporazine also form cuprous derivatives. I hope 
to describe these componnds in a paper at present in preparation. 
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On addition of the alcohol mixture, minced liver becomes dry and granular. 
It is therefore squeezed in a press and the extract, amounting to 1080 cc. from 
2300 g. of ox liver and 300 cc. of the alcohol mixture, filtered through kiesel- 
guhr. The filtrate is now treated exactly as in the case of yeast. Glutathione 
prepared from liver by this method is not wholly crystalline and the analji^ical 
figures have been somewhat low, e,g. N — 12*5 %, S 9*93 %, while the ash 
is sometimes as high as 2 % (the analyses were made by Mr A. R. Colwell in 
this laboratory). The product seems however, as mentioned above, to be 
free from cysteine. 

Attempts to isolate glutathione by this method from muscle and blood have 
not so far given satisfactory results. 

Summary. 

A simple method for the isolation of glutathione from yeast is given. The 
yield is greater than by any of the methods described hitherto. 

The preparation of glutathione from liver is described. 

I am grateful to Sir F. G. Hopkins for his interest in this work. 
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VII. DETERMINATION OF VOLATILE 
SUBSTANCES. 

By GEORGE GAZENKO. 

From Prof. Fromholdt's Laboratory of Propedeutics, State University^ Moscow. 

{Received December 11th, 1929.) 

The quantitative determination of volatile subvstances in solution cannot be 
always considered satisfactory for many reasons. 

Some methods of measuring the amount of ammonia (Schloesing) require 
some days for their execution. Folin’s method of blowing air through the solu¬ 
tion in the cold is attended with some risk of losing a part of the substance with 
too rapid an air current. The same danger is observed in the measurement of 
preformed acetone by the formation of iodoform. 

Starting from Folin’s method, it vras decided, in order to eliminate all 
possibility of loss of the substance to be determined, to enclose the whole 
system, as is done in Regnault’s respiration-chamber. A special apparatus was 
constructed based on the following prin¬ 
ciple. Through the liquor to be analysed 
air is passed, by means of an air-pump, 
which carries away the volatile substance 
and enters, in the form of small bubbles, 
the receiver containing a standard solu¬ 
tion in which it is absorbed. After passing 
through the standard solution the air is 
again pumped through the liquid by the 
same air-pump and circulates indefi¬ 
nitely. 

In this way the volatile substance, if 
not absorbed at first in the receiver, is 
repeatedly brought into contact with the 
standard solution and is finally completely 
absorbed. The circulation being effected 
in a closed system, the possibility of any 
loss of substance is eliminated. 

An experiment with our apparatus 
was executed on a standard solution of 

(NH4)2S04. be analysed 

The amount of ammonia had previously been determined by means of 
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simple distillation with sodium hydroxide and titration. 10 cc. standard 
solution neutralised 18-7 and 18'8 cc. of A /10 acid. 


Distilled 

10 cc. of standard solution 
(NH<)gS 04 + 20 cc. 33 % 
NaOH without heating 
in our apparatus 


Time of distillation 
(min.) 

(1) 36 

( 2 ) 20 

(3) 15 

(4) 10 


Amount of 
N/10 H 2 SO 4 
neutralised 
18*7 
18*7 
18-7 
18-7 


The figures for the determination of ammonia in three different urines 
by means of our apparatus and the method of Kraeger-Reich-Schittenhelm 
are as follows. 


25 cc. urine 4- 10-0 g. NaCl + 1-0 g. Na^COy. 
vSohittenhelm adds some alcohol; we 
have used vaselin oil 


i \^/10 H 2 SO 4 neutralised 


Krueger 

With our 

method 

apparatUKS 

(1) 5-7 

5-9 


0 \9 

5-(> 

(2) 15-7 

15-9 


15-7 


DM 

(3) 13-7 

13-8 


13-8 


A series of experiments with varying quantities of alkali and with alcohol 
(as in the method of Krueger-Reich-Schittenhelm) did not show any advantage. 
Prolonged distillation (more than 20 minutes) with our apparatus did not 
increase the amount of H 2 SO 4 neutralised. 

Excellent results were obtained with the apparatus in the determination of 
acetone. 2 cc. of a standard solution of acetone in water required 3*8 cc. of 
A /10 iodine. From the same quantity of standard solution in our apparatus we 
have obtained the same result (3*8 cc.) in 10 minutes. (We have also obtained 
correct results with a micro-apparatus.) 

According to this, we are entitled to claim that the apparatus described 
above, in spite of its technical deficiencies, can be of great use owing to the 
simplicity of the methods used and the almost automatic character of its work, 
greatly shortening the time required for many analyses. 

There is no doubt that the closed circuit system can be, utilised in other 
ways in work with volatile substances. 



VIII. THE DETERMINATION OF SUCROSE 
BY HANES’S MODIFICATION OF THE 
HAGEDORN-JENSEN METHOD. 

By EENEST HAEOLD CALLOW. 

From the Food Investigation Board of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research and the Low Temperature Stationj Cambridge. 

{Received December 18ih^ 1929.) 

Hagedorn and Jensen’s micro-method for estimating blood-sugar was 
modified by Hanes [1929] to make possible the estimation of larger amounts 
of sugar. Hanes standardised his new procedure for maltose as well as for 
glucose. It has now been found that the method is also applicable to sucrose. 

The first stage in the estimation of sucrose is inversion. A standard 
solution of invert sugar was prepared by the method of Ling and Rendle [1905]. 
0-95 g. of pure sucrose was dissolved in 150 cc. of distilled water; 30 cc. of 
0-5 N hydrochloric acid were added, and the mixture was heated to boiling 
point. Boiling was continued for 1 minute. The solution was then rapidly 
cooled, 30 cc. of 0*5 N sodium hydroxide were added and enough distilled 
water to make 500 cc. This solution was tested by titration with Fehling’s 
solution, using methylene blue as an internal indicator [see Lane and Eynon, 
1923], The concentration of the invert sugar was found to be exactly right, 
viz. 0*2 g. per 100 cc. 



cc. O’Ol N thiosulphate equivalent to ferricyanide reduced 
Fig. 1. 
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Tliis standard solution of invert sugar was used to prepare more dilute 
solutions of known strength. The thiosulphate equivalent of known volumes 
of these dilute solutions was determined by the Hanes-Hagedorn-Jensen 
technique. The estimations were carried out exactly as described by Hanes 
except that the final volume was in each case made up to 15 cc. instead of 
10 cc. Concentrations of invert sugar between 0*2 and 3*5 mg, were used, six 
estimations being carried out for each concentration. The average of the six 
readings was used to construct the thiosulphate equivalent curve (Fig. 1). 
Since it is a straight line, there is a simple relationship between the thiosulphate 
equivalent and the invert sugar, viz. 1 cc. of 0*01 N thiosulphate is equivalent 
to 0*347 mg. of invert sugar or to 0*329 mg. of sucrose. 
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IX. STUDIES ON HEMICELLULOSES. 

L THE HEMICELLULOSES OF WHEAT BRAN. 


By FREDERICK WALTER NORRIS and ISAAC ARTHUR PREEGE. 

From the Department of Biochemistry, University of Birmingham. 

{Received December 20ih, 1929.) 

Introduction. 

The term hemiccllulose was fust proposed by Schulze [1891] as a group name 
for substances entering into the composition of the cell membrane, which, 
though in some respects similar to cellulose, yet differ from it in being soluble 
in dilute alkalis and comparatively easily hydrolysed by dilute mineral acids, 
yielding pentoses in addition to hexoses. 

Although the true physiological significance of the hernicelluloses is for 
the most part obscure, it would seem that they represent partly structural 
and partly reserve materials. Thus, reserve hernicelluloses occur in the kernels 
of seeds, especially such as are poor in their content of starch and fat. In 
such cases, hexoses predominate among the products of hydrolysis. Hemi- 
celluloses fulfilling probably mainly structural functions occur in seed and 
fruit husks, wood, straw, etc. The results obtained by earlier workers seemed 
to indicate that such hernicelluloses were largely composed of pentose residues, 
xylose and arabinose being the chief hydrolysis products isolated. The recent 
work of O’Dwyer (see p. 60), however, has shown that the furfuraldehyde- 
yielding ‘‘uronic’’ acids occur in some, at least, of these hernicelluloses, and 
it may be that preponderance of pentose residues is not a universal property 
of substances of this group. 

A typical method of attack was that used by Schulze and Tollens [1892], 
who extracted wheat straw and maize stalks with dilute alkali, precipitating 
the filtrate with dilute acid. Hydrolysis of the product gave xylose in each 
case. Schulze [1892] similarly obtained both arabinose and xylose from the 
brans of wheat and rye. Ulander and Tollens [1906] obtained rf-mannose 
and rf-galactose from certain reindeer mosses which contained no lichenin. 
Pentosans and methylpentosans were also present. Schulze and Pfenniger 
[1910], investigating the pods of Pisum sativum and Phaseolus vulgaris, found 
them to be rich in hernicelluloses, the amounts of which increased as the pods 
matured. The products of hydrolysis were galactose and arabinose. 

Baker and Pope [1900] obtained mannose and galactose from the hemi- 
ceUulose of the Indian clearing nut, while the hemicellulose of the ivory nut 
they showed to be laevulo-mannan. Both these hernicelluloses are to he 
regarded as reserve substances. 
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A careful study of the hemicellulose of the wood of American white oak 
has been carried out by O’Dwyer [1923]. Sawdust from this wood was 
extracted with 4 % sodium hydroxide, the extract neutralised with glacial 
acetic acid, and the hemicellulose precipitated by alcohol. The product was 
purified by precipitation from 2 % sodium hydroxide solution as a copper 
compound, as described by Baker and Pope [1900], this then being decomposed 
by treatment with dilute acetic acid. The hemicellulose was shown to contain 
some 70 % of pentose residues, xylan and araban, the former preponderating. 
The hexoses, mannose and galactose, were also identified amongst the hydro¬ 
lysis products. 

O’Dwyer [1926], following a method indicated by Clayson, Norris and 
Schryver [1921], later separated from beech wood two hemicelliiloses with 
distinct physical and chemical properties. Hemicellulose A, obtained by acid 
precipitation of a sodium hydroxide extract, yielded on hydrolysis xylost‘ 
and carbon dioxide, evolved under the conditions described by Nanji, Patou 
and Ling [1925], equivalent to 11 % of glyciironic acid. Hemicellulose B, 
obtained from the acid filtrate from the above by alcohol prec'ipitation, gave 
arabinose and carbon dioxide equivalent to 63 % of what was shown to be 
galacturonic acid. 

These results, showing that uronic acids, in some cases at least, enter 
into the composition of hemicelluloscs, and also the possibility that the 
hemicellulose from a particular source may be split up into a number of 
fractions, indicate a need for revision of much of the earlier work on thes(* 
susbtauces. 

Much confusion in nomenclature exists with reference to these so-called 
hemicelluloses. This is largely due to the great variety of plant material 
in which they are to be found and also to the doubt which exists as to 
their exact function. Schryver recognised the necessity for improvement 
in the nomenclature of these substances, and recently suggested the term 
‘‘polyuronide” to describe substances in which uronic acids are found in 
conjugation with sugars, especially pentoses [Candlin and Schryver, 1928]. 
The class of “polyuronides” would therefore include pectin and the struc¬ 
tural “hemicelluloses” such as those described by O’Dwyer. The older term 
“hemicellulose” might then be reserved for products which yield no uronic 
acids on hydrolysis. On this basis of classification, some of the products 
described in this paper are more correctly described as “polyuronides.” 

The work herein described aimed at a somewhat detailed investigation of 
the hemicelluloses of wheat bran. Owing to the ease wdth which such products 
as hemicelluloses may become contaminated with other colloidal cell-wall 
substances, special care is necessary if a pure product is to be obtained. To 
this end, such substances as pectin and lignin were removed from the tissue, 
by appropriate extractives, prior to the extraction of the hemicelluloses. 
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Experimental. 

Preparation, 

400 g. of the bran are allowed to stand for an hour with 2 litres of water. 
The mixture is then poured into an equal volume of 1 % ammonium oxalat(‘ 
solution, previously heated on the water-bath to 90®. The temperature is 
taken back to 90® and is maintained at this level for 2-3 hours. The mixture 
is allowed to cool, filtered through muslin, and extraction of pectin from the 
residue is repeated with 0-5 % ammonium oxalate. After filtering, as much 
liquid as possible is removed at the press. 

Removal of lignin is carried out by two extractions with 3 litres of 
alcohol containing 1 % of NaOH, each extraction being carried out under 
reflux for 2 hours. After the second extraction, the filtered tissue is further 
treated under reflux with 3 litres of neutral alcohol (50 %) for 1 hour. After 
filtration through muslin, excess liquid is again removed at the press. 

The first extraction of hemicellulosc is carried out with 3 litres of 4 % 
NaOH solution. Two or three further extractions with 4 % NaOH should 
be made from the residue. The combined extracts are filtered carefully, 
several times, through glass wool. 

To the filtered extrac^t is added rather more glacial acetic; acid than is 
necessary to neutralise it. The precipitate obtained at this stage (hemi- 
cellulose A) must be separated at the centrifuge. The mother liquor is reserved. 
The precipitate is repeatedly washed at the centrifuge with water, the early 
washings being added to the mother liquor. The precipitate is then treated 
with gradually increasing strengths of alcohol, in the usual way for obtaining 
a dry product. Drying is completed in vacuo over phosphorus pentoxide. 

The mother liquor from the above is filtered through paper pulp, after 
which half a volume of acetone is added to it. This precipitates hemicellulose B, 
which, after standing, may be filtered off. The filtrate is reserved. The pre¬ 
cipitate is redissolved in 4 % NaOH solution, the solution neutralised with 
glacial acetic acid, and the hemicellulose reprecipitated with half a volume of 
acetone. After several re-solutions and reprecipitafions in this way, the final 
product is taken up to dryness in the usual manner. 

To the filtrate reserved from the above is added a volume of acetone equal 
to that added previously. The precipitate—hemicellulose C—is purified by 
dissolving in water and precipitating with an equal volume of acetone, re¬ 
solution and reprecipitation being carried out several times and the final 
product then being taken to dryness. 

Yields of the crude hemicelluloses obtained in a typical preparation from 
400 g. of bran, calculated on the dry weight of the products, were: hemi¬ 
cellulose A, 8*0 g.; B, 4-6 g.; C, 4*5 g. 
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Purification. 

Hemicellulose A. The crude product is dissolved in 4 % sodium hydroxide 
solution (1000 cc.), and any undissolved matter is removed at the centrifuge 
or by filtration through paper pulp. 250 cc. of mixed Fehling’s solution are 
added to the clear liquid, and the copper compound formed is filtered off and 
decomposed by treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid. Precipitation of the 
hemicellulose is effected or assisted by the addition of acetone. The product is 
washed free from acid and copper chloride by three or four changes of acetone, 
after which drying is completed with alcohol. The product obtained in this 
way is contaminated with a little starch, but means have not been devised 
for eliminating this. 

Hemicellulose B, Some 5 g. of the crude product are dissolved with 
constant stirring in boiling water, and the solurion is boiled for a further 
5 minutes. Any small amount of insoluble residue is filtered off through glass 
wool and is neglected. The clear solution is cooled, and NaOH is added to 
give a final concentration of 4 %. 250 cc. of mixed Fehling’s solution are 
added with stirring, and after standing the precipitate—B1 copper complex— 
is removed by pouring through muslin. After further filtration through paper 
pulp, half a volume of acetone is added to the filtrate, and the secjond pre¬ 
cipitate—derived from hemicellulose B2—filtered off. The two precipitates, 
B1 and B2, are decomposed separately with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
acetone is added to effect or assist precipitation of the hemicelluloses. After 
further washings with acetone, and finally with alcohol, the process of purifi¬ 
cation described is repeated with each product to ensure complete separation. 

Hemicellulose C. This product is dissolved in 4 NaOH and mixed 
Fehling’s solution added. Although the viscosity of the solution increases 
greatly, no precipitate is obtained; conseqtiently half a volume of acetone is 

added, and the precipitate—designated C2 by analogy with B2 above.. 

filtered off, decomposed with hydrochloric acid, and the hemicellulose C2 
precipitated, washed, and dried as usual. 

General properties of the hemicelluloses. 

The four hemicellulose fractions were obtained in the form of white 
amorphous powders of low ash content (0‘3-2*0 %). Hemicellulose A was 
somewhat soluble in boiling water, while fractions Bl, B2 and C2 were 
almost completely dissolved. The aqueous solution of C2 was laevorotatory. 
No iodine colorations were obtained, except in the case of fraction A, a sus¬ 
pension of which in water gave a blue colour owing to the presence of a little 
starch. 

Furfuraldehyde estimations were carried out on all fractions, and also 
decarboxylations by the method of Nanji, Baton, and Ling [1925]. Mean 
values for a number of determinations are given in the following table, the 
results quoted being calculated in all cases on the dry, ash-free substance. 
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Hemicellulose ... 

A 

Bl 

B2 

C2 


/o 

o/ 

/o 

% 

% 

Furfuraldehyde 

66-0 

48-4: 

3-2 

49'0 

Carbon dioxide 

Nil 

1-85 

Nil 

1-98 

Uronic anhydride 


7‘40 


7*92 


The crude hemicellulose B yielded 31-1 % of furfuraldehyde. Conse¬ 
quently, fractions Bl and B2 are present approximately in the ratio 2:1. 

Preliminary hydrolysis. 

The yields of hemicelluloses obtained were not sufficient for more than 
preliminary investigations to be made as to the nature of the sugars liberated 
on hydrolysis. 

The procedure followed in all cases was to boil the hemicellulose under 
reflux for 4 hours with 1 % sulphuric acid, 50 cc. of the acid being used per g. 
of hemicellulose. x4t the end of this time, the hydrolysis liquor was neutralised 
while still hot with the theoretical volume of a standard strong solution of 
baryta. The precipitate of barium sulphate formed was filtered off, and the 
filtrate suitably concentrated in \)ainio. 

Hemicellulose A. The concentrated liquor obtained thus from 5 g. of 
hemicellulose A was divided into several portions. One portion treated with 
diphenylhydrazine yielded a white crystalline precipitate of arabinose di- 
phenylhydrazone, melting, after two recrystallisations, at 202®. 

From another portion, cadmium xylonobromide was obtained, indicating 
the presence of xylose. 

Repeated attempts to obtain mucic acid,'by nitric acid oxidation of some 
of the sugar syrup, failed, nor was it possible to prepare mannose hydrazone. 
Likewise, the Pinoff-Selivanoff test for ketohexoses gave a negative result. 

An osazone was prepared, which was found to be a mixture. A little of 
it was insoluble in hot water; examined microscopically this was found to be 
glucosazone, doubtless derived from the contaminating starch. Examination 
of the osazone soluble in hot w'ater showed it to be a mixture of xylosazone 
and arabinosazone, the characteristic form of each being clearly seen. 

Thus, it may be supposed that the only sugars obtainable from hemi¬ 
cellulose A on hydrolysis are xylose and arabinose. The detection of these 
two sugars as the products of hydrolysis of the hemicellulose of wheat bran, 
which is precipitable by acid, thus confirms the finding of Schulze [1892], 
whose wheat bran hemicellulose” corresponds to this fraction. 

Hemicellulose Bl. The chief product of hydrolysis of this substance would 
appear to be xylose. A large amount of cadmium xylonobromide was obtained 
on treating a portion of the hydrolysis liquor according to Bertrand’s method. 
Another portion of hydrolysis liquor gave a very small amount of arabinose 
diphenylhydrazone, melting after recrystallisation at 202-203®. 

An osazone was prepared, and a little of it, too small in amount for further 
examination at this point, was found to be insoluble in hot water. The residue 
was practically pure pentosazone, ipelting after several recrystallisations at 155®. 
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In an endeavour to ascertain the nature of the insoluble osazone, the 
hydrolysis liquid from a further 5g. of B1 was evaporated in vacuo, just to 
dryness, and the sugar extracted twice with 50 cc. portions of absolute alcohol. 
The residue was then extracted with 80 % alcohol. The combined absolute 
alcohol extracts and the 80 % extract were separately evaporated, and 
the sxigars taken to dryness by repeated treatment with absolute alcohol, 
drying being completed in vacuo. The bulk of the sugar was extracted by the 
absolute alcohol, and the dry product from this gave - 26*^’ for c — 1-G. 

The osazone obtained from this fraction was a mixture. The portion 
insoluble in hot water was repeatedly extracted with hot water to remove 
pentosazone. Tt was recrystallised from 50 % alcohol, and under Ihe micro¬ 
scope was seen to crystallise in clusters of thick yellow needles, quite distinct 
in appearance from the osazones of glucose and galactose. The melting point 
of the purified osazone was 158‘\ The pentosazone, doubtless xylosazom^, 
melted after recrvstallisation at 155"'. 

It seems not improbable that the insoluble "'osazone” here obtained was 
derived from glycuronic acid. Mayer [19001 found that glycurouic acid treated 
with excess of phenylhydrazine yielded a compound melting at 159-161 \ 
Again, Giemsa [1900] obtained a glycuronic acid ])henylhydraz]ne derivative 
melting at IGO"", crystallising in yellowish needles, insoluble in water, and 
recrystallisable from dilute alcohol Oalacturoiiic acid, on the other hand, is 
said to yield no crystalline derivatives with phenylhydrazine |see Ehrlicli, 
1917], 

The sugar soluble in 80 % alcohol gave two similar osazone fractions. 

Other sugar tests than those described having yielded negative results, it 
appears that the products of hydrolysis of hemicellulose B I consist chiefly ol 
xylose, accompanied by a little arabinosc and also a uronic acid, possibly 
glycuronic acid, though tlie evidence for this is at present incomplete. At 
the same time, the fiirfuraldchyde yield from the hemicellulose, viz. 48*4 %, 
is too low to be accounted for in this way, and it is possible that another sugar 
present has escaped detection, 

Hemicellulose B2, This yielded but 3*2 % of furfiiraldehyde, while uronic 
acids were shown to he absent. Consequently, on hydrolysis, a small amount 
of pentose should he obtained, the residue of the hydrolysis product being 
hexose. Hydrolysis was carried out in the usual way on some 2 g. of B2. 

'From a portion ol llie neutral bydrolyeiB llcyuor an osazone wa^ ptepaxed, 
tb.e \>n\k ol was Insoluble in hot water. This osazon<i was lonnd to 

m sbvMwes ol needles, resembling glucosazone. After recrystallising 
from 50 % alcohol it ga\ e a melting point of 205'^. Glucosazone melts at this 
temperature. The small amount of pentosazone formed, soluble in hot water 
was not examined. 

Attempts to obtain mannose hydrazone from another portion of the 
hydrolysis liquor failed, while the Pinoff-Selivanoff test for ketoses likewise 
gave a negative result. 
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It seems, therefore, that hemicellulose B2 is a glucosan, admixed with a 
little pentosan. The amount of the hemicellulose available, however, was not 
sufficient to allow of further test. 

Hemicellulose C 2, A copious white crystalline precipitate was obtained 
when a little of the hydrolysis liquor from hemicellulose C2 was treated in 
the usual way for the production of arabinose diphenylhydrazone. After two 
recrystallisations from 60 % alcohol this product melted at 203®, establishing 
the presence of arabinose. 

A very small amount of cadmium xylonobromide was obtained from 
another portion of the hydrolysis liquor. Mucic acid could not be obtained. 

An osazone was prepared, and proved to be a mixture. A portion in¬ 
soluble in hot water, after purification and recrystallisation from 50 % alcohol, 
was found to have a crystalline form resembling that of the insoluble phenyl- 
hydrazine derivative described above as obtained from the products of hydro- 
l}sis of hemicellulose B 1. It melted at 161-163®. Hence this too may be a 
derivative of glycuronic acid. The osazone soluble in hot water formed along 
with this was arabinosazone, contaminated with a little xylosazone, and melting 
at 155®. 

Thus, wheat bran hemicellulose C2 is an araban, associated with some 
8 % of uronic acid anhydride, possibly glycuronic anhydride, and con¬ 
taminated with a little xylaii. 

Discussiojsj. 


The following scheme indicates diagrammatically the method of preparation 
of the homicelluloses, the products of hydrolysis being shown in brackets. 


Residiio: Extract ropeatedl^^ 
\ with 4 % NaOll 


Residue; Fibre etc. 


Precipitate: 
Hkmtcejllulose a 
Purified by copper treatment 
{Xylose^ arcibimst) 


Precipitate: Deooxxmose 
I with HCl; 
a4d acetone 

HiDMIOBIJUtTLdSIB B 1 
(Xylose i uronic acid) 

Biooheiii^ 1030 xxxv 


Wheat bran ; Extract successively with 0-5 % 
I ammonium oxalate and 1 % 

I alcoholic sodium hydroxide 


Extracts: Contain pectin and lignin 


Extracts: Contain Hemickleuloses 

I Acidify with acetic acid. Centrifuge 


•Solution: Filter; 

I add half volume of acetone 


HEMICEIiliUEOSE B 

Jbssolve: add 
NaOH to 4 % 
and Fehling'a 
solution 


Filtrate: Add half 
volume of 
acetone. De- 
compose ppt. 

HBMIOBELtrX.OSB B 2 
(Olucose) 


Add a vo\\\m© 
of acetone equal 
to above. Dis¬ 
solve ppt. in 
4% NaOH; add 
Fehling’s solu¬ 
tion and ace¬ 
tone. Decom¬ 
pose ppt. 


Hemicellulose C 2 
(Aradi?iose/ uronic acid) 


5 
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Four hemicellulose fractions with widely differing characteristics have 
thus been separated from wheat bran, two of them containing small amounts 
of uronic acid residues. 

Hemicellulose B 2 is of particular interest, both from its mode of separa¬ 
tion, and from the fact that it is practically a pure hcxosan. The preliminary 
hydrolysis described would appear to suggest that it is a glucosan. Though 
glucosan is not usually to be regarded as a constituent of hemicelluloses 
(except the amylohemicelluloses, rather different types of substance), various 
workers have claimed to obtain glucose from hemicellulose hydrolysis pro¬ 
ducts. Thus, Schulze and Castoro [1903] obtained from certain hemicelluloses 
a sugar convertible to glucosazone which they regarded as probably glucose. 
Also, glucose has been stated to arise, along with mannose and methylpentose, 
when the hemicellulose-like yeast gum is hydrolysed [see Hashitani, 1927]. 

The results in the case of hemicellulose B1 must be consideri'd unsatis¬ 
factory, since it would appear that a hexose has escaped detection. Xylose, 
arabinose, and a uronic acid were shown to be present, but the figures ob¬ 
tained for fiirfuraldehyde and carbon dioxide are so low that they indicate the 
presence of another constituent. The very small amounts of the individual 
fractions available renders the isolation of hydroiy is products a difficult 
problem. 

On the other hand, furfuraldehyde and carbon dioxide numbers are almost 
completely acc'ounted for on the assumption that this substance is a urono- 
araban containing some 8 % of uronic anhydride. 

Summary. 

A general method of preparation and purification of hemicelluloses is 
described. 

The hemicelluloses of wheat bran yield four fractions, chemically and 
physically distinct, two of them containing small percentages of uronic acid 
residues. 

Preliminary hydrolyses of the four products have been carried out. Hemi¬ 
cellulose B2 appears to be a glucosan, whilst the other fractions are largely 
comj>osed of pentose residues. 
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In the course of an investigation on glycogen, the solubility of a sample 
prepared in the usual way by boiling tissue with 60 % KOH was compared 
with that of a sample prepared from an aqueous extract of tissue dehydrated 
by alcohol, and it was observed that the former sample reached a stable 
value very much more rapidly than the latter. It was therefore decided to 
prepare glycogen from several sources, without boiling with potassium 
hydroxide aud to determine the solubilities of the products obtained. In the 
course of the work it was found necessary to revise the method employed for 
estimating glycogen, and, in order to do this, the solubility of glycogen in 
aqueous alcohol was investigated. 

Method of preparation. 

Since the usual method of preparing glycogen by boiling tissue with 60 % 
potassium hydroxide appeared to affect the solubility of the product, it was 
considered advisable to use a method less likely to have a chemical action 
on the carbohydrate complex. Dehydration of the tissue by alcohol and 
sxibsequent extraction with water was the method selected, except in one 
case (frog muscle) wh(‘re the tissue was extracted with 4 % trichloroacetic 
acid, and the glycogen precipitated with alcohol. Three sources of glycogen 
were used: mussel (whole body), frog (skeletal muscle) and rabbit (liver). The 
method employed varied slightly in each case. 

Masset (Mytilus ejdulis). Mussels were killed, and the tissue was de¬ 
hydrated, by being put into alcohol. For the first batch boiling 80 % alcohol 
was used, for the second, cold 80 % alcohol. The solid residue was filtered 
off, dried with absolute alcohol and with ether, exposed to the air to remove 
all traces of ether, and finally ground in a mortar. Glycogen was extracted 
from this powder with water: the proteins, denatured by the treatment with 
alcohol, were soluble only to a small extent. 

To test the completeness of extraction, a portion of the mussel powder was extracted 18 times 
with small quantities of water at 0°, and the glycogen in each extract and in the residue estimated 
separately (Fig. 1, curve a). The experiment was repeated, using water at 26° (curve 6), but the 
amounts extracted were not appreciably greater. Grinding with sand between each extraction 
gave much more satisfactory I'esults (curve c), and it was concluded that the difficulty of extrac¬ 
tion was mechanical. From Fig. 1 it is apparent that the seventh and subsequent extracts 
contain negligible amounts of glycogen; in later work, therefore, the mussel powder was extracted 
six times. 


6—2 
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Glycogen values are given throughout this paper in terms of the reducing sugar found after 
3 hours’ hydrolysis by 2*2 % by wt. hydrochloric acid. It is usual to multiply this by 0-927 
to convert to glycogen. This assumes a 97 % hydrolysis, but working with a purified sample of 
glycogen prepared by Dr Slater, it was never found possible to reach so high a value, the mean 
obtained l)eing 94 %, corresponding to a conversion fardor 0-957. 

The glycogen in the water extract was purified by precipitation with two 
volumes of alcohol. 

The nitrogen and phosphorus contents of successive precipitates were examined, and it was 
found that the ratio of the nitrogen and phosphorus to glycogen fell considerably alter the first 
precipitation, showed no decided change after the second, and after the third precipitation the 
nitrogen values rose, phosphorus remaining nearly steady (Table I). This uncxj>ectod result was 
repeated in each preparation examined, and suggests that tlie glycogen molecule in the natural 
state may contain nitrogen, and possibly also phosphorus. For the third precipitation it was 
necessary to add an electrolyte to coagulate the glycogen; a few drops of a normal solution of 
potassium acetate were used. 



Fig. 1. Extraction of glycogen from dried mussel powder. 
(a) Water at 0°. (6) Water at 25“. 

(c) Water + grinding with sand at 15^ 


Table I. 

Ratio mg. j)hosphoru8 and mg. nitrogen to 100 mg. glycogen. 



Untreated 

extract 

After 1 ppt. 

A 

After 2 ppt. 

After 3 ppt. 


P 

N 

P 

N 

P 

N 

r 

P 

N 

Prep. A 

0-91 

1-91 

0-20 

0-56 

0-21 

0-56 

0-17 

0-98 

,, B 

0-85 

1-74 

0-75 

0-67 

0-63 

0-54 

0-64 

0-70 


Ill order to remove small amounts of protein that might still be associated 
with it, the glycogen was dissolved in 4 % trichloroacetic acid, filtered and 
dialysed. 

After three precipitations with alcohol, dialysis of the product produced a rise in the ratio 
of nitrogen to glycogen. If the glycogen were first dissolved in 4 % trichloroacetic acid, the small 
amount of insoluble matter filtered off, and the solution dialysed, there was a larger rise. If, 
instead of being dissolved in trichloroacetic acid, the glycogen were boiled for 2 hours with 60 % 
potash, the ratio of nitrogen to glycogen fell very considerably (Table II). 
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Table II. 

Ratio mg. nitrogen to 100 mg. glycogen. 

After dissolving in 4- % 

Prep. C after 2 ppt. After trichloroacetic acid with After boiling with 

wim 66 % alcohol dialysis subsequent dialysis 60 % potash 

0-77 0-81 0^83 0*30 

After dialysis the glycogen was precipitated a third time in 66 % alcohol 
and then dried in a vacuum desiccator over calcium chloride. This should 
give the half-hydrate, CgHj^Og, JHgO [Slater, 1924]. 

Rabbit. The rabbit liver was removed immediately the animal was killed 
and was minced into ice-cold 94 % alcohol, filtered and the residue re¬ 
extracted with ice-cold alcohol, filtered and the residue dried in air and 
ground in a mortar. Glycogen was extracted from this powder in the same 
manner as for mussels. 

Frog. The frogs’ muscles were ground in 4 % trichloroacetic acid and the 
extract treated as the water extract from mussel powder, except that the 
glycogen was not again dissolved in trichloroacetic acid. 

Method of determining solubility. 

Preliminary experiments showed that glycogen did not go into solution 
comjiletely for several days. This made it necessary to ensure that the material 
should remain sterile during the time of the experiment. Small two-necked 
flasks were used, one neck closed with a rubber cap, the other stoppered with 
cotton wool and covered with a glass cap. A small amount of glycogen 
(1 to 0-3 g.) was placed in the flask and sterilised for 30 minutes in steam on 
3 consecutive days; an amount of sterile water, insufficient to dissolve all 
this glycogen, was injected through the rubber cap, and the flask was placed 
in a thermostat. At intervals of 6 to 60 hours small amounts (about 0*5 cc.), 
were withdrawn by means of a hypodermic syringe, placed in a centrifuge 
cup, covered with a drop of liquid paraffin to prevent evaporation, and 
centrifuged for 20 minutes. 0*1 cc. of the solution was used for the estimation 
of the glycogen. That the solutions remained sterile was shown by plating 
out a drop on agar at the conclusion of the experiment. (Previous experi¬ 
ments with unsaturated glycogen solutions showed that the strength of the 
solution was not altered by centrifuging in these conditions.) 

Method of estimating glycogen. 

Since the quantities of glycogen available were small it was necessary to 
use a micro-method for estimation. The glycogen was still associated with 
appreciable quantities of nitrogen and phosphorus, and was therefore possibly 
contaminated by reducing substances, so it was considered desirable to use 
the full method of estimation by boiling with 60 % potassium hydroxide and 
not merely to hydrolyse the solution with acid. 
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With the exception of the method of do Jongh and Planolles [1924], depending on the turbidity 
of glycogen solutions precipitated by alcohol in the presence of other, which is not suitable for 
accurate estimations, all micro-methods for the estimation of glycogen are modifications of 
Pfltiger’s method'[1904], and depend on the destruction of lower carbohydrates by boiling with 
60 % potassium hydroxide, and precipitation of glycogen from the resulting solution with 
alcohol. Evans [1925] has pointed out that when estimating small quantities of glycogen ima 
considerable mass of tissue, involving the use of relatively large vohimes of solution, there is a 
loss of glycogen, increasing with increasing volume of fluid, pointing strongly to the solubility 
of glycogen in aqueous alcohol, at least in the presence of a high concentration of potash. Holmes 
and Holmes [1926] carried out some experiments to test the recovery of glycogen added to a 
potassium hydroxide-alcohol mixture of the concentration used in their estimations, and obtained 
on the average a recovery of over 100 %, and concluded that there is no appreciable loss through 
solubility of glycogen in alcohol. Possibly they obtained such good values because they added 
solid glycogen, instead of precipitating from a solution, and, as the results of the solubility deter¬ 
minations show, glycogen may be very slow in dissolving. In a modifleation of the Pfliigor method 
introduced by Bierry and Gouzon [1928], glycogen is not precipitated after alkaline hydrolysis, 
but acid is added and an acid hydrolysis carried out on the same solution. Proteins are afterwards 
removed with mercuric nitrate, and the sugar is estimated. This procedure avoids loss of glycogen 
by solution in alcohol, but might cause an additive error, since any reducing substange not 
destroyed in either the alkaline or the acid hydrolysis, and not precipitated by mercuric nitrate, 
would be estimated as sugar. 


To find whether any glycogen remained in solution after precipitation 
with alcohol, when using a micro-morlification of the Pfliiger method, the 
residual alcoholic solution from a glycogen estimation (the tissue used in this, 
and in all other estimations when working out the method for estimating 
glycogen, was, for convenience, skeletal muscle from the frog) was evaporated 
nearly to dryness, washed with 1 cc. of absolute alcohol and centrifuged, and 
the glycogen estimated in the residue by acid hydrolysis and determination 
of the reducing power. 


Table III. 


Apparent solubility of glycogen from frog muscle in 75 % alcohol. 


0'2-4)*3g. muscle (or in last 3 experiments 0*1 cc. glycogen solution), were boiled with 2co. 
60 % potassium hydroxide for hours, neutralised with glacial acetic acid, filtered and 3 volumes 
absolute alcohol added, making 20 oe. in all. 


mg. glycogen ppt. 
by alcohol 
0*69 
0'88 
0-59 
MO 
109 
0-065 
0-054 

0-169 

9-60 

9-50 

6^83 


mg. glycogen recovered 
from alcohol 
0-166 
0-128 
0-166 
0-227 
0-189 
0-091 
0-296 
0-241 
0-172 
0-143 
0-166 
0-197 


Apparent solubility of 
glycogen in 76 % alcohol 
mg. per 100 cc. 

0-83 

0-64 

0-83 

M4 

0-96 

0-46 

1-48 

1-21 

0-86 

0*72 

0-78 

0-99 


The results (Table III), show clearly the presence of some reducing sub¬ 
stance, probably, at least in part, glycogen. A reducing substance stable to 
alkaline hydrolysis, soluble in 76% alcohol, and relatively insoluble in 
absolute alcohol would be included in this estimation. If there should be 
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such a substance present in the muscle in variable quantity, it would account 
for the irregularity of the results. 

Methyl alcohol and acetone were also tried as precipitants for glycogen, 
but failed to give as good results as ethyl alcohol. 

As these results indicated that glycogen had an appreciable solubility in 
75 % alcohol, but did not give accurate figures, it was decided to study the 
problem of the solubility of glycogen in aqueous alcohol using purified glycogen 
and varying strengths of alcohol, so that the influence of other substances 
present in muscle should be eliminated. 

Solubility of glycogen in aqueous alcohoL 

In practice it was found best to estimate the solubility by an indirect 
method. A known quantity of glycogen in aqueous solution was treated with 
alcohol in amounts calculated to give 50, 60, 66, 75, 80 and 90 % alcohol 
by volume. The glycogen precipitated by this treatment was separated by 
centrifuging and estimated. The solubility of glycogen-^in the aqueous alcohol 
was calculated from the difference between the amount of glycogen pre¬ 
cipitated and the amount originally taken. On account of the slight solubility 
of glycogen, very small quantities must be used in order to show a difference 
that can be measured with 4 iny degree of accuracy. The glycogen used was a 
highly purified sample from Mytilus, kindly supplied by Dr Slater. It is 
generally agreed that to precipitate pure glycogen satisfactorily from aqueous 
solution by the addition of alcohol is difficult. The turbid solution will not 
coagulate and settle with any regularity, even after centrifugalisation for 
30 minutes. One drop of a 60 % potassium chloride solution was therefore 
added, making a final concentration of 0-6 % potassium chloride (Fig. 2, 
curve a). 

When estimating glycogen after boiling with potassium hydroxide there is 
always a high concentration of salt or of alkali present, so the solubility was 
also determined in the presence of 21 % potassium acetate, 42 % potassium 
trichloroacetate, 15 % potassium chloride, and 15 % potassium hydroxide, 
these being approximately the concentrations reached when estimating 
glycogen. In each case the electrolyte was added to the glycogen solution 
before the alcohol, and subsequent procedure was that described above. The 
results are shown in Fig. 2. The solubility in the presence of 4 % trichloro¬ 
acetic acid was also determined, since this concentration of trichloroacetic 
acid is frequently used for extracting tissue. 

In previous methods of estimating glycogen the concentration of alcohol 
used for precipitating glycogen has varied considerably. Pfliiger [1904] used 
67 %; Kahn [1922] in a micro-method 52-5 %; Evans [1926] for plain muscle 
66 %. From the curves in Fig. 2 it is clear that it is useless to employ higher 
concentrations of alcohol than 66 % when the original volume of solution is 
fixed, since the loss due to increased final volume more than counterbalances 
the gain from decreased solubility. When the final volume is the limiting factor 
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it is definitely better to use 66 % rather than 75 %, as it is possible to use a 
larger initial volume and the percentage loss is lessened. 

Pfliiger [1904] precipitated glycogen from the alkaline solution after 
diluting with two volumes of water; in some more recent methods the alkali 
is neutralised, usually with glacial acetic acid, in order to precipitate protein, 
and this is filtered off before alcohol is added. It is apparent from big. 2 
that glacial acetic acid is not a suitable acid to use, as the solubility of glycogen 
is higher when potassium acetate is present than in the presence of either 
potassium trichloroacetate, potassium chloride or im-neutralised KOH. It 
would seem that there is little to choose from the point of view of solubility 
alone between these last three conditions. It is probably better to neutralise, 
as this undoubtedly removes considerable quantities of protein. When hydro- 



concentration of alcohol, % by volume 
Fig, 2. The solubility of glycogen in aqueous alcohol. 

{a) Alcohol+ 0-b% KCl. (h) Alcohol+ 4 % CClgCOOH. 

{c) Alcohol + 21 % CHj, COOK. (d) Alcohol -f 42 % CCls COOK. 

(e) Alcohol + 15 % Kcl, (/) Alcohol + 16 % KOH. 

chloric acid is used, although the solubility of glycogen is least, a further 
. complication is introduced as the potassium chloride formed is only slightly 
soluble in alcohol, and large quantities of salt are precipitated along with the 
glycogen. This did not interfere with the acid hydrolysis, or with the estima¬ 
tion of sugar by the Hagedorn and Jensen method, but might with other 
methods. Since trichloroacetic acid is a definite protein precipitant, and its 
potassium salt is soluble in alcohol, it was decided to use this acid. Table IV 
shows a comparison of the result of neutralising with each of the three acids 
in an estimation of glycogen in muscle. 
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Table IV. 

After boiling frog muscle with potassium hydroxide the solution was diluted, three equal 
parts taken and neutralised with hydrochloric, glacial acetic and trichloroacetic acids respec¬ 
tively, the precipitates (of protein) were removed by centrifuging and the glycogen in an aliquot 
part of each solution precipitated with two volumes of alcohol and estimated. 

mg. glycogen found when alkaline digest 
is neutralised with 


Final vol. 

0 lacial 

Hydro¬ 

Trichloro¬ 



of solution 

acetic 

chloric 

acetic 



cc. 

{a) 

(^) 

(c) 

b-n 

c - a 

6 

0-867 

1*283 

1-231 

0-416 

0-364 

6 

0495 

0-640 

0-629 

0-145 

0-134 

0 

0-808 

0-938 

0-996 

0-1.30 

0*188 

C) 

0-496 

0*472 

0-976 

-0-024 

0*480 

9 

9-0(> 

8-87 

— 

-0-19 

_ 

9 

3-80 

4-21 

— 

0-41 

_ 

9 

4-74 

— 

4-92 

— 

0*18 

9 

8-71 

— 

8*75 

— 

0-04 


The final procedure adopted was as follows. The solution was boiled with 
no % potassium hydroxide for 2| hours, cooled, neutralised with 40 % tri¬ 
chloroacetic acid, the final adjustment being made with dilute potassium 
hydroxide, so that the solution was faintly violet to bromocresol purple, the 
solution W’as made up to a known volume, centrifuged, and two volumes of 
alcohol were added to an aliquot part. Bromocresol purple was chosen as an 
indicator since it changes colour almost at neutrality, and since it is possible 
to see the colour even when working on muscle, 'which gives a brown solution. 
The glycogen precipitate was separated by centrifuging, washed once with 
absolute alcohol, hydrolysed with 2*2 % hydrochloric acid, and the sugar 
estimated either by the original Hagedorn and Jensen method [1923], or by 
Hanes’s [1929] modification for use with larger quantities. It is advisable to 
wash the glycogen with absolute alcohol, since even 80 % dissolves an appre¬ 
ciable fraction. A correction can be added for the glycogen lost by solution 
in the alcohol when precipitating, it can be found by reference to the potassium 
trichloroacetic acid curve (Fig. 2, curve d). Table V shows the result of 
estimating a solution of purified glycogen, {a) by acid hydrolysis, {h) by the 
method described above. The recovery of glycogen added to an estimation 
on frog muscle is also shown. The glycogen solution was added to a portion 
of the alkaline digest before neutralisation. In each case the recovery is low: 
this may be due to some substance present in muscle, which affects the 
solubility of glycogen, as noted above. 


Table V. 


mg. glycogen found in 2 cc, solution. 


Estimated by acid 

Estimated as described 

Added in an estimation 

hydrolysis 

in text 

on muscle 

1*36) 

1*301 

1*31) 

1-28| 

l*34f 

1*40/ 

2*12\ 

2*14\ 

2*02) 

2*14 

2*12 

2-26 

2-17 ■ 

2*05 

___ 

214 

2*04 i 

— 
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Solubility of glycogen in water. 

First the solubility of mussel glycogen, prepared as described, i.e. without 
boiling with alkali, was compared, at 20°, with that of a similar sample boiled 
for 2^ hours with 60 % potassium hydroxide. The results are showndn Fig. 3 
(curves a and b). When the experiment was repeated, using a second pre¬ 
paration of glycogen from the same batch of mussel powder, the curves pro¬ 
duced by plotting the results were not identical with those of the first 
preparation, but of a similar type (Fig. 3, curves c and d). Glycogen prepared 
from a second batch of mussel powder, prepared similarly to the first, except 
that the mussels were killed and dehydrated by cold alcohol instead of boiling 
alcohol, gave a curve intermediate between those of the first two preparations 
(Fig. 3, curve e). In each case the solubility of glycogen which had been 
boiled with alkali had reached a practically stable value at the first estimation, 
whereas the glycogen not boiled with alkali required from 3 to 4 days for 
maximum solubility to be reached. In the first experiment after 5 days at 20° 
the solutions were heated to 50°, and cooled again. The solubility of both 
samples of glycogen returned to the same value. 



J)&yB 

Fig. 3. Solubility of glycogen in water at 20'^. 

Prep. I. Not boUcd with KOH 0-92 mg. nitrogen per 100 mg. glycogen. 

(6) Boiled with KOH 0*18 „ 

Prep. 11. (r) Not boiled with KOH 0-61 „ „ [[ 

{(1) Boiled with KOH 0*06 „ „ 

Prep, Jll. (fi) Not boiled with KOH 0*50 „ „ 

The solubility of mussel glycogen was then determined at O'" and 37° 
(Table VI). At 37° all the glycogen (0-4 g.) had dissolved in the water added 
.(1 cc.) forming a jelly. A portion of this jelly contained 40 % glycogen, so 
probably the glycogen was evenly distributed and is soluble at least to this 
extent at 37°. 

Table VI. 

Solubility of glycogen in water after 7 days at 

0^ 20° 

16% 17*7% 


37 ° 

>40% 
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The solubility of glycogen from mussels, frog muscle and rabbit liver was 
compared at 20*^ (Fig. 4). The sample from rabbit liver had a higher solu¬ 
bility than either of the samples from cold blooded animals. 

It seems possible that the increasing solubility of the samples not boiled 
with potassium hydroxide, reaching a value that approximates, but does not 
quite reach, that of the samples boiled with alkali, might be due to a de- 
polymerising influence of water. If this is so, the boiling with alkali exerts 
the same effect at a much greater rate, and possibly to a greater extent. 
Schmid, Ludwig and Pictsch [1928] observed a somewhat similar effect when 
determining the molecular weight of glycogen in liquid ammonia, as their 
glycogen did not reach a steady state for half an hour, starting from a 
very large molecular weight and reaching a value of 180. Their samples 
had presumably all been boiled with potassium hydroxide, since two were 
prepared commercially and no special mention is made of the preparation of 
the third sample (from liver). Possibly if estimations of the solubility of the 
glycogen boiled with potassium hydroxide had been made during the first 



Fijf. 4. Solubility of glycogen in water at 20°. 

(o) Glycogen from rabbit; 0-12 mg. nitrogen per 100 mg. glycogen. 

(6) „ „ mussels; 0-60 mg. „ „ „ 

(«) » » frog; M3 mg. „ „ „ 

half hour a rising value would have been obtained, but there would have been 
no certainty that this was not due to the normally slow solution of a colloid. 
This does not necessarily suggest that glycogen in its natural state is poly¬ 
merised to a large extent, since the glycogen prepared without boiling with 
alkali had been treated with alcohol in order to purify it, and it might well 
be this treatment which caused a high degree of polymerisation, if such existed. 
It is also possible that the nitrogen content of the glycogen is connected with 
the differences in solubility, as in most cases the rate of solution and the 
solubility vary inversely with the nitrogen content. 
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Summary. 

1. Glycogen from mussels, prepared without boiling with alkali, has been 
found to take from 3 to 4 days to reach saturation in water, whereas a 
similar sample boiled for 2| hours with 60 % potassium hydroxide, reaches a 
slightly higher value within a few hours. 

2. The solubility in water of mussel glycogen, not boiled with potassium 
hydroxide, at 0"’ is 16 %, at 20'' 17-7 % and at 37" at least 40 %. 

3. Glycogen from skeletal muscle of frogs has a solubility in water of 
14*9 % at 20", that from rabbit liver 21 % at 20". 

4. Glycogen is slightly soluble in aqueous alcohol, the concentration and 
nature of any electrolyte present having an influence on the value. Curves have 
been obtained showing the decreasing solubility of glycogen with increasing 
concentration of alcohol in the presence of potassium acetate, potassium 
trichloroacetate, potassium chloride, potassium hydroxide and trichloro¬ 
acetic acid. 

5. A micro-modification of Pfliiger’s method of estimating glycogen, })ased 
on the results of the experiments on the solubility of glycogen in aqueous 
alcohol, and employing a correction for this solubility, is desc^rihed. 

6. When glycogen prepared from musst4s is precipitated with alcohol, 
after two precipitations the nitrogen content of the preparation increases, the 
phosphorus content remaining nearly constant. 

I wish to express my thanks to Professor J. C. Drummond for his interest 
and advice in this work. The cost of the research has in part been defrayed 
by a grant from the Government Grant Committee of the Royal Society. 
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XI. FURTHER EVIDENCE FOR A THIRD 
ACCESSORY “B" FACTOR. 

By VERA READER. 

From the De/partfnent of Biochemistry^ Oxford. 

[Received December 30th, 1929.) 

In a recent publication [Reader, 1929] evidence was presented for the division 
of the vitaniin-B complex into three components all necessary for the nutrition 
of the rat. It was shown that two of these were destroyed by autoclaving 
A^east extract at 9 for one hour at 120 "^. Further evidence has now V)een 
obtained for the separate existence of these three factors, since it has been 
possible to concentrate two of them, and to find that the third must still be 
added to enable the animals to grow to maximum adult size. 

Throughout this paper the following nomenclature is used. 

Vitamin is the antineuritic vitamin, concentrated by the process of 
Kinnersley and Peters [1927] to the stage involving its extraction from 
charcoal by iV/lO HCl. 

Vitamin B^ is the anti-pellagra vitamin of Goldberger et al. [1926] as 
interpreted by Hassau and Drummond [1927]. It is considered to be the 
factor present in alkaline autoclaved yeast extract. The term ‘‘ anti-dermatitis ” 
is probably preferable for vitamin B 2 since some evidence in this laboratory 
suggests that ‘"pellagra” is due to a combined deficiency of vitamins Bg }- B 3 . 

Vitamin B 3 is the second alkali-labile factor, obtained from the mercuric 
sulphate precipitate in the Kinnersley and Peters process for vitamin B^. 
Williams and Eddy [1928] have styled this third factor for the pigeon 
vitamin B 3 ; I have adhered to the nomenclature of my original paper, 
pending a consideration of the question by the Biochemical Societies concerned. 

Experimental. 

The preparation of animals was exactly as described in the previous paper 
[Reader, 1929]. The basal diets were also similar. The vitamin B^ used was 
kindly supplied by Mr Kinnersley. Unless otherwise stated 3-pigeon-day- 
doses (approx. 1*0 mg.) were given to each rat by the mouth daily. The con¬ 
centrates used bad been shown to be free from vitamin Bg [Reader, 1929]. 

The vitamin Bg was supplied as yeast extract which had been heated at 
120° for one hour at 9. After being carefully neutralised it was mixed 
with the diet. The equivalent of 6 % of the original extract was found to be 
sufficient and was regarded as a unit value. In certain experiments (see 
Fig. 1 a), when the animals had come to constant weight on diets containing 
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vitamins 4 - Bg, the daily allowance of each of these components was doubled 
over a weekly period to make certain that the cessation of growth was due to 
the absence of a third factor and not to an insufficient quantity of either of 
the two already being supplied. 

In the search for vitamin B 3 , the final filtrate from the Kinnersley and 
Peters process for vitamin B^ was first tested for vitamin B 3 activity. As it 
gave a negative result, all the various discarded precipitates obtained during 
the process were freed from metals and tested. Only the extract from the 
mercuric sulphate precipitate gave a positive test. It has since been found 
possible to recover 75 % of the vitamin B 3 present in the original extract. In 



Fig. 1 a and 6. Showing that vitamin Bj, is necessary to supplement vitamins B.^. 
At ,X, Fig. 1 6, supply of vitamin was cut off, but resumed again at T. 


the, experiments cited in this paper the total organic solids given daily as 
vitamin B 3 varied from 1 to 2 mg. This quantity was found to contain less 
than 1/15 of a daily dose of vitamin B^. Further details of the concentration 
and purification of vitamin B 3 will be published shortly. 

“Ninety rats were used for this work. Two types of experiments were 
carried out. 

Group A, Figs, la and 16. Rats were brought to constant weight on the 
basal diet + vitamin B 2 : growth usually ceased at the end of 2-3 weeks. Then 
vitamin Bj was given daily. An immediate temporary response occurred, the 
rats continuing to grow for another 2 or 3 weeks. Then no further response 
could be obtained by doubling the supply of vitamin or of vitamin Bg or 
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of both. The animals were then ready for testing one of the various vitamin B 3 
preparations: the extract was administered daily by the mouth. The results 
in Figs, la and 16 were obtained with a vitamin B 3 preparation extracted 
from the mercury precipitate; from which it must be concluded that some 
factor necessary for the nutrition of the rat is present in this precipitate. 
At point Xj Fig. 16, the supply of vitamin B 3 was cut off, but resumed 
again at Y. 

Group B, Fig. 2 . The second set of experiments was designed to show that 
some essential component still remained in the yeast extract after heating 
at 120"^ for one hour at pj^ 9 and that normal growth could be obtained 
without adding excess of the yeast extract so treated. The rats were brought 
to constant weight on the basal diet alone, i.c. without any ''B” vitamins. 
Then vitamins B^ and B 3 were both given daily in quantities which had 
proved to be sufficient in the previous type of experiment. Practically no 
growth occurred. At point /i, Fig. 2 , the supplies of vitamins B^^ and B 3 
were doubled. The weight was still not increased. When the unit quantity of 
vitamin B 2 was added, normal growth was immediately resumed. 



Fig. 2. Showing that vitamin Bg is necessary as supplement for vitamins Bj-f B 3 . 

At point K vitamins (B^ + B 3 ) were doubled. 

Discussion. 

In the earlier paper [Reader, 1929] three accessory ‘"B” factors were 
postulated upon the evidence that addition of vitamin B;^ concentrates to an 
alkaline autoclaved yeast extract did not induce normal growth, and that 
growth was not improved by increasing either the vitamin B^ concentrate or 
the autoclaved extract. It still remained to be shown that the hypothetical 
vitamin B 3 could be separated from the other two components. This has now 
been done. 

Concentration of vitamin B 3 has been made possible because it appears in 
.the mercuric sulphate precipitate, suggesting that the factor itself forms an 
insoluble mercury salt, or a double salt with mercuric sulphate. The curves of 
Fig. 1 demonstrate that the factor in question is present in the mercury 
precipitate and those in Fig. 2 that, in addition to this, another factor is 
required to supplement the antineuritic vitamin; this factor is stable to 
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alkaJine hydrolysis for one hour at 120 '' and is here called B 2 . It has been 
stated by Williams, Waterman and Giirin [1929] and by Chick and Roscoe 
[1929] that even this more stable factor is destroyed by prolonged heating 
(4 to 6 hours) in the presence of alkali. 

Another fact illustrated by the above curves is that at the beginning of 
the experiment the storage pc^riod for vitamin B 3 is approximately 5 weeks, 
while that for vitamin Bg is about 3 weeks at the most. Once the store of 
vitamin Bg has been lowered and the daily doses substituted, an omission of 
vitamin Bg stops growth at the end of one week (see rats 279, 280 and 282). 

Summary. 

Further evidence is produced for the existence of a third ''B'' factor. 
This factor has now been concentrated and obtained free from other factors. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank Professor R. A. Peters for his helpful 
advice and criticism throughout this work, and the Medical Research Council 
for a personal grant. 
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XII. URICASE AND ITS ACTION. 


By STANISLAUS JOHN PRZYLECKI. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory^ Faculty of Medicine, Warsaw University. 

{Received December 30th, 1929.) 

In a previous commtmication [Przylecki, 3 928J various methods for the 
preparation of uricase were given. Later work has shown that the uricolytic 
activity of those preparations purified by dialysis in the presence of such 
antiseptics as thymol, recommended by previous workers in this field, is due 
to bacterial action. In view of this, all methods of preparation of uricase 
described in this paper, with the exception of the original glycerol-chloroform 
extract, which has been found to be sterile, must be regarded as being useless. 
Similarly, all conclusions drawn from experiments dealing with the uricolytic 
action of such extracts as contain bacteria {i.e. all but the original glycerol- 
chloroform extract) are invalid. 

A detailed description of the micro-organism responsible for uricolysis in 
the above experiments will be published later and work is now in hand on 
the bearing of the discovery of bacteria in such extracts on earlier work on 
uricase. 
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XIII. THE ANTISCORBUTIC POTENCY 
OF APPLES. 

By MARY FORREST BRACEWELL, EDWARD HOYLE 
AND SYLVESTER SOLOMON ZILVA. 

From the Biochemical Department, Lister Institute, London. 

Report to the Medical Research Council. 

{Received December 31si, 1929.) 

Introduction. 

It is not unreasonabl63 to suppose that the vitamin C content of a fruit is 
controlled by a number of physiological factors and, consequently, that the 
minimum protective dose for a particular fruit should vary in accordancf' 
with some of its characteristics. That beiiiig so the establishment of a definite 
relationship between the antiscorbutic activity and the physiological con¬ 
dition of a plant would in no small measure contribute to our knowledge of 
the character of a vitamin and might even reveal its identity. It has been 
already pointed out [Zilva, 1927, 1928] that further progress by chemical 
purification must be slow, since, presumably, the removal of “impurities” 
beyond a certain stage brings about a degree, of instability in the vitamin which 
makes it almost impossible to ascertain its presence by biological tests. An 
indirect approach on the above lines to the subject seems, therefore, to be 
justified at this stage of the study of the antiscorbutic factor. 

This communication is devoted to exploratory experiments designed to 
detect the relations, it any, between the antiscorbutic activity of apples and 
the variety, soil, age and conditions of storage. The effecit of heating on 
antiscorbutic activity is also discussed. It may be considered to be only 
preliminary in character, since, if a connection between the antiscorbutic 
activity of the apple and one of its physiological functions is to be definitely 
established, it miust be done by a process of elimination. This procedure is, 
however, complicated by the inter-relation of a number of factors and, further 
by technical difficulties arising from the seasonal character of the experi¬ 
mental material and the long duration and laboriousness of the tests. 

It was essential in an investigation of this character to attain the highest 
degree of accuracy in order to establish reliable quantitative criteria. Stan¬ 
dardised conditions, which necessitated the use of a great number of animals 
were therefore observed. Only general results are given in this paper. Pull 
details of these experiments will be communicated in due course in a special 
report to the Medical Research Council. 
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Historical. 

Holst and Frolich [1912J found that out of four guinea-pigs kept on a 
diet of rye bread baked with yeast, supplemented with 30 g. of raw apple 
daily, three succumbed on the 39th, 51st and 52nd days respectively—the 
last two showed symptoms of scurvy at the post-mortem examination. The 
fourth animal was still alive after 87 days’ subsistence on this diet. They 
conclude that the apple is not a good source of the antiscorbutic factor. 

Robison [1919] investigated the antiscorbutic activity of concentrated 
apple juice, prepared by the “Kestner evaporator.” In this process the 
duration of heating is less than one minute and the maximum temperature 
attained is about 102° F. The jelly which was tested contained about 83 % 
of total solids and a daily dose of 1 g. of this concentrated juice (equivalent 
to 24 g. of pressed juice) protected guinea-pigs weighing 400 g. from scurvy; 
a daily dose of 1 g, of this concentrated juice was barely sufficient to afford 
complete protection, whilst one of 0*5 g. delayed the onset of scurvy for only 
a short time. 

The British Mission sent to Vienna soon after the war [Chick, 1920] 
observed that 50 g. of raw apple juice administered daily as an antiscorbutic 
failed to })revent the onset of early symptoms of sciu’vy in children. 

(livens, McCJlugage and Van Horne [1922] protected guinea-pigs from 
scurvy with daily doses of 10 g. of raw apple juice. When the raw apple was 
subjected to any considerable heating, such as is ordinarily employed in 
preservation by desiccation or canning, the vitamin in the apple was con¬ 
siderably inactivated. Dried apple peelings were found by these authors to 
be active in daily doses of 2 g. (22*26 % of original weight), 

Kohrnan, Eddy and Carlsson [1924] administered 5, 6 and 7*5 g. dail}’’ 
of raw, cold-stored, apple to guinea-pigs. The animals on all the doses were 
losing weight on the 20th day of the experiment. The stored apples were, 
therefore, replaced at this stage by fresh, early summer apples, purchased in 
the open market. This produced considerable improvement in the animals, 
although the above doses of the fresh apple were inadequate to protect 
guinea-pigs from scurvy. The authors consider this observation as indicating 
that raw apples in storage gradually lose their antiscorbutic potency. These 
workers have further found that apples kept in 2 % salt solution for about 
18 hours before processing retained their original aiitiscorbutic activity; on 
the other hand, some other methods of canning had a deleterious effect on 
the antiscorbutic activity of the fruit. 

The antiscorbutic activity of different varieties of apples. 

The following English varieties, from different seasons and grown on 
different soils, were investigated: Bramley’s Seedling (cooking variety), 
Worcester Pearmain (dessert variety), Cox’s Orange Pippin (dessert variety), 
Woodbine (cider variety), Dabinett (cider variety) and King Edward (cooking 
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variety). Various imported varieties were also investigated and will be 
discussed later. 

The results are summarised in Table I. Bramley’s Seedling stands out as 
markedly the most active of the varieties tested. The high antiscorbutic 
content was established in these apples coming from, different parts of England 
and picked at different seasons, and, therefore, it is unlikely to be accidental. 
The other cooking variety, King Edward, which resembles the Bramley’s 
Seedling in many respects, is very much less active. The next in order of 
activity is the Dabinett, but when compared with Bristol Bramley’s grown 
in an adjacent orchard on a more or less similar soil, it is between three or four 
times less active. Of the eating varieties, Cox’s Orange Pippin is about twice 
as active as the Worcester Pearmain, but they both fall far below Bramley\s 
Seedling in activity. 


Table I. Relative antiscorbutic potency of English varieties. 



Normal 

Hrarnlcy 

1927,* 

Canter- 

Normal 

Bramley 

Normal 

Bramley 

Worcester 

Pearmain 

Normal 

Cox’s 

Orange 

Pippin 

Woodbine 

Dabinett 

King 

Edward 

Dose 

1928, 

1928, 

1928, 

1928, 

1928, 

1928, 

1928. 

g- 

bury 

Burwell 

Bristol 

Burwell 

Burwell 

Bristol 

Biistol 

Burwell 

3 

+ -f + 

4- 4* ~i~ 

4" 4- 4- 4- 

No pro¬ 

. 1 . 

No pro¬ 

No pro* 

No }>ro- 

5 

+ + + + 

4- 4~ -h + 

4- 4“ -f- 4 

tection 

-1- 

tection 

tiiotion 

4 -1 a. 

i(‘ction 

10 

4’ “}" H—!" 

4- 4- 4* + 

4-4-4- 4- 

- 

4- 4- -L- 


4- 4 -f 1- 

-L 

20 

4- 4- -f 4- 

Not tested 

4 - + + 

4-4-4- 

4- 4 4- -i- 

4- -f 4- 4- 

4- 4- 4- 4- 

4- 4- 


It has been found that there was no relationship between the age of the 
tree from which the apples were picked and the antiscorbutic activity. Th(‘ 
Bristol Brainley’s Seedlings were picked from trees eight years old and the 
Canterbury and Burwell Bramley’s Seedlings from trees about twice this age. 
yet the difference in the antiscorbutic activity of these apples is not significant. 
On the other hand, all the Burwell apples (Cox’s Orange Pippin, Worcester 
Pearmain and Bramley’s Seedling), differing so much in activity, came from 
trees of approximately the same age. Nor can there be a direct relationship 
between the soil on which the apples are grown and their vitamin content, 
since the Bramley’s Seedlings represent three different types of soil, whilst 
the Burwell and Long Ashton apples which showed a varying vitamin content 
came from similar soils. 

The antiscorbutic activity op early gathered apples. 

These experiments were not instituted with the intention of making a 
detailed study of the relationship between the varying stages of the age cycle 
on the antiscorbutic activity of the apple. Such an inquiry is in progress. 
They were intended to be more of an exploratory character in order to ascer¬ 
tain whether a very marked difference in activity is obtained by picking 
apples earlier. The experiments were carried out on the Canterbury Bramley’s 
Seedling and the Burwell Cox’s Orange Pippin. Apples of these varieties 
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were picked from the same trees 14 days before the normal apples were 
gathered- It will be seen from Table II that there is no marked difference 
between the activity of these apples and that of the normal picking from the 
same trees a fortnight later. Nor is there to be observed a marked difference in 
the activit}^ in the case of the Cox’s Orange Pippin. 


Table IL Relative antiscorbutic ^potency of early and normal apjdes. 


Doise 

Early Bramley 

Normal Bramley 

Early Cox’s 
Oranpe Pippin 

Normal Cox’s 
Orange Pippin 


1927, Canterbury 

1927, Canterbury 

1928, Burwell 

1928, Burwell 

3 

+ + ■+■ 

4- 4 P 

JL 

L. 

5 

4- + + 

4’ 4— f- + 

+ 

a. 

10 

■f 4" "h 4- 

+ 4+4 

-1_ 

4- a. 

20 

4’ -f 4- + 

•4 4 4- 4- 

Not tested 

+ 4 + 


Influence of storage on the antiscorbutic potency of apples. 

Preliminary observations were made on the vitamin C in apples which 
aged after gathering under two empirical methods of storage, namely, ‘'cold 
storage” and ‘"gas storage.” In the former case the apples were kept at 
(constant) in the air and in the latter in an atmosphere of 10 % carbon 
dioxide, 11 % oxygen and 79 % nitrogen at 10". The storing was done at the 
Low Temperature Research Station, Cambridge. 

Table HI shows that little deterioration had taken place in the vitamin 
during storage and that the loss, such as it was, was more marked in the 
“gas-stored” apples. This disparity in the inactivation of the vitamin is 
particularly marked in the Cox’s Orange Pippin. The question as to what 
extent it is characteristic of this variety cannot at present be answered, since 
only one storage experiment has so far been carried out with it. It is further 
seen that early picking and soil do not seem to influence the behaviour of the 
antiscorbutic factor in apples on storage. 


Table III. Relative antiscorbutic potency of stored apphrS, 



Early 

Early 

Bramley 

1927, 

Early 

Bramley 

1927, 

Normal 

Normal 

Bramley 

1927^ 

Canterbury, 

Normal 

Bramley 

1927, 

Dose 

Bramley 

Canterbury. 

Canterbury. 

Bramley 

Canterbury. 

1927, 

Cold-stor^ 

Gas-stored 

1927, 

Cold-stonxi 

Gas-storc^d 

g- 

Canterbury 

r, 98 days 

10^, 98 days 

Canterbury 

1% 98 days 

10 \ 98 days 

3 

4 4- + 

4 4 4 

4 

4 4-4 

4 4-*- 

4 

5 

4 'j—f- 

4-4 4"^ 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

4-4 4 

4 4 4-*- 

10 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4 4- 

H —i—h 4- 

20 

4 4 4’ 4 

4 4 4-4 

4’ -h 4- 4 

4 f 4 4 

4-1—r 4- 

4 4 4- 4 


Normal 

Normal 

Bramley 

1928, 

Normal 

Bramley 

1928, 

Cox’s 

Orange 

Pippin 

1928, 

Cox’s 

Orange 

Pippin 

1928, 

Cox’s 

Orange 

Pippin 

1928, 


Bramley 

BurwelL 

Burwell. 

Burwell. 

Burwell 

Bose 

1928, 

Cold-stored 

Gas-stored 

Cold-stored 

Gas-stored 

g* 

Burwell 

1% 105 days 

10% 140 days 

Burwell 

1% 79 days 

10”, 83 days 

a 

4 4 4 4 

4 4 4-*- 

4 4 4 

JL 

No protection No protection 

5 

4 4 4 4 

Test not 

4 4 4-*- 

4 

-t. 


10 

4“ 4 4 4 

finished 

9f 

4 4 4 4 

4 4-*- 

4 4 4 


20 

Not tested 

Not tested 

4* 4 4 4 

4 4 4-*- 

4- 4- 4- 

JU 
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The antiscorbutic activity ob' imported apples. 

The following imported varieties have been tested: Cleopatra Louden, 
Western Australia (May, 1927) and Karragullen, Western Australia (April, 
1^2S)yJonatha7i (May, 1927), Strawberry Pemmain^ Louden, Western Australia 
(May, 1927), Cleopatra, Baghdad, Tasmania (May, 1927) and New Zealand 
(May, 1927), Kings, Ontario (November, 1927) and Burlington, Ontario 
(January, J929), Kings, Nova Scotia (November, 1927), Jonatha/n, British 
Columbia (November, 1927), Penticton, British Columbia (October, 1928) and 
Cox's Orange Pippin, Penticton, British Columbia (Octol)er, 1928). 

Circumstances did not favour the collection of as many details about the 
imported experimental material as was possible in the case of the English 
apples but it will be seen from the above that th(‘ general aim was to get 
(1) a number of varieties, (2) one variety from different place's and (2>) one 
variety from as nearly as possible the same place t wo consecntive seasons. 

Table IV. Relative antiscorhuiie potency of imported dessert ajyples. 


Dos© 

Cleopatra 

Cleopatra 

Jonathati 

Strawberry 

Reannaih 

Clcopati<t Clco])atra 

1927, 1927, 

1927, 

1928, 

1927, 

1927, 

g* 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

Australia 

Tasmania New Zealand 

8 

Not tested 

Not tested 

Not tested 

Not tested 

Not bvstcal Nc»t tested 

5 

No protection No protection No protection 

y 

No protection No nj’otectioii 

10 

y 

,, 

? 

-i- 

j. y j. y 

20 

? 

-f t 

+ 

f ? 

-h -4 -i- 

Dose 

Kings 

Kings 

Kings 

1027, 

Jonathan 

1927, 

Cox’s 

t>rang(i 

Jonathan Pippin 

1928, 1928, 

1927, 

1928, 

Nova 

British 

British British 

g- 

Ontario 

Ontario 

Scotia 

Columbia 

Columbia Colunteia 

8 

5 

No protection 

Not tested 

No protection 

No protection No protection No protection 


No protection 



_L y 

10 

.f 

-f- V 

+ 

4 -4 

-f V 

20 

4- + ■■r 

Not tested 

4 'f- "+• 

4- 4 f -1- 

•f 4’ 4' 4- 


It is seen from Table IV that the Australian ami the New Zealand apples 
were not as potent as the Canadian apples, which were almost as potent as 
the English dessert varieties. On the other hand, there is comparatively little 
difference in activity among the different varieties coming from various places 
in the same country and belonging to two seasons, which is consistent with 
the observations made on the English apples. How can one explain the 
difference in the activity of the Australian, Canadian and English apples? 
In view of the results obtained in the storage experiments it would seem that 
this disparity is most probably due to the different lengths of time that elapse 
between the picking and the testing of the apples. It is to be noted that the 
Ontario King apples (January, 1929), which could only be tested in 5 g. and 
10 g. doses, about two months later than the majority of the Canadian apples 
showed, as far as one can judge, from this incomplete test, a vitamin content 
roughly of the order of the Australian apples and were decidedly lower in 
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potency than the same variety of the previous year tested earlier (November, 
1927). Another point of interest is that British Columbia Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
although tested early in October, shows a lower potency than the other 
varieties of the same origin. Unfortunately, the test, to some extent, was 
marred by the fact that most of the test animals on the highest dose did not 
consume their entire 20 g. of apple. The result, however, indicates the possi¬ 
bility that the antiscorbutic activity of Canadian Cox’s Orange Pippin as in 
the case of this English variety, has a tendcuu.y to deteriorate more quickly 
than that of other varieties. 

The effect of heat on the antiscorbutic activity of 
Bramley’s Seedling. 

As Bramley’s Seedling is a cooking variety, it was of interest to ascertain 
the influeruie of heat on its antiscorbutic activity. The potency of heated 
apples before storage, after cold storage and after gas storage was, therefore, 
investigated. It was advisable to study the effect of heat on stored apples 
since evidently the stability of vitamin C is controlled by other factors than 
the vitamin itself [Zilva, 1927, 1928] and consequently there \vas the possi¬ 
bility that observations made on unstored apj)les might not hold true of 
apples which had undergone changes on storage. 

The apples were placed, in their skins, in a drying oven previously 
brought up to 160^, On the introdu(dion of the apples the temperature fell to 
about 115"^, at which temperature the heating continued for about 50minutes; 
by this time the flesh of the apples was quite soft. On several occasions 
observation was made on the temperature of the apple by introducing a 
thermometer into the tissue to the depth of the core. The temperature rose 
from about 25^ after 5 minutes to about 95"^ at the end of the heating. After 
cooling the soft pulp was scooped out and administered to the guinea-pigs 
in equivalent doses of the raw apple (there was usually a loss of about 10 % 
of the original weight in the process of heating). The Burwell Bramley’s 
Seedling (October, 1928) were used in these tests. Results of the experiments 
(Table V) show that very little destruction of the vitamin took place during 
the heating, whether freshly picked, cold-stored or gas-stored apples were used. 


Table V. Rehxiim antiscorbHiic potency of he/ited apples. 



Normal 

Heated 

nonnal 

Normal 

Bramley 

1928/ 

Heated 

normal 

Bramley 

1928/ 

Normal 

Bramley 

1928/ 

Heated 

normal 

Bramley 

1928/ 


Bramley 

Bramley 

Burwell. 

Burwell. 

Burwell. 

Burwell. 

Bose 

1928, 

1928, 

Cold-stored 

Cold-stored 

Gas'Stored 

Gas'Stored 

g- 

Burwell 

Burwell 

r 

r 

10^ 

10° 

3 

■f -f -f 

4- "f- 4- 

4 4 4-^ 

4 4 4 ? 

-f 4 4 

4 4-^ 

5 

"f' "f ■+■ 4* 

4 4- 4' 4- 

Test not 

4- .f 4 -4 

4 4 a. 

4 4 -h 

io 

+ 4- 4- 4- 

-f + 4- -f 

finished 

ff 

Not tested 

4-4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

+ 444 

20 

Not tested 

4' 4 4 4 

4 4- 4 

4- 4- 4- 

4" 4' 4- + 
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The chemical composition of the apple varieties tested. 

The biological test for vitamin C yields, of course, the composite effect of 
the batch as a whole. It gives no information concerning the individual 
variation of the apples in antiscorbutic potency. Under these circumstances, 
in order to obtain a fair comparison between certain chemical data and the 
vitamin content of apples, the material to be tested should be in a stable and 
uniform condition which would represent both chemically and biologically 
the average of the batch. An elaboration of such a method is in progress. In 
order, however, to obtain some information about the chemical composition 
of the fruits tested, a few representative apples of each batch were analysed. 
Although the number of estimations of each sample of apples was too few 
for the formation of any definite conclusions, nevertheless, the data offered 
some information which at this stage of the inquiry may be considered of an 
indicative nature. 

Figures more or less similar to those previously obtained by other workers 
for these varieties have been recorded and afford no information which can 
be correlated with the biological activity. Particularly striking was the 
similarity in the general chemical composition of the Braruley’s Seedling 
and the King Edward, which differ so much in their vitamin content. There 
was one chemical dissimilarity, however, namely that of the nitrogen (‘ontent. 
Unfortunate^, owing to an oversight, the nitrogen of only two batches was 
determined, namely, those of the gas-stored Burwell Bramley’s Seedling 
(1928) and of the stored King Edward (1928), which were carried out on 
three representative apples of each batgh in March, 1929. The percentages 
of N were as follows: King Edward, 0*061, 0*070, 0*072; Bramley's Seedling, 
0*027, 0*035, 0*038. In a work of this nature these figures are too few for 
drawing categorical conclusions but they are, nevertheless, significant enough 
to be considered in future research. 

Conclusions. 

One of the main objects of this investigation was to ascertain whether a 
functional relationship existed between the antiscorbutic principle and any 
other factor or factors in the apple. The experimental evidence so far obtained 
does not supply the answer. Considering the number of variables involved, 
it would indeed have been a very fortunate coincidence if the first set of pre¬ 
liminary experiments were to have supplied definite information. We have, 
nevertheless, made a number of observations, some of which may be con¬ 
sidered as more or less definite, whilst others can serve at this stage only as 
indications. If some of these observations are not capable of full interpre¬ 
tation at present, their significance will, in all probability, be disclosed as 
the investigation develops. 

It is no surprising feature to find a variation in the antiscorbutic activity 
of apples, but the persistent high vitamin content of the Bramley’s Seedlings 
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attracts special attention. Judging from the results so far obtained one may 
exclude age of tree, soil and season as being directly responsible for this high 
activity, since, as we have seen, the Cox's Orange Pippins, Worcester Pearmains 
and Dabinetts were grown under similar conditions and yet were less active. 
The contrast is even more marked when the Bramley’s Seedlings are compared 
with the King Edwards, a variety resembling them so much. Apart from the 
difference in the vitamin C content the only disparity which was observed in 
these two varieties was in the nitrogen content, but, as already stated, the 
niunber of estimates was few. Whether this property of the Brarnley’s Seedling 
is ‘‘racial” and if so, whether it is associated with any other outstanding 
characteristic, has still to be established. It would be further of interest to 
ascertain whether the smaller degree of difference in the antiscorbutic activity 
observed among the dessert and cider varieties is definitely characteristic of 
these apples. 

That high antiscorbutic activity is the property of the average 
Bramley’s Seedling, w^hether freshly picked or stored and that it persists 
after heating, is a point of some interest to the dietetician. Yet one can 
hardly consider the lesser antiscorbutic acti\dty of the dessert varieties, 
English or import^ed, as mimical to their nutritive value, since in the con¬ 
sumption of these varieties imder normal conditions the \dtamin C require¬ 
ments are usually amply covered by the general diet; much rather is the 
dessert apple valued for its palatability, flavour and other characteristic pro¬ 
perties. This point is stressed owing to the fact that there is a tendency at 
present to give wrong values to experimental facts obtained in vitamin re¬ 
search when applied to practical hygiene and commerce. 

It is also quite difficult at this stage to interpret the significance of the 
disparity in activity of the apples wffiich w^ere stored at 10^ in an atmosphere 
of oxygen, carbon dioxide and nitrogen and of those which were allowed to 
age in the ordinary atmosphere at U. What bearing, if any, vitamin C has 
on the physiological changes of the apple in its progress through youth, 
maturity and senescence is a problem which still awaits solution and which 
we hope will be elucidated by the experiments which are now in progress. 

Summary. 

1 . Of a number of apple varieties, tested for their antiscorbutic potency, 
Bramley’s Seedling was found to be markedly more active than all the 
other varieties, which differed among themselves comparatively very much 
less in their vitamin C content. There were no indications that the character 
of the soil, the age of the tree or season had any bearing on the antiscorbutic 
activity of the apple. 

2 . Bramley’s Seedlings picked from the same tree 14 days before the 
normal crop were approximately of the same antiscorbutic activity. 

3. There was little loss in the vitamin C content of apples stored at in 
the air or at 10® in a mixture of carbon dioxide, nitrogen and oxygen for about 
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3 months. The gas-stored apples showed, however, a definitely greater de¬ 
terioration in the vitamin. 

4. Tests carried out on a number of imported dessert apples showed that 
the activity was higher in those cases in which the time elapsing between the 
picking of the fruit and the testing was the shortest. There was also no indi¬ 
cation in the case of these apples of any very marked difference in activity 
which could be correlated with the difference in variety. 

5, Heating of Bramley’s Seedlings in their skins hardly affected their 
antiscorbutic activity. 

It is with great pleasure that we take this opportunity of acknowledging 
our indebtedness to Drs. West and Kidd of the Low TemperatuK^ Kesearch 
Station, Cambridge, and Professor Barker of the Agricultiiral and Horti¬ 
cultural Eesearch Station, Long Ashton, for much valuable help and advice. 
It is evident from the nature of the inquiry that without their assistance* ih<' 
pomological aspect of this inyestigatiou would have been considerably re 
stricted. 

Our thanks are also due to Mr P. G. H. Barter of the Empire .Marketiiur 
Board for his assistance in collecting the imported varieties of aj)])les. 

Having had the privilege of consulting Sir William Hardy at various 
stages of this inquir)^ we cannot conclude without expressirtg our high appre¬ 
ciation of his stimulating encouragement. 
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It has bopn observed from time to time by various investigators, e.g. Funk 
and V. Schonborn [1914], Funk [1920], Honeywell [1922], Biddle and Honey¬ 
well [192‘V|, Collazo [1923], Randoin and Lele.sz [1925], Man’ian, Baker, 
Drummond and WooIIard [1927], Schwarz and Heinrich [1928], and Kinnersley 
and P(d:er8 [1929], that the total reducing value of normal avian blood is 
considerably higher than that of normal mammalian blood; in fact this value, 
wlien expn'ssed in terms of glucose, seems to show that the sugar level in 
normal birds is roughly th(i same as that which is characteristic of human 
dia-betics, Schwarz and Heinrich, for example, found that th(‘ average total 
reducing value of hens' blood was as high as 253 mg. of glucose per 109 cc. 
when estimated by the Hagedorn and Jensen method. Mnrrian cl a/, obtained 
values of 180 mg. })er 100 cc. for pigeons deprived of food for 21- hours. 
Collazo found 210 mg. of glucose per 100 cc. for pigeons; and Riddle and 
Honeywell observed variations in the sugar level according to the breed of 
pigeons used, their values lying between 149 and 258 mg. of glucose per 
100 cc. The question therefore arises whether these high values are caiis('d 
by an additional amount of glucose as compared with that of mammalian 
blood, or whether the non-glucose reducing substance's in avian blood are 
present in amounts sufficient to lower the true glucose value to one approaching 
mammalian limits. Intimately connected with this problem are the unpub¬ 
lished observations (a) by Kinnersley and Peters, that the reducing value of 
the blood of pigeons in insulin convulsions is about 70 mg. of glucose per 
100 cc. when estimated by the Hagedorn and Jensen method; and {b) by 
J. T. Irving, that the apparent glucose content of pigeons’ blood is about 
60 mg. when glycolj^is has proceeded until the reducing value has become 
constant. We take this opportunity to express our indebtedness to Dr. Irving 
for allowing us to mention his observations. These results seem to show that 
the amount of non-glucose reducing substances in pigeons’ blood is con¬ 
siderable, and it is therefore important to ascertain their nature, relative 
proportions and, if possible, their function. This information is needed in 
order to decide what is the best method of estimating the blood-''glucose,” 
but in addition unusual interest centres round the question of function, since 
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it has been shown by Riiter [1923] that glycolysis of goose and hen blood is 
slight or absent in vitro, and by Bornstein and Ascher [1926] that this is due to 
the presence of oxygen, observations which we have confirmed in the case of 
pigeons. It was considered possible that the inhibition of glycolysis and the 
apparent high content of non-glucose substances might be interdependent. 

Experimental. 

The reducing substances of normal pigeons^ blood. 

It is evident that the solutions of the two problems outlined above may 
be approached by the same route, namely by determining the total ‘‘sugar/’ 
eliminating the true glucose by means of insulin or glycolysis, and then 
estimating the substances responsible for the residual reduction. This choice 
of method of eliminating glucose is justified by the work of Hiller, Linder 
and Van Slyke [1925], who concluded that glycolysis and the administration 
of insulin resulted in the destruction of the same amount of glucose. From 
the figures thus obtained the true glucose content may be calculated. In 
order to avoid any criticism which might be levelled at tliis statement, we 
wish to make it clear that we do not contemplate entering the present con¬ 
troversy on true blood-glucose. For the purpose of the present communi¬ 
cation, we shall consider as the blood-glucose the reducing substance (or 
substances) which disappear during glycolysis or after insulin treatment. 

Throughout this work the reducing values have been determined by the 
Hagedorn and Jensen method. A survey of the literature on the subject of 
blood-sugar has convinced us that it would be unwise to base conclusions on 
results derived by different methods. The work of Herbert and Groen [1929J 
is of special interest in this connection. 

The samples have been collected by stunning and guillotining the pigeons 
(in some cases stunning was omitted), and shedding the blood directly into 
heparin (6 mg. per bird). This anti-coagulant has no significant reducing value 
in the Hagedorn and Jensen estimation. Assuming that it survives completely 
the initial stage of protein precipitation, its presence in a concentration of 
1 mg. in 1 cc. of blood would raise the blood-“sugar” by 1-2 mg. per 100 cc. 
since 0*5 mg. of heparin is equivalent to 0*04 cc. of 0*005 N alkaline ferri- 
cyanide. 

Glycolysis, though absent in aerated avian blood, proceeds normally in 
presence of potassium cyanide or in absence of oxygen [Bornstein and Ascher, 
1926]. In the glycolytic experiments recorded in this paper, it has been found 
advisable to add 1 mg. of potassium cyanide per cc. of blood. In this con¬ 
centration potassium cyanide has no significant effect in the Hagedorn and 
Jensen method, supposing that it survives the initial protein precipitation, 
since determinations with aqueous solutions have shown that 0*1 mg. of 
potassium cyanide is equivalent to 0*01 cc. of 0*005 N alkaline potassium 
femcyanide. 
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Characteristic curves are given in Fig. 1 for the glycolysis in presence of 
cyanide of normal pigeons’ (A) and of cockerels’ blood (C) when agitated 
gently at Curve A shows that, in confirmation of Irving’s [1926] obser¬ 
vations for mammalian blood and unpublished observations for pigeons’ 
blood, glycolysis proceeds in an approximately linear manner. After some 
6 hours in pigeons’ blood, it stops rather abruptly at 60-70 mg. ‘‘apparent” 
glucose per 100 cc. This value has been regarded throughout this research as 
the “residual” reduction after glycolysis. Curve C shows that in a cockerel 
glycolysis stops abruptly at approximately the same level and indicates that 
the facts here described are also true for hen blood. This matter has not been 
further investigated. 



Fig. 1. Glycolysis in presence of cyanide. 

A. Normal pigeon. B. Abnormal avitaminous pigeon. C. Normal cockerel. 

The curve B represents the glycolysis of the blood of a poljmeuritic pigeon 
under the same conditions, and is included in order to show that the form of 
the curve is unaltered (as compared with the normal bird). The values in curve B 
are however exceptional, being the lowest ever recorded for B-avitaminous 
pigeons in this laboratory. We have been unable to obtain curves for more 
typical avitaminous pigeons owing to an apparent inefficiency of the glycolytic 
system in such cases (see p, 101). 

The total value of the ^^residdiaV^ reduction in terms of glucose. 

In Table I may be seen the effect of eliminating the glucose from the blood 
of a number of typical normal pigeons. Attention is directed to the high total 
blood-“sugar” and the comparative constancy of the residual reduction figure 
after glycolysis. 

Table I, 

Beaults in mg. glucose per 100 cc. blood. 



Initial 

Duration of 
glycolysis 

Residual reduction 

Bird 

“sugar*’ 

in hours 

KCN 

Anaerobic 

1 Insuiifused 

(88)* 

4 

69 

71 

2 Normal 

212 

— 

— 

— 

3 „ 

237 

10 

74 

78 


239 

24 

68 

_ 

5 M 

223 

12 

* In oonTulsions. 

82 
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The average value for the blood-“ sugar ” in normal pigeons as taken out 
of the cage (and therefore feeding) has been found to be 230 mg. ± 20 mg, per 
100 cc., and that for birds kept without food for 24 hours 205 mg. ± 15 mg. 

Since the residual reduction value represents non-glucose substances, the 
approximate glucose content of pigeons’ blood may be derived from the 
preceding table. The average value for the total “sugar” is 228 and that of 
the residual reduction 73, whence the glucose content is 155 mg. per 100 cc. 
for the feeding bird, a value greater it is true than that of most mammalian 
bloods, but lower than the uppermost limit for the ox [Schwarz, 1928]. Hence 
the glucose value for the blood of pigeons deprived of food for 24 hours must 
be 135 ± 15 mg. per 100 cc. It is clear therefore that the residual reducing 
value of pigeons’ blood is considerably higher than that of mammalian blood, 
and consequently the true glucose value of birds’ blood is not so widely 
divergent from that of mammals as the Hagedorn and Jensen estimations 
appear to show [compare Lund and Wolf, 1926]. 

The nature of the residual reducing substances. 

Attention was then directed to the nature of the substances responsible 
for the residual reduction, and uric acid, glutathione and erg»>thioneine came 
into consideration as possibilities. Uric acid has long been known to occur 
in avian blood, and Randoin and Fabrc [1927] have detected a.li])hatic 
sulphydryl compoimds in pigeons’ blood and estimated the average cont(mt 
as 61 mg. per 100 cc. of blood, although individual variations were large. 
Hunter [1928] found ergothioneine in fowls’ blood, and we have isolated some 
5 mg. of the hydrochloride from the combined bloods of tej> pigeons (see p. 101). 

Reducing value of uric acid. Holden [1926] has observed that the reducing 
power of uric acid in the Hagedorn and Jensen method is 53 % of tJiat of 
glucose. Flatow [1926] showed that uric acid reduces cold potassium ferri- 
cyanide solution. Similar experiments have now been performed from which 
it has been deduced that uric acid when oxidised by cold alkaline potassium 
ferricyanide solution has a reducing value of 53 % of that of glucose when 
oxidised by hot ferricyanide, and that this value remains unchanged when 
the mixture of uric acid and ferricyanide is heated as in the Hagedorn and 
Jensen method. 

Oxidation by cold alkaline ferricyanide. Since the Hagedorn and Jensen 
method involves the liberation of free iodine, it is clear that compoimds such 
as ergothioneine and glutathione, which contain sulphydryl groups, will have 
an “apparent” reducing value even if stable to ferricyanide, since the amount- 
of ferricyanide reduced is measured by estimating by means of thiosulphate 
the amount of iodine liberated by the excess of ferricyanide. The utilisation 
of iodine in such oxidations would therefore appear as oxidation by ferri¬ 
cyanide. In the hope of estimating the non-glucose reducing substances by 
such means, a “cold Hagedorn and Jensen method” has been employed. 
The sole modification is that the alkaline ferricyanide solution and blood 
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filtrate are not heated but are at once mixed with potassium iodide-zinc 
sulphate solution, then with acetic acid and titrated with thiosulphate. The 
blank estimation is of course a simple titration of unheated ferricyanide with 
thiosulphate. In Table IT are recorded the ‘"cold” reducing values, calculated 
as mg. glucose in 100 cc. of the bloods of the same pigeons used for the 
experiments of Table I. 

Table II. 

1 and 8 inaulinised, 2~7 normal. Kesulta in mg. glucose per 100 cc. 

Bird 1 2 .*{ 4 5 0 7 8 

Initial cold value H'J 34 32 — 32 11 30 44 

After glycolysis — — — 39 35 14 32 — 

It is clear that with one exception, which will be discussed below, there is 
little significant variation in normal pigeons and that the “cold” value is 
not affected either by glycolysis in presence of cyanide or by the administra¬ 
tion of insulin. It should also be noted that the figures represent only 40“60 % 
of the total non-glucose reduction. This fact will bo referred to later. 

Table III has been constructed to show^ that the substances responsible 
for the. “cold” reducing value and also for the residual reduction by the 
customary method an^ present almost entirely in the coq:>uscles, and that the 
serum is almost free from these substances. 


Table in. 

in mg. glucose |)(‘r 100 cc. Bloods centrifuged, relative volumes of corpuscles and 
semm noted, and plasma pipetU^d off. CorjMiscles usually diluted to original volume of blood 
with saline. Figures in bracked are samples taken after complete glycolysis. 



(>)l’pU8Cle8 

Serum 

Whole blood 


Cold 





Bird 

Hot 

Cold Hot 

Cold 

Hot 

I 

34 

73 

4 _ 

34 

213 

2 

— 

50 

(10) 

(21) 

— 

368 

3 

— 

71(53) 

— 

370 

4 

— 

(53) 

(11) 

— 

(63) 



Table IV. 




Amounts in mg. 

Vol. of solutions, 15 

cc. 


Method 

Ergothioneino Glucose 

Apparent 

Glucose 

Koduoing power 

added 

added 

glucose 

calc. 

glucose — KM) 

Cold* 

0172 

None 

0*097 

— 

56 

Coldt 

0178 


0*099 

— 

56 

CoMJ 

0*200 


0108 

—. 

54 

Hot* 

0*172 


0*104 

— 

61 

Hott 

0*178 


0*117 

— 

06 

Hott 

0*200 


0*133 

— 

66 

Cold 

None 

0*290 

None 


— 

Hot 


0*312 

0*229 

0*312 

— 

Hot 

0*086 

0*149 

0*2(X) 

0*180 

59 


♦ 

ErgotMonoine from ergot. 




t Ergothioneine from ergot (different sample). 



X Ergothioneino from pigs' blood. 

Reducing mines of ergothioneine. Table IV shows the reducing power of 
ergothioneine by the ‘^hot” and “cold” Hagedom and Jensen methods and 
makes it clear that coupled oxidations with glucose do not occur (cf. Somogyi, 
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1927]. Holden [1926] has shown that uric acid, cystine, creatinine and amino- 
acids do not give rise to coupled oxidations. Sjollema [1927] states that 
ergothioneine in 0*1 % solution has a reducing value of 84 as compared with 
glucose 100. 

Reducing values of glutathione. Table V shows the “hof and ‘’cold’ 
values for the tripeptide reduced glutathione [Hopkins, 1929]. 

Table V. 

Amounts in nig. Vol. of solutions 15 cc. 


Exp. 

Method 

Glutathione 

added 

Apparent 

glucose 

Reducing er 

glucose = 100 H cm arks 

1 

Cold 

0-500 

0-088 

17-6 

Titrated iinint‘diatol> 

2 

Cold 

0-500 

0-064 

12*8 

(30 sees.) after adding 
alkaline ferric^>anide. 
Titrated 5-15 miiiH. 

3 

Hot 

0-500 

0-227 

45-4 

after addniK^ alkaline 
f orru yanide 


Exps. 1 and 2 show that the speed of estimation makes a considerable 
difference to the result obtained by the cold raelhod, and Exp. 3 that hot 
ferricyanide gives a much higher value than cold. 


Estimations of non-glucose reducing substances in diffen rd filtrates. 

In attempting to draw up a balanc^e sheet of non-glucose reducing sub¬ 
stances, we were led to examiije qualitatively, and later quantitativi'ly, blood- 
filtrates obtained by different methods. The following tabic gives a list of the 
compounds present. 


Table VI. Reducing compounds other than glucose present in blood-filtrates. 


Total; 70 mg. 

db 10 mg. per 100 oc. (calculated 

Tungstic Trichloroacetic 

as glucose). 

Approx, 
amount in 
zinc filtrate 
in mg. per 

Substance 

acid 

acid 

Zinc 

100 cc. 

(1) Uric acid 

+•(«) 

? 

? 

? 

(2) —SH compounds 

•-(6) 

+ (e) 

— 

— 

(3) —S.S— oompoands 

+ (c) 

4- 

— 

— 

(4) Ergothioneine 

+ (d) 

‘) 

? 


30 

(6) Unknown, reducing 
cold ferricyanide 

? 

-t- 

10 

(6) Unknown, reducing 
hot ferricyanide 

? 

t 

4 

40 


<■ (a) Benedict [1922]. (6) Kitroprusside reaction, (c) Walker’s reaction [1925J. (d), (/)Com« 

pounds giving G. Hunter’s ergothioneine reaction [1928j. (r) Less -~SH compounds present than 
in (5). 

It will be seen that the zinc filtrates (flagedorn and Jensen) are freer than 
others from all compounds except ergothioneine, and that for any given blood 
the variations between the reducing values obtained upon a zinc filtrate and 
a trichloroacetic acid filtrate will depend upon fluctuations in ergothioneine 
content and the extent to which other sulphur compounds are present in the 
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trichloroacetic acid filtrate. This accounts for results of Kinnersley and Peters, 
in which with pigeons’ blood they have found irregular variations between 
the sugar’’ values of these two filtrates respectively, the trichloroacetic 
acid filtrates being 20-30 mg. higher. Ergothioneine cannot be estimated in 
the trichloroacetic acid filtrates because this reagent inhibits the diazo¬ 
reaction even in neutralised filtrates. 

After these experiments were completed, we became aware that Somogyi 
[1929, 1] had stated that ergothioneine, glutathione and uric acid are absent 
from zinc filtrates. The discrepancies between the two series of results are 
doubtless due to the fact that Somogyi precipitated the proteins by shaking 
at room temperature and not by heating, as in the Hagedorn and Jensen 
method. The present observations explain the statement by Somogyi in another 
paper [1929, 2] that the Hagedorn and Jensen technique leaves only about 
half as much of non-fermentable reducing substances in the filtrate as the 
tungstic acid procedure. 

Bearing in mind that the cold reducing value of uric acid is 53 %, of 
ergothioneine 56 %, and of glutathione 17 % of that of glucose, we may now 
compare the amounts of ergothioneine, uric acid and aliphatic —SH com¬ 
pounds as estimated b)' accepted methods with the values obtained for the 
cold reduction of various types of filtrate. 


Table VIL 


Th© pigeons are the same as those in Tables I and II. Results in mg, per 100 cc. blood. 
5-7 normal, 8 insulinised. 


Tungstic acid 



Zinc. 

Ergo* 

Trichloro* 
acetic acid. 
Total —SH 

Total SH 

Indirect 

A_ 

Rockwood 

thioneine 

Ergo- 

Bird 

thioneine 

a© cysteine 

as cysteine 

uric acid 

as uric acid 

thionein© 


0 

42 

61 

3-8 

10 

0 

7 

33 

61 

85 

3 7 

1-3 

13 

5 

— 

85 

— 

4’5 

17 

— 

8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

17 

30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

18 

21 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 


Ergothioneine and —SH compounds. Table VII records estimations of 
these in the bloods of normal pigeons. Ergothioneine was estimated by 
Hunter’s method, using aqueous solutions of ergothioneine hydrochloride as 
standards, and the total sulphydryl compounds were determined by adding 
to the solutions an excess of 0*005N iodine in potassium iodide solution and 
titrating the unused portion with 0*005A^ thiosulphate solution using starch 
as indicator. Tungstic acid filtrates were rendered faintly acid before the 
estimation of sulphydryl compounds. The term indirect uric acid” has the 
meaning given by Bulmer, Eagles and Hunter [1925] and represents that 
portion of the silver precipitate which is decomposed by sodium chloride- 
hydrochloric acid solution and considered to be true “uric” acid. “Rockwood 
thioneine” represents the insoluble solid from this treatment, which was 
t^arded as ergothioneine by Rockwood, Turner and Pfiffner [1929]. This 
Bioohem* 1930 xxxv 


7 
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fraction contains a considerable amount of aliphatic sulphydryl compounds 
or disulphides as may be shown by means of Walker’s test, and the figures 
have no real significance. The “indirect uric acid” fraction also contains 
traces of these compounds, but when estimated oolorimetrically their concen¬ 
tration was about 1 in 8000. Their presence may be neglected, since we have 
found that one part of uric acid gives the same colour as 125 parts of cystine 
in the Benedict method [1922] of estimation. 

It will be noticed that whereas zinc filtrates tend to give 30 mg. ergo- 
thioneine (with exception of bird 6 to which reference is made later), the 
values for ergothioneine in the timgstic acid filtrate are lower and variable. 
This is in part due to the difficulty of comparing the colours in the latter 
filtrates. In the case of 17 and 18, the tungstic acid filtrates gave a colour 
with Hunter's reagent which matched phenol red of pjj 7*3 and 7*1 respec¬ 
tively, and the values were obtained by matching against a phenol red 
standard at 7*1. For this purpose we made the assumption that there was 
present in the 7*1 solution 1/5 phenol red dissociated as the alkaline 
indicator. The results for the tungstic acid filtrates can be regarded as only 
approximate, but it is clear that zinc filtrates appear to contain considerably 
more substances which give Hunter’s ergothioneine reaction ;han do tungstic 
acid filtrates. These may be ergothioneine itself, or perhaps other thiol- 
glyoxalines, since it is stated [Benedict and Newton, 1929j that tungstic acid 
coagulation precipitates a large proportion of the ergothioneine present in 
blood. In this connection it may be noted that Sjollema [1927] concluded 
from sulphur analysis that sulphur-containing compounds other than ergo¬ 
thioneine and glutathione are present in blood. 

Hot and cold Hagedorn and Jensen estimaiio^i of different types of filtrate. 

In Table VIII are shown the results of estimations made on the zinc, 
trichloroacetic acid and tungstic acid blood-filtrates of the same pigeons by 
the cold and hot Hagedorn and Jensen methods. Though not numerous these 
results are sufficient to show the type of variation to be expected in general; 
the “sugar” values of zinc and trichloroacetic acid filtrates differ somewhat 
by the hot method, the latter being slightly higher, and the results for 
ail three types of filtrate show variations by the cold method. These dis¬ 
crepancies are no doubt due in part to the fluctuating content of aliphatic 
sulphydryl compounds. Sjollema [1927] has observed a similar increase in 
non-glucose reducing substances in tungstic as compared with trichloroacetic 
acid filtrates. In view of the results with pigeon No. 6 it is interesting that 
Herbert and Groen [1929] have observed that the hot Hagedorn and Jensen 
method gives figures which are on the average 27 mg. per 100 cc. higher in 
tungstic acid than in zinc filtrates obtained from human blood. 

It will be noted that “cold” values upon the tungstic filtrate give about 
30 mg., or approximately the same as the zinc filtrate, though it must be 
emphasised that the substances responsible are different in the two cases. 
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Table VIII. 

Resulta as mg. glucose per 100 cc. blood. 



Zinc 


Trichloroacetic acid 

Tungstic 

Bird 

Cold 

Hot’ 

Cold 

Hot ‘ 

acid. 

Cold 

7 

30 

227 

14 

_ 

— 

6 

11 

253 

19 

— 

34 

4 

— 

239 

28 

246 

— 

6 

32 

223 

28 

225 ’ 


17 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

31 

IS 

— 

— 

— 

— 

30 


All trichloroacetic acid filtrates were neutralised before estimation. 

Unknown substmices reducing coUV ferricyanide. 

Special interest attaches to the estimation of zinc filtrates by the cold 
method because the amounts of non-glucose substances there present are 
unable to account for the whole of the reduction. This is best illustrated by 
reference to pigeon No. 6, from whose blood ergothioneine was absent. The 
cold value is still 11 mg. of glucose per 100 cc., and the uric acid content 
(estimated from the tungstic acid filtrate) is of the normal order. Assuming 
that the same amount is present in the zinc filtrate, it is approximately 
equivalent to 2 mg. of glucose, so that the equivalent of 9 mg. of glucose per 
100 cc. remains unaccounted for. The assumption made here is probably 
unjustified if interpreted tioo exactly, but the uric acid content of zinc and 
tungstic acid filtrates would presumably be of the same order. Now uric 
acid lias half the reducing power of glucose, and creatinine and creatine, which 
may also be present, are stable to cold alkaline ferricyanide in amounts 
representing 200 mg. per 100 cc. of blood, wliereas Scheunert and Pelzchrzim 
[1923] have estimated the combined creatine and creatinine as only 4-7 mg. 
of creatinine per 100 cc., a figure in harmony with the resulta obtained for 
other avian bloods by different workers [Hunter, A., 1928]. It follows therefore 
that zinc filtrates must contain a.t least one other non-glucose reducing .sub¬ 
stance which represents about 10 mg. of glucose and is oxidised by cold 
alkaline potassium ferricyanide or by iodine. This conclusion is supported by 
the case of bird No. 7 where an approximate balance-sheet for the cold re¬ 
duction value shows that the equivalent of some 10-12 mg. of glucose is 
again unaccounted for. Evidence leading to the same conclusion may be 
derived from a consideration of the cold reducing value for the avitaminous 
pigeon No. 14, namely 18 mg. of glucose per 100 cc., since ergothioneine was 
present only in small amount in the zinc filtrate (approximately 8 mg. per 
100 cc.). 

Unknoum substance reducing hot ferricyan ide. 

Turning now to the residual non-glucose reduction of zinc filtrates by the 
hot Hagedom and Jensen method as determined by insulin and glycolysis, 
the average increase of this over the cold values is 40 mg. of glucose per 
100 cc. Part of this increase is no doubt due to creatinine, stated by Holden 
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[1926] to have 67 % of the reducing power of glucose and by Holmes and 
Holmes [1926] to have a maximum effect of about the same value. Part 
corresponds to creatine, which Holmes and Holmes have shown to have a 
maximal efficiency of about 25 % of that of glucose; and part must represent 
the increase in the ‘‘hot” value over the “cold” for ergothioneine. These 
corrections cannot amount to more than 3 mg. per 100 cc. in all, and it is 
therefore evident that a considerable balance remains unassigned, although 
its nature must at present remain indefinite, Three hypotheses, however, 
may be cited. The presence of a uric acid-ribose compound such as that 
isolated from various bloods by Davis, Newton, and Benedict [1922], or 
of other purine- or pyrimidine-carbohydrate compounds, would offer an 
explanation of the unassigned values in both the cold and hot methods, and 
is attractive in view of the peculiar position of uric acid in avian metabolism. 
Alternatively, the view may be taken that the unassigned cold and hot values 
have no relationship, and that the additional hot value represents either 
non-glucose carbohydrate or glucosephosphoric esters which have been formed 
during glycolysis or after the administration of insulin. 

The non-glucose reducing substances of B-avitaminous 'pigeons'" blood. 

Analyses of the reducing substances in the blood of B-avitaminous pigeons 
have been made chiefly to determine whether the hot and cold reducing values 
were altered in these abnormal cases. The results are recorded in Table IX. 

Table IX. 

Results in mg. per 100 cc. blood. 

Zinc 


Glycolysedj time Trichloroacetic acid. Tungstic acid 

in brackets Initial (calc. r-- 

Initial in hrs, as glucose. Total 




(calc, as glucose) 


neutralised) 

—SH 

Indiroct 


Bird 

Cold 

Hot 

Cold 

Hot 

Cold 

Hot 

(calc, as 
cysteine) 

uric 

acid 

Remarks 

9 

21 

336 

26(11) 

270 

— 

— 

61 

4-6 

H.R. 

10 

34 

426 

29(22) 

288 


— 

— 

— 

H.R. a 

11 

— 

216 

— 

— 

32 

256 

_ 

_ 

_ 

12 

21 

196 

— 

— 

21 

207 

— 

_ 

H.R. ft 

13 

— 

116 

— (6) 

44 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

H.R. 

14 

18 

368 


48 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

H.R. 

15 

18 

370 

— 

74 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

H.R. 

16 

26 

287 

— 

— 

26 

286 

— 

— 

H.K. 


H.R. indicates head retracted* a, very abnormal bird, ft, no symptoms after bemc on diet 
72 days. 


Examination of Table IX reveals that there is no very significant varia¬ 
tion between undieted and avitaminous pigeons as regards the cold values 
for zinc or trichloroacetic add filtrates, and that the hot values for these 
filtrates in the case of polyneuritic birds have the same inter-relationship as 
in normal cases. The content of total sulphydryl compounds and of uric acid 
would seem to be unaffected by the change in diet. The cases have been 
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selected so that they include not only birds showing polyneuritic hyper- 
glycaemia (Nos. 9, 10, 14, 16), but also those exhibiting normal values (Nos, 
11, 12), and one having a very abnormally low blood-sugar (No. 13). 

In those pigeons in which the glucose content is very high the glycolytic 
system may be either impaired or unable through inactivation to deal with 
the large amounts of glucose, since in several instances (see Nos. 9 and 10) 
attempts to determine the residual reduction by removing glucose by glyco¬ 
lysis were unavailing. Recourse was therefore made to the following pro¬ 
cedure (see Nos. 14 and 15). The blood was centrifuged, the respective volumes 
of corpuscles and serum noted, and the corpuscles suspended in sufficient 
isotonic saline to make up the volume of the blood. The glucose was then 
eliminated by glycolysis from the saline suspension and from a known mixture 
of a small part of the serum and a larger fraction of the corpuscular sus¬ 
pension. Glycolysis was almost complete in the corpuscle-serum mixture 
after 2| hours, as was confirmed by determinations after a further period of 
1| hours. From these results the residual reduction for the whole blood by 
the hot Hagedorn and Jensen method was calculated. It is clear that the 
residual reduction, due to non-glucose substances, is of the same order as in 
normal pigeons, but that it fluctuates more widely. 

Isolation of ergothioneine hydrochloride from pigeons^ blood. 

Ten normal pigeons were stunned and guillotined, and in each case the 
blood (120 -150cc. in all) was shed into 60 cc. of boiling 0*01 A acetic acid. 
After being boiled for one minute to complete coagulation, the combined 
extracts were filtered and treated exactly as described by Benedict, Newton 
and Behre [1926] iu the isolation of ergothioneine from pigs' blood. The 
residue (12.mg.) of crude ergothioneine hydrochloride obtained by evaporating 
the final acid solution to dryness in a vacuum desiccator was almost free from 
aliphatic disulphide compounds (Walker’s test). It crj^tallised when rubbed 
with a drop of 0-5 A hydrochloric acid, and the crystals were pressed on filter 
paper and dried at 106*^. The yield of pure material was 5 mg. This material 
melted at 207-208^ alone or when mixed with a pure specimen of ergothioneine 
hydrochloride obtained from ergot, m.p. 207-208'^ (Tanret [1909], compare 
Newton, Benedict and Dakin [1927]), gave a very positive reaction by Hunter’s 
test in which the odour of trimethylamine was much in evidence, and was 
free from aliphatic sulphydryl and disulphide compounds. In an attempt to 
obtain a further supply for analysis, the blood from ten pigeons was worked 
up in the same way, but the product in this case (10 mg. in all) contained a 
relatively greater proportion of aliphatic disulphides, detected by Walker’s 
test, and the amount was inadequate for recrystallisation. Since there can 
be no question that the substance isolated was ergothioneine hydrochloride, 
we did not think it justifiable to sacrifice the large number of pigeons which 
would be necessary to enable an analysis to be made. 
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Discussion. 

As a practical issue of the above work, we think that zinc filtrates made 
by the Hagedorn and Jensen method are the most reliable material for the 
estimation of glucose in avian blood, because they contain apparently a 
smaller number of non-glucose reducing substances than other types of 
filtrate. Somogyi’s method of precipitation at room temperature is stated to 
be reliable for human blood, but on the one occasion on which we tried it we 
found that the filtrate gave a ‘'cold’’ value of 16 mg. per 100 cc. (calculated 
as glucose) and a “hot” value of 299 mg. The figures obtained for the normal 
Hagedorn and Jensen filtrate of the same blood were 26 and 287 mg. respec¬ 
tively. Since Somogjd’s filtrate presumably did not contain uric acid, gluta¬ 
thione, or ergothioneine [Somogyi, 1929, 1], it follows that it must have 
contained considerable amounts of other non-glucose substances. We regard 
the value of 16 mg. per 100 cc. obtained by the “cold” estimation of the 
Somogyi filtrate as additional evidence for the presence of the suggested 
unknown “cold” reducing substance. 

Throughout this paper it has been assumed that absence of Hunter’s 
ergothioneine reaction presupposes absence of thiolglyoxaline compounds, 
except in the case of trichloroacetic acid filtrates. It is possible, however, 
that ergothioneine may exist in the corpuscles in equilibrium with its - S.S— 
form, and that this oxidised form does not give the Hunter reaction. This 
compound has been obtained by Tanret [1909] and by Barger and Ewins 
[1911] as a periodide, but has not yet been isolated from blood. No in¬ 
formation as to its behaviour towards the diazo-reagent is available, but 
experiments bearing on this point are in progress. 

It is of considerable importance from the standpoint of comparative 
observations upon })irds and mammals to know that the working con(;en- 
trations of glucose in the tissues of the. two classes are not widely different. 

The results for the avitarainous birds settle a possible objection to the 
conclusion of Kinnersley and Peters [1929] that the increased lactic acid in 
such brains does not depend upon the sugar content of the blood. If the 
concentration of non-glucose reducing substances in an avitaminous bird had 
been much less than normal, then an apparently normal “sugar” value would 
actually mean a higher glucose content. Since this is not true, the conclusions 
are valid. 


SUMMAEY. 

1. The residual reducing value after glycolysis in pigeons’ blood is approxi¬ 
mately 70 mg. “glucose” per 100 cc. by the Hagedorn and Jensen method, 
representing substances mainly in the corpuscles. This agrees with the value 
reached in insulin convulsions. 

2. It has been deduced that the glucose content in the blood of pigeons 
kept without food for 24 hours is 135 mg. ± 16 mg. per 100 cc,, being not so 
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widely different from that of mammals as suggested by the total reducing 
value of approximately 200 mg. 

3. Filtrates prepared by different methods contain different proportions 
of ergothioneine, uric acid and glutathione (aliphatic —SH compounds). 
These substances can be estimated in terms of glucose (100) by a ‘"cold” 
Hagedoni and Jensen method, their values being: uric acid 53, glutathione 17 
(hot 45), and ergothioneine 56. 

4. Zinc filtrates made by the Hagedom and Jensen method are the most 
reliable for estimating reducing substances in avian blood, but these contain 
in addition to glucose, ergothioneine and some other unknown substances 
reducing the ferricyanide reagent. Approximately 60 % of the residual value 
is not accounted for by ergothioneine. 

5. Zinc filtrates do not contain aliphatic —S.S— and —SH compounds. 

6. There are no significant variations from the normal in B-avitaminous 
birds. 

7. Ergothioneine hydrochloride has been isolated from pigeons’ blood. 

We are indebted to Dr H, King for a sample of ergothioneine from blood, 
and to Sir F. G. Hopkins and Dr M. Dixon for a sample of glutathione. We are 
also grateful to the Medical Research Council for a grant towards the expenses 
of the research. 
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XV. HEAT-STABILITY OF THE (ANTI-DERMA- 
TITIS, ‘^ANTI-PELLAGRA’’) WATER-SOLUBLE 

VITAMIN B2. 

By HARRIETTE CHICK and MARGARET HONORA ROSCOE. 
From the Department of Experimental Pathology, Lister Institute, London, 

{Received January 2nd, 1930,) 

When Goldberger and his colleagues [1926] discovered in yeast the water- 
soluble vitamin B^, the nutritional factor which they named ‘‘P-P'’ and 
considered was involved in the prevention and cure of human pellagra, its 
separation from the antineuritic vitamin B^ was achieved by heating the 
yeast in an autoclave for 2| hours at 15 lbs. pressure. By this degree of heat 
the antineuritic vitamin was destroyed but the yeast thus heated contained 
a dietary factor necessary to prevent dermatitis and maintain health and 
growth in young rats. 

In the efforts of subsequent workers [Chick and Roscoe, 1927, 1928, 1929; 
Williams and Waterman, 1927, 1928; Hogan and Hunter, 1928; Reader, 1929] 
to unravel the complex formerly known as ‘'vitamin B,’' autoclaved yeast 
and autoclaved yeast extracts have frequently been employed as sources of 
vitamin Bg apart from vitamin Bj, and the former is usually referred to as 
the ‘'heat-stable’’ or "more heat-stable” constituent of the complex. 

There is, however, little precise knowledge as to the degree to which 
vitamin Bg is stable to heat, or of its sensitiveness to the action of acids and 
alkalis at high temperature. At the present time such information is especially 
important in view of the recently reported discover}" of other thermolabile 
and thermostable constituents of the vitamin B complex, in addition to the 
well-established factors Bj and Bg [Hunt, 1928; Williams and Waterman, 
1928; Reader, 1928, 1929; Peters, 1929]. These researches are discussed later 
in this paper. 

While the following experiments were in progress, Williams, Waterman 
and Gurin [1929] published their investigation of the effect of reaction upon 
the destruction of vitamins B^ and Bg in brewer’s yeast, when heated for 
6 hours at 120*^ in an autoclave. They observed the growth of rats on diets 
in which the heated material was the sole source of vitamin B^ or Bg respec¬ 
tively. They concluded that much of the original vitamin Bg survived the 
above degree of heating if the reaction were that natural to yeast about 
4*5) and more if it were more acid and further that some at 

least of the vitamin could survive this treatment if the reaction were acid. 
If the material heated were alkaline (p^ 8-14) both vitamins were destroyed. 
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As far as we are aware the only approximately quantitative data in the 
literature on the heat-stability of vitamin B 2 are contained in a previous paper 
of our own [1927], where a comparison was made between the content of 
vitamin and vitamin B 2 respectively, in dried brewer’s yeast before and 
after heating for 6 hours in an autoclave at 120°. Of the unheated yeast 
0*05 g. sufficed to cure the collapse due to lack of vitamin Bj observed in 
young rats on an otherwise complete diet, while no alleviation of symptoms 
was observed with 0-2 g. of the heated material. When the diet contained 
vitamin B^ as Peters’s [1924] antineuritic yeast concentrate, 0-2 g. daily of 
the unheated, or 0*3-~0*4 g. daily of the autoclaved, yeast sufficed to maintain 
growth and prevent dermatitis. That is to say, yeast after exposure to moivSt 
heat at 120° for 5 hours, contained about 50 % of the vitamin Bg, but no 
significant amount of the vitamin Bj, present in the original materiaL 

The present paper contains the results of a more precise determination of 
the stability to heat of vitamin Bg as contained in two different yeast productvS. 
Washed, pressed brewer’s yeast was used in one series of experiments 
(A, Table I); “Yeast Fraction 5,” an extract made from the former with 
dilute acetic acid, in a second series (B, Table II). 

Series A (Table I). Fresh brewer’s yeast was washed with cold tap-water and 
filtered four times; it was then pressed. A weighed sample (No. 1) was removed 
and dried to serve as control material and for determination of dry weight. 
Five weighed portions of the remainder were taken, each puddled to a thick 
cream with an equal weight of water, the being about 5-0 (bromocresol 
green). One portion (No. 2) was heated in a steamer for 2 hours at 98 100° 
and another (No. 4) autoclaved at 123° for 5 hours. Of the remainder, portions 
3 and 5 were made alkaline by addition of strong sodium hydroxide to a py^ 
about 9-10 (thymol blue) and heated respectively as portions 2 and 4 above. 
Portion 6 was acidified with concentrated hydrochloric acid to pn about 3*0 
(thymol blue and bromophenol blue) and autoclaved for 5 hours at 123°, 
during which process the acidity fell to a pyy of about 3-5, The alkaline 
material in portions 3 and 5 similarly became less alkaline during heating. 
After heating, all five portions were dried to a convenient consistency in a hot 
room under a fan, 3, 5 and 6 being previously acidified to a of about 4-5. 
Determinations of the dry weight were made in each final product, and, in the 
subsequent tests, the doses were calculated in terms of the dry weight of 
yeast contained. The values for p^ given above were obtained colorimetrically 
with indicators and are approximate only. 

The method of vitamin Bg assay was that previously described [Chick 
and Koscoe, 1928; Aykroyd and Roscoe, 1929]. Young rats, 36-46 g. weight, 
immediately after weaning, were placed upon the basal diet free from B vita¬ 
mins for 1-2 weeks, during which period growth was arrested. Afterwards, 
they received a suitable daily dose of the material to be assayed for vitamin 
and 0*1 cc. (the equivalent of 0*6 g. yeast) of Peters’s [1924] antineuritic yeast 
^5oncentrate, as source of vitamiu Bj. The growth of the rat was then observed 
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Table I Heat-stability of vitamin in brewer^s yeast, determined by observations on ike 

growth of young rats receiving doses of the material before and after heating, respectively, 
as sole source of vitamin in a diet* complete in other respects and including 
vitamin B^ as Peters's antineuritic yeast concentrate {daily dose equivalent to 0’6g. 
original yeast). 


Heaction 

during 


heating 




Pii 

Daily dose in terms 



Material 

approxi¬ 

of dry yeast 


Exp. 

(Yeast XVII) 

mate 

(?• 

Litter 

1 

Washed, pressed, 

— 

0-25 

1366 

/ontrol 

dried 


0-2 

13C7 




0-2 

1378 




0-2 

im 




0-1 

1367 




01 

1378 

2 

Steamed 2 hrs. 

5-0 

0*2 

1385 


98-100'* 


0*2 

13a5 

3 


9 10 

0-4 

1374 




04 

mi 




0*2 

1385 

4 

Autoclavecl 

60 

0-8 

1438 


5 lirs. at 123 * 


0-4 

1367 




0-4 

1374 




02 

1378 




()*2 

1367 

5 


9-10 

0*4 

1374 




0-4 

1374 




0*4 (4 0-1 g. drv yeast) 






1374 




0-4 ( -! 01 g. diw yeast) 

1367 




0*4 




0'4 (4 0-1 g. dry ymst) 


6 

)) 

3'0-3-5 

0-8 

H38 




0'4 

1367 




0-4 

1374 




0*2 

1378 




0-2 

1367 



Body- 
weight 
at be- 
ginning 

Weekly increments 
of b^Kiy-weight 

Average 
(1st week 


of the 

during the period 

excluded 


test 

of the test 

in expts. 

Rat 

g- 


1, 2, 4, 6) Mean 

504 

47 

20, 19, It 13,17 

16 

16 

5169 

33 

11, ] 4,17,11,11 

13 ■] 


525 9 

32 

16, 17,15, 6,14 

13 

. 14 

536^ 

40 

14, 12,18,16 

15-5 J 


515 rX 

35 

7,10,12, 6,12 

10 1 

. 10 

5240 

35 

9, 12, 9, 9, U 

10 J 

534 9 

38 

12,17, 9,12 

13 ^ 

. 15 

535 

41 

16, 10,18,16 

17 j 

509 

47 

3, 1, 5, 4,12 

5 


512 J 

41 

1, -1 

0 

—, 

533 ? 

39 

1, 0, ~2, 2 

0 

— 

5-45 ^ 

47 

2^^ 23,15,13 

17 

17 

519^^ 
510: 

36 

16,14, 9.11,11 

11 1 

^ 12 

46 

26 11,13,11,11 

12 1 

526? 

33 

15 18,11, 7,11 

12 1 

^ 11 

520 

35 

10, 11,10, 8, 9 

9*5, 

5089 

56 

1,-2, 3, 6, 0 

2 


rms 

47 

5, 0 

2*5 

— 


(52) 

(3,6, 7) 

(5) 

— 

507 9 

36 

1. -1 

0 

— 

(36) 


(3) 

— 

517 9 

35 

-1. -1 

-1 

— 

(33) 

(7,4.(i) 

(6) 

— 

54(L^ 

U 

26 29,28,23 

27 

27 

514? 

42 

12, 18,12, 8, 9 

12 1 


506 

44 

19,17, 7, 7,10 

10 1 

5279 

31 

11,12, 6, 4,13 

9 1 

1 10 

5189 

34 

9,13,12, 5,13 

11 J 


* Specially puriiied coseitiogon 20, rice starch 60, cotton seed oil 15, salt mixture (MK'ullum and co-workers [1917] No. 185) 5 
water 100; cooked 3 hours in a steornor to prevent occurrence of refection [Roscoe, 1927J; cod-liver oil {6()5-6-l g. according t 
size) administered daily to eai'h rat to provide vitamins A luid D. 


for a period of 4'-6 weeks. The preliminary period with complete deprivation 
of B vitamins is inserted in order to make the rats eager to consume the doses 
when offered subsequently. 

The results of Exp. A are set out in Table L the aim of the separate trials 
being to compare the various products with the original material, as regards 
the size of dose needed to induce resumption of growth to an equal degree. 

A rat which is limited in growth by absence from its diet for 1-2 weeks 
of vitamin Bg and subsequently receives it, appears to be relatively insensitive 
to large variations in the amount administered, especially if the daily dose is 
near to that required for normal growth. As large a difference as 100 % in 
the dose given may be followed by a disproportionately small difference in 
the amouiit of growth. The quantitative conclusions drawn from the data in 
Tables I and 11 have, therefore, a wide margin of error. 

The results in Table I may be summarised as follows. Yeast at its ordinary 
reaction about 6*0) suffers no determinable loss in vitamin Bg content 
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after being steamed for 2 hours at 98-100°. The average weekly increase in 
weight of 2 rats receiving doses of the heated material equivalent to 0*2 g, 
dried yeast was 16 g., while that of 3 rats receiving 0-2 g. of the original 
dried yeast was 14 g. After being autoclaved for 5 hours at 123° about half 
the original potency is destroyed; the average weekly increase in weight of 
rats receiving doses equivalent to 0*2 g. dried yeast of the autoclaved material 
and 0-1 g. of the original, being similar, viz. 11 g. and 10 g. respectively. 

With alkalised yeast 9-10), however, whether steamed (Exp. 3) or 
autoclaved (Exp. 5), the destruction of vitamin Bg appeared to be complete. 
With the doses given no significant growth was obtained. It was noticed, 
however, that the animals suffered severely from diarrhoea and it is probable 
that the total lack of growth was due, not only to deficiency of vitamin B 2 . 
but also to the effect of toxic substances formed in the alkaline yeast during 
heating. In order to test this point 3 rats (50.5, 607, 517, Exp. 5), which 
for 2 weeks had shown no growth with doses of the autoclaved product 
equivalent to 0*4 g. dry yeast, received in addition 0*1 g. unheated dry yeast 
and were observed for a further period of 3 weeks. During this period the 
average weekly increase in weight was 6*4 g. as compared with 10 g. increase 
shown by animals which received the 0*1 g. dose of dry yeast alone (rats 
616 and 524, Exp. 1). This discrepancy points to the presence of some actively 
deleterious substance in the alkaline-heated yeast. Our next effort, therefore, 
was to find some substance containing less material of a protein-like nature 
from which toxic products could be formed when autoclaved. An extract 
made from yeast with boiling dilute acetic acid was found suitable for the 
purpose. 

Series B (Table II). The material used was the first extract obtained in 
the preparation of Peters’s antineuritic yeast concentrate. Washed, pressed 
yeast was added gradually to boiling water containing 0*01 % acetic acid in 
the proportion of 1 kg. (200 g. dry weight) to 2 litres solution. The mixture 
was brought again to the boil, boiled for 5 minutes and filtered. The filtrate 
was concentrated on a water-bath to a volume of 400 cc., so that 2 cc. con¬ 
tained the equivalent of 1 g. dry yeast. The material was acidified to 
about 3*0 for storage. Although still rich in vitamin Bg the extract contained 
only one-fifth of the total solids of the original yeast. From the concentrated 
solution measured volumes were removed, the control sample remaining at 
.Ph others being adjusted by addition of strong NaOH solution to 

8-3 and 9*9 respectively. 

Treatment was as follows. Steaming for 2 hours at 98-100° at pjj 8*3 
(Exp. 9) and autoclaving at 122-125° for 4 hours at p^ 8*3, 9*9 and 3-3 
respectively (Exps. 10, 11 and 12, Table II). In each case the jOjj before and 
after heating was determined by means of a hydrogen electrode and it was 
found that during heating the alkaline material became less a,lkaline (Table II, 
Column 3). After being heated the samples were adjusted to the original 
volume .and those which were alkaline were acidified to p^ about 3*0 for 
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Table II. Heat-stahiliiy of vitamin in dilute acetic acid (0-01 %) extract made from 
brewer's yeast XII. Method of assay as in Table I. 

Body- 

weight 

at be- Weekly increments 





Daily doses expressed 



ginning; 

of bixly-weight 




Matorial 


as equivalent of 



of the 

during the period 
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20 \ 

18 
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560 V 
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16 1 




0-2 
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0*2 
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8 
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9 
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41 
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16 

16 
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44 
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14 

14 

10 
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50 
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40 
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11 
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41 
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1 

— 
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„ 

„ 
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— 

12 
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33-30 

0-8 
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45 
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21 

21 
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0*4 . 

1443 

557 c; 
567$ 

46 

16, 11,13 

13 \ 

12 




0*4 

1468 

38 

12, 7,11,14 

n / 


storage. Owing to the limited supply of the matorial fewer rats were used 
than in Series A and the growth was observed for a shorter period, viz. 
2-4 weeks. 

The loss in vitamin B 2 content on autoclaving the acidified extract for 
4 hours was about 50 %; similar to that observed with the acidified yeast. 
Eats receiving doses of the original extract equivalent to 0*2 g. and of the 
autoclaved matorial equivalent to 0-4 g. yeast showed a similar average weekly 
increase in weight, viz. 11 g. and 12 g. respectively (Exps. 7 and 12). 

The loss of vitamin Bg on heating in alkahne solution was much greater. 
About one-half the original potency was destroyed by steaming at 98-100° 
at 8'3-8*0 and more than three-fourths by autoclaving for 4 hours at 122° 
(Ph. 8-3-7* 1). Eats receiving daily doses of the autoclaved extract equivalent 
to 0*8 g. yeast showed an average increase in weight of only 5*6 g. weekly 
(Exp. 10), whereas 11 g. weekly w*as the average for those receiving the 
original material equivalent to 0*2 g. yeast. 

After being autoclaved for 4 hours at 124° in more alkaline solution 
(Ph 9*9~8*7) one tost indicated complete destniction of vitamin Bg, another 
over 75 % destruction (rats 668, 669, Exp. 11). When, later, these two rats 
received 0*1 g. dried yeast in addition to their dose of autoclaved extract, the 
response in growth was instant and complete, showing that the previous 
failure was not attributable to the eflEect of any toxic material produced in 
the alkaline yeast extract during heating (compare Exp. 11, Table II, with 
Exps. 6 and 1, Table I). 

A specimen of the alkalised extract (pu 9*9) was protected from access 
of COjs and left at room temperature for 10 days during warm weather 
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(September 6-16, 1929). At the end of the period the material was acidified 
and the vitamin Bg content assayed. The solution appeared to have lost about 
one-third of its original potency, doses equivalent to 0*4 g. yeast caused a 
growth response intermediate between those evoked by doses of the original 
material equivalent to 0-4 and 0-2 g, yeast (Exp. 8, Table II). 

The results of Exps. A and B may be summarised as follows. Vitamin Bg 
is comparatively stable to prolonged heating at high temperatures if the 
reaction is acid, 5*0-3*0, about 50 % of the original content surviving 
4-5 hours’ heating at 122-124'’. If alkaline, pj^j 8*0-10‘0, however, although less 
labile than vitamin Bj^, vitamin Bg loses 30 % potency in 10 days at room 
temperature, 50 % on steaming for 2 hours and 75-100 % on heating for 
4-5 hours at 122-125°. 


Discussion. 

Since the discovery that ‘‘water-soluble B” contains at least two well- 
defined components, vitamins B^ and Bg, evidence for the existence of an 
additional constituent has been brought forward from three different labo¬ 
ratories [Williams and Waterman, 1927, 1928; Hunt, 1928; Reader, 1929]. 
These researches have been summarised by Peters [1929]. 

One of these factors is stated to be thermostable and two thermolabile. 
All appear to be different from one another. None has been identified with 
prevention or cure of any specific disease or pathological syndrome. Their 
existence has been postulated to explain the failure of rats to grow to maturity 
(or of adult pigeons to maintain their weight) on diets which are believed to 
contain adequate supplies of the known necessary food factors, including 
vitamins B^ and Bg. In some of these investigations vitamin Bg has been 
supplied as strongly heated yeast or yeast products, the assumption being 
that the latter vitamin is entirely heat-stable. 

Hunt [1928] has produced evidence showing that autoclaved yeast con¬ 
tains a heat-stable B vitamin necessary for rat nutrition in addition to vitamin 
Bg and that this factor is contained in whole wheat in addition to vitamins 
Bj and Bg. 

Williams and Waterman [1927] found that the B vitamins required for 
normal growth of the rat could be supplied by an antineuritic concentrate 
prepared with fuller^s earth from an aqueous yeast extract supplemented 
with autoclaved yeast. This combination could not, however, maintain weight 
in the pigeon. From the fact that this was accomplished by whole unheated 
yeast, the authors concluded that a third unknown B vitamin, unnecessary 
for growth of the rat, was required for nutrition of the pigeon and was heat- 
labile. Peters [1929] has confirmed this observation, using unheated marmite. 

A recent paper by Reader [1929] announces the discovery of a “second 
thermolabile water-soluble vitamin necessary for the nutrition of the rat.” 
The basal diet contained all the necessary food constituents except B vita¬ 
mins and when these were provided, as 6 % marmite, normal development of 
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young rats took place. Growth, however, was subnormal and after a few 
weeks failed altogether, when vitamin was provided by Peters's anti- 
neuritic concentrate and vitamin Bg as 6 % alkaline (pn 9) marmite heated 
for 1 hour at 120^. It is assumed that the latter material contained an adequate 
supply of vitamin Bg and the growth failure is attributed to destruction of a 
third B vitamin, ‘‘vitamin Bg,” which is present in the raw marmite and is 
heat-labile. In view of the demonstration in the present paper of the serious 
degree of destruction suffered by vitamin Bg in yeast and yeast extracts when 
these are heated at an alkaline reaction, it cannot be accepted, in the absence 
of quantitative experiments, that adequate amounts of vitamin Bg survived 
the heating to which the marmite was subjected in Reader's experiments. 
And it seems doubtful whether the effect interpreted as due to qualitative 
deficiency of a new vitamin, “Bg," might not have been caused by an in¬ 
sufficiency of vitamin Bg. 

Reader suggests (p. 693) that traces of “vitamin Bg" are probably present 
in Peters's antineuritic concentrate as at first obtained after extraction of the 
norite with dilute acid alcohol, and that these are removed in the further 
purification by fractionation with alcohol [Kiimersley and Peters, 1927]. In 
Jier experiments, vitamin B^ was supplied as the more purified concentrate; 
in ours the less pure was used. We have obtained normal growth of rats to 
maturity (6-7 months) when vitamin Bg w^as provided as autoclaved (slightly 
acid) yeast and vitamin Bj as the less purified Peters’s concentrate (unpub¬ 
lished experiments). It might, therefore, be suggested that in these experi¬ 
ments the “heat-labile vitamin Bg" was contained in our preparation of 
vitamin B^ . The fact, however, that the same vitamin B^ concentrate was 
unable to supplement our vitamin Bg preparation, when the latter had been 
strongly heated in slightly alkaline solution, indicates that, notwithstanding 
Reader’s statement to the contrary [1929, p. 690], vitamin Bg is a “heat- 
labile factor," and it is unnecessary to postulate the existence of another. 

It would be more satisfactory if in the assay of vitamin Bg the criterion 
could be the prevention or cure of the dermatitis (? rat-pellagra) developed in 
rats deprived of this vitamin, rather than the maintenance of growth. The 
irregularity in the time of onset of symptoms and in the degree of their 
severity would, however, make such observations untrustworthy and quanti¬ 
tative results impossible. Nevertheless, tests of the curative value of the 
control and heatod materials would be useful to confirm our conclusion that 
it is vitamin Bg rather than a third heat-labile vitamin Bg which is destroyed 
when yeast or its extracts are heated at high temperature at alkaline reaction. 

Summary. 

1. The anti-dermatitis (? anti-pellagra) vitamin Bg contained in brewer’s 
yeast and in an extract made therefrom, was found to be much more stable 
at high temperatures in acid 6*0-3*0) solutions than when the reaction 
was alkaline. 
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2. A yesast'extract made with boiling dilute acetic acid (0*01 %) was found 
to be more suitable material for the study than yeast itself, owing to the 
formation of toxic substances in the latter during heating, especially when the 
reaction was alkaline. 

3. At Pjj 5*0 no loss in vitamin Bg potency could be detected on heating 
yeast for 2 hours at 90-100"; about 60 % was lost on heating the yeast for 
4-6 hours at 123"; at 3*0 the loss was the same both with yeast and yeast 
extract. 

4. When the reaction was alkaline (pjj 10-9*5) about 30 % of the vitamin 

Bg originally contained in the yeast extract was lost in 10 days at room tem¬ 
perature (summer); on heating for 2 hours at 98-100" (pjj 8*3) the loss was 
about 50 % and on autoclaving for 4-5 hours at 122 -125" 8*3-] 0) between 

76% and 100%. 

5. These facts concerning the sensitiveness of vitamin Bg to high tem¬ 
peratures in alkaline solution are of importance in connection with ihe recently 
reported discovery in yeast of a new thermolabile B vitamin, in addition to 
the antineuritic vitamin Bj, the assumption in one at least of these researches 
being that vitamin Bg is heat-stable even in alkaline solution. 

Our thanks are due to Miss A. M. Copping for her assistance in caring for 
the rats used in the experiments of Series B. 
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XVI. SPHINGOMYELIN, PHRENOSIN AND 
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Thk cross section of the paraffin chain has been measured in crystals by the 
X*ray method and found by Muller [1927] to have the value 18*3 sq. a. The area 
occupied in films one molecule thick formed upon water by compounds con¬ 
taining long chains of carbon atoms has been measured by Adam [1922, 1928] 
and has been proved to have as its minimum value about 20*5 sq. A. He has 
described and defined conditions in which larger values than this are found 
for substances that, under other conditions, give this value, and has especially 
studied the influence exerted on the dimensions of the films by the character 
of the polar group at the end of the chain, by reason of which the formation 
of the film is made possible and the molecules are anchored to the water 
surface, (yompounds with a large variety of such polar groups have been 
investigated and the foundations have been laid on which much that is of 
interest to biochemists must rest. Most of the substances of biochemical 
importance in which long fatty chains occur are not of a simple character; 
they contain commonly more than one such chain and their polar groups 
present great variety and complexity. Some of these Adam has dealt with, 
e.g. glycerides and lecithin. But many such substances present difiiculties 
which must be approached with circumspection, and only after the ground 
has been thoroughly surveyed. Moreover they are in many cases difficult to 
obtain with sufficient guarantee of purity. 

On two grounds however we felt justified in experimenting with some of 
the less familiar substances of biochemical interest even at this stage. Speci¬ 
mens were available that were probably as pure as any hitherto obtained; 
they were prepared by Dr Rosenheim and given by him to this department for 
work of this nature: and secondly, though their constitution has not in all 
particulars been finally settled, enough has been clearly established for them 
to present points of interest in a study of their behaviour in films on water. 

The substances dealt with in this paper resemble one another in two 
respects ; they contain two long aliphatic chains similar if not identical in all 
three; these are a primary amine sphingosine and a peculiar long-chain fatty 
acid, and these two components are united as an acid amide R^. CO. NHR 2 . 
TJie constitution of the base sphingosine, Ci 7 H 350 aN, is almost completely 
Biochem. 1930 xxrv 8 
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known. Levene and Jacobs [1912] showed that the whole of the nitrogen was 
removed by nitrous acid; that since a triacetyl derivative could be obtained 
the two oxygen atoms were present as alcoholic hydroxyl groups; and that a 
doubly linked pair of carbon atoms was present in the chain, since by means 
of palladium a dihydro-derivative could be formed. Lapworth [1913] on 
oxidation of sphingosine with chromic acid obtained normal tridecylic acid. 
Levene and West [1914] by oxidation of dihydrosphingosine obtained normal 
pentadecylic acid. This leaves no doubt that the double bond is between the 
13th and 14th carbon atoms and that one hydroxyl group is attached to the 
15th; there is little doubt that the other is attached to the lOth and the 
amino-group to the terminal or 17th carbon atom, though this has not been 
proved. 

The fatty acid, lignoceric acid, C24H4g02, in s]>hingomye)in is, according to 
evidence furnished by Levene [1916], united to sphingosine as in an acid 
amide, a derivative having been obtained containing base and acnd, but not 
the other components of the molecule, and this derivative gave up no nitrogen 
to nitrous acid. The same union exists apparently also in phrenosin and 
kerasin [Levene and West, 1912], as neither of them contains a free amino- 
group. In kerasin therefore the remaining component, gaIactos(‘, must be 
condensed with one of the hydroxyl groups of the sphingosine. as a galactosidf^ 
since the compound has no reducing properties; and in phrenosin too, though 
there is here another possi})ility, 8 e( 3 ing that phrenosinic acid is a hydroxy-acid, 
the probability is that the same arrangement holds. Similarly in sphingo¬ 
myelin one of the hydroxyl-groups of the sphingosine must be condensed with 
the cholylphosphoric acid. 

In all three compounds, therefore, the two long chains are connected to 
polar groups which are large enough to separate them raiicdi more than is the 
case with any of the compounds containing more than one long chain which 
have up to now been studied in this way, glycol esbf^rs, glycerides, lecithin or 
cetyl palmitate. Having regard to their power to form films one molecule 
thick on water they may be represented thus: 

Sphingoinyeliii 

I^H.CHOH.CHj.NH.io 

1 ) 

HO.1^0.0 Cholyl 

Kerasin 

iM.CHOH.CHj.NH.io 

1 ) 

In phrenosin the right-hand chain of this latter formula becomes C 24 H .,0 
according to Levene and Taylor [1928], C 23 H 47 O according to Klenck [1928; 
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see also Taylor and Levene, 1929]. In all these compounds the two paraffin 
chains are at the tw^o ends of the same chain with polar properties consisting 
of four carbon atoms and one nitrogen atom. Attached to this polar chain, 
in the case of sphingomyelin, is the additional polar group cholyl-phosphoric 
acid, in the case of kerasin and phrenosin the additional polar galactoside 
group. Whether these additional polar groups attached to the chain common 
to all three are attached as represented above or by the other alcohol group 
farther to the right is not known; but for present purposes this is immaterial. 

Experimental. 

The apparatus used was that of Adam and Jessop [1926] and through¬ 
out this work the authors have had the benefit of Dr Adam's guidance in 
the use of it. All the solvents used w^ere sj^ecially distilled, so that there 
was no contamination of the surface of the trough due to the })resence in 
tluun of foreign matter. The solvent used was a mixture of pyridine and 
benzene. The sphingomyelin, weighed out accurately, was first dissolved in a 
little pyridine, which was warmed gently until solution was complete; then 
after cooling, benzene was added, the volume used being roughly 2~3 times 
tin* volume of the pyridirn*. It was found that the addition of a small amount 
of ]iur<‘. ethyl alcx>hol gave a clearer and more stable solution. The solutions 
Wi fe then weighed and were used on the trough immediately after they had 
beiui |>repared, because it was found that after standing for any considerable 
])eriod of time, especially in cold weather, part of the sphingomyelin often 
<*ame out of solution. This behaviour was carefully watched for throughout 
the experiments, ami as soon as it was observed the solution was rejected. 

The films were studiiMl at a number of temperatures between 0'' and 35°. 
In general three or more readings 'were taken for each solution at each tem- 
])erature. Although certain small deviations were observed between different 
solutions, these were never large and most of the curves obtained were 
practically coincident. 

The curve for sphingomyelin, which is reproduced, represents the one 
which was most frequently obtained at room temperature and it forms a 
good average of the small experimental variations. At this temperature the 
area per molecule at the commencement of packing {i.e, the area of the head 
of the molecule) is about 60 sq. a. As the pressun^ on the film is increased, 
the molecules pack closer until the area ociuipied by each molecule is about 
42 sq. A., the area, that is, that should be given by a film in which two parallel 
paraffin chains are packed closely together. Further compression decreases 
the area per molecule to 39 sq, 1. but, at the pressure necessary for this 
(42 dynes/cm., more than 150 atm.), the film shows signs of collapse. At 
room temperature the film is liquid at low and medium compressions but 
solidifies at high compressions. At 0*^ the film solidifies at lower pressures, but 
at 26® and above the film is liquid under all pressures. 
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At 0° the head of the molecule occupies a smaller area (50 sq. a.) but as 
the pressure is increased the curve becomes coincident with that obtained 
at room temperatures. At 25"^ and 35® the films of sphingomyelin become 
increasingly difficult to compress, and under the highest pressures obtainable 
without collapse of the film (about 45 dynes/cm.), the limiting area of 42 sq. a. 
is never reached. 



Fig. 1. 

The curves obtained with phrenosin and Verasin were practically identical 
and closely resemble that given by sphingomyelin. The size of the head is 
about 70 sq. A, at room temperature, and the limiting area per molecule under 
the highest compressions is about 42 sq, a. At 33® the head occupies a larger 
area (about 100 sq. A. per molecule) but as the pressure is raised, the curve 
gradually approaches that obtained at 15®. At room temperature the films 
are solid under moderate pressures, and at about 30® they are liquid under 
all compressions. 

Discussion. 

In the measurements here recorded it is to be noted that with sufficient 
compression the area occupied by molecules of these substances in films one 
molecule thick on water can be reduced nearly to that which their two paraffin 
chains alone would occupy when vertical to the surface and packed closely. 
The complexity of the polar groups connecting the two paraffin chains makes 
this remarkable. Compounds containing a single paraffin chain have been 
shown by Adam to resist compression to the area accounted for by that chain 
in varying degrees according to the nature of the polar group holding them 
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to the water. Thus the areas of films of a-bromo-fatty acids, acetamides, ureas 
and monoglycerides are larger than those of saturated fatty acids, alcohols or 
esters. Monopalniitin and monomyristin for instance [Adam, Berry and 
Turner, 1928] at 11° and a linear compression force of 5 dynes/cm. occupy 
about 25*5 sq. 1.; as the compressing force is increased up to 30 dynes/cm. 
the area contracts uniformly to 23 sq. 1., altogether about 10%. With our 
compounds containing two paraffin chains the area at 5 dynes/cm. is for 
sphingomyelin 54 sq. A., or 27 for each chain and for kerasin 64, or 32 for 
each chain; at 30 dynes/cm. the area for sphingomyelin is reduced to 40, 
a contraction of 27 %, for kerasin to 46, a contraction of 28 %; so that with 
this substance the area per chain at this pressure is the same as in the case 
of the monoglyceride. The compression curve is however not rectilinear with 
either sphingomyelin or kerasin. With these substances therefore the area 
at low compression is definitely larger than for the monoglyceride, but they 
are more compressible than it is. It is remarkable that this should be so; 
not so much that at low pressure the completely immersible glyceryl group 
in R. COO. dig. CHOH. CH 2 OH should occupy less than half the area occupied 
by the complex polar group in these substances suspended between the two 
paraffin chains at its two ends, as that the latter should be more compressible. 
There seems to be more pliability in it than in the glyceryl ester group. The 
rigid bulkiness of this latter is not accounted for by the ester linkage; for 
with ethyl stearate the area of the molecule is reduced to that of the single 
])araflin chain at about 10 dynes/cm. [Adam, 1923, 2J. 

Measurements for compounds containing more paraffin chains than one 
exist only for the ester union of fatty acids to carbon atoms directly united 
to one another as in tripalmitin, glycol dipalmitate [Adam, 1922] and hydro¬ 
lecithin [Leathes, 1923; Adam and Jessop, 1926, p. 368] of which the last is 
especially comparable with sphingomyelin. The unsaturated acid chains in 
lecithin make it non-comparable. At 5 dynes/cra. hydrolecithin occupies a 
smaller area, 47 sq. A. or 23-5 for each fatty chain; at 20 dynes/cm. it contracts, 
12 %, whereas sphingomyelin and kerasin contract 22 and 23 % respectively; 
but the area it occupies at this pressure is 41*4 sq. A., which is not more than 
is accounted for by the fatty chains. 

Other compounds containing more than one paraffin chain for which data 
have been published by Adam [1923, 1] are cetyl palmitate, which is in¬ 
sufficiently anchored to the wat-er to give stable films, and pentaer\i:hritol 
tetrapalmitate [Adam and Dyer, 1924], which at 5 dynes/cm. occupied 
22*5 sq. A. per fatty chain and at 20 dynes/cm. 20 sq. a. 

Measurements such as those here recorded are clearly insufficient to enable 
a precise conception to be formed of the disposition assumed by the polar 
groups immersed in the water. But some idea is shown of the amount of 
distortion that they undergo under compression and of the amount of force 
necessary to overcome the strains set up by this compression. The thickness 
of a condensed film of palmitic acid is 24 1., and in that case 1 dyne/cm. 
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means a pressure of about 4 atmospheres. The thickness of the layer formed 
by the polar chains in these molecules buckling under pressure must be very 
much less than this and the pressure when the force is 30 dynes/cm. accordingly 
very much more than 120 atmospheres. 

The fact that the films formed by these substances on water should be 
definitely liquid at room temperature, at any rate under the action of a 
moderate compression force, is worthy of note. 

Summary. 

. The surface films of sphingomyelin, phrenosin and kerasin have been 
studied. It is found that for each substance the area occupied by the molecuh^ 
in a closely packed surface film can be compressed to about 42 sq. A. This is 
in good agreement with what would be expected from the configurations of 
the molecules as deduced from their chemical behaviour, on the supposition 
that the limiting value is the area occupied by the paraffin cliains set sidf‘ by 
side vertical to the water. 

We wish to thank Professor J. B. Leathes.for his encouragement and 
advice during this work, which was suggested by him. 
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Since the isolation of a hexosomonophosphoric ester from the products of 
the fermentation of glucose and fructose by yeast juice the further inv('sti« 
gation of these products has been directed towards ol)taining more information 
on certain questions then briefly discussed [Robison, 1922], namely: 

(а) the proportions in which the hexosemonophosphoric and hexose- 
diphosj)horic esters are formed during fermentation with yeast juice and the 
significance of the variations observed in different experiments: 

(б) the suggested dual nature of hexosemonophosphoric ester and the 
chemical constitution of this ester, or its components, and that of hexose- 
diphosphoric ester: 

(c) the possible occurrence of other phosphoric esters among the products 
of fermentation. 

The investigation was extended to include the products of fermentation of 
glucose and of fructose by yeast juice, dried yeast and zymin. The esters, 
freed from yeast proteins and excess of sugar, were separated into fractions 
according to the solubility of their barium salts, and the nature of these 
fractions was investigated, making use of micro-analytical methods to avoid 
the rapid wastage of material. This quantitative examination included the 
estimation of total and inorganic phosphorus, specific rotation, reducing power 
by the Hagedorn and Jensen method and by an iodimetric method, and 
“fructose” by Selivanoff’s reaction. The further separation of the esters was 
carried out by fractional precipitation of the barium salts, crystallisation of 
brucine salts, and in other ways, the progress being followed at all stages l)y 
the aid of the above micro-estimations. 

One result of this work, the isolation and identiflcation of trehalose- 
monophosphoric ester has already been described [Robison and Morgan, 1928]. 
This ester was obtained from the fermentation of glucose and of fructose by 
dried yeast in presence of phosphates and was found in amounts representing 
up to 5 % of the total esterified phosphorus. The dried yeast used for the 
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fermentations was shown to contain neither trehalosemonophosphoric ester 
nor trehalose in quantities sufficient to account for the amount of the ester 
found in the fermentation products, but the experimental data did not justify 
any conclusion as to the significance/” of this disaccharide phosphoric ester in 
the fermentation process. The ester, however, was shown to be readily fer¬ 
mented by dried yeast, yeast juice and zymin. 

A more general account of these experiments is given in the present paper. 


Material and methods. 

Yeast jyreparations, 

(a) Yeast juice: prepared from English mild ale top yeast l)y the method 
of Buchner modified by Harden and Henley [1927]. 

(b) Dried yeast: prepared from English mild ale top yeast (in one experi¬ 
ment from a bottom yeast). 

(c) Zymin: prepared from English mild ale top yeast. 


Fermentation, 

Method A, Glucose or fructose (»^0g.) was added to 300 cc. yeast juice, 
or to 60 g. dried yeast or zymin mixed with 180 cc. water. A further 70 g. 
of the sugar was added in two or three portions during the fermentation. 
To the fermenting mixture, maintained at 28^- 30°, a 20% solution (0*56 M) 
of Na 2 HP 04 , 12 H 20 was added in six equal portions as indicated by the 
evolution of carbon dioxide in a guide experiment. Except when otherwise 
stated, the additions were made when the rate of evolution of gas had fallen 
nearly to the minimum (hexosephosphatase rate). The total amount of phos¬ 
phate added was equivalent to about 7 g. ?. Dried yeast or zymin was 
allowed to reniain in the sugar solution for I hour before the first addition 
of phosphate. 

Method B (used in the later experiments). 30 g. sugar was added to the 
yeast and, after the preliminary period, a solution containing both phosphate 
(20 %) and sugar (20 %) was allowed to run in continuously at a controlled 
rate throughout the fermentation. The fermentation was carried out in a large 
bottle immersed in a water-bath and connected by two rubber tubes with 
(a) a 100 cc. burette containing the phosphate-sugar solution, (6) a nitrometer, 
capacity 1 litre, in which the carbon dioxide evolved was collected over brine. 
At intervals of 6 minutes the bottle was vigorously shaken and from the 
volume of gas evolved the rate of addition of the phosphate sugar solution 
was regulated, in accordance with the plan of the particular experiment. The 
fermentation was stopped or portions of the fermenting mixture were re¬ 
moved at definite intervals of time after the last addition of phosphate. 
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Precipitation of proteins. 

The precipitation of yeast proteins by heat coagulation, though employed 
ill the first experiments which led to the isolation of fermentation hexose- 
monophosphate, was abandoned owing to the risk that a hexosemonophos- 
phate might thereby be formed by partial hydrolysis of the bexosediphosphate 
in the solution. The method tlien adopted [Robison, 1922], namely precipita¬ 
tion of the protein along with the barium salts by alcohol, avoided this risk, 
but the successive extraction of the barium hexosephosphates from the 
mixture of salts and coagulated protein was laborious and difficult to carry 
out in a quantitative manner. Neiiberg and Leibowitz [1927] have described 
a more rapid method for the preparation of hexosemonophosphatc, in which 
the proteins are precipitated by heat coagulation after the solution has been 
neutralised to phenolphthalcin. The protein-free filtrate, after the addition of 
calcium or barium acetate, is once more heated to boiling in a brine-bath and 
filtered hot, by which means the phosphate and nearly all the hexosedi- 
phosphate are removed as insoluble salts. 

We have made some experiments to determine the extent to which hydro¬ 
lysis of hexosediphosphate might occur under such conditions. 

Exp. 1. Solutions of sodium hexosediphosphate (0*03A/), adjusted to 
different hydrogen ion (concentrations, were heated for different periods of 
time at different temperatures. The degree of hydrolysis was measured by 
tlie increase in inorganic phosphate. 

Exp. 2. 10 cc. of a saturated solution of barium hexosediphosphate, at 

8*4 (‘'mnitral to phenolphthalein”), was slowly heated to 100° in a water- 
bath and maintained at the boiling point for a further 5 minutes. The in¬ 
organic phosphate liberated was then determined. The results are shown in 
Table I. 





Table I. 

% P hydrolysed 


Exp. 

Pn 

Time of heating 
min. 

70° 

80° 90° 

100° 

1 

6-9 

m 

0-8 

24 6-5 

100 

1 

7-8 

30 

10 

2-0 8-7 

180 

1 

84 

5 

0-2 

OG 21 

5-5 

2 

84 

15 min. up to 100°) 

5 min. at 100° f 

— 

— — 

9-7 


Since the phosphoric acid group in position 1 of hexosediphosphoric ester 
is much more readily hydrolysed than the remaining group, it is probable 
that in the above experiments a monophosphate would be formed in amount 
equivalent to the greater part of the inorganic phosphate set free. The use of 
high temperatures during the separation of the products must therefore result 
in some contamination of the fermentation monophosphate with the ester 
produced by partial hydrolysis of the diphosphate. For some purposes this 
might not be of serious importance, but it would be very undesirable in these 
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experiments in which one of the main objects was to separate and identify 
the components of the monophosphoric ester formed during fermentation. 

For the last six years trichloroacetic acid has been used in this laboratory 
for the precipitation of the yeast proteins and has been found satisfactory for 
this purpose. The acid is added to the fermentation mixture in amoimt equal 
to 4 % of the total volume; the mixture is thoroughly shaken and allowed to 
stand, preferably at O'", for 2 hours before being filtered. The latter oj)eration 
is much accelerated by the addition of a few drops of (‘apryl alcohol. The 
possibility of the hydrolysis of hexosediphosphate occurring during this stage 
owing to the acidity of the solution (pjj about 4) was not overlookerl, but 
req)eated tests failed to indicate any increase in the amount of inorgani(' 
phosphate under experimental conditions. 

General separation of the barium salts. 

The acid protein-free filtrate was treated with barium ac^etate (hiumI in 
weight to the crystalline sodium phosphate added during the fermentation, 
and was then neutralised to phenolphthalein with baryta. The greater ])art 
of the alkali was added in concentrated, hot solution in order to avoid un¬ 
necessary dilution, but the final adjustment to pjj 8*4 was made with cold 
saturated baryta solution. The precipitate was filtered off, washed with small 
quantities of water, pressed out as thoroughly as possible, washed with absolute 
alcohol and dried. 

‘'10% A'' fraction^. The filtrate from the sparingly soluble salts was 
treated with one-tenth its volume of absolute alcohol and the precipitate 
filtered off, washed with a little 10 % alcohol, then with absolute alcohol and 
dried in a <lesiccator. In certain experiments no precipitate whatever was 
given at this stage. The reason for these anomalous results will be discussed 
later. 

^'Soluble A ''fraction. The filtrate from the 10 % A precipitate was treated 
with basic lead acetate, avoiding any large excess of this reagent; the pre¬ 
cipitate was decomposed with hydrogen sulphide, the lead sulphide being 
filtered off, washed with water and again treated with hydrogen sulphide. 
The combined filtrates and washings, after thorough aeration, were treated 
with baryta solution until pink to phenolphthalein and poured into twice the 
volume of alcohol. It is important that these precipitates should be thorough!}’ 
.washed with absolute alcohol and dried rapidly in a vacuum desiccator. 

“ 10 % B" and '[soluble B'' fractions. The soluble A fraction was thoroughly 
ground with ten times its weight of water, to which one-tenth the volume of 
alcohol was finally added before filtration. The insoluble portion formed the 
10 % B fraction; on pouring the filtrate into twice its volume of alcohol the 
soluble B fraction was obtained. 

Other fractions. The organic phosphate in the filtrate from the 10 % A 
^ These somewhat inaccurate terms used in the laboratory have been retained for convenience. 
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fraction was not entirely precipitated by basic lead acetate, the amount re¬ 
maining in solution representing about 1 % of the total phosphorus esterified 
during the fermentation. The greater part of this residual phosphorus was 
brought down by basic lead acetate and ammonia, but the barium salts re¬ 
covered from this fraction were highly contaminated with phosphorus- 

free compounds and could not readily be purified. The alcoholic filtrates from 
the soluble A and B fractions also contained small amounts of phosphoric 
esters which were not recovered. 


Micro-analytical meih ods . 

Total and inorganic P were estimated by the modified Briggs methoil 
[Martland and Robison, 192()1. 

Reducing power was estimated by the Hagedorn and Jensen method, 
omitting the zinc hydroxide precipitation. Inconsistent results were at first 
obtained by this method when applied to the hexosephosphates. The reducing 
])ower, calculated as per cent, glucose, varied with th(' amount of substance 
used for the estimation and was markedly increased by trac(‘s of alkali. It 
was found that these differences <;ould be nearly eliminated by adding 0*5 cc. 
of a 0*5A solution of sodium hydroxide to the solution before heating for 
15 minutes in the water-bath. The reducing power, calculated from the 
glucose table, was increased by as much as 30 % and was nearly independent 
of the amount of substance taken. This modification was ado])ted in all 
subsequent estimations, the same amount of alkali being added to the blank. 
The value of the blank titration is not, however, altered by this addition nor 
is the reducing power of glucose itself increased. 

Aldose was estimated by the iodimetric method [Macleod and Robison, 
1929]. Caution was necessary in interpreting the values so obtained for the 
crude fractions, owing to the possibility that some of the contaminating sub¬ 
stances derived from the yeast and precipitated with the phosphoric esters 
might react wdth iodine. It is probable, how^ever, that errors due to this 
cause were usually small except in the case of the very impure co fractions. 

SeMvanoJf's reaction, A roughly quantitative method was employed for 
the estimation of the fructose equivalent by the Selivanoff reaction. A suitable 
quantity of the solution diluted to 5 cc. was mixed with 6 cc. of a 0*05 % 
solution of resorcinol in 5 A HCl. A standard solution containing 0*2 mg. 
fructose was similarly treated. Both tubes were heated for fi minutes in a 
boiling water-bath and, after cooling, the intensities o^ the colours were com¬ 
pared in a colorimeter. The results, though not very consistent, were useful 
in supplementing the aldose determinations, more esj>ecially on the purified 
fractions. 

The values obtained for highly purified specimens of the four phosphoric 
esters by the above methods together with the specific rotations are shown 
in Table II. 
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Table IL 

Reducing power as 




glucose 

“Fructose” 

Selivanofi 

0/ 

/o 

10 

0 

22 


Barium hexosediphosphate* 

„ aldosemonophoaphate' 

,, fnictosemoiiophoaphate 
(Neuberg) 

„ tiehalosomonophosphate 

P 

/o 

lOlC 

7-85 

7*85 

f ^ 

H. and J. Iodine 

% 

12 2 

36 41 

36 2 

+ 19-5" 
+ 0*7" 

5‘57 

0 0 

0 

+ 132" 

Composition of 

THE FRACTIONS. 




Using these values and assuming the four esters to be the only compounds 
present having reducing properties or optical activity, the probable com¬ 
position of the various fractions was deduced arithmetically. This assumption 
was not necessarily correct, but such an analysis might furnish evidence of 
the presence of other phosphoric esters. The application of this method in 
the early stages of the investigation, when only three esters were known, led 
to the isolation of the fourth, trehalosemonophosphate. 


Table III. 

Percentage composition of fraction (barium salts) 




P in fra(;tion 

Hexose- 

Fructose- 

Aldoscr 

Trehalose- 



Experiment 


as % of total 

dipho.s- 

pnate 

monophos¬ 

mouo phos¬ 

inonophos- 

Inorganic 

P-free 

Fraction 

P recoverwi 

phate 

phate 

phaio 

phosphate 

impurities 

5 

Sp. soluble 

38'G 

73 

0 

20 

0 

2 

5 

Yeast juice-fructose 

30% A 

ir>'8 

31 

22 

28 

2 

5 

12 

10 %B 

74) 

15 

7 

40 

0 

20 

18 


Soluble B 

37-3 

0 

1() 

68 

1-5 

1*5 

7 

6 

Sp. soluble 

184) 

89 

1 

3 

0 

3 

4 

Yeast juice-fructose 

10% A 

18-3 

4Z 

11 

28 

0 

4 

14 

10 %B 

36-6 

28 

6 

39 

1*5 

11 

14-5 


Soluble B 

44-8 

2 

30 

58 

2*5 

1 

(i-5 

7 

Sp. soluble 

HO-1 

90 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

Zyniin-fnictose 

10% A 

7-3 

77 

0 

10 

0 

1 

12 


10 %B 

3-4 


7 

12 

0 

22 

9 


Soluble B 

7-5 

10 

12 

50 

14 

0 

14 

13 

Dried yeast-fnictoso 

Sp. soluble 

85-3 

72 

0 

0 

0 

20 

8 

10% A 

10 %B 

No precipitate 

04) 35 

4 

23 

3 

4 

31 


Soluble B 

8-4 

10 

11 

50 

17 

0 

12 

15 

Sp, soluble 

85-1 

91 

0 

0 

0 

0*5 

84) 

Dried yeast-fnielose 

10% A 

4'3 

81 

0 

4 

2 

3 

10 


10 %B 
Soluble B 

24) 

20 

3 

10 

20 

3 

38 


74) 

6 

8 

19 

54 

0 

13 

20b 

Sp. soluble 

52*3 

83 

0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

Dried yeasi-fructos(.^ 

10% A 

11*3 

93 

0 

0 

0 

1*7 

5*3 


10% B 

21*4 

78 

0 

10 

0 

9*5 

2*5 

* 

Soluble B 

14*3 

14 

8 

37 

28 

0 

13 


For most fractions the values of reducing power, etc., calculated from the 
percentage composition so found, were in good agreement with those obtained 
experimentally, except that the Selivanofi and the iodimetric figures were in 

^ Results obtained with the most highly purified specimen of the aldose component of hexose. 
raonophospboric ester. This component is probably gluoosemonophosphate (theoretical iodi¬ 
metric value 45*6). Evidence of the identity of the second component with Neuberg’s fruct98e- 
monophosphate has been obtained [Robison and King, 1929, and further unpublished work]. 
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some cases mutually inconsistent. Both these values may have been afiected 
by the impurities in the crude fractions and the figures showing the partition 
of the hexosemonophosphoric ester into aldose and fructose components are 
therefore of limited significance. This criticism does not apply in the case of 
the more highly purified fractions obtained in later stages of the separation. 
The percentage compositions deduced for the four chief fractions of experi¬ 
ments with yeast juice, dried yeast and zymin are shown in Table III. 

The fact that the reducing power and other properties of these fractions 
could be quantitatively accomited for in this way does not prove that no 
other phosphoric esters were present, since mixtures containing one or more 
unknown esters might give equally satisfactory values. The evidence on this 
point will be considered in greater detail, taking each of the main fractions 
in turn. 


Sjmrmgly soluble fraction. 

In the experiments with dried yeast and zymin, in which the three mono- 
phosphoric esters together represent less than 20 % of the organic phos¬ 
phorus, the sparingly soluble fraction consisted almost wholly of hexosedi- 
phosphate together with most of the inorganic phosphate. A small amount 
of nucleic acid was present but was not separately estimated. The proportion 
of P-free impurities was usually small. In the yeast juice experiments, when 
the monophosphoric esters formed a much larger proportion of the total 
products, a certain amount of these soluble barium hexosemonophosphates 
was always carried down with the hexosediphosphate and in one experiment 
formed over 20 % of the fraction. This w’^as confirmed by the separation of the 
hexosemonophosphatc in nearly pure condition. 

It was noticed that w’hen the cnide fraction contained much inorganic 
phosphate the whole of the diphosphate could not be extracted with 200 parts 
of water nor even by grinding the residue with further quantities of water. 
The amount of ester in the residue was roughly proportional to the inorganic 
phosphate and this suggested that an insoluble double salt had been precipi¬ 
tated. Further evidence in the same direction was found in the absence of 
any 10 % A precipitate in such experiments, indicating that the filtrate from 
the sparingly soluble fraction was unsaturated with respect to barium hexose¬ 
diphosphate (see also experiments shown in Table IV). 

10 % A and 10 % B fractions. 

In dried yeast and zymin experiments the 10 % A precipitate also con¬ 
sisted very largely of hexosediphosphate, but the 10 % B fraction contained 
up to 30 % of the two hexosemonophosphates. In yeast juice experiments 
the percentage of hexosemonophosphate was high in both 10 % fractions, 
often exceeding that of the diphosphate. The occurrence of so large a pro¬ 
portion of the very soluble barium hexosemonophosphates in these fractions 
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did not seem altogether reasonable and an alternative solution was considered, 
namely the presence of an ester having a sparingly soluble barium salt and 
intermediate reducing power. 

The precipitates were groimd with 10 parts of water and the filtered extract 
was treated with (a) one-tenth its volume of alcohol and, after filtration, (b) twice 
its volume of alcohol. The residue was again ground with water and brought 
into solution with the minimum amount of hydrochloric acid. The of this 
solution was readjusted to 8*4 by the addition of baryta, and the precipitate 
filtered o£E. The filtrate was treated with alcohol as described above. These 
operations were repeated on the several fractions, the progre^ss of the separa¬ 
tion being followed by analyses. Certain of the fractions were then converted 
into brucine salts wliich were separated by fractional crystallisation from 
dilute alcohol and finally reconverted to the barium salts which were analysed. 
In this way the 10 % A and B precipitates vrere separated into hexosediphos- 
phate and hexosemonophosphates of sufiicient purity for id(‘ntification, 
together with fractions of less certain nature. Provided that the latter were 
included in the computation, the amounts of mono- and diphosphate thus 
recovered agreed moderately well with those calculated from the analyses of 
the crude precipitates. The reducing power and other proptuties of these 
indefinite fractions were, however, not easy to recoiicile with those of any 
probable mixture of the known phosphoric esters and suggested rather that 
they contained a new ester, possibly a disaccharide diphosphate having one 
free aldose group. In spite of much work on these fraefions the evidence is 
still very conflicting, and no conclusion can yet be readied, hlxperience has 
shown that great caution is necessary before inferring the homogeneity of 
brucine salts of these phosphoric esters from their deftnite crystalline form. 

Whatever may be the nature of these fractions, it is certain that, the 
hexosemonophosphates are carried down along with inorganic jihosphate and 
hexosediphosphate and may form a considerable percentage of the criub‘ 
10 % precipitates. Since pure barium hexosemonophosphate is not precipi¬ 
tated from its 10 % aqueous solution by the addition of one-tenth the volum(‘ 
of alcohol, its occurrence in the sparingly soluble and 10% A and B preci¬ 
pitates is prof)ably due to the formation of less soluble double salts with 
inorganic phosphate and hexosediphosphate. The following experiments 
support this view. Solutions of barium hexosediphosphate (saturated) and 
of barium hexosemonophosphate (2-5 %) were mixed with various quantities 
of dilute phosphoric acid (3*4 %) and were then made pink to phenolphthalein 
by the addition of baryta, the requisite amount of water being added before 
neutralisation to make the final volume of all the solutions equal. After 
filtration the amounts of total and organic phosphate remaining in solution 
were estimated and from these the amounts in the precipitate were calculated. 
In some experiments barium acetate (5 %) was added to the hexosephosphate 
solutions, in order to approach more closely to the conditions under which 
the 10 % A precipitate was formed. The results are shown in Table IV. 
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Table IV. Precipitation of hexosephosphates from aqueous solution 
with inorganic phosphate. 



Barium 

I* in solution before 
neutrahsation 
mg. per KM) cc. 

P in precipitate after 
neutralisation 


acetate 


- - -- 

mg. per 100 cc. 

Organic 

Phosphoric ester 

()/ 

/o 

Organic 

Inorganic 

Organic 

Inorganic 

Hexosodiphosphato 

0 

00 

12 

22-7 

1-90 




24 

30(> 

1*28 




30 

3.J-9 

1-00 




48 

.38-7 

081 


>» 


00 

42-1 

0-70 

H exosediphosp halo 

5 

18-8 

12 

8-0 

007 




24 

130 

0-54 




30 

15*5 

043 




48 

15-S 

0-33 




00 

10-1 

0-27 

H e xosem on o p hosphat e 

5 

107 

9-5 

00 

0-63 



99 

28-5 

14 0 

049 




47'5 

190 

0-40 


It is seen that although no alcohol was added to these solutions, very 
considerable proportions of the hexosephosphates were carried down with 
the barium phosphate, probaVdy as double salts. The analogous double salt of 
liexosernonophosphate-hexosediphosphate is probal)ly more soluble in water 
and is only precipitated in presence of high concentrations of the monophos¬ 
phate or on addition of alcohol as in the 10 % precijntates. 

Soluble B fractions. 

The investigation of the soluldc fractions from dried yeast and zymin 
experiments and the isolation of trehalosemonophosphate have already been 
described. The examination of the fractions from yeast juice experiments will 
be dealt with more particularly in a further communication, but certain points 
of interest may be mentioned. In order to satisfy the analytical values it 
was necessary to postulate the presence of small amounts of trehalosemono- 
phosphate in these fractions, although this ester has not yet been isolated 
from yeast juice preparations, nor has any purified fraction been obtained 
with properties definitely indicative of its presence. On the other hand, certain 
fractions have shown the same general intermediate characters as those men¬ 
tioned above, which were isolated from the 10 % precipitates. Whether these 
contain a hitherto unknown ester or represent merely residual mixed vsalts of 
hexosediphosphate, hexosemonophosphates and trehalosemonophosphate, as 
would be required by the analytical figures, remains to be proved. It is not 
improbable that the trehalose ester is formed during fermentations with yeast 
juice but that its presence is obscured and its isolation rendered ditficult by 
the large proportion of the monophosphates. Similar but less extreme cases 
are shown by the zymin fermentations. The high rotation of the soluble B 
fractions ([a] 64 gj — + 28°, + 30°) pointed to the presence of trehalosephos- 
phoric ester to the extent of 14 and 16 % respectively. Isolation of the 
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ester in pui-e condition proved very difficult and was only achieved in the 
case of one preparation. It is hoped that the isolation may be facilitated by 
means of the sparingly soluble crystalline barium salt described later in the 
paper. 

The soluble B fractions of the dried yeast and zymiii experiments con¬ 
tained by calculation an unexpectedly large proportion of barium hexose- 
diphosphate, an average of 10 %. Unless the solubility of this salt is greatly 
increased in presence of the monophosphates, this may be a further indication 
of the occurrence of an unknown ester not included in the calculations. 

(D fractions. 

These very small fractions were so highly contaminated with phosphorus- 
free substances that no certain inference could be drawn with regard to the 
phosphoric esters except that the presence of trehalosephosphate was shown 
by the specific rotation whenever this ester formed a significant part of the 
fermentation products. 

Table V. 

Porceiik^e distribution of esU'rifiod j^hosphoi'U,- 


Method 

of 


Duration of 
fermentation 
(nunutes) 

Phos- 

])horus 

Hexose- 

Uexos(‘- 

Prob ‘ble partition (4 
hexoKotiinnoplutsphaO: 

Frui'tose- Aldose- 

Tvolialusc- 

fermen- 


, - 

-^ 

e.st'Orifi(>id 

diplu)s- 

nionoplii>.s- 

monophos¬ 

• monophos¬ 

monophos¬ 

Exp. tation 

Sugar 

4 


O' 

/O 

phate 

. pliate 

phate 

phate 

phate 

I'east juice: 

1 A 

Glucose 

155 

40 

97*3 

67-0 

32-5 

2*5 

30*0 

0*5 

2 

Fructose 

155 

40 

97-7 

47-5 

52*2 

13*0 

39*2 

0*3 


Glucose 

160 

45 

97-6 

43-5 

58*0 

17*0 

41*0 

0*5 

4 

155 

40 

IH)’0 

61-2 

38*1 

13*6 

24*5 

0*7 

5 

Fructose 

140 

25 

99-5 

39-3 

61*0 

12*0 

49*0 

0*7 

6 

?) 

145 

25 

98-8 

a5'0 

64*0 

19*0 

45*0 

J*0 

ymin: 

7 A 

Fructose 

225 

35 

95-2 

86-5 

IFO 

2*0 

9*0 

2*5 

8 

Glucose 

230 

35 

96-1 

88-0 

9-0 

1*5 

Vo 

;;•() 

>ried yeast o: 

9 A 

Fructose 

270 

40 

96*6 

90-0 

5*0 

0*0 

5*0 

5-(j 

10 


270 

40 

97-3 

84*5 

10-0 

1*5 

8*5 

5*5 

11 

Glucose 

270 

40 

99-4 

85-5 

8*5 

2*0 

6*5 

6*0 

hied yeast e: 

12 A 

Fmctose 

270 

40 

94-4 

92-0 

3-0 

0*0 

3*0 

5*0 

ried yeast b: 

13 A 

Fructose 

70 

20 

82-3 

m 

14*5 

2*5 

12*0 

2-5 

14 „ 


140 

25 

95-4 

80-5 

12*5 

1*5 

11*0 

7*0 

15 


260 

75 

994 

89U 

4-5 

1*0 

3*5 

6-5 

ried yeast c: 

16 A 

Fructose 

65 

10 

61-6 

78-5 

20*0 

3*0 

17*0 

1*5 

4*5 

17 

fl 

90 

10 

76-9 

90-5 

5*0 

0*5 

4*5 

18 

Fructose 

225 

45 

96-1 

89-5 

3*5 

0*5 

3*0 

7*0 

19 a B 

110 

6 

89-0 

82-5 

9*0 

1*6 

7*5 

8*5 

19 h 


110 

305 

96-0 

80-0 

8*0 

1*5 

6*5 

12*0 

20 a „ 


80 

6 

80-0 

79-0 

15*5 

3*0 

12*5 

5*5 

m 


80 

35 

94U 

81-0 

13*5 

2*0 

11*5 

5*5 

ried yeast d: 

2U B 

Fructose 

80 

5 


66*6 

30*4 

8*5 

21*9 

3*0 

2U 

„ 

80 

19 hrs. 


84-6 

154 

3*9 

11*5 

0*0 


is the tmie interval between the first and last additions of phosphate. 

^ is the time interval between the last addition of phosphate and the addition of trichloroacetic acid. 

In tlje experiments with dried yeast and zymin, but not with yeast juice, there was a preliminary period of 1 to 1| hrs. before 
e first addition of phosjAate. 
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Distribution of phosphoric esters in the products of fermentation. 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that the quantitative estimation 
of the phosphoric esters in fermentation products, by division into fractions 
according to the solubility of the barium salts, is likely to give erroneous 
results unless the composition of the fraction is further investigated by 
analysis. The proportion of the soluble hexosemonophosphates precipitated 
with the sparingly soluble hexosediphosphate and the amount of the latter 
remaining in the filtrate will vary according to the relative proportions of 
these esters and of inorganic phosphate in the fermentation products. Even 
the analytical methods described in this paper do not furnish entirely de¬ 
pendable results. Table V shows the distribution of the total esterified phos¬ 
phorus based on the estimated composition of the fractions. The main division 
into hexosediphosphate, hexosemonophosphate and trehalosemonophosphate 
may be accepted as approximately correct, since other esters, if present, 
cannot form more than a very small fraction of the whole. The partition of 
the hexosemonophosphate into its aldose and fructose components is given 
with reserve as these figures are based, not on the theoretical iodimetric value 
for an aldosemonophosphatc (45*6 %), but on the value (41 %) experimentally 
found for the purest specimen of this component yet obtained. Although there 
are grounds for believing this to be pure glucosemonophosphate, the disparity 
in the iodine reduction values is difficult to explain. In addition, both the 
SelivanofiE and iodine values are liable to be affected by the impurities present 
in the crude fraction. 

In Exps, 1 to 12 (method A, p. 120) each addition of sodium phosphate 
was made after the rate of evolution of carbon dioxide had fallen to the 
minimum and the fermentation was stopped at a similar interval after the 
last addition. 

In the fermentations with yeast juice (1-6) the proportion of hexose¬ 
monophosphate was high and reached 64 % of the total esterified phosphorus 
in one experiment. Still higher percentages of hexosemonophosphate have 
been recorded by Neuberg and Leibowitz [1927] and by Harden and Henley 
[1929], The presence of a very small proportion (1 % or less) of trehalose¬ 
monophosphate was deduced by calculation but this ester was not isolated 
from the products. 

For the dried yeast fermentations five different preparations were used, 
a, b, c, d, being made from an English brewer’s top yeast, while e was a 
bottom yeast. In Exps. 9-12 hexosediphosphate represented over 84 % of 
the organic phosphorus, while some 5 or 6 % was present as trehalosemono¬ 
phosphate, this ester being isolated by the methods previously described. 

The products of the zymin fermentations were similar to those obtained 
with dried yeast, but the proportion of trehalosephosphate was smaller. The 
ester was isolated from the products of Exp. 8. 

Exps. 13, 14 and 15 (dried yeast b) were made in order to study the effect 
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of varying the intervals between phosphate additions on the distribution of 
phosphoric esters in the fermentation products. The specific rotation of the 
three soluble B fractions, [a]^i = + 32°, -f 58°, -f 75°, clearly indicated the 
very different proportions of trehalosemonophosphate to hexosemonophos- 
phate. The percentage of the latter ester was highest (Exp. 13) when the 
fermentation was carried out rapidly and the concentration of inorganic 
phosphate was maintained at a high level. With longer intervals between 
phosphate additions (Exp. 14) the proportion of hexosemonophosphate de¬ 
creased while that of trehalosemonophosphate increas(Hl. With still longer 
intervals (Exp. 15) hexosediphosphate increased, chiefly at the expense of 
hexosemonophosphate. In Exps. 16, 17 and 18 (dried yeast c) the variations 
were of the same general nature, having regard to the fact that a different 
yeast preparation was used and that the time intervals between ])hosphate 
additions were shorter than in the corresponding experiments of the previous 
series. In Exp. 16 the total period of fermentation was only ]| hours and 
no more than 61*6 % of the phosphorus was esterified, of which 20 % was in 
the form of hexosemonophosphate and only 1*5 % in the form of trehalose¬ 
monophosphate. Exps. 19, 20 and 21 were made by method B (]). 120). The 
phosphate-sugar solution was added continuously so that a In'gh rate of evolu¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide was maintained. In each experiment one half of the 
fermenting mixture was removed and treated with trichloroacetic acid 
5 minutes after the ])hosphate addition was completed; the rem«ining half 
was allowed to ferment for further periods of 5, I and 19 liours respectively, 
further additions of sugar being made in Exps. 19 and 21. The results in each 
case show a decrease in the amount of hexosemonophosphate during the 
second period, but this is not so marked as in Exp. 15. In Exp. 19 6, 5 hours 
after the last phosphate addition, the production of trehalosemonophosphate 
reached the maximum value hitherto observed (12 %). In Exp. 21 i, and in 
other experiments not recorded, trehalosemonophosphate entirely disappeared 
during 19 hours’ fermentation. The divergent results that may be obtained 
when otherwise similar experiments are carried out with different preparations 
of dried yeast are illustrated by Exps. 20 a and 21 a. This difficulty is intensified 
when the products of fermentation by yeast juice are investigated. 

So far as this limited number of experiments can justify any general con¬ 
clusion, it may be said that the production of hexosemonophosphate is 
maximum when inorganic phosphate is present in considerable excess and a 
'high rate of fermentation is maintained; this hexosemonophosphate tends to 
decrease as trehalosemonophosphate accumulates when fermentation is con¬ 
tinued with a low concentration of inorganic phosphate, but during very 
prolonged fermentation trehalosephosphate disappears while hexosediphos¬ 
phate increases. 

No significant differences have been observed between the results obtained 
with glucose and with fructose. 

Similar conclusions with regard to the production of hexosemonophosphate 
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have been stated by Neuberg and Leibowitz [1927J, who used juice prepared 
from a bottom yeast. The recent work of Boyland [1929] on the sequence of 
the formation of phosphoric esters by dried yeast led him to conclude that 
trehalosemonophosphate is formed late in the reaction with phosphate. 

Experiments shortly to be published (Harden and Robison) indicate that 
when the hexosernonophosphates are fermented by zymin a high rate of 
fermentation, comparable with the phosphate rate in the fermentation of 
fructose, may be produced. This, however, only occurs in the presence of in¬ 
organic phosphate and the phenomenon exactly resembles that which takes 
place when sugar is fermented in presence of phosphate. If excess of mono¬ 
phosphate be added, the rate eventually falls and a second addition of 
monophosphate does not cause any further increase. 

PrEPAKATION of the phosphoric ESTf:RS. 

For the preparation of the individual phosphoric esters it is important to 
choose a tyjxi of yeast and experimental conditions which will give a maximum 
yield of the desired ester. For the preparation of the hexosernonophosphates 
rapid fermentation with an active yeast juice would be chosen. The mono¬ 
phosphates can be isolated and purified by conversion of the soluble B frac¬ 
tions into brucine salts and recrystallisation from dilute alcohol and other 
solvents. For the preparation of hexosediphosphate and trehalosemonophos- 
phate a moderately prolonged fermentation with dried yeast may be expected 
to give the best results. The diphosphate can be readily obtained in pure 
condition by extracting the sparingly soluble fractions with 200 parts of 
water at pjj 8-6. The clear filtrate, which should be free from inorganic 
phosphate, is treated with alcohol until a slight cloud forms and is then heated 
in 200 cc. portions to 70^' in a water-bath and filtered hot. The diphosphate 
remaining in solution can be recovered in a somewhat less pure condition by 
adding more alcohol and again heating to 70'\ Purification by means of the 
lead salt is of little advantage and often leads to hydrolysis during the de¬ 
composition by sulphuretted hydrogen. The inorganic phosphate always 
present in the 10 % B fraction must have arisen in this way. Barium hexose¬ 
diphosphate should be dried at low temperatures. Hydrolysis to the extent 
of 20 % has been observed after heating in vacuo over phosphorus pentoxide 
at 100*^’ for 6 hours. 

A CRYSTALLINE FORM OF BARIUM TREHALOSEMONOPHOSPHATE. 

Trehalosemonophosphate may be isolated from the soluble B fraction by 
means of its crystalline, sparingly soluble brucine salt. The final purification 
is much simplified by the aid of the crystalline barium salt which has been 
obtained during the last few months. The amorphous salt is very soluble in 
water, but if the solution is treated with alcohol (15-20 %) until the first 
signs of precipitation are observed and then left at room temperature, trans¬ 
parent needles separate out in the course of a few hours and continue to 
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increase in quantity during some days. The concentration of alcohol may be 
gradually increased, but with 20 % alcohol almost the whole of the ester 
ultimately separates in crystalline form. The crystals are very sparingly 
soluble in cold water, but if brought into solution with the aid of heat or of 
dilute acid they can be reconverted into the amorphous soluble form by rapid 
precipitation with alcohol. They appear to contain water of crystallisation 
(5 mols), but otherwise to have the same composition as the amorphous salt. 
It is suggested that this crystalline form may consist of two or more molecules 
joined together through the barium atoms, that is of a double salt similar in 
type to those discussed earlier in this paper. 

Summary. 

1 . Methods are described for the separation and investigation of the 
phosphoric esters produced during fermentation of sugars by yeast pre¬ 
parations. 

2. Sources of error in the conclusions drawn from results obtained with 
the aid of these and other methods are discussed. 

3. The distribution of total eaterified phosphorus between the four known 
esters, estimated by the application of these methotis, is gi\ en for a number 
of fermentation experiments with yeast juice, zyimn and dried yeast. 

4. Some indication has been obtained of the presence of a fifth ester, b\it 
this can at most form only a very small proportion of the fermentation 
products. The evidence is not yet decisive. 

*5. The effect of varying the rate of addition of phosphate on the relative 
proportions of the different esters has been studied. Hexosemonophosphatc 
was obtained in maximum jdeld when the fermentation was rapid and inor¬ 
ganic phosphate was in considerable excess. Trehalosemonophosphate, on the 
other hand, increased in amount when the fermentation was continued for 
some time after the addition of phosphate, but again decreased if tlie fermen¬ 
tation was prolonged. 

6 . A sparingly soluble crystalline form of barium trehalosemonophosphate 
is described. 
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XVIII. THE COLOUR REACTIONS AND 
ABSORPTION SPECTRA OF STEROLS 
IN RELATION TO STRUCTURE. 


By ISIDOR morris HEILBRON and FRANK STUART SPRING. 

From the Department of Organic Chemistry^ Liverpool University. 

(Received Novernher 9th, 1929.) 

The production of an immediate carmine red colour with an aqueous solution 
of trichloroacetic acid has been shown, in all probability, to be dependent 
upon the presence of a (or ethenoid linkage in the sterol ring 

system [Rosenheim, 1929]. In accordance with this cholesterilene [Bose and 
Doran, 1929], «/r-cholestene, aHocholesterol [Windaus, 1927] and ergosterol 
[Heilbron and Sexton, 1929] all give the reaction, the latter being further 
characterised by the fact that the red coloration passes rapidly to blue. 

Another reaction which has been stated to be specific for the detection of 
ergosterol or its derivatives (dehydroergosterol and isoergosteryl acetate) is 
the green coloration produced by the Tortelli-Jafte reaction [Haussler and 
Brauchli, 1929]. Employing this method the colour only develops slowly 
(about 10 minutes) and is only just discernible with 0-5 rag. ergosterol. The 
authors point out, however, that they have purposely not altered the stan¬ 
dardised method of carrying out the reaction. We find that by employing 
the following modification the reaction can be rendered both instantaneous 
and more sensitive. A crystal of ergosterol is dissolved in glacial acetic acid 
(5 cc.) and 1 cc. of a 2 % solution of bromine in chloroform is introduced 
down the side of the tube by means of a pipette; a green ring appears at the 
surface of contact of the two solutions. Using these conditions, 0*02 mg. 
ergosterol can be immediately detected. The reaction is of peculiar importance, 
however, as the appearance of colour occurs, as shown in Table I, in hydro¬ 
genated derivatives of ergosterol which do not respond to either the Rosenheim 
or SbClg reagent. 

Whereas the compounds responding to the Rosenheim reaction are charac¬ 
terised by the presence of the (or A^*'^) double bond, it is evident that 

the appearance of colour in the bromine reaction is dependent upon some 
other ethenoid linkage. An insight into the position of this ethenoid linkage 
is gained in the first place from the non-reactivity of cholesterilene towards 
this reagent, and secondly from the positive reaction given by ergosterol. 
According to Bose and Doran [1929] cholesterilene may be represented as 
shown in formula I, whilst ergosterol is formulated as II [Heilbron and Sexton, 
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1929], It follows from this that the bromine reaction is dependent upon the 
presence of the inert (or ethenoid linkage not present in cholesteri- 

lene. Thxis both a- and j 8 *dihydroergosterol to which the formulae III and IV 
have been respectively ascribed [Heilbron, Johnstone and Spring, 1929] fail 
to give the Rosenheim reaction, but react positively towards bromine. Again 
both a- and /S-i^oergosterol (formula V) [Heilbron and Spring, 1929] show, 
as anticipated, both the Rosenheim and the bromine reaction. The same 
applies to dehydroergosterol (C 27 H 40 O, ^ 4 ); the presence of the “inert” linkage 
in this compound is demonstrated by the fact that hydrogenation leads to 
a-ergostenol [Windaus and Linsert, 1928]. 
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a- Dihy droergosterol 
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Dihydrowexjrgostorol 

Dehydroergosterol 
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Table I. 


Rosenheim 



reagent 



(trichloroacetic 



acid) 

SbCI„ 

Bromine 

Bink blue 

Red 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 

Pink 

Yellow 

Positive 

Hnk 

Yellow 

Positive 

Pink 

Yellow 

I*ositive 

Knk green 

Blue 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

Positive 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Carmine-red 

Carmine 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Negative 

Carmine-red 

Brown-red 

Negative 

Yellow-orange 

Brown-red 

Negative 

Carmine-red 

Red-brown 

Negative 


i/H I I I I 

^C CH, H,c CU, 

HO.HC CH, H0;HC CH, 

VI 


Absorption spectra 
Bands at 260, 270, 281 
293'5/i^ 

No selective absorption 
No selective absorption 
Band at 247 fifi 
Band at 247 fxfj. 

Band at 247 fx/j. 

Band at 313, 326, 344/iyLt 
No selective absorption 
No selective absorption 
No selective absorption 
No selective absorption 
Bands at 294, 304, 321^;/ 
No selective absorjition 
No selective absorption 
No selective absorption 
No selective absorption 
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The most important evidence regarding the specificity of the bromine 
reaction in relation to the “inert’' ethenoid linkage is obtained from a com¬ 
parison of «-ergostenol (tetrahydroergosterol) to which we ascribe the structure 
shown in formula VI, with its position isomer ^-ergostenol [Reindel, Walter 
and Rauch, 1927]. Whereas the former compound fails to give, as anticipated, 
either the Rosenheim or the parallel antimony trichloride reaction, it readily 
shows the bromine coloration. On the other hand jS-ergostenol gives no colour 
with any of the reagents. That the double bond is absent from this 

compound is evident from the fact that it is readily hydrogenated to the fully 
saturated aZ/o-a-ergostanol (hexahydroergosterol) which also fails to give 
colour reactions. 

As shown in Table I no cholesterol derivative gives a positive reaction 
with bromine, a fact again explicable by the ease of complete hydrogenation 
of all such compounds and consequent absence of any “inert” linkage. 

Selective absorption, Heilbron, Morton and Sexton [1928] have suggested 
that the power of selectively absorbing in the ultra-violet is only shown by 
sterol derivatives containing at least two double bonds in the molecule. It 
now appears that this statement can be further qualified as, of the sterol 
derivatives so far examined, only those show selective absorption which 
contain not only two double bonds but give positive colour reactions with 
trichloroacetic acid or antimony trichloride, i,e. which contain the 
(or ethenoid linkage. Thus ergosterol, a- and ^-isoergosterol, dihydro- 

iiS'oergosterol [Heilbron and Spring, 1929], dehydroergosterol and cholesterilene 
all give coloured solutions in presence of the Rosenheim reagent or SbCla, 
and all show’ well-defined bands in the ultra-violet. On the other hand 
although both «- and ^-dihydroergovsterol contain two double bonds in the 
molecule, the potent linkage is absent and only general absorption is 

shown. 

Summary. 

1 . The Tortelli-Jaf[6 reaction has been modified so as to render it more 
sensitive. The reagent appears to be specific for sterol derivatives containing 
an “inert” (as applied to hydrogenation) linkage, possibly in position 

2 . Selective absorption of sterols is conditioned by the presence of two 

ethenoid linkages in the molecule, one of which must apparently be in the 
^1:13 position. 
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XIX. ABSORPTION SPECTRA IN RELATION 
TO VITAMIN A. 


By RICHARD ALAN MORTON, ISIDOR MORRIS HEILBRON 
AND FRANK STUART SPRING. 

From the Department of Organic Chemistry, Liverpool University, 
(Received November 9th, 1929,) 

The object of this paper is primarily to remove the confusion which appears 
to have arisen in a recent note on the absorption spectrum of vitamin A by 
Rosenheim and Webster [1929]. 

Takahashi et al, [1925], in work on ''biosterin,’^ recorded tlie fact that 
concentrates from the non-saponifiable fraction of liver oils exhibit selective 
absorption near 320/x/a which was ascribed to vitamin A. Adverse criticism 
having made it clear that “biostcrin’’ was very far from being pure vitamin A, 
it became uncertain whether the absorption band was due to the vitamin 
itself or to some other substance present in the concentrate. 

Morton and Heilbron [1928] undertook to test the assumption that 
vitamin A exhibits selective absorption in the near ultra-violet, since the 
substance appears to undergo photochemical decomposition in sunlight. It 
was found that cod-liver oils, rich in the vitamin, exhibited a broad band in 
the region 300-350/x/x (max. near 328/x/x), and that the material responsible 
for the band was concentrated in the non-saponifiable fraction. It was shown 
further that in all cases the intensity of the band was proportional to the 
intensity of the blue colour obtained with antimony trichloride. When the 
oils were irradiated by means of any light source emitting rays near 320/x/x, 
and when the oils were treated with oxygen, the absorption band near 328 /x/x 
and the capacity to give a blue colour disappeared at exactly the same rate. 
In all, the results for spectroscopic examinations both of blue colours and 
ultra-violet absorption for some. 40 samples of fish oils, Hver oils, concentrates 
-and animal oils were observed without disclosing any departure from the 
strict parallelism between ultra-violet absorption, blue colour test, and, so far 
as was possible, growth-promoting action, 

Drummond and Morton [1929] endeavoured to test the parallelism still 
more stringently. Six samples of cod-liver oil were examined, (a) fresh, 
(6) after storage for one year in darkness, (c) after storage for one year exposed 
to diffuse daylight. Throughout, the parallelism between the colorimetric and 
spectrographic tests was exceedingly close. Exhaustive biological tests on 
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large numbers of rats were carried out on these oils, and considering the 
great difficulties in the way of a quantitative assay by animal tests, the 
agreement with the two physical tests was highly satisfactory. Further tests 
on sheep-liver fat and oil obtained from marine animals or fishes gave con¬ 
sistent results. More important perhaps from the present point of view was 
the fact that the richest concentrates of vitamin A obtained from liver fats 
gave a satisfactory growth response at precisely the dosage predicted from 
the intensity of the ultra-violet band and the blue colour. There is, therefore, 
a not inconsiderable body of evidence for stating that the growth-promoting 
factor present in liver fats exhibits selective absorption near 328/x/x and 
possesses the power of giving a blue colour (which has been defined spectro¬ 
scopically) with antimony trichloride. 

It will be observed that the claims have not been extended outside their 
proper sphere. The growth-promoting factor present in substances of vegetable 
origin may or may not be identical with the material in liver fats; there is 
no satisfactory evidence available yet. It is not claimed that if a substance 
promotes growth it must necessarily give the precise colour reaction of cod- 
liver oil and the near ultra-violet absorption band. To do so would be to 
make the unwarranted assumption that the vitamin A of liver fats is unique in 
th(; sense that it alone can produce a complex physiological response. It is, 
moreover, not claimed that if a substance absorbs near 300-350/xp, it must be 
vitamin A. If such a claim were pushed to a logical, if extreme, conclusion, 
such diverse substances as citral, benzaldehyde and xanthophyll would have 
to be reckoned with. 

The w^ork on the vitamin A of liver fats rests essentially on an analytical 
basis. The best way to dispose of either the blue colour test or the ultra-violet 
absorption band as properties of the vitamin Avould be to concentrate the 
vitamin still further than has yet been done and to show that the parallelism 
to which reference has already been made ceases to hold. 

Rosenheim and Webster [1929] consider that they have subjected the 
claim that vitamin A has a band near 328/x/x to the experimental test by 
preparing dehydroergosterol, and (a) confirming the absorption curve pre¬ 
viously obtained by Windaus and Linsert [1928], (b) observmg that the 
material does not promote growth, nor (o) give a blue colour with antimony 
trichloride. It is stated that dehydi-oergosterol possesses intense absorption 
exactly in the same region as that claimed for vitamin A, and “that selective 
ultra-violet absorption at 320-328/t/x, at any rate by itself, cannot be taken 
as a criterion of vitamin A.’^ 

The criticism advanced by Rosenheim and Webster means that if a 
substance such as dehydroergosterol exhibits selective absorption similar to 
that found in liver oils and concentrates, then such absorption cannot be 
ascribed to vitamin A. Such criticism is only valid if it be shown quanti¬ 
tatively that the selective absorption of liver oils in the near ultra-violet is 
actually due to dehydroergosterol. Otherwise, fortuitous coincidences cannot 
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be ruled out. Whether the resemblauce is indeed fortuitous is another 
matter; no relevant evidence has yet been brought forward. 

In choosing dehydroergosterol as the reference substance it is conceivable 
that Rosenheim and Webster were acting on the suspicion that, since 
vitamin D is an ergosterol derivative, vitamin A might also be related to 
ergosterol. Accepting the idea as attractive if as yet but vaguely supported, 
let us submit that an argument valid for vitamin D might also be valid 
for vitamin A. Vitamin D and ergosterol appear to absorb selectively 
in roughly the same region of the spectrum. If, however, the criticism of 
Rosenheim and Webster with regard to vitamin A has any meaning, selective 
absorption at 260“3()0/x/x is not a test for vitamin D. Admittedly such an 
incomplete description of a physical measurement would include many com¬ 
pounds. The chance of coincidence is, however, greatly reduced when the 
intensity of absorption, say a Odd % solution and a 1 mm. layer, is specified. 

Now in comparing the absorption curve for dehydroergosterol and vita¬ 
min A, Rosenheim and Webster neglect the intensity factor. We have con¬ 
ducted a very careful re-investigation of dehydroergosterol [cf. Windaus and 
Linsert, 1928] and find that logiQ// --- 1*0 (ca.) with a 2 mm. layer of 0*02 % 
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Fig. 1. 


- Absorption curve for dehydroergosterol; concentration 0 02 %; coll thickness 2 mm. 

-The same selective absorption as observed without resolution (cf. Windaus and 

Linsert). 


solution. A sheep-liver fat concentrate containing at most 10 % of vitamin A 
(according to estimates supplied by Prof. Drummond) absorbed to roughly 
the same extent with a 3 mm. layer of a 0-02 % solution. Hence if the band 
shown by the concentrate is due to vitamin A, the absorption of dehydro¬ 
ergosterol must be of a lower order. Not only is this the case, but the 
general shapes of the respective curves for vitamin A and dehydroergosterol 
are entirely different. Whilst the curve we have attributed to vitamin A has 
not so far been resolved^, that of dehydroergosterol shows three distinct bands 
* Evidence of ill-defined resolution is now being obtained using very rich concentrates. 
{Noie added February Srd, 1930.) 
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at 342, 326 and 311/i/x and an inflexion at about 297(Fig. 1). In fact the 
only proved resemblance is that the two curves extend between roughly the 
same limits. In view of this startling discrepancy it will perhaps be worth 
while to append evidence that our material is indeed dehydroergosterol. 

The dehydroergosterol was prepared by boiling an alcoholic solution of 
ergOvSterol with mercuric acetate in alcoholic solution acidified with acetic 
acid, under the exact conditions described by Windaus and Linsert [1928]. 
After removal of mercurous acetate, the product was repeatedly crystallised 
from chloroform-methyl alcohol and finally obtained in large plates melting 
at 146°. The melting-point of dehydroergosterol is, howeve^r, in itself no 
trustworthy criterion of purity, as impure samples containing unchanged 
ergosterol melt at the same temperature as the pure product. We have conse¬ 
quently followed the purification throughout by means of the polarimeter. 
The portion used for the spectrographic examination had the following 
constant rotation: 

— f 149°*3 (c 1-59 in chloroform). 

Windaus and Linsert [1928] give 

[rt]^^^“ = -f 149°*2 (c = 1-21 in chloroform). 



200 240 260 320 360mM 

Fig. 2. Curves illustrating the disappearance of the characteristic absorf)tioii of dehydro 
ergosterol as a result of increasing periods of exposure to ultra-violet light. Initial 
concentration 0*02%; cell thickness 2 mm. throughout. 

In order further to characterise our product, dehydroergosterol was 
acetylated by boiling with acetic anhydride (10 parts) for 30 minutes. The 
material obtained after recrystallisation from absolute alcohol had physical 
properties identical with those described by Windaus and Linsert for de- 
hydroergosteryl acetate. 

Found: m.p, 146°; — -f 193°*0 (c = 1*5 in chloroform). 

Windaus and Linsert give 

M.p. 146°; = H- 192°'5 (c 2*0 in chloroform). 

It is not difficult to realise how the finer structure of the dehydroergosterol 
curve could escape detection by Windaus and Linsert if a photoelectric 
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metiod were used. By this method the intensity of absorption is determined 
for selected wave-lengths of monochromatic radiation, e.ff, 253-6, 265, 289, 
303, 313, 336/uju, intermediate wave-lengths being neglected. With a photo¬ 
graphic method, in conjunction with a perfectly continuous spectrum, the 
detailed structure of the absorption curve becomes apparent. 

The photochemical decomposition of dehydroergosterol is a matter of 
some interest, and in Fig. 2 the result of exposure to the full radiation from 
a quartz mercury lamp using quartz test-tubes is shown. Among the products 
of the reaction is a substance exhibiting a broad band with a maximum near 
247 pp. In the present preliminary work a current of nitrogen was kept 
bubbling through a 0*08 % solution in alcohol. The photochemical changes 
are being further studied under different conditions. 

Summary. 

1. The criticism of Rosenheim and Webster [1929] that the selective 
absorption in the ultra-\iolet (broad band, max. 328pp) of liver oils, in itseK, 
cannot be taken as a criterion of vitamin A, is contested on general grounds. 

2. The statement that dehydroergosterol exhibits an ab^^orption band in 
the ultra-violet similar to that of vitamin A of liver oils is also contested, 
since this substance exhibits four narrow bands. The only similarity between 
the ultra-violet absorption spectra of dehydroergosterol and vitamin A is that 
they absorb in approximately the same region. Further, the intensity of 
absorption of dehydroergosterol is not greater than one-sixth of that shown 
by the absorbing constituent of liver oils. 

In conclusion we desire to express our appreciation of the support given 
by the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
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XX. THE INHIBITION OF LACTIC ACID 
FORMATION IN CANCER AND MUSCLE. 


By SYLVA THURLOW HARRISON and EDWARD MELLANBY. 

From the Department of Pharmacology, Sheffields University, 

{Received December 5th, 1929.) 

From a chemical standpoint, the problem of cancerous growth may be con¬ 
sidered in two ways, either that disordered growth is caused by the presence 
of a chemical factor not present in normal tissue, or that disordered growth 
is caused by the absence of some factor normally present in adult tissue. The 
latter point of view seems, perhaps, to be the more plausible when one con¬ 
siders that, in certain respects, the metabolism of embryonic tissue and that 
of cancer tissue are similar [Warburg, 1924]. It seems reasonable to assume 
that with the development of the embryo there also develops a factor which 
checks certain phases of embryonic metabolism. This factor, present in normal 
adult tissue, would act as a growth regulator. If, in later life, the factor for any 
reason disappears, the tissue would again assume certain embryonic charac¬ 
teristics. In this paper experiments are described which were carried out to 
determine whether the addition of normal tissue extracts to cancer could 
change the characteristic metabolism of malignant tissue. As is well known, 
the work of Warburg [1923-1926] has shown that the most characteristic of 
the dij0[erences so far observed between the metabolism of cancerous tissue 
and that of normal tissue is the marked glycolytic power of the former. The 
line of experimentation followed, then, was to observe the change in glycolytic 
activity of cancer tissue brought about by the addition of extracts of various 
normal tissues. 

Different regions of the body seem to possess a markedly different suscepti¬ 
bility to cancerous growths. The small intestine apparently affords a site very 
unfavourable to the growth of malignant tissue, since cancer in that region 
is extremely rare. On the line of thought suggested above, it might be 
supposed that the small intestine contained some chemical factor which 
checked cancerous growth, a factor either produced by the intestine itself or 
by one of those organs which empty their secretions into the small intestine. 
The pancreas thus suggested itself as the first tissue to use for our experi¬ 
mental purpose, A further reason for this choice was afforded by the obser¬ 
vation of Winfield and Hopkins [1915], and later of Foster and Woodrow 
[1924] and Foster [1925], that extracts of pancreas had an inhibiting effect on 
lactic acid formation by muscle hash. McCullagh [1928] showed that pan- 
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creatic extracts also inhibit lactic acid formation in the soluble muscle enzyme 
system of Meyerhof [1926]. The present paper shows the effect of pancreatic 
extracts on cancer metabolism. This work was begun in May, 1928, and many 
of the experiments to be described had been completed when in December, 
1928, a paper appeared by Barr, Ronzoni and Glaser [1928] in which the 
authors described experiments which had been undertaken with the same 
aim as our own, namely, to see whether pancreatic preparations inhibited 
the glycolysis of cancer tissue. Taking their results as a whole, they concluded 
that pancreatic extract did not inhibit this glycolysis. Our own experiments 
had led us to the opposite conclusion, and since some inhibition had been 
obtained in a number of Barr, Ronzoni and Glaser’s experiments, we decided 
to continue our work. 


Experimental. 

Warburg has shown that not only is the anaerobic glycolysis of cancer 
tissue high, but also the aerobic glycolysis, whereas normal adult tissue shows 
practically no aerobic glycolysis. We therefore studied first tho effect of 
pancreatic extracts on the aerobic glycolysis of cancer tissue. The type of 
manometric apparatus and technique described by Warbing were used. In 
all of these experiments, a thin slice of cancer tissue was suspended in bicar¬ 
bonate Ringer solution (0-26il/ with respect to bicarbonate). When glycolysis 
was being measured, the Ringer contained 0*2 % glucose. Each apparatus 
was filled with a mixture of 95 % air and 5 % CX )2 and shaken in a water- 
bath at 37° for 1 hour. At the end of the experiment, the tissue was removed, 
washed, dried and weighed. A watery extract of commercial pancreatin was 
made by allowing 0*5 g, of the dry preparation to stand in 5 cc. water for 
an hour and then filtering. This preparation was .made fresh every day. 
Another extract was made according to the method of Foster and Woodrow 
[1924] in which the factor is precipitated by 70 % alcohol. In all the later 
experiments, the pancreatic preparation from fresh pancreas described by 
Ronzoni, Glaser and Barr [1928] was used. Tliis is precipitated by 58 % 
alcohol. Preliminary experiments showed that heated pancreatic extract did 
not inhibit the glycolysis of cancer tissue. In investigating the action of the 
pancreatic extracts, the same amount of heated extract was always added 
to the control apparatus as of unheated extract to the experimental 
apparatus, the two solutions being in this way more comparable than if water 
were used in the control. The pancreatic extract for the control was immersed 
in a test-tube in boiling water for 6 minutes. The of heated and unheated 
extracts was brought to 7*6 before using. 

The malignant tissue used was for the most part mouse carcinoma 63, 
and occasionally the slow growing Twort carcinoma, both kindly supplied 
by Dr J. A. Murray, F.R.S,, of the Imperial Cancer Research Institute. Rat 
carcinoma 9 was tried but great difficulty was experienced in getting tumours 
that were not necrotic or haemorrhagic. 
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A typical experiment using mouse carcinoma 63 is given below. Five 
Barcroft micro-apparatus, of the type having the manometer open at one 
end, were used, containing: 

1. 0*4 cc. bicarbonate Ringer -f 0*1 cc. pancreatic extract f- 2*8 mg. tissue: 

2. 0*4 cc. bicarbonate Ringer + 0*1 cc. heated pancreatic extract -|- 2*2 mg. 

tissue: 

3. 0*4 cc. bicarbonate Ringer (0*2 % glucose) f 0*1 cc. pancreatic extract 

+ 1*6 mg. tissue: 

4. 0*4 cc. bicarbonate Ringer (0*2 % glucose) 4- 0*1 cc. heated pancreatic 

extract 1*8 mg, tissue. 

A fifth apparatus containing 0*5 cc. Ringer only was used as a temperature 
control. Apparatus 1 and 2 contained no glucose and therefore gave the COg 
produced by oxidation processes. Apparatus 3 and 4 contained glucose, and 
any COg given off beyond that produced in 1 and 2 was due to the glycolysis 
of glucose [Warburg, 1923J, The figures (multiplied by the apparatus constant 
and divided by tissue weight) for the above experiment are given below. They 
represent mm.^ OOg per mg. dry weight of tissue per hour. 


1. Ringer - 

f fiancrcatic extract 

-f 0-5 

2. „ 

[' heated extract 

- 1-7 

3. 

! glucose f pancreatic extract 

+ 14-6 

4. M -i 

1 gliK’ose 4- heated extract 

-4- 20-2 


Glycolysis with pancreatic factor — (14*() - 0*5) 14*1 


,, without „ ,, (20*2 i- 1*7) == 21*9 

In this experiment the pancreatic extract has caused an inhibition in 
aerobic glycolysis of 35 %. Previous workers using muscle hash had obtained 
inhibitions ranging from 40 to 60 %. 

A possible source of error lay in the fact that the buffering power of the 
pancreatic extract might have been lowered by heating and that hence the 
heated extract w’^ould not retain so muchC02 as the unheated. If this were 
true, a correction factor would have to be applied to the observed readings. 
To test this possibility, an experiment was carried out according to Negelein’s 
[1925] method, and it was found that no extra retention of COg occurred in 
the solution containing imheated pancnmtic extract and that therefore no 
retention correction was necessary. 

Table I gives the results of experiments measuring the aerobic glycolysis 
of cancer tissue as affected by extracts of pancreas. The pancreatic extract 
made according to Foster and Woodrow^ is designated as F and W. The 
extracts marked ‘‘sterilised” were passed through a sterilising filter. 

It will be seen from Table I that in 15 of the 22 experiments the pancreatic 
extract caused an inhibition of glycolysis ranging from 15 to 100 %. During 
the course of these experiments, the work of Case and McCullagh [1928] 
appeared, which showed that the pancreatic factor inhibiting muscle glycolysis 
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Table I. 






mm.® COg 

per mg. 

per hour 

Inhi¬ 

No. of 

Cancer 

Pancreatic extract 

Without 

With 

Aerobic 

bition 

exp. 

tissue 

cc. 

glucose 

glucose 

glycolysis 

% 

1 

Twort 

Water extract 

0‘01 heated 

- 1*35 

4 15* 18 

16*5 





001 

•f 1*4 

4 6*9 

5-5 

66 

2 

63 

Water extract 

0*1 heated 

- 0-6 

4 8'6 

9*2 





01 

+ 7*8 

4 12*0 

4*4 

52 

3 

63 

Water extract 

0-1 heated 

4- 1*4 

4 19*2 

18*8 





01 

+ 20*1 

4 30*8 

12*7 

32 

4 

63 

Water extract 

0-1 heated 

4- 0*5 

4 16*7 

15*2 





01 

+ 8*1 

4 8*1 

0*0 

100 

5 

63 

Water extract 

0-05 heated 

4 0*2 

4 19*1 

18*9 





005 

4- 6 0 

4 21*9 

15*9 

16 

6 

63 

Fand W 

01 heated 

- 2*9 

( 4*9 

7*8 





01 

+ 2*8 

4 4*7 

1*9 

75 

7 

63 

Fand W 

01 heated 

4- 3*5 

4 16*9 

13*4 





0*1 

4- 6*7 

4 8*0 

1*3 

90 

8 

Spontaneous 

Water extract 

0*05 heated 

- 0*5 

4 21*6 

22*1 



mouse tumour 


0*05 

- 1*0 

4 16*9 

17*9 

19 

9 

63 

Water extract 

0*05 heated 

- 2*8 

4 10*9 

13*7 




sterilised 

0*05 

4- 2*4 

4ll 1 

8*7 

36 

10 

Twort 

Water extract 

0*05 heated 

- 3*6 

4110 

15*2 





005 

4* 33*0 

427*4 

— 

100 

11 

63 

W’^ater extract 

0*05 heated 

- 0*4 

4 19*3 

19*7 





0*05 

4 290 

4 36*0 

7*0 

64 

12 

63 

Water extract 

0*05 heated 

4 2-4 

4 7*9 

5*5 




sterilised 

0*05 

4 12*4 

4 14 1 

1*7 

69 

13 

63 

Water extract 

0*05 heated 

0*0 

4 14*9 

14*9 





0*05 

4 8*6 

4 14*1 

5*5 

63 

14 

63 

Water extract 

0*02 heated 

4 1*3 

4 15*8 

14*5 

No iniii- 




0*02 

4 2*9 

4 18*0 

15 1 

bition 

15 

Twort 

Water extract 

0*05 heated 

4 0-7 

4 9*3 

8*6 





005 

4 3-7 

4 10*8 

7*1 

17 

16 

63 

Water extract 

0*05 heated 

- 0-9 

4 6*2 

7*1 

No inhi¬ 




006 

4 8*0 

4 24*2 

16*2 

bition 

17 

63 

Water extract 

0*05 heated 

- 1-8 

4 3 7 

5*5 

No inhi¬ 



sterilised 

0*05 

4 6-3 

416*2 

9*9 

bition 

18 

63 

Water extract 

0*05 heated 

4 2-8 

4 8*0 

5*2 





0*05 

4- 3*2 

4 7*6 

4*4 

15 

19 

63 

Water extract 

0*05 heated 

4 1*1 

4 4*1 

3*0 

No inhi¬ 




0*06 

4 4*8 

4 7*9 

3*1 

bition 

20 

63 

Fand W 

0*06 heated 

4 8*2 

4 15*3 

7*1 

No inhi¬ 



No amylase 

0*05 

4 5*2 

4 20*6 

15*0 

bition 

21 

63 

F and W 

0*1 heated 

- 1*6 

4 7*9 

9*5 

No inhi¬ 



No amylase 

0*1 

4 0*2 

413*8 

13*6 

bition 

22 

63 

Fand W 

0*1 heated 

- 0*8 

4 6-8 

7*6 

No inhi¬ 



No amylase 

0*1 

4 2*0 

411*6 

9*6 

bition 


'of starch was in all probability amylase. All extracts after that were tested 
for amylase. In three of the seven experiments (Nos. 20, 21 and 22) in which 
the pancreatic extract did not cause an inhibition of glycolysis, alcoholic 
extracts made according to Foster and Woodrow’s directions were used. 
Each of these extracts was tested for amylase and gave a practically negative 
result. In another of the experiments (19) in which there was no inhibition 
the aerobic glycolysis without pancreas was already very low. 3 mm.® CO 
being the production by 1 mg. of tissue in 1 hour as compared with an average 
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of 12 mm.^ per hour. Discarding those experiments in which the alcoholic 
extracts contained no amylase, the results in Table I show that pancreatic 
extracts caused an inhibition in the aerobic glycolysis of cancer tissue in 
15 out of 19 cases. The solution containing unheated pancreatic extract and 
no glucose generally gave off more COg than did that containing heated 
extract. It is unfortunate that the smaller figure for glycolysis with pan- 
(jreatic extract is obtained in some cases because the larger control is subtracted, 
but this does not apply to the malt diastase experiments nor to the anaerobic 
and chemical experiments to be given later which show that the lower glyco¬ 
lysis with unheated pancreatic extract is real. 


Table 11. 

nim.^ (JOg per mg. per hour 






^ - 

..- 

" 

Inlii- 

NJo. of 


Iriliibitor 

Without 

With 

Aerobic 

bition 

rx]>. 

Oarcinonia 

cc. 

glucose 

glucose 

glycjolysis 

o/ 

/o 

1 

63 

Malt diaBtase 

0*05 heated 

2'4 

4- 16'9 

14*5 





005 

- 2'H 

4 6-0 

41 

71 

2 

()3 

Malt diastaae 

OT heated 

- 3-3 

4 21'7 

18'4 





0*1 

i- 5*6 

+ 11-7 

6T 

66 

:] 

63 

Malt diaatase 

OT heated 

4- 4-8 

f 11-9 

7T 





OT 

4 3-8 

4 5’6 

1*8 

74 

4 

63 

Malt diastase 

OT heated 

^ 4-0 

-4 11 1 

71 





OT 

-r 3-8 

4 0-4 

5-6 

21 

o 

63 

Malt diastase 

O'05 heated 

r 0-3 

^ 33-8 

33-5 





005 

- 4*8 

4 160 

11*2 

63 

it 

63 

Malt diastase 

0 05 heated 

• 2'5 

i 5'6 

31 




sterilia€>d 

005 

- 2'8 

4'7 

1*9 

39 

7 

03 

Malt diastase 

OT healed 

- 1-4 

-11'3 

12'7 




st<?rili8ed 

01 

r 2-4 

^ 5'() 

3-2 

74 

S 

63 

Malt diastase 

OT heated 

(>•4 

1 9*4 

90 




sterilised 

OT 

i 3‘4 

4 8'9 

5-5 

39 

0 

63 

Malt diastase 

O'05 hea ted 

■ I'O 

4 30 

4*9 

No inhi¬ 



half strength 

005 

1-2 

4 4'6 

5*8 

bition 

10 

Twort 

Takadiasta^e 

OT heated 

i 3 2 

4- 9'7 

6'5 





OT 

-f 8'6 

-r 9-2 

0-6 

90 

u 

Twort 

Takadiastase 

OT heated 

4 I'O 

r 22 7 

20'8 





01 

4 U'O 

4- 10-2 

— 

100 

12 

Twort 

Takadiastiise 

OT heated 

O'O 

f 10*4 

10*4 





OT 

4- 7‘ 3 

4 12 4 

51 

51 

13 

03 

Takadiastaso 

OT heated 

4 1-5 

7*6 

6T 





OT 

-I- 140 

f-13'5 

— 

100 

14 

63 

Takadiastase 

OT heated 

r 0*7 

4- 6-8 

6T 





OT 

4 61 

+ 8*0 

1*9 

69 

Ifj 

63 

I'akadiastase 

OT heated 

4 10 

f 12'3 

11*3 





OT 

4^ 3'9 

-11-9 

8*0 

29 

16 

63 

Takadiastase 

OT heated 

+ 3-7 

f 81 

4-4 





OT 

4 7'5 

4' 10'9 

3*4 

22 

17 

63 

Takadiastase 

OT heated 

7 0*8 

f 131 

6*3 

No inhi¬ 




OT 

- 5-5 

+ 14*4 

8-9 

bition 

18 

63 

Salivary gland 

OT heated 

4 6'0 

4-23'4 

17'4 




OT 

4* 0‘4 

f 12 2 

6'8 

61 

19 

63 

Salivary gland 

OT heated 

4- 2'6 

4- 9*2 

6-6 




OT 

4- 2'8 

4- 7-2 

4*4 

33 

so 

63 

Salivary gland 

OT heated 

4- 2-2 

4-10'4 

8*2 




OT 

4- 4-4 

4 9'4 

5*0 

39 

21 

63 

Salivary gland 

OT heated 

4* 0-8 

4- 7*9 

7*1 




OT 

-4 3-2 

4- 9-6 

6-4 

9 

22 

63 

Salivary gland 

OT heated 

4- 0-2 

4- 4-7 

4*5 

No inhi' 



OT 

00 

+ 50 

50 

bition 
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Since Case and McCullagh had shown the inhibiting factor for muscle 
glycolysis to be present in other extracts containing amylase, we tried the 
effect of such extracts on the aerobic glycolysis of cancer tissue. Malt diastase 
and takadiastase extracts were made by extracting 0*5 g. dried commercial 
preparation with 5 cc. water for 1 hour, filtering and adjusting to about 

7-6, The salivary gland preparation was made as follows. The submaxillary 
gland of an ox was minced, ground with acetone twice, filtered, ground with 
ether twice, filtered and dried in air. 0*2 g. was extraxited in 8 cc. water. 

The effects of malt diastase, takadiastase and salivary gland extracts on 
the aerobic glycolysis of cancer tissue are shown in Table 11. 

Table II shows that in 22 experiments in which malt diastase, taka¬ 
diastase or dried salivary gland was used, there were 19 cases in which the 
presen(ie of one or other of these preparations caused an inhibition in the 
aerobic glycolysis of cancer tissue. 

Similar experiments using pancreatic extracts were then made anaerobic¬ 
ally, The experiments were carried out in the manner already described 
except that the gas mixture used for filling the flasks consisted of 95 % 
nitrogen and 5% CO 2 . The results are given in Table 111. The pancreatic 
extract used in these experiments was prepared according ti the method of 
Ronzoni, Glaser and Barr. 

The tissue used in all the experiments in this table was mouse carcinoma 63. 


Table III. 


No. of 

J'*aiicreatic extract 

mrn.® CXlg with 

Inhibition 

exp. 

cc. 

giucoae 

O' 

,0 

1 

0*,l heated 

29-5 



01 

2M 

28 

2 

01 heated 

IM 



01 

1-2 

89 


0-1 lieated 

01 

15-8 

79 

4 

0 1 lieated 

fi-fi 



01 

J-0 

84 

0 

01 heated 

240 



01 

130 

40 

a 

0*1 heated 

10-2 



01 

7*5 

20 

7 

0-1 heated 

11-7 



01 

0-4 

90 


It can be seen from Table III that pancreatic extract made according to 
Ronzoni, Glaser and Barr’s directions caused an inhibition (ranging from 
26 to 96 %) in the anaerobic glycolysis of cancer tissue in all of the seven 
experiments. 

Several experiments were then carried out on a larger scale, in which the 
lactic acid formed was estimated directly by the chemical method of Friede- 
mann, Cotonio and Shaffer [1927], The pancreatic extracts for these experi¬ 
ments were made according to Ronzoni, Glaser and Barr, a number of 
different preparations being used. A control was always done using Ringer 
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solution and pancreatic extract without tissue. The iodine value for this 
was subtracted from that obtained when a similar solution contained tissue. 
Also a control experiment was always made with tissue in Ringer with no 
added sugar to allow for the lactic acid from the tissue alone. The reading 
obtained from this control was subtracted from that obtained for the sugar- 
containing solutions both with and without pancreatic extract. 14 cc. bicar¬ 
bonate Ringer, 5 cc. pancreatic extract, or 5 cc. water (or in some cases 5 cc. 
heated extract) and 1 cc. glucose solution (of such strength that the final 
glucose concentration was 0-4 %) were put into a flask and a weighed amount 
of cancer tissue slices added. (A number of tumours were sliced thinly, the 
slices drained quickly on filter paper, and, having been picked at random from 
the mixed tumours, were weighed, about 0*4 to 0*5 g. being added to each 
flask.) The flasks were filled with nitrogen containing 5 % COg, stoppered 
and shaken in a water-bath at 37° for 2 hours. Before the estimation of lactic 
acid, ])roteins were removed by trichloroacetic acid and sugars by copper 
sulphate and calcium hydroxide. Table IV gives the results of these experi¬ 
ments. P.E. designates pancreatic extract. 

Table IV. 


No. of 


Mg. lactic a(ad formed 

Inhibition 

oxp. 

Oanoor tissue 

per g. dry w1 

b. tissue 

% 

1 

(53 

No l\K. 

31-5 




With P.E. 

120 

()l 

i) 

Human tibro- 

No P.E. 

32'8 



sarconia of leg 

With P.E. 

00 

100 

3 

()3 

No P.E. 

l()r> 




With P.E. 

9*5 

42 

4 

(53 

No P.E. 

4B-7 




With P.E. 

22-7 

53 

T) 

(53 

No P.E. 

180 




With P.E. 

0-2 

99 

() 

(53 

No P.E. 

27 5 




With P.E. 

220 

20 

7 

(53 

No P.E. 

46-5 




With P.E. 

190 

59 

8 

(53 

No P.E. 

370 




With P.E. 

300 

19 

9 

03 

No P.E. 

480 




With P.E. 

60 

87 

10 

(53 

No P.E. 

(>1() 




With P.E. 

200 

(>7 

11 

63 

No P.E. 

80-5 




With P.E. 

260 

67 

12 

63 

No P.E. 

37-5 




With P.E, 

7-2 

80 

13 

63 

No P.E. 

300 




With P.E. 

30 

90 

14 

63 

No P.E. 

30-4 



•f fructose 

With RE. 

(>•9 

77 

15 

63 

No P.E. 

22*5 



+ fructose 

With P.E, 

6*5 

71 


Table TV shows that in the 13 experiments in which glucose was used the 
pancreatic extract in all cases caused an inhibition in the amount of lactic 
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acid formed, ranging from 20 to 100%. Warburg has shown that cancer 
tissue can use fructose also as a precursor of lactic acid. In the last two 
experiments in Table IV, 0*4 % fructose was used instead of glucose and it 
can be seen that pancreatic extract inhibits this glycolysis also. 

Barr, Ronzoni and Glaser [1928] quote a total of 21 manometric experi¬ 
ments on the glycolysis of cancer tissue in the presence of pancreatic extract, 
8 cases of inhibition occurring, ranging from 6 to 37 %. They also give 
6 chemical experiments in 2 of which inhibition occurred, to the extent of 
5 and 29 % respectively. They conclude that pancreatic extract causes no 
appreciable inhibition in the glycolysis of cancer tissue. If all the experiments 
in the previous four tables are considered together (not counting the 3 in 
which the pancreatic extract had no amylase), there is a total of 63, with 
only 4 where no inhibition occurred. We feel justified, then, in stating that 
some factor, presumably amylase, common to pancreatic extract, malt 
diastase, takadiastase and dry salivary gland, do(^s cause an inhibition in 
the glycolysis of the cancer tissue used in this laboratory. 

The question now arises as to the mechanism by which these various 
extracts bring about inhibition. McCullagh has shown that the substance 
which brings about the inhibition in nuiscle glycolysis when starch is used 
is amylase. After the publication of this work, tests for amylase were always 
made on the various extracts used in our work, and we found that extracts 
containing no amylase gave no inhibition in the glycolysis of cancer tissue. 
It is difficult to make any accurate comparison using cancer tissue between 
the degree of inhibition caused by various preparations and their amylase 
content, because the use of slices of tissue, rather than the homogeneous 
tissue extract which McCullagh used from muscle, involves an experimental 
error which invalidates any but fairly large differences. Barr, Ronzoni and 
Glaser made an extract of cancer tissue but found it to be glycolytically 
inactive. It is therefore, at the moment, impossible to work with a more 
homogeneous source of the glycolytic enzyme from cancer tissue than is 
provided by slices of tissue. We assume, then, for the time being, that the 
factor inhibiting glycolysis in cancer tissue is amylase. McCullagh claims 
that amylase inhibits the glycolysis of starch because it prevents the 
formation of hexosephosphate which is known to be an intermediate product 
in the breakdown by muscle of starch to lactic acid. Barr, Ronzoni and 
Glaser, who added phosphate to bicarbonate-Ringer, observed no increase 
in the lactic acid formation by cancer tissue, and hence they assumed 
that glucose, when acted upon by cancer tissue, did not go through a phos¬ 
phate stage. This assumption was supported by their inability to observe 
any changes in inorganic phosphorus during the course of glycolysis in cancer 
tissue. They therefore explain their observations that in the majority of cases 
pancreatic extract did not inhibit the glycolysis of cancer tissue, by agreeing 
with McCullagh as to the function of the inhibiting factor, namely that in 
muscle it prevents the formation of hexosephosphate. If, in cancer meta- 
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holism, hexosephosphate plays no part, on the above assumption no inhibition 
of glucose glycolysis would be expected. But, as the previous tables have 
shown, in 95 % of our experiments pancreatic extract (or some other amylase- 
containing extract) did cause an inhibition of glycolysis in cancer tissue. We 
then made a number of experiments, using hexosediphosphate and hexose- 
monophosphate as substrates for glycolysis instead of glucose. Barium 
hexosediphosphate and barium hexosemonophosphate were very kindly given 
to us by Dr R. Robison, who informed us that the hexosemonophosphate was 
of the usual mixed aldose-keto.se type, obtained by fermentation with yeast 
juice and purified by precipitation as basic lead salt. 

We also wish to express our thanks to Bayer Products, Ltd., for very kindly 
presenting us with a quantity of calcium hexosediphosphate. The hexose¬ 
phosphate solutions were made up so that they were equivalent to a final 
concentration of 0*4 % hexose, thus making them comparable with solutions 
containing 0*4 % glucose. Calcium hexosediphosphate was dissolved in the 
molecular equivalent amount of sodium oxalate, and the calcium oxalate 
centrifuged off, the supernatant liquid always being tested to ensure freedom 
from oxalate. The analysis provided by Bayer Products, Ltd. of the calcium 
hexosediphosphate showed that it contained 29 % water, an allowance for 
which was made in the quantities used. Barium hexosemonophosphate was 
treated with the molecular equivalent amount of Na 2 S 04 , centrifuged and 
tested for freedom from Ba. The hexosediphosphate solution was prepared 
in the same way. Several experiments were done anaerobically using the 
manometric method already described. The results of these experiments arc 
given in Table V. Carcinoma 63 was used. P.E. represents pancreatic 
extract. 

Table V. 


No. of 


mm.® COj per mg. 


dry wt. tissue 

exp. 

Substrate 

per hour 

1 

Glluoose 

29-5 


„ P.E. 

Hexosediphosphate 

2M 

3-9 


„ +P.E. 

0-8 

o 

Glucose 

IM 


„ -fP.E, 

1-2 


Hexosedi phosphate 

29 


-rP.E. 

4-4 

3 

Glucose 

15-8 


+P.E. 

3*3 


Hexosediphosphate 

00 


„ +P.E. 

00 

4 

Glucose 

6 5 


Hexosediphosphate 

00 

5 

Glucose 

10-2 


Hexosediphosphate 

Hexosemonophosphate 

00 

0-0 

(5 

Glucose 

11*7 


tf +P,E. 

0-4 


Hexosemonophosphate 

0-8 


„ +P.E. 

15 
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Several experiments, in which the lactic acid was determined chemically, 
were carried out using these substrates. Their results are given in Table VI. 
Carcinoma 63 was used. 


Table VI. 




Mg. lactic acid 

No. of 


per g. dry wt. 

exp. 

Substrate 

tissue 

1 

Glucose 

550 


Hexosediphosphate 

00 

2 

Glucose 

300 


„ 4r.E. 

:vo 


Hexosediphosphate 

1-7 


„ +P.E. 

00 


Hexosem on ophosphate 

00 


„ +P.E. 

0-0 

3 

Fructose 

22-5 


„ +P.E. 

0-5 


Hexosedi phosphate 

70 


» f-P.E. 

0-0 


Hexosemonophosphatid 

25 


The experiments in Tables V and VI show that cancer tissue cannot use 
either hexosediphosphate or hexosemonophospbate to any appreciable extent 
as a source of lactic acid. Starch was tried also as a substrate for cancer 
glycolysis but the tumour tissue was unable to act upon it, as Barr, Ronzoni 
and Glaser have also found. It is clear that the hypothesis that pancreatic 
extract inhibits glycolysis by preventing the formation of hexosephosphate is 
not applicable at any rate to cancer tissue, since the latter cannot form lactic 
acid from either the diphosphate or the monophosphate when they are supplied. 

The possibility that the inhibition might be a simple adsorption of glucose 
by the unheated extract is rendered unlikely by the result of the following 
experiment in which doubling the concentration of glucose, leading to an 
increase of free sugar in the solution, produced no appreciable change in the 
inhibition brought about by a given amount of pancreatic extract. Carcinoma 
63 was used. 



mm.® COg per mg. 
dry wt, tissue 

Inhibition 

Substrate 

per hour 

/o 

Glucose 0'4 % 

340 


„ „ -fP.E. 

Glucose 0-8 % 

130 

46 

250 


4 P.E. 

14-6 

43 


As yet, then, we have no explanation to offer for the mechanism by which 
pancreatic extract inhibits the lactic acid formation in cancer tissue. 

As a result of this work we decided to investigate McCullagh’s theory of 
the cause of inhibition by amylase of glycolysis in muscle, according to which 
pancreatic extract inhibits the formation of lactic acid by preventing the 
intermediate formation of hexosephosphate. We have already shown that 
this theory does not explain the inhibition produced by pancreatic extract 
on the glycolysis in cancer tissue. We now tried the effect of pancreatic extract 
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on the soluble muscle enzyme system of Meyerhof [1926J, to which hexose- 
phosphiite had already been added. The results are given in Table VII. For 
these experiments, the soluble muscle enzyme was prepared according to the 
directions of McCullagh. The quantities used in each flask were 8 cc. of muscle 
extract, 3 cc. phosphate buffer (made according to McCullagh), 4 cc. pan¬ 
creatic extract (Ronzoni, Glaser and Barr s), 3 cc. 2-4 % substrate (starch, 
glucose, or hexosephosphate which was 2*4 % with respect to hexose), and 
2 cc. water or yeast activator (made according to Meyerhof [1927]). 5 cc. of 
the contents of each flask were removed immediately into 1 cc. of 20 % 
trichloroacetic acid, these solutions serving as controls. The remainder was 
incubated for 4 hours at 37"^, and then 3 cc. of 20 % trichloroacetic acid were 
added. After filtering off the proteins, the sugars, starch and hexosephosphate 
were precipitated in an aliquot neutralised portion by CUSO 4 and Ca(OH) 2 . 
This method precipitates not only glucose, but, as was shown by Embden 
and Zimmermaim [1924], other carbohydrates including hcxosephosphates. 
The lactic acid in an aliquot portion of the final filtrate was estimated by the 
method of Friedemann, Cotonio and Shaffer. Results are expressed in mg. 
of lactic acid produced by 10 cc. of soluble muscle enzyme. Controls were 
always done in which no substrate was added as there proved to be always 
a small formation of lactic acid with no added substrate. These control 
figures were subtracted from those obtained with solutions to which substrate 
was added. In Exp. 1 , Table VII, barium hexosediphosphate was used. In 
the other experiments in this table, the calcium salt v^as used. P.E. designates 
pancreatic e.xtract. 

For Exp. 12 in Table VII, the water extracts of pancreas, takadiastase 
and malt diastase were made by extracting 2 g. of dry preparation with 
30 VC. water for 2 hours, filtering and neutralising. The saliva was diluted 
1 : 5. 

In some of the experiments in which glucose was used as a substrate, an 
activator prepared from yeast by the method of Meyerhof was added. 
Meyerhof has shown that the soluble muscle enzyme system has in large part 
lost the power of changing glucose to lactic acid. This power he shows to be 
restored when yeast activator is added. 

The effect of pancreatic extract on glycolysis in the soluble muscle enzyme 
system is seen from the results in Table VII to be as follows. (1) When 
starch is the substrate, inhibition is brought about; ( 2 ) when hexosediphos¬ 
phate is the substrate, inhibition is again brought about; but (3) when 
hexosemonophosphate or ( 4 ) glucose plus yeast activator are the substrates, 
no appreciable inhibition occurs. 

The fact that pancreatic extract inhibits glycolysis in the soluble muscle 
enzyme system not only when starch is the substrate but also when hexose¬ 
diphosphate is used, shows that the inhibiting factor does not act by pre¬ 
venting the formation of hexosediphosphate, because when hexosediphosphate 
is added to the system, inhibition still occurs. The weight of evidence seems 
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Table VII. 


No. of 

exp. Substrate 

1 Starch 

Glu Close 
„ +RE. 
Hexosediphosphate 

„ -I- RE. 


Mg. lactic acid 

per 10 cc. Inhibition 

muscle extract % 

27*3 

22-6 17 

4‘9 

00 100 

16-6 

3 7 77 


Starch 
„ +RE. 

Glucose 
„ +RE. 
Hexosediphosphate 

„ +RE. 


11-5 


8-2 

28 

2-6 


00 

100 

9*0 


00 

100 


3 Starch 

+RE. 

Glucose 

„ + yeast activator 

„ + yeast activator + RE. 

Hexosedipiiosphate 

„ +RK 

4 Starch 

„ 4-RE. 

Hexosediphosphate 

,, +P.E. 

5 Starch 

„ -fRE. 

Glucose 
„ +RE. 

,, 4-yeast activator 

,, H- yeast activator 4* P. E. 

Hexosedi phosphate 

„ 4- RE. 


10-0 


0-6 

91 

3-1 


7-2 


7*2 

0 

8-9 


3-5 

(50 

7-2 


0-9 

87 

24-8 


13-9 

44 

4 3 


0-0 

100 

0-7 


0-0 


3-3 


50 

0 

52 


0-0 

1(H) 


0 Starch 

„ 4*P.E. 

Hexosediphosphate 

„ +RE. 

Hexosemonophosphate 

„ 4- RE. 

7 Hexosemonophosphate 

„ 4-RE, 


11-3 


2-1 

81 

17-8 


8-8 

50 

20-5 


19-2 

H 

17-6 


19-3 

0 


8 


Starch 

,, 4-RE. 

Hexosediphosphate 

„ +RE. 

Hexosemonophosphate 

ff 4" .P.E* 


8-1 


1-8 

77 

18-9 


90 

52 

130 


13-5 

0 


9 Starch 

„ 4-RE. 

Hexosediphosphate 

„ +P.E. 

Hexosemonophosphate 

,, 4-P.E. 


15-6 


8-6 

45 

17-6 


10-7 

39 

23-0 


22-7 

1 


10 Starch 

„ -fRE. 

Glucose 4-yeast activator 

„ 4- yeast activator 4- P.E. 

Hexosediphosphate 

„ 4-P.E. 

Hexosemonophosphate 

„ 4-P.E. 


2'7 


0-7 

74 

8-8 


9-7 

0 

6-0 

1*8 

70 

17-3 


14*9 

13 
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Mg. la<5tic acid 
per 10 cc. 

Inhibition 

Substrate 

muscle extract 

o/ 

/o 

Starch 

16-G 


„ -kP.E. 

7-0 

58 

„ -f yeast activator 

12*4 


„ + yeast activator -{■ P.K. 

7*6 

38 

Hexosedi phosphat-e 

0*4 


+ P.E. 

1*0 

8*1 

,, -f-yeast activator 

11*0 


,, yeast activator + P. E. 

0*0 

100 

Hexosemonophosphate 

13*3 


+P.E. 

15*8 

0 

Starch 

14-9 


-f P.E. (ll.G. and B.) 

0-0 

100 

+ P.E. (water) 

0*0 

lot) 

+ takafliastase 

2*3 

84 

+ malt diastase 

0*0 

100 

„ + saliva 

11*9 

20 

Hoxosediphosphat© 

18*9 


-f P.E, (R.G. and B.) 

5*3 

72 

+ P.E. (water) 

0*0 

100 

-f- takadiastase 

1*3 

93 

+ malt diastase 

2*5 

80 

-f saliva 

5*4 

71 


uow, however, to point to hexosemonophosphate as being the normal pre¬ 
cursor of lactic acid in muscle [Embdeii and Zimrnermann, 1927; Meyerhof 
and Lohmann, 1927; Pryde and Waters, 1927]. Table VII shows that when 
hexosemonophosphate is added to the soluble muscle enzyme system, pan- 
cr(*atic extract no longer causes an inhibition in the formation of lactic acid. 
This observation is compatible with McCiillagh's theory that the inhibiting 
power of the pancreatic extract is due to the prevention of esterification. 
When a substrate like glycogen is used from which hexosephosphate must be 
synthesised, the pancreatic extract causes inhibition in the amount of lactic 
a(yid formed, but when monophosphate itself is used, in which case obviously 
no synthesis is required, pancreatic extract causes no inhibition in lactic acid 
formation. Case and McCullagh showed that when glucose with yeast acti¬ 
vator was added to the muscle enzyme, pancreatic extract caused no inhibition 
in lactic acid formation. Our own results (Table VII) confirm this observa¬ 
tion. Meyerhof has shown that glucose with yeast activator and the muscle 
enzyme forms in part a labile hexosephosphate which is broken down to lactic 
acid. In other words, an esterification of glucose and phosphate must take 
place before lactic acid is formed. Case and McCullagh believe esterification 
to be impossible in the presence of pancreatic extract, yet their results 
and our own show that pancreatic extract in no way inhibits the lactic acid 
formation (and hence, according to Meyerhof, the hexosephosphate formation) 
from glucose acted upon by the muscle enzyme in the presence of yeast 
activator. Case and McCullagh state that since the inhibiting factor is 
amylase, and amylase does not act on glucose, no inhibition in lactic acid 
formation from glucose was to be expected. This deduction is difficult to 
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understand, because the function they have attributed to amylase, namely, 
the inhibition of esterification, is not one which it could exert on starch (its 
known substrate) since starch does not combine directly with phosphorus to 
make hexosephosphate. Meyerhof pictures that in the breakdown of starch 
there is first formed a labile hexoae which then becomes esterified. It seems 
imlikely that the inhibiting factor would prevent esterification of this labile 
hexose from starch when it does not prevent esterification of glucose in the 
presence of its activator. It might appear at first sight possible that the 
yeast activator itself prevented the inhibiting action of pancreatic extract, 
but that such is not the case is clear from the results of Exp. 11, Table VII, 
where the addition of yeast activator to a muscle enzyme system acting on 
starch in the presence of pancreatic extract did not prevent the usual inhibi¬ 
tion by the pancreatic extract from taking place. In this experiment, yeast 
activator was also added to the muscle enzyme system in which hexosediphos- 
phate was the substrate. The inhibition produced by the pancrcfitic extract 
was not diminished by the presence of the activator. These observations led 
us to think that the inhibiting factor in the various extracts studied, while 
presumably amylase as C^ase and McOullagh believe, was not causing inhi¬ 
bition in lactic acid formation in muscle in the way they saggest, namely, 
by preventing esterification. McCullagh’s evidence for his theory that hexose¬ 
phosphate cannot be formed in the presence*, of amylase^ is, '■ When the forma¬ 
tion of lactic acid was prevented by the use of the pancTcatic factor, the total 
reducing power after acid hydrolysis wSufFicient to break down starch but not 
hexosephosphate was not changed. The hexosephosphates differ from glucose 
in their reducing powtrr—These results, therefore, suggested that hexose¬ 
phosphates were not being formed in the presence of pancreatic extract.” 
Ronzoni, Glaser and Barr show a large increase in the amount of free reducing 
substances in the presence of the pancreatic factor. This increase in free 
reducing sugars is much greater in the presence of pancreatic extract than in 
its absence. These two facts considered together, first, that there is no loss 
of total carbohydrate and second, that there is a very large increase in free 
sugar in the presence of the pancreatic extract, might, from one point of 
view, be considered as evidence that, after the breakdown of glycogen to free 
sugar, the pancreatic factor exerts its activity, preventing this free sugar 
from becoming esterified. Hence the free sugar accumulates and the total 
carbohydi'ate remains the same. These observations, however, can be equally 
well explained on the hypothesis suggested below. The second piece of evi¬ 
dence advanced by Case and McCullagh that the pancreatic factor prevents 
esterification is the fact that in the presence of the pancreatic factor, inorganic 
phosphorus does not disappear, but in fact increases, whereas in a muscle 
enzyme system free from pancreatic extract, inorganic phosphorus decreases, 
pointing to the formation of a hexosephosphate. We consider that this evi¬ 
dence does not prove that the inhibiting power of pancreatic extract is due 
to the prevention of esterification of hexose and phosphate. We suggest that 
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a simpler explanation of the experimental observations can be based on the 
well-known fact that amylase breaks down starch to maltose. Meyerhof has 
shown that maltose yields only a very small amount of lactic acid when acted 
upon by the muscle enzyme system. Hence, the effect to be expected on 
adding pancreatic extract to a muscle enzyme system acting on starch would 
be a decreased lactic acid formation. Embden and Haymann [1924] have 
shown that maltose when added to muscle does not increase the formation of 
hexosephosphate; in other words, maltose will not link up with inorganic 
phosphorus in the presence of the muscle enzyme to form a hexosephosphate. 
This means, then, that in the presence of the pancreatic extract there would 
be no appreciable change in total free carbohydrates because no apprec^iable 
amounts of lactic acid or of hexosephosphate were being formed. But there 
would be a large increase in free sugar because starch was being broken down 
to maltose. In the uninhibited muscle system, starch is broken down to a 
labile hexose which is (juickly esterified so that there is little increase in free 
sugar. Again, let us examine the inorganic phosphorus results of Case and 
McCullagh and Ronzoni, Glaser and Barr. In the uninhibited muscle system 
the amount of inorganic phosphate is reduced because hexosephosphate is 
built up more quickly than it is broken down. In the presence of pancreatic 
extract, inorganic phosphate does not disappear because maltose, which the 
amylase has formed from starch, does not link up with phosphorus to form 
hexosephosphate. In this manner, the results obtained by Case and McCullagh, 
Ronzoni, Glaser and Barr, and ourselves can be explained without assuming 
any unknown action of amylase on starch. Also this explanation, unlike that 
of McCullagh, is compatible with the results obtained with glucose and yeast 
activator. 

Our results have shown that the production of lactic acid from hexose- 
diphosphate is also inhibited by the pancreatic factor. Is this inhibition, like 
that of the starch, also due to amylase? Exp. 12, Table VII, shows the 
results of an attempt to find out whether the inhibition of lactic acid forma¬ 
tion from these two substances was caused by the same factor. Several 
different amylase preparations w-erc used and their effects on the glycolysis 
of starch and hexosediphosphate are in the main roughly parallel, so that, 
unless another factor were present in the various extracts in about the same 
proportion as amylase, the inhibition of the glycolysis of hexosediphosphate 
appears to be due to the same factor that causes the inhibition of the glycolysis 
of starch. 

At present we cannot explain the mechanism by which pancreatic extract 
causes an inhibition in lactic acid formation from hexosediphosphate. 

Several of Ronzoni, Glaser and Barr’s experimental facts can be inter¬ 
preted from our own results. They found, as did Foster and Woodrow, that 
with muscle itself, the pancreatic extract caused only 40-60 % inhibition. 
Ronzoni, Glaser and Barr show that this cannot wholly be explained by 
insufficient permeation of the muscle by the pancreatic extract and assume 
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that the incomplete inhibition is due to the presence of some preformed 
precursor of lactic acid. The precursor of lactic acid in muscle has been shown 
by various workers already quoted to be hexosemonophosphate. Our results 
show that hexosemonophosphate is not inhibited by the pancreatic extract 
and hence the incomplete inhibition obtained when pancreatic extract acted 
on muscle can be explained. Again, Ronzoni, Glaser and Barr give experiments 
in which the muscle enzyme system was for a time allowed to form hexose- 
phosphate and then the inhibiting factor was added. After incubation, there 
was found to be some lactic acid formed in spite of the presence of the in¬ 
hibitor. They explain that this is from the hexosephosphate formed before 
the inhibitor was added. This again fits in with our results in which the 
glycolysis of hexosemonophosphate is not inhibited by pancreatic extract. 
We suggest that what happens in the muscle enzyme system under various 
conditions is as follows: 

Starch Hexosemonophosphate -> Lactic acid 
I Pancreatic factor inhibits by forming 
Maltose 

Hexosediphosphate -> Lactic acid 
\ Pancreatic extract inhibits possibly by forming 
Fi’ce phosphate and a hexoso not acted upon by muscle 
Hexosemonophosphate Lactic acid 
i Panc;reatic extract has no effect 
Glucose yeast activator Hexosemonophosphate -v Lactic acid 
I l*anereatic extract has no effect 

It is impossible at the moment to fit the cancer system into tliis scluunc. 
as, in cancer, glucose glycolysis is inhibited by the pancreatic factor; also in 
muscle, glucose goes through a phosphate stage and in cancer it probably 
does not. It must be borne in mind, however, that in the muscle experiments 
an extract is used, while in the cancer experiments a slice of tissue is used. 
We are, however, able to say that in glycolysis by cancer tissue the pancreatic 
factor does not inhibit the formation of lactic acid by preventing the formation 
of hexosephosphates since the cancer tissue is unable to utilise such compounds 
M^hen added. 

The results obtanied with cancer tissue indicate that the processes leading 
to the formation of lactic acid by cancer tissue are less complex than those 
in muscle. Mu>scle can form lactic acid not only from glucose but also from 
starch, hexosediphosphate and hexosemonophosphate, whereas cancer can 
use none of these substances except glucose as a source of lactic acid. 
Meyerhof has shown that the different stages of glycolysis in muscle are 
brought about by different enzymes. Our results indicate that cancer tissue 
contains an enzyme for glycolysing glucose but no enzymes for glycolysing 
starch and the hexosephosphates. The mechanism in cancer tissue by which 
glucose is changed to lactic acid is, according to our results, different from 
that in muscle. In the latter, glucose goes through a hexosephosphate stage 
before lactic acid is formed, whereas in cancer the evidence is against the 
intermediate formation of a hexosephosphate in the production of lactic acid 
from glucose. 
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Summary. 

1. The aerobic and anaerobic glycolysis of cancer tissue is inhibited by 
pancreatic extract. 

2. Other amylase-containing extracts made from malt diastase, taka- 
diastase and salivary gland also inhibit glycolysis in cancer tissue. 

3. Cancer tissue is unable to form lactic acid from hexosediphospbate or 
hexosemonophosphate. 

4. In the soluble muscle enzyme system, the production of lactic acid 
from hexosediphospbate is inhibited by pancreatic extract, while the pro¬ 
duction of lactic acid from hexosemonophosphate' is not inhibited by pan¬ 
creatic extract. 

We are indebted to the Yorkshire Cancer Research Fund for the expenses 
incurred in carrying out this work. 
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XXL THE DENATURATION OF PROTEINS. 

VI. THE TITRATION OF THE BASIC AND ACIDIC 
GROUPS IN EGG-ALBUMIN. 
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InTRODIjCTION. 

The present paper contains an account of work carried out to (letermine, with 
a greater degree of precision than has been hitherto possil>le, whether or no 
there is any change in the number of free amino- and carboxyl groups in the 
protein on denaturation. 

Let us first consider the work carried out by P. S. licwis [1927] in this 
laboratory in which he determined the number of free carboxyl and amino- 
groups in haemoglobin before and after denaturation. Kis method was to add 
a known amount of standard acid or alkali to a definite volume of protein 
solution of known strength, and then to measure the p^i. The p^^ was then 
plotted against the amount of acid or alkali added, for denatured and unde¬ 
natured protein respectively. He found that the curves were identical, and 
so conchided that there was no change in the number of free amino- and 
carboxyl groups as a consequence of denaturation. However, in the light of 
later work by Cubin [1929], also in this laboratory, on denaturation at low 
temperatures and low p^ values, it appears that the concentration of acid in 
most of P. S. Lewis's experiments was sufficient to denature the haemoglobin 
during the time taken in carrying out the titration process itself. Thus from 
Gubin’s results of the rate of denaturation at 25°, the temperature at which 
P. S. Lewis performed his titrations, it is found that denaturation takes place 
below 4'0 almost instantaneously. The titration curve obtained by 
P. S. Lewis depends on eight points, three of which are above p^ 4 and five 
below. The titration is complete at a p^ of about 2-2. Hence we must conclude 
that in his measiuements the amount of acid added for complete titration 
(obtained from the more acid end of the curve) was the same because he was 
in each case dealing with denatured protein. This fact has been confirmed by 
the writer in the following way. A haemoglobin solution of the strength used 
by P. S. Lewis was kept at 25° in the same quantity of 0*096 N acid and for 
the same length of time as employed by him. The solution was rapidly cooled 
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to 0"^. By addition of ammonia the pjj was adjusted to the isoelectric point 
when the protein flocculated. Hence the titration curves obtained by P. S. 
Lewis below pjj 4 (the most important region) were identical beca use he was 
in each case inadvertently titrating denatured material. 

In the case of his alkali titrations it is not possible to speak with such 
certainty. Assuming, however, that the action of alkali at a certain distance 
on one side of the neutrality point is just as great as that of acid at the same 
distance on the other side (certainly true for pjj values close to the neutrality 
point), we infer that over part of the titration range the material was denatured 
in both cases. It is only fair to this investigator to point out that this criticism 
of his titration conditions only becomes possible in the light of the later work 
by Cubin. 

As regards the chemical nature of denaturation several possibilities, 
plausible on general grounds, have been criticised on the score that they would 
involve a change in the number of free carboxyl and amino-groups in the 
protein molecule on denaturation. Hence it is obvious!}^ of considerable im¬ 
portance to attempt to determine whether this change does or does not occur. 
The only means of doing this for haemoglobin would be by working at sufliciently 
low temperatures. The lowest temperature at which it would be possible to 
work is 0°, and the writer has calculated the values of the velocity constants 
of denaturation of haemoglobin at this temperature over the significant range, 
viz. < 4, assuming the critical increment 11,009 calories obtained by Cubin 
for 18^ to 25‘^' to be valid for the range 18'' to 0". It is found that the amounts 
of acid used are suflicient rapidly to denature the protein at this temperature 
during the time of the experiment. Thus at ^ haemoglobin 

would be denatured in ten minutes, whilst at pjj 34) denaturation is practically 
instantaneous. 

It appears possible that another protein, egg-albumin, might be a more 
suitable material to use in these experiments, in view of the fact that de¬ 
naturation in the acid region is much less easily brought about than it is in the 
case of haemoglobin. Accordingly the writer has carried out these titrations 
using crystallised egg-albumin. The egg-albumin was prepared by the method 
of Hopkins and Pinkus as modified by Sorensen [1917]. The estimation of the 
albumin content was made by the method of Devoto as given by Hopkins 
[1900]. 

Titration of egg-albumin with acid. 

The method employed in these experiments was that used by Harris [1923, 
2, 3; 1924] for the titration of various amino-acids and complex electrolytes, 
and adopted by P. S. Lewis [1927] for haemoglobin. 

The method is to determine the pjj reached when a known volume of 
standard acid is added to a definite volume of protein solution of known 
strength. A series of readings is taken, corresponding to the addition of 
varying volumes of the acid. Thus a curve can be plotted of attained against 
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volume of acid added. In a similar way a curve can be obtained of the 
attained by the solvent against volume of acid added. This serves as a blank 
correction curve. Subtracting the volume of acid required to bring the solvent 
to a certain p^i from that required to bring both solvent and protein to this 
Pij, one obtains the volume of acid combined with the protein. The curve 
obtained by plotting against acid combined with protein at a series of p^ 
values is asymptotic to the pjj^ axis when sufficient acid has been added to 
complete the titration. Experiments of this nature were performed using 
undenatured and denatured egg-albumin respectively. The titration in each 
case starts from the neutrality point of water. 

All measurements were carried out in a thermostat regulated to 25’^. In 
order to guard against denaturation as a result of prolonged exposure to acid, 
each point on the curve was obtained as the result of a separate experiment. 
Each result shown is the mean value of several (generally four) readings. The 
denaturation was performed by warming the solution (at 6*99 in order to 
prevent change of p^ due to hydrolytic scissions [cf. P. S. Lewis, 1926]) in 
a corked flask in the steam of a briskly boiling water-bath. After denaturation 
was complete the cooled flask was tilted in order to collect the moisture which 
had condensed on the sides of the vessel. 

The Pji was determined by the quinhydrone electrode, following the tech¬ 
nique of Corran and Lewis [1924], the cell employed being of the type: 

Gold foil I Solution under test saturated | Saturated KCl i Normal KCl saturated | Mercurv 
I with quinhydrone i I Mitli calomel I 

The solution used contained 1 g. of egg-albumin and ()'203 g. of ammonium 
sulphate per 100 cc. The blank solution contained 0*203 g. of ammonium 
sulphate per 100 cc. The acid used for titration was 0*0905 N sulphuric acid. 

The pij readings are accurate to 0*01, and the titres to 0*005 cc. 

The following are the results obtained (Tables I, II, III and Fig. 1). 

Table I. Titration of 10 cc. 1 egg-albumin with 0 0905 M 


sulphuric acid at 25^. 


Acid added to 

10 cc. solution 

Mean 
of blank 

Mean 

Mean p^ 

cc. 

undenatured 

denatured 

0-00 

6*96 

6*94 

6-95 

0-05 

404 

— 

_ 

010 

3*41 

5'G8 

0*69 

0-20 

3*04 

4-78 

4*76 

OSO 

2-79 

412 

4*13 

0*50 

2*60 

3-51 

3-53 

0-75 

2‘42 

3*08 

3*10 

1-00 

2-27 

2-72 

2*71 

1*50 

213 

2*33 

2*33 


Titration of egg-albumin with alkali. 

The method employed in this section was the formaldehyde method of 
Sorensen [1907] for the titration of amino-acids. Normally the titration with 
alkali has to be carried to a very alkaline end-point in order to obtain complete 
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titration. The addition of a certain amount of formaldehyde before titration 
enhances the acidic nature of the protein, and titration is complete at a much 
lower Harris [1924] attributes this to the combination of the amino-acids 
with the formaldehyde to give methylene-imino-derivatives. As an alternative 
to formaldehyde a fairly concentrated solution of alcohol can be used in order 
to enhance the acidic nature of the protein. Owing to the fact that alcohol acts 
as a powerful denaturing agent this method cannot be adopted here. 


Table II, Corrected litres for undenatured egg-albumin. 


Ph 

Titre (cc.) 

Blank (cc.) 

Corrected titre 

0-94 

000 

0-00 

0-00 

508 

010 

0008 

0*092 

4-7H 

0-20 

0020 

0*174 

412 

0-30 

0*048 

0 252 

3 51 

0-50 

0092 

0*408 

308 

0-75 

0*183 

0-507 

212 

1-00 

0*303 

0*037 

2-33 

1-50 

0*800 

0*040 


Table III. 

Corrected litres for 

denatured 

egg-albumin. 

Ph 

Titre (cc.) 

Blank (cc.) 

Corrected titre 

6*95 

0 *(K) 

()*()() 

0*00 

5*09 

(MO 

0 *(K)8 

0*092 

4*70 

0*20 

002 (i 

0*174 

4*13 

0*30 

0*047 

0*253 

3*53 

0*50 

0*090 

0*410 

3*10 

0*75 

0*177 

0*573 

2*71 

ICM) 

0*305 

0*035 

2*33 

1 *50 

0*800 

0*040 



cc. of 0*0905 N H^SO* 

Fig. 1. Titration of egg-albumin with acid. 

Curve 1, titration of solvent alone. 

Curve 2, titration of undenatured and denatured albumin. 

Curve 3, corrected titre for undenatured and denatured albumin. 

Bioohem. 1930 xxiv 
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It is known that in the presence of ammonium salts formaldehyde forms 
a mixture of methylamines, producing at the same time acids [Werner, 1917]. 
Thus with ammonium sulphate we get: 

4 CH 2 O -f (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 2 CH 3 .NH 2 + 2 H.COOH + H 2 SO 4 
2 CH 2 O 4 - CHg.NHg-^ (CH 3 ) 2 .NH+ H.COOH 

etc. 

Hence it is not possible accurately to perform formaldehyde titrations in the 
presence of ammonium salts. In the present case it is not feasible to dialyse 
sufficiently long to remove all the ammonium salts. Although realising that 
true titration curves cannot be obtained by this method, the writer has per¬ 
formed the titration experiments to see if any noticeable difference in results 
occurred when using denatured in place of undenatured albumin. 

In order to perform the titrations it is necessary to determine the pjj of 
a solution containing protein, salt, and formaldehyde when varying amounts 
of alkali are added. In order to guard against denaturation by jilhali a fresh 
solution was made up before each reading. The glass electrode [Kerridgc, 1925] 
was employed for measuring the pjj . If Cj and Cg are the e.m.f. measured using 
standard solution and solution of unknown respectively, then 

Pjj = 3-97 + 7j;:5y • 

In general the results are accurate to 0*()2-0‘03 p^. The titres are accurate 
to 0*005 cc. 

By titrating against the solvent alone (i.c. water, ammonium sidphate and 
formaldehyde) a blank connetion curve was obtained. Hence, by subtraction, 
the volume of alkali reciuired to bring the protein to a definite pjj can be 
obtained. The results are given in Tables IV, V and VI, and the accompanying 
curves (Fig. 2 ) drawn from them. 

Table IV. Titration by O'1357 N sodium hydroxide of 15 cc, of solution prepared 
from 10 cc. of 1 7^ egg-albumin {initial p^^ 7'OS), and 5 cc, of formaldehyde 
solution {initial p^^ 7'07). 


Alkali added 

Moan pii 

Mean 

Mean 2h\ 

(ca) 

of blank 

undenatured 

denatured 

000 

4-87 

4-87 

4*89 

0-20 

5-3U 

_ 


0-30 

6-54 

4-98 

4-97 

0'50 

5*68 

507 

606 

0-75 

5-91 

__ 


080 

— 

5-43 

6-41 

1-00 

6-33 

rrm 

670 

1-50 

7-49 

614 

613 


It will be observed that the actual range covered in these titrations with 
alkali is 4-87 to 6-14, in spite of the fact that the separate solutions of formal¬ 
dehyde and protein are initially at 7-08. The acidity produced is due to 
interaction of formaldehyde with ammonium salt as already explained. 
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Table V. Corrected litres for undenatured egg-albundn. 


Ph 

Titro (cc.) 

Blank (rc.) 

(k)rrected litre 

4-87 

0-00 

000 

O-CK) 

4-98 

0-30 

0 045 

0-255 

a-o? 

0-50 

0-080 

0-420 

6-43 

0-80 

0-230 

0-570 

6(56 

100 

0-450 

0-560 

6-14 

1-50 

0-890 

0-610 


Table VL 

Corrected litres f<rr 

denatured 

egg-albumin. 

Pa 

Titre (cc.) 

Blank (cc.) 

Corrected titre 

4-89 

0-00 

0-00 

0-00 

4-97 

0-30 

0-045 

0-255 

6-06 

0-50 

0-075 

0425 

5-41 

0-80 

0-220 

0-580 

5-70 

1-00 

0-510 

0-490 

6-13 

1-50 

0-885 

0-615 



Curve 1, titration of solvent alone. 

Curve 2, titration of undenatured and denatured albumin. 

Curve 3, corrected titn^ for undenatured and denatured albumin. 


Discussion. 

Reviewing the above results we see that both in the case of acid and alkali 
titrations there is no appreciable difference in behaviour between imdeiiatured 
and denatured egg-albumin. Such small differences as are manifest are attri¬ 
butable to experimental error. The question naturally arises whether the 
amount of acid or alkali added for titration was sufficient to denature the 
egg-albumin. In the case of acid titrations it can be quite definitely stated that 
this was not the case. At a temperature of 25° denaturation only proceeds at 
an appreciable rate when the of the solution is below 1*75. Thus at pjj 1-72, 
1-6 % is denatured in 2 hours, and at minutes. 

In the above experiments the titration curve becomes approximately asymp¬ 
totic to the axis when a of 2*75 is reached. Hence there is no chance 

of appreciable denaturation occurring during the few minutes required foir 
taking the reading. 


11—2 
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In the case of titrations with alkali it is unlikely that any denaturation 
occurred as the only alters from 4-9 to 6*15, in which region the protein is 
stable until a temperature considerably higher than 25° is reached. However 
the system here is very complex and it is not definitely known to what extent 
formaldehyde, formic acid, and the other reaction products present may bring 
about denaturation, and consequently it is not possible to speak with the same 
certainty. 

Harris [1923, 1] states that he finds no evidence of any increase in the 
titration figure on denaturation, but gives no indication of how he arrived at 
such a conclusion. The writer’s results agree, however, with this statement. 
More recently Hendrix and Wilson [1928] performed titration experiments on 
uncoagulated and heat'Coagulated egg-albumin, and found that the uncoagu¬ 
lated protein combined with more acid and alkali than did the coagulated 
protein. Although their results appear to have been accurately performed it 
seems probable that their coagulated protein had been subjected to rather 
more severe treatment than simple denaturation followed by floc’culation. In 
the first place they heated the protein at the isoelectric ])oint, at which pu 
hydrolytic scissions are known to accompany the denaturation process; an 
alteration in pjj will be observed due to this. Secondly they heut it in steam 
for half an hour, which seems to be an unnecessarily prolonged treatment at 
a pu as low as 4*7. And thirdly they allow it to stand overnight before ])er- 
forming the titration experiments, thus allowing possible further decomposition 
of the protein, "with a corresponding alteration in titratabilitv. The writer 
considers these remarks to be justified by the fact that vrhen Hemdrix aiid 
Wilson subjected the egg-albumin to still more severe treatment, by washing 
with alcohol, drying in an oven at 60°, and pulverising, a still smaller ability 
to combine with acid and alkali was found. It is concluded that Hendrix and 
Wilson’s results do not really bear upon the problem of simple denaturation. 

T/ie number of titratable basic and acidic groups. 

By the term '‘free” is meant the free amino- and carboxyl groups only in 
the protein molecule. From the titration curves it is calculated, assumhig the 
molecular w^ught of egg-albumin to be 43,000 [Marrack and Hewitt, 1929], 
that the egg-albumin molecule contains 25-3 groups titratable by acid, and 
36*6 titratable by alkali. It follows from the results of Osborne, Jones and 
Leavenworth [1909] that the following titratable amino-groups are present in 
egg-albumin: 

histidine ... ILO x 10“^mols.l 

arginine ... 28*2 x 10““® mols. I per g. albumin. 

lysine . 25*7 x 10“® mols.J 

These values are calculated from the number of total nitrogen atoms, on the 
basis that one half of the total lysine-nitrogen, one third of the histidine- 
nitrogen, and one quarter of the arginine-nitrogen will be titratable. Hence 
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1 g. of egg-albumin contains 64-9 x 10 ^ titratable amino-groups, or 27-8 
titratable groups per molecule. This agrees reasonably well with the writer’s 
titration value of 25-3 for titration with acid. Incidentally the number obtained 
by titration is not necessarily a limiting vahie even for free amino-groups. 

Further, from the results of P. S. Lewis [1927J it can be calculated, assuming 
a molecular weight of 68,000 for haemoglobin [Adair, 192.5], that there are 
97-6 groups titratable by acid. From results by Van Slyke [1911] on the 
amount of histidine, arginine, and lysine present it follows that we should 
exp(^ct 99'3 titratable groups to be present. Thus in the case of both proteins 
we have good agreement between the calculated and “found” number of free 
groups titratable by acid. Owing to the absence of data with regard to the 
amounts of the various dicarboxylic acids present in egg-albumin and haemo¬ 
globin it has not been possible to compare the number of carboxyl groups with 
the number of groups titratable by alkali or by acid, the latter being a possibility 
on the zwitterion basis. 



cc. of 0-0!H)5 A' HjSO, 

Fig. 3. 

Curve 1, titration of undenatui-ed albumin. 

Curve 2, titration of denatured albumin. 

a, a, limits of error, 6, 6, position of curve for one extra titratable group. 

The question now arises as to whether an increase or diminution of a very 
small number, say one, amino- or carboxyl group would be detected in the 
titration experiments in the case of egg-albumin. Let us consider the more 
accurate series of results, namely those involving titration with acid. The 
latter portion of the titration curve is plotted on the accompanying graph 
(Fig. 3) on a large scale, together with the limits of experimental error, and the 
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position of the end-point if one group more were present. From this graph it 
will be clearly seen that a change of one group titratable by acid would be 
detected by a perceptible alteration in the titration curve. Hence it can be 
definitely stated that no change in acid titratability accompanies denaturation. 

The possible interpretation of the titration values. 

Denaturation may be accompanied by a transition of the protein in part 
at least from the ordinary ” form into the zwitterioii form. Such a hypothesis 
would at least be in agreement with the ease with which denatured material 
is flocculated. It is realised of course that zwitterion formation if it occurs is 
inadequate in itself to explain denaturation. Thus it does not explain the 
irreversibility of the process, and the high critical iiu^rement. 

On the basis of the zwitterion theory, titration with acid involves a forma¬ 
tion of un-ionised COOH groups thus: 

—COO- -f H+ —COOH. 

Thus titration with acid is titration of —COO“ groups, and in a similar way 
titration with alkali is titration of charged amino-groups - - NHg ^. However, 
any transition into the zwitterion form on denaturation if such occurs will not 
be revealed in the titration experiments for the following reason. 

Let us suppose for the sake of clarity that prior to denaturation all the 
amino- and carboxyl groups are present in the ‘^ordinary'' un-ionis(‘d form at 
the isoelectric point, and that we have 25 —NHg groups and 36 —COOH 
groups. Suppose that on denatmation some number not greater than 25, let 
us say arbitrarily 5 amino-groups, change over into the —XHjj'^‘ form. In order 
that zwitterions may be formed this must be accompanied by a change of 
5 carboxyl groups into the form —COO~. Hence we now have 20 - NHg and 
5 —COO- groups titratable by acid. This is a total of 25 as was the case before 
denaturation, and hence we should not expect to find any difference in the 
acid titration curves before and after denaturation. In a similar way we have 
36 —COOH groups titratable by alkali before denaturation, and 31 —COOH 
plus 5 —NHg groups titratable afterwards, so that again no difference in 
titration curves woiild be expected. This conclusion would hold even if the 
whole 25 NHg groups changed into the zwitterion form together, necessarily, 
with 25 COOH groups. Obviously this represents the maximum number of 
zwitterions that could possibly be formed in the case considered. Actually 
the case of titration by alkali is somewhat complicated by the presence of 
formaldehyde. The function of the formaldehyde is to combine with the basic 
group of the amino-acid (see equation (2) p. 167). 

Harris [1929] has pointed out that on the old (as opposed to the zwitterion) 
view the apparent basic dissociation constant remains unchanged on addition 
of formaldehyde, while the apparent acidic dissociation constant increases, 
and that this effect is anomalous, as combination with the basic group should 
affect the basic constant. According to the new (or zwitterion) view the 
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apparent basic constant relates in actuality to the true acidic constant, and 
vice versa. Hence addition of formaldehyde causes a diminution of the true 
basic constant and leaves the true acidic constant unchanged. Thus the effect 
of formaldehyde no longer appears anomalous, and Harris cites this as 
evidence in favour of the zwitterion theory for amino-acids. 

In the case of every amino-acid which is present to any extent in the 
zwitterion form there is an equilibrium between the absolutely un-ionised 
form and the zwitterion form: 

NH 2 . R . COOH +NH 3 . R. COO- .( 1 ). 

On addition of formaldehyde the —NHo group reacts with it, while the +NH 3 
does not. 

NH 2 . R . COOH -f H . CHO 5 :^: CH 2 : N . R . COOH .( 2 ). 

Thus, provided the dissociation constant of the group CHg: N— is lower than 
that of —NHg, the addition of formaldehyde will lower the true basic disso¬ 
ciation constant of the amino-acid. The presence of the equilibrium ( 2 ) will 
naturally decrease the amount of zwitterion present in the solution, by moving 
the equilibrium (1) from right to left. For a given amount of formaldehyde 
added there will be a certain proportion of zwitterions, un-ionised amino-acid, 
and imino-compound. Addition of NaOH to this system wall cause twm reactions 
to take place simultaneously: 

dig: N . R . COOH l- NaOH > CH.: N . R . COO- i- Na' H^O.(3), 


‘-NHa. R . COO- f NaOH NH^. R . COO- -f Na+ l- II 2 O .(4). 

The latter will of course be followred by 
NHg. R . COO- 4 H . CHO CH 2 : N . R . COO f H 2 O . (ia), 


We see that by either of the reactions (3), or (4) and (4a) (taken together), w^e 
arrive at the same system on addition of a certain amount of alkali. Hence 
the pji attained by addition of a given amount of alkali will not be altered by 
the initial presence of a larger (or smaller) proportion of the zwitterion form. 
Hence we should not expect any difference in the alkali titration curves even 
if the denatured protein does exist in the zwitterion form to a greater extent 
than does the undenatured protein. To demonstrate the actual formation of 
zwitterions if such occurs in the act of denaturation will require a different 
type of experimental test. 


Summary. 

1 . It is shown that the titration experiments of P. S. Lewis with haemo¬ 
globin do not actually demonstrate that the titratability of undenatured and 
denatured proteins is the same, owing to the fact that the haemoglobin under¬ 
goes denaturation during the titration for all values less than 4 and greater 
than 10 . The present investigation is concerned with crystallised egg-albumin 
which can be titrated in the undenatured state owing to the relative slowness of 
denaturation even at Ph 1 ? 25°. 
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2 . Titration experiments with acid using the qiiinhydrone electrode, and 
with alkali using the glass electrode, have been carried out. It is found that 
in neither case does heat denaturation affect the number of titratable groups. 
It is shown that a change of one titratable group (if such change occurred) 
would be well beyond the limits of experimental error. 

3. Using the value 43,0()() obtained by Marrack and Hewitt for the mole¬ 
cular weight of egg-albumin, it is calculated that there are at least 25 groups 
‘‘easily’' titratable with acid and 36 similar groups titratable with alkali. The 
number of free amino-groups found by analysis is 27, which agrees with the 
writer's acid titration values. 

4. It is shown that, if zwitterion formation does accompany denaturation, 
such a change cannot be detected by any alteration in titratability of the 
protein. 

This investigation was carried out under the direction of Prof. W. C. M. 
Lewis, F.E.S. The author wishes to acknowledge a grant made by Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. to the Department of Physical Ghf^mistry of the 
University of Liverpool. 
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XXIL LACTIC ACID FORMATION IN 
MUSCLE EXTRACTS. 

V. A COMPARISON BETWEEN SOLUBLE STARCH AND 
GLYCOGEN IN RESPECT OF LACTIC ACID FORMATION 
AND PHOSPHORIC ESTER ACCUMULATION. 

By DAVID STIVEN (Carnegie Teaching Fellow). 

From the Physiology Department, University College, Dundee, 
University of St Andreivs, 

{Received November 29th, 1929.) 

In a previous paper [Stiven, 1929] glucose and glycogen were used in investi¬ 
gations similar to those described in this paper. It was found in these experi¬ 
ments that, with the phosphate-bicarbonate extracts of cat muscle prepared 
in this laboratory, glucose differed from glycogen in showing practically no 
phosphoric ester accumulation while at the same time showing in general more 
extensive formation of lactic acid at the end of 2 hours’ incubation. The 
experiments reported in this paper have been made to compare soluble starch 
and glycogen with regard to lactic acid formation and phosphoric ester 
accumulation. 

Results. 

In a previous paper [Stiven, 1928] will be found the details of the method 
of preparing the extract from perfused cat muscle and of the manner of 
incubation. The “inorganic” phosphorus, which, as estimated by the method 
of Fiske and Subbarow [1925], includes the phosphorus of phosphagen along 
with the true inorganic phosphorus, was determined at the intervals shown in 
the tables. The lactic acid was estimated by the method of Friedemann, 
Cotonio and Shaffer [1927] at the same intervals. The soluble starc'h used was 
supplied by British Drug Houses and yielded on hydrolysis 89 % of its weight 
of glucose. A correction was made for this in making up the stock 10 % solution 
to be added to the extract and a similar procedure was adopted with the 
glycogen. Thus the concentration of soluble starch in the extract was made 
comparable with that of the glycogen on the basis of the yield of glucose on 
hydrolysis. 

In six of the eight experiments recorded, the yields of lactic acid from 
soluble starch and glycogen respectively, at the end of 2 hours’ incubation, 
are much alike. In No. 260, starch has given rise to less lactic acid than glycogen 
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Table I. Lactic add formation from glycogen and, soluble starch 
both ■present to 0'5 “/o ■ 


(Average concentration of lactic acid at start 250 mg. per 100 cc.) 

Lactic acid formed (mg. per 100 cc.) in 




10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

90 

120 


Exp. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

258 

Glycogen 

68 

126 

178 

228 

275 

309 

342 

357 


Soluble starch 

59 

116 

164 

202 

2.50 

284 

— 

350 

200 

Glycogen 

87 

127 

159 

183 

207 

229 

200 

200 


Soluble starch 

03 

108 

140 

159 

171 

178 

186 

190 

261 

Glycogen 

40 

101 

139 

154 

175 

192 

259 

301 


Soluble starch 

43 

72 

105 

130 

173 

199 

2(30 

302 

262 

Glycogen 

54 

90 

125 

101 

194 

210 

250 

252 


Soluble starch 

20 

50 

77 

100 

135 

103 

284 

304 

203 

Glycogen 

30 

72 

107 

134 

150 

1()0 

189 

220 


Soluble starch 

18 

37 

(JO 

82 

103 

129 

l(i8 

219 

267 

Glycogen 

49 

75 

86 

110 

120 

140 

172 

200 


Solubh^ starch 

20 

53 

77 

99 

120 

138 

192 

218 

268 

Glycogen 

54 

73 

88 

127 

143 

1(32 

195 

216 


Soluble starch 

34 

54 

82 

107 

131 

158 

188 

194 

272 

Glycogen 

50 

98 

123 

109 

208 

237 

309 

331 


Soluble starch 

41 

72 

104 

135 

1(37 

190 

2(>8 

3;i(> 


Table II. Phosphoric ester accumulation with soluble starch and 
glycogen both present to 0 5 


(Average concentration of “inorganic” phosphorus at start 55 mg. per 100 cc.) 





Decrease of 

“inorganic” phosphorus (mg. per 100 cc.) 
below initial concfmtration at 




10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

90 

m 


Exp. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

258 

Glycogen 

16 

G 

8 

14 

27 

24 

7 

0 


Soluble starch 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

0 

260 

Glycogen 

27 

38 

32 

24 

15 

5 

0 

0 


Soluble starch 

11 

5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

261 

Glycogen 

11 

20 

44 

4(3 

40 

31 

7 

0 


Soluble starch 

2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

10 

20 

16 

262 

Glycogen 

6 

4 

3 

3 

f> 

1 

(j 

0 


Soluble starch 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

26.3 

Glycogen 

5 

7 

9 

15 

18 

33 

28 

15 


Soluble starch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

17 

267 

Glycogen 

44 

63 

47 

42 

35 

30 

16 

3 


Soluble starch 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

10 

268 

Glycogen 

39 

41 

32 

24 

15 

7 

0 

0 


Soluble starch 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

272 

Glycogen 

13 

25 

32 

37 

31 

22 

0 

0 


Soluble starch 

3 

4 

6 

4 

3 

3 

5 

0 


but this is reversed in No. 262. By following the lactic acid production during 
the first hour, it will be seen that in every case during the first 40 to 50 minutes 
the rate of lactic acid production is less with soluble starch than with glycogen. 
This mor(! rapid formation of lactic acid from glycogen is associated, as will 
be seen from Table II, with the more rapid formation of phosphoric ester from 
glycogen. While it is the case that starch shows ester accumulation, in this 
respect differing from glucose, yet it never shows this phenomenon to nearly 
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the same extent as glycogen nor does the point of maximum ester accumula¬ 
tion in the case of starch coincide as regards time with that shown by glycogen. 
In four of the cases, the ester accumulation with starch is delayed until the 
second hour. 

Meyerhof [1926] has investigated the lactic acid production from starch, 
glycogen, amylopectin, trihexosan and allied compounds and he has found that 
at the end of 90 minutes’ incubation these compounds have yielded practically 
the same amount of lactic acid. The above experiments are in agreement with 
Meyerhof’s findings as regards lactic acid production at the end of that period 
of time. Meyerhof suggests, on the basis of an idea of Pringsheim, that this 
similarity is due to the formation from each of these polysaccharides of a 
trihexosan. Lohmann [1926] has isolated a triamylose as an intermediate 
product of the action of muscle-diastase on glycogen. It does not follow, how¬ 
ever, that this common intermediate is formed from starch at the same rate 
as from glycogen. The lower rate of lactic acid formation from starch in the 
early period of the incubation and the less rapid phosphoric ester formation 
from starch seem to indicate that the production of intermediates suitable as 
substrates for the esterifying enzyme takes place more slowly from starch than 
from glycogen. Tliis great rapidity of ester formation when glycogen is used 
is one of the outstanding features of this carbohydrate and serves to distinguish 
it from soluble starch and glucose, which, in the type of extract prepared in 
this laboratory, resemble glycogen as regards lactic acid production at the end 
of an incubation of 1-2 hours. 

Summary. 

Details are given of the results of lactic acid production and phosphoric 
ester accumulation with glycogen and soluble starch respectively in extracts 
from the perfused skeletal muscle of eight cats. During the first 40--50 minutes 
of the incubation, the rate of lactic acid formation and the rate of phosphoric 
ester accumulation are greater with glycogen than with soluble starch. At the 
end of 2 hours, however, the lactic acid formation from soluble starch is 
practically the same as that from glycogen. 

In concluding, the author wishes to express his thanks to Prof. E. Waymouth 
Reid, F.R.S., for his assistance in perfusing the cats. 
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MUSCLE EXTRACTS. 

VI. THE INFLUENCE OF IRRADIATION ON LACTIC 
ACID FORMATION AND PHOSPHORIC ESTER 
ACCUMULATION FROM GLYCOGEN. 

By DAVID STIVEN (Carnogie Teaching Fellow). 

From the Physiology De]_Hirtment, University College, Dundee, 
University of St Andrews. 

{Received Jan uary 7th, 1930.) 

The results of previous investigations on the effect of exposure of en^)uxies to 
ultra-violet light indicate that the effect is usually destructive. The recent 
investigations of Kumanomidoh [1928] on diastases, of IJehara [1928] on 
pepsin and of Hayashi [1928] on lipase, under the direction of Pincussen, all 
point to that conclusion. With this in mind we have investigated the effect 
of exposure of muscle extract to a quartz mercury vapour lamp. There is no 
basis for assuming that in the complex enzyme system of muscle extract the 
resistance to the destructive influence of ultra-violet light is tlie same for each 
individual enzyme. We hoped for that reavSon that by carefully controlled 
irradiation of many extracts we might obtain more knowledge about the 
relationship between phosphoric ester accumulation and lactic acid formation 
when glycogen is the substrate. The results, which were quite unexpected, are 
given in the following thirteen experiments. 

Method. 

The cats were killed by coal gas, thereafter perfused and the muscles 
extracted with a phosphate-bicarbonate solution exactly as described in a 
previous paper [Stiven, 1928,1]. The extracts were concentrated to about half 
the volume by freezing out the excess of water. The whole extract was then 
centrifuged in a Sharpies super-centrifuge to remove debris of muscle fibres 
and, in particular, droplets of fat. The removal of these latter is very essential 
because they adhere to the wall of the quartz tube during irradiation. On 
centrifuging, the fat droplets coalesce and can be removed by filtration through 
glass wool, although the greater portion of the fat remains behind in the bowl 
of the centrifuge. This treatment has no effect on the activity of the extract. 
At this stage, the reaction of the whole extract was adjusted to about pjj 7-0 
and divided into two portions. The control imirradiated sample was kept at 
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about 10*^ while the remainder was being irradiated. For the purpose of 
irradiating we constructed a grid of clear quartz tubing to fit in front of the 
window of the lamp box. This window has an area of 27 by 23 cm. The grid 
was built up of fifteen pieces of quartz tubing, 7-5 cm. apart, each piece 27 cm. 
long. The tubing had a 5 mm. bore and a wall 0*5 mm. thick. These parallel 
tubes were connected together by U-shaped pieces of ordinary glass tubing. 
The extract had thus to flow through the whole length of the quartz tubing, 
in all 405 cm,, while exposed to the lamp. The centre of the grid was 13 cm. 
from the lamp, which is 8 inches long, taking 3*5 amps, at a burner voltage of 
150 volts. The extract was run in from a large funnel surrounded by ice and 
water and was caught on exit in an enamelled cup, immersed in ice and salt. 
There Avere two such receivers, used alternately, so that th(‘ flow of the extract 
was never interrupted. The minimum volume of extract that could be con¬ 
veniently used under these conditions was 210 cc. These precautions for cooling 
were essential because by merely keeping the extract, without addition of 
substrate, for a short time at about 37® changes quite different from those 
produced by irradiation can be brought about. The extent of the heating may 
be judg(Ml from the fa(^t that if the temperature of the extract before it entered 
the grid was about 5®, the temperature on leaving was about 17®. As a tem¬ 
perature of 17® was one which we could most easily control, we decided to 
maintain this throughout the series. If the temperature showed any sign of 
rising above 17® the rate of flow was accordingly increased. The cooling in the 
receiver reduced the temperature to about 4®: hence our reason for keej)ing the 
unirradiated control at 10® during the period of irradiation. At the end of the 
irradiation, the of the control was (jompared with that of the irradiated 
sample, but there was never any difference. The two samples were then divided 
up as required and glyvogen added to the extent of 0-5 % throughout the 
series. Details of the method of incubation are given in a previous paper 
[Stiven, 1928, 1]. It may be pointed out here that the above method is not 
the same as that employed in Pincussen's investigations. The irradiation and 
the incubation do not proceed contemporaneously as in the method employed 
by Pincussen’s workers. 

The lactic acid was estimated by the method of Friedemann, Cotojiio and 
Shaffer: the phosphagen plus true inorganic phosphorus, referred to here as 
“inorganic'’ phosphorus, was determined by the method of Fiske and 
Subbarow. 

Results. 

In Table I lactic acid formation from 0*5 % glycogen in the control samples 
is compared with that in the corresponding irradiated sample. The experinnuits 
are arranged in ascending order of intensity of irradiation. By this method, 
other things being equal, the extent of the irradiation is directly proportional 
to the time and inversely proportional to the volume of extract in circulation 
through the grid. Thus irradiation of 250 cc. for 25 minutes should be equivalent 
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Table I. 


Lactic acid formed (mg. per 100 cc.) in Time of 

--A-^ irradiation 




10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

90 

120 

of 250 CO. 


Exp. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

min. 

(min.) 

268 

Control 

54 

73 

88 

127 

143 

162 

195 

216 



Irradiat/ed 

69 

96 

109 

123 

136 

150 

177 

207 

20 

266 

Control 

17 

44 

51 

57 

_ 

69 

— 

108 



Irradiated 

52 

64 

78 

89 

99 

108 


129 

25 

207 

(^^ontrol 

49 

76 

86 

no 

126 

140 

172 

2fMI 



Irradiated 

77 

184 

198 

224 

246 

262 

298 

330 

25 

269 

Control 

66 

92 

112 

131 

150 

173 

212 

248 



Irradiated 

105 

160 

185 

200 

217 

234 

266 

291 

30 

264 

Control 

42 

63 

82 

100 

118 

138 

159 

172 



Irradiated 

77 

135 

162 

190 

219 

241 

277 

301 

30 

270 

Control 

34 

41 

57 

71 

83 

88 

— 

96 



Irradiated 

73 

80 

89 

98 

106 

113 

— 

130 

30 

263 

Control 

36 72 

107 

134 

150 

160 

189 

220 



1 rradiated 

77 

113 

133 

147 

157 

166 

195 

202 

35 

27 J 

Control 

26 

36 

48 

67 

76 

84 

86 

89 



Irradiated 

72 

106 

117 

129 

139 

146 

164 

168 

35 

273 

Cimtrol 

60 

81 

98 

116 

144 

165 

195 

202 



Irradiated 

127 217 

294 

343 

374 

388 

422 

432 

45 

274 

Control 

65 

125 

147 

164 

179 

195 

236 

251 



Irradiated 

137 

277 

357 

395 

427 

448 

448 

448 

60 

275 

(Control 

70 

104 

123 

137 

145 

150 

154 

161 



Irradiated 

17 

34 

51 

82 

104 

109 

128 

135 

90 

276 

Control 

55 106 

152 

186 

217 

239 

319 

355 



Irradiated 

99 

198 

275 

319 

351 

355 

364 

370 

95 


Table IL 





Decrease of 

“inorganic” ' 

phospho 

rus 




Exp. 

10 

min. 

20 

min. 

(mg. per 100 cc.) 

30 40 50 

min. min. min. 

in 

60 

min. 

90 

min. 

120 

min. 

Time of 
irradiation 
of 250 cc. 
(min.) 

268 

Control 

39 

41 

32 

24 

15 

7 

0 

0 



Irradiated 

35 

42 

36 

31 

25 

21 

11 

1 

20 

266 

Control 

27 

26 

22 

17 

13 

8 

0 

0 



Irradiated 

30 

30 

27 

25 

22 

19 

1 

0 

25 

267 

Control 

44 

53 

48 

42 

36 

30 

16 

3 



Irradiated 

36 

47 

40 

32 

25 

18 

3 

0 

25 

269 

Control 

26 

52 

48 

38 

33 

25 

5 

0 



Irradiated 

41 

56 

62 

46 

41 

36 

25 

13 

25 

264 

Control 

9 

9 

9 

7 

7 

6 

3 

0 



Irradiated 

35 

43 

36 

29 

21 

18 

5 

0 

30 

270 

Control 

51 

48 

44 

38 

33 

25 

0 

0 



Irradiated 

51 

56 

53 

61 

48 

44 

25 

7 

30 

263 

Contj ol 

5 

7 

9 

16 

18 

33 

28 

14 



Irradiated 

45 

54 

50 

45 

40 

36 

27 

19 

35 

271 

Control 

38 

42 

40 

34 

26 

18 

0 

0 



Irradiated 

28 

48 

48 

46 

41 

37 

8 

2 

35 

273 

Control 

26 

54 

50 

46 

3() 

27 

1 

0 



Irradiated 

20 

28 

23 

11 

3 

0 

0 

0 

45 

274 

(Control 

8 

32 

49 

43 

37 

30 

9 

0 



Irradiated 

23 

27 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

275 

Control 

33 

61 

61 

44 

37 

29 

6 

4 



Irradiated 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

90 

276 

Control 

5 

13 

23 

33 

40 

32 

10 

0 



Irradiated 

16 

26 

18 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

96 
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to irradiation of 2]0cc. for 21 minutes. In all but two of the experiments 
250 cc. were irradiated. In these two exceptions the volume used was 210 cc., 
but for convenience of comparison the times in the tables are expressed on the 
basis of 250 cc. 

With regard to the lactic acid formation, it will be seen from Table I that 
the shortest irradiation produced a slight increase in the rate of lactic acid 
formation in the first 30 minutes of incubation. As we pass to longer irradia¬ 
tions the difference between the irradiated and the control samples becomes 
more pronounced, reaching its maximum when the irradiation has been 
continued for 45 to GO minutes as in Exps. Nos. 273 and 274. In these two 
experiments the higher rate of lactic acid formation in the irradiated samples 
is maintained as long as there is glycogen present. Taking the average rate of 
lactic acid formation during the time that glycogen is present, as indicated by 
the iodine test, say during the first 50 minutes, we can see that in No. 273, 
100 (*c. of the control extract have formed per minute about 2*5 mg. lactic acid 
as compared with 7-5 for the irradiated sample: in No. 274, these values are 
respectively 3*G for the control and 8-5 for the irradiated. The total yields at 
the end of 2 hours’ incubation in the irradiated samples are double those in 
the (iontrols. 

This falling off of the originally high rate of lactic acid formation is due to 
lack of substrate which in these irradiated samples is being used up at about 
three times the rate in the controls. Exp. No. 275, with an irradiation period 
of 90 minutes, shows a decided destruction of the enzyme activity and w’e have 
produced the phenomenon referred to at the beginning of the paper. 

In No. 270 which ap])ears to have been more resistant to irradiation than 
No. 275, the slight destructive effect is somewhat overbalanced by a previously 
produced acceleration so that it resembles, at least as regards lactic acid 
formation, one of the extracts that has had a much shorter exposure. 

The results of the ''inorganic” phosphorus estimations in Table II again 
show that irradiation has had a decided effect. After the shorter irradiations, 
the extent of the phosphoric ester accumulation is as a rule increased, par¬ 
ticularly so if the control sample does not show much accumulation, as in Exps. 
Nos. 263 and 264. When the irradiation has been continued for 45 to GO minutes 
the effect is now one of diminished ester accumulation, as shown in Exps. Nos. 
273 and 274; but this decrease is evidently not accompanied by any decrease of 
the lactic acid formation. On the contrary, these two cases are outstanding 
by the great increase of the rate of lactic acid formation after irradiation. 
In Exp. No. 275, which showed a decided inhibition of the lactic acid formation 
after irradiation, we find that the ester accumulation has been almost com¬ 
pletely inhibited. Exp, No. 276 indicates with regard to its phosphorus changes 
that slightly longer irradiation would have made it comparable to No. 275. 

A better idea of the changes is to be obtained by studying the graphs of 
Figs. 1 and 2, showing the results of Exp. No. 277, in which we first irradiated 
350 cc. for 30 minutes, removed 140 cc. and continued the irradiation of the 




Time in minutes 

Fig. I. Exp. No. 277. Lactic acid formation from 0-5 % glycogen. 

A. Control. B. After short irradiation, C, After long irradiation. 



Fig. 2. Exp. No. 277. Changes in “inorganic” phosphorus with 0-5 % glycogen. 
A. Control. B. After short irradiation. C. After long irradiation. 
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remaining 210 cc. for a further 30 minutes. Whilst the short irradiation has 
produced very little effect on the ‘‘inorganic” phosphorus changes, the effect 
on the lactic acid formation is quite definite. The longer irradiation, whilst 
reducing the phosphoric ester accumulation, has produced a still more extensive 
increase in the rate of lactic acid formation. 

Discussion. 

Jacoby [1928] has noted an increase in the rate of lactic acid formation in 
hirudinised blood when irradiated during incubation. Beyond this we have 
failed to find anything in the literature similar to the results given above. One 
interesting feature of the results, in addition to the fact that irradiation can 
produce changes resulting in increases of the rate of lactic, acid formation from 
glycogen, is that the highest rates of lactic acid formation are obtained when 
the extent of the ester accumulation has been reduced. The author has pointed 
out in previous papers the difficulty of arriving at any clecision on the subject 
of the relationship between ester accumulation and lactic acid formation. In 
particular, it was possible by adding zymophosphate along with glycogen to 
increase the extent of the phosphoric ester accumulation, which resulted in a 
decrease of the lacdic acid formation [Stivem 1928, 2]. The results of this paper 
make the matter even more complicated because it is shown here that irre¬ 
spective of increase or de(‘rease of the ester a(‘curaulation the lactic acid forma¬ 
tion is invariably increased by appropriate irradiation and the highest rates of 
lactic acid formation are associated with decreased ester accumulation. 

It is impossible at this stage to give any e.xplanation of the mechanism of the 
effect of ultra-violet light on muscle extract. It must be kept in mind that if 
glucose is used in place of glycogen as the source of lactic acid, the effects are 
quite different from those described above. Further communications will be 
made on this subject. 


Summary. 

In twelve of the thirteen experiments described in this paper it has been 
found possible to increase the rate of the lactic acid formation from glycogen 
if muscle extract be irradiated before incubation. In one case the rate of lactic 
acid formation in the irradiated sample was three times that in the control. 
Irradiation leads also to alteration of the phosphoric ester accumulation. The 
shorter irradiations resulted in an increase of the extent of the ester accumula¬ 
tion, the longer irradiations produced a decrease. The highest rates of lactic 
acid formation coincide with a decrease of the ester accumulation. In only one 
case was the lactic acid formation decreased after long irradiation, and in this 
case the ester accumulation was almost completely inhibited. 

The author is indebted to Prof. E. Waymouth Reid, F.R.S., for assistance 
in perfusing the cats. 
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Introduction. 

Previous research on the influence of structure on enzyme reactions has 
shown that the sorbent may influence the course of such reactions in two 
ways: (i) by inactivation of the adsorbed enzyme, and ( 2 ) by the spatial 
separation of the substrate from the enzyme, in those cases in which both 
undergo adsorption [cf. Przyfecki, 1929J. 

If we represent the total quantity of enzyme present in a given hetero¬ 
geneous system by E, that of the adsorbed and free enzyme by and E^ 
resj)ectively, of ac'tive and inactivated enzyme by aE and iE respectively, 
whilst total, adsorbed, and free substrate are re])resented by /S, and 
tlnm the quantity of enzyme-substrate compound formed will be some function 
of E and S in the absence of a sorbent, and of {E ^, S) -f {E^, S) in its presence. 
In those cases in which S -- 6 * 2 , the velocity of reaction in the presence of a 
sorbent will depend upon the degree of activity of E^ and Where aE^ aE^, 
it was considered that the velocity of reaction in the presence of a sorbent 
not affecting the substrate would be the same as in a homogeneous system, 
whilst where E^ iE^ and /4 would depend solely upon E.^S. 

The effect of spatial separation of the enzyme from the substrate is most 
marked in those cases in which aE^ aiS' 2 . 

Where both enzyme and substrate are adsorbed, the velocity of reaction 
is the sum of the velocities of the individual reactions taking place between 
adsorbed and unadsorbed enzyme and substrate in the various phases of the 
system. The term E^s-y is in macroheterogeneous systems negligible, as a result* 
of the difficulty of contact between Ey and Sy. This view has been confirmed 
by experiments in which the sorbent was present as a suspension (charcoal) 
or as a colloidal gel (ovalbumin), whilst experiments carried out conjointly 
with Dr J. Niedzwiecka [1928] on the influence of ovalbumin sols have indi¬ 
cated that the physical state of the sorbent influences the reaction between 
Ey and Sy . 

The subject of this paper is the detailed examination of the influence 
exerted on the velocity of enzymic reactions by changes in the physical state 
of the sorbent. This problem is extremely interesting in view of the fact that 
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within the cell, according to the recent researches of Spek [1928], the colloids 
present, which may act as adsorbents, are in a state of flux. 

On the whole, biologically important sorbents may be divided into two 
classes—dispcrsoid colloids, and those present at liquiddiquid interfaces, such 
as between drops of fats and plasma. Changes in the former class may consist 
in changes in the degree of dispersion, which are often associated with passage 
from sol to gel, or the reverse, and may result in diminution of the adsorbent 
surface. 

The surface tension at the boundaries colloid-solvent often changes with 
the degree of dispersion of the colloid. As the colloidal micelles increase in 
size, the concentration of physically adsorbed substances increases. In par¬ 
ticular, abrupt changes in systems in which membrane formation takes place, 
or in which transient surface tension changes occur, may lead to changes in 
the above relations E-^jE and s^jS. 

Thus, for example, if starch solution be added to a protein solution in 
which a foam has been formed by agitation, a considerable portion of the 
starch will undergo adsorption on the protein menibraiui-water interfac^es. 
At the moment that the foam is broken, and the protein membranes conse¬ 
quently disappear, the adsorbed starch should return into solution. In our 
experiments this did not, however, take place. The adsorbed starch a|)parently 
undergoes some physical alteration, as a result of which, after the r(5S()lution 
of the foam, it separates as a precipitate which settles at the bottom of the 
vessel; this precipitation is absent from systems which have not been shaken. 

The formation of this precipitate leads to <hang<?s in the velocity of 
reaction. The system contains finally cVj, *‘2 and Sq (precipitate), an eqiulibrium 




probably existing, and does not to any considerable extent enter into com¬ 
bination with El or Ez- The velocity of reaction will now consist of the 
following terms: 

/i (-^2*2) + J<i {EiSj) -f /g {EiS^ 4 /, (E^Si) + /g (EiSq) -f (E^Hg). 

' The reaction is thus retarded to an extent commensurate with the magnitude 
of Sf ,, and relatively independent of EJE. 

The existence of such phenomena will be demonstrated on the system 
shaken, ovalbumin solution-starch solution, in which kinetic experiments 
show that at least 85 % of Sg does not enter into the reaction (see p. 186). 

The passage of monons (primary particles) into polyons, as well as in¬ 
crease in the size of monons, may lead to the occlusion of originally adsorbed 
micelles of enzyme or substrate, the quantity of micelles thus occluded being 
proportional to the ratio original quantity of monons : final quantity of 
polyons. This phenomenon may be expressed as follows: Ei -> + E/, and 
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Sj -> .s*/ I .s/, the terms designated by a and jS denoting respectively free and 
occluded enzyme or substrate. In those systems in which only S is occluded, 
the velocity of reaction is represented by the sum of various functions of the 
following terms: + ^V^ 2 - values of 

the various terms containing depend upon the distance between monons 
of the same micelle as well as on the dimensions of the particles of the substrate 
and the extent to which they are adsorbed. The effect of oc(*lusion of the 
substrate upon the velocity of reaction is as a rule greater than that of 
occlusion of tJic enzyme, in view of the generally greater size of the particles 
of the latter, which renders their entry within the polyon difficult. An 
example of this is given by the system amylase-occluded glycogen-caseinogen, 
in which the hydrolytic action of the enzyme is completely inhibited. 

If ,s‘/ is excluded from the reaction, the equilibrium point of reversible 
reactions will l)e altered, whilst in the case of irreversible reactions these do 
not practically proceed to completion, as in the above-cited cases of occluded 
glycogen and amylase. The occluded substrate can take part in the reaction 
only as a result of a change in the state of dispersion of the sorbent. Occlusion 
of the (‘nzyme, however, l(*ads in the above case only to a retardation in the 
velocity of reaction, but not to its complete inhibition. We may similarly 
conceive that the formation of membranes may be associated with the incar¬ 
ceration of enzyme or substrate particles in separate cells, and with consequent 
retardation or [)artial inhibition of reaction. 

It is of importanc(‘ that substances which normally powerfully elute sub¬ 
strates or enzymes from a given sorbent are unable to do so in those cases 
in which occlusion has taken place, and this appears to us to l)e possibly a 
very potent factor in the regulation of enzymic equilibria in vivo. 

The occlusion and consequent inactivation of enzymes or substrates de¬ 
pends, apart from the distance separating the moTions of a given polyon, 
upon fiictors influencing the degree of dispersion of the sorbent. Further, 
substances provoking elution of the adsorbate before aggregation of the 
sorbent to a large extent prevent subsequent occlusion. 

An example of retardation of reaction due to occlusion of the enzyme 
alone is given by the system ovalbumin-occluded saccharase-chloroform 
(W. Giedroy(5, unpublished work). In this case, as a result of the selective 
elutive effect of chloroform upon the substrate alone, the ovalbumin, on 
coagulation, contains only the ferment. 

Diminution of the degree of dispersion of the sorbent is associated with 
diminution of the Brownian motion of its particles. Since, as has been shown 
in a previous part of this series, practically no reaction can, as a result of their 
spatial separation, take place between enzyme and substrate particles ad¬ 
sorbed on one and the same naicelle, enzyme and substrate are free to interact 
only by the collision of different micelles on which they are adsorbed, and 
the possibility of such collisions is greater the greater the degree of dispersion 
of the sorbent, and consequently, the greater the Brownian motion of its 
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micelles. This was illustrated in Part II of this series, by the system ovalbumin- 
amylase-glycogen. 

Cessation of Brownian motion may be accompanied by the arrangement 
in some definite order of the monons combining to form polyons, whereby 
structure formation commences; this may still further retard enzyme reac¬ 
tions, in two ways: 

(a) even stirring or shaking cannot facilitate contact of enzyme adsorbed 
on one micelle with substrate adsorbed on another; 

(b) quite apart from sorption, the velocities of diffusion of enzyme and 
substrate are diminished. 

In systems containing two liquid phases, such as oil-water, changes in the 
oil-water interface may take place with the greatest facility. This interface 
possesses surface energy, which is diminished by the presence of starch or 
glycogen, which thereby undergo adsorption on the oil surfaces. Increase in 
the dispersion of the oil will therefore lead to an increase in the proportion 
of adsorbed glycogen, with a corresponding diminution in its concentration 
in solution. The reverse does not, however, apply. Coagulation of the drops 
of oil with a consequent decrease in free surface leads not to a corresponding 
increase in concentration of dissolved polysaccharide, but to the precipitation 
of the latter. 

ThO above considerations show that retardation of reaction may be diu^ 
not only to inactivation of adsorbed enzyme and to spatial separation of 
simultaneoxisly adsorbed enzyme and suKstrate; a lumiber of other possi¬ 
bilities may exist in which retardation is due to the physical state of the 
substrate, whilst the enzyme may rem<ain active and unadsorbed. Thus both 
the precipitation of the substrate and its occlusion may reduce the velocity 
of reaction, as well as afiect its equilibrium point. These are particular cases 
of the effect of the state of the substrate on enzyme reactions; this problem 
will further be considered in the subsequent papers of this series. 

Experimemtal. 

All exj)eriments were comparative. Sorensen’s phosphate buffers were used 
to ensure uniform pjj, which was 6*2 in the systems containing oil or protein 
and 6*6 in those with gelatin. Adsorption was measured at room temperature 
immediately after shaking, whilst precipitation was examined 24 hrs. after 
commencement of shaking. The kinetics of all systems was examined either 
in a thermostat at 37° ± 0*5°, or at 25° ± 1°. In all cases protein was removed 
before determination of glucose. 

I. The system oil-stabch-amylase. 

Adsorption of starch, 30 cc. of 0*5 and 1 % solutions of starch are shaken for 
2 hrs. with, in some cases, 6 cc. of olive oil, in 100 cc. Erlenmeyer flasks, the 
contents of which are then filtered; 10 cc. of the filtrate are hydrolysed at 100° 
for 4 hrs. with 1*6 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, and reducing sugars 
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determined by Bertrand’s method. The results, given in Table I, show that 
whilst in the absence of oil, 10 cc. of 1 and 0*5 % starch solutions yield 
respectively 92*5 and 52 mg. of sugar, in its presence only 68*2 and 34*2 mg. 
are obtained. It follows that 26*3 % of the starch present in 1 %, and 34*2 % 
of that in 0*5 % solutions have undergone concentration on the oil surfaces; 
increasing the time of shaking from 2 to 4 hrs. does not appear to affect the 
values obtained. At the same time, the emulsion is stabilised by the starch, 
in the absence of which separation of the phases takes place in 30-60 mins., 
whilst in its presence the emulsion lasts over 24 hrs. As the globules of oil 
coalesce, the greater part of the adsorbed starch is precipitated, a certain 
amoimt remaining, however, in adsorption. The addition of propyl alcohol 
to 1*4 % or of butyl alcohol to 0*71 % leads to a considerable diminution in 
the degree of adsorption of starch, which now amounts to 11*8 and 14*7 % 
respectively (see Table I). 

Table I. Adsorption and elution of starch on oil. 

Mg. glucose in 10 cc. of filtrate, using 30 cc. of 0-5 and 1 % starch, and o g. of oil. 

Each result is the mean of four determinations. 

Oil 




No alcohol 


With propyl alcohol 

With butyl alcohol 

Starch 


2 hrs. 

4 hrs. 

7o 

7o 


7o 

0/ 

/o 

No 0)1 

shaking sorption 

shaking 

sorption 

sorption 


sorption 

0*5 

52*0 

34*2 34*2 

34*3 

34*0 

45*9 11*8 

44*4 

14-7 


(51*0-530) 

(32*()-36*2) 

(32*4-36*5) 


(41*4-47*1) 

(43*3-47*8) 


10 

92*5 

68*2 202 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 


(91*5-93r>) 

(00*1-70*4) 







Adsorption of amylase. Parallel experiments to the above were carried out 
using 0*5 % amylase (Merck’s) in 1 % sodium chloride solutions in place of 
starch. To 20 cc. of the filtrates after shaking, 20 cc. portions of 1 % starch 
solution were added and the flasks left at 37° for 4 hrs, after which reducing 
sugars were determined as before. The results, given in Table II, show that 
in the presence of oil 20 cc. of filtrate produced 67*5 mg. of sugar, and in its 
absence 71 mg., a difference of 4*9 %. It follows that amylase is not to any 
great extent concentrated on the oil-water interface. 

Table II. Sorption of amylase on oil 

Mg, gluoOHc in 40 cc. solution, contsuning 20 cc. of 1 % starch, after 4 hrs. at 
No. of 

exps. Without oil With oil ‘’i sorption 

4 71-0 07-5 4-9 

(704-72*5) (05*5-69*3) 

Kinetics of tke system oil-water-amylase. 

(a) Emulsion. A number of flasks containing 30 cc. of 0*5 % starch solu¬ 
tion and 10 cc. of 1*5 % amylase solution were shaken for 5 hrs. at 25°, and 
the reducing sugar content of the filtrates compared with that of a similarly 
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treated series of flasks to which 5 cc. of olive oil had been added. The results, 
given in Table III, show that in the first case 47*9 mg. of sugar were found 
in 10 cc. of the filtrate, whilst in the presence of oil 45*4 ing. were found, a 
difference of 5*2 %. 

Table TIL Influence of oil on kinetics of hydrolysis of starch by amylase. 

Mg. gluctiBP in 20 cc. of filtrate, using 0 5 % starch solution. 

No oil Oil 

_A__ ^-----—--^ 

No. of With Without Amylase added % inhi- Amylase added % irdii- 

exps. shaking shaking before shaking bition after shaking bition 

4 47-9 480 45-4 5-2 37-8 20 1 

(47*2-48-5) (47-tM9*l) (45-2-40-6} (37-(>-38-9) 

This inhibition may be due either to simultaneous adsor])ti()n of substrate 
and enzyme or to the inactivation of the latter. In the first case, substitution 
in the equation UjS U^s^ gives 

0*05 X 0-34 h 0-05 x 0*66 i 0*95 x 0-34 ^ 0-95 x 0-6G 1*7 % ES. 

i,e. the maximal retardation of reaction due to simultaneous adsorption is 
1*7 %; in reality the value obtained would be even lower in view of the fact 
that the system is shaken, wherel)y the possibility of contact octnuTing be¬ 
tween substrate and enzyme particles in adsorption on different globules of 
oil is increased. The observed inhibition of reaction must therefore be due to 
inactivation of adsoihed enzyme. It is in this <‘.onnection of interest that 
Truszkowski [1928] found that amylase adsorbed on lipoid surfaces is thereby 
inactivated, and, as this is the first case published of inactivation due to 
physical adsorption, it is our intention further to investigate this phenomenon. 

(b) The precipitate. The above experiments were repeated, with the 
difference that amylase was added 24 hrs. later, when a considerable portion 
of the starch had been precipitated. The results, given in Table III, show 
that in the absence of oil 47-3 rag. of sugar w( re formed, jind in its presence 
37*8 mg., a difference of 20*2 %. This retardation is due preponderatingly to 
precipitation and consequent exclusion from rcniction of starch as Since 
about 30 % of the starch is, in emulsions, present at the interface, it follows 
that only 67*7 % of the adsorbed substrate undergoes precipitation. 

II. The system OVALBXT]VllN-AMYI.A«E-STAKaH. 

Adsorption ami elution of starch. To one series of flasks, containing 30 cc. 
of 0*5 % starch, 5 cc. of 8 % Merck’s ovalbumin solution are added, and to 
another 5 cc. of water; all flasks are then shaken for 2 hrs., their contents 
filtered, and the reducing sugar content of the filtrates determined after 
hydrolysis with hydrochloric acid, as before. The results, given in Table IV, 
show that, in the presence of ovalbumin, 62*7 % less starch is present in the 
filtrates than in its absence. Substantially the same results are obtained if 
the flasks are shaken 4 hrs. instead of 2, This phenomenon appears to be 
due to the adsorption of starch on the protein membranes present in the 
foam formed by shaking, and these membranes are retained by the filter- 
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paper. vStarch adsorbed on dissolved protein passes together with the latter 
through the filter-paper, so that determinations made on the filtrates apply 
to both free starch and to that adsorbed on the colloidal sol. 

The addition of alcohols in the same concentrations as those used with 
the cori’csponding system containing olive oil similarly diminishes the amount 
of adsorption. Thus, as is shown in Table IV, the propoition of adsorbed 
starch is diminished by 67*5 % by propyl alcohol and 27'0% by butyl alcohol. 

If the system is left for 24 hrs. after shaking, a precipitate of starch forms, 
as in the presence of oil, and the amount of this precipitate is considerably 
smaller in the presence of alcohols. No precipitate forms if the system is 
not shaken. 


Table IV. Sorption and eluiion of starch in shal'cn ovalbumin solutions, 

eliK-oso nfter hydrolysis of filtrato of the system .‘M) ec. 0*5 stareli f 5 ee. 4 ‘t) ovalbumin. 

1 )valbumin 

.Shaken 2 hrs. Shaken 4 hrs. 

of No No Uropyl % Butyl % No % 

exf)s. ovalbumin alcohol sorption alcohol Hor})tion alcohol Roi‘j)ti()n alcohol sorption 

4 45-2 14*7 (;7-5 l7-5 IkbO 27*0 12-5 72*2 

(44*1) 45*5) (144-10*0) (^5-1-38*0) (31*9-35*2) (12*2-13*5) 

Adsorption of amylase. To one series of flasks containing 20 cc. of 1 
amylase 5 cc. of 10% ovalbumin solution are added, and to another series 
5 cc. of water. All are then shaken for 2 hrs., filtered, and to 10 cc. of each 
filtrate 20 cc. of 0*5 % starch solution are added, and the amylase allowed to 
act for 4 hrs. at 37*^. The results given in Table V show that about 29-() % 
of the amylase present is adsorbed on the protein membranes. 

Table V. Sorption of amylase in shalen ovalbumin sols. 

-Mg. ghiooae 4 hrs. afior addition of 10 cc*. of filtrate^ from 20 c(*. of 1 % amylase solution and 
5 cc. of water or of 10 % ovalbumin to 20 cc. of 0*5 starch solution. 

No. of exps. Without ovalbumin With ovalhumin % sorption 

4 42*2 29*7 29*0 

(40*8-43*4) (27-0 32*4) 


Kinetics. 

(a) In constantly shaken systems. Assuming that on the average 67 % of 
the starch and 29*6 % of the amylase are in adsorption on the protein mem¬ 
branes present in the foam, then, even neglecting possible retardation of 
reaction due to simultaneous adsorption of enzyme and substrate on the 
particles of the sol, E^s^ 19*8 % ES, i.e. the retardation of reaction should 
amount to about 20 %. A comparison of the reducing sugar contents of the 
filtrates of flasks shaken for 2 hrs. at 25"^, and containing 30 cc. of 0-5% starch 
solution and 10 cc, of 1 % amylase solution, with the addition of 5 cc. of 
10 % ovalbumin solution or of water, indicates (see Table VI) that hydrolysis 
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is barely 3*6 % less in the presence of ovalbumin. It follows that retardation 
due to the term is only 17*5 % of the theoretical maximum. In this 
case, therefore, the presence of a sorbent of both enzyme and substrate does 
not involve the absence of reaction between and .Sj. 

(6) After cessation of shaking. The preceding experiment was repeated, 
with the difference that shaking took place at 5*^, after which the flasks 
were left for 2 hrs. at 26°, when the reducing sugar content of the 
filtrates was determined. These modifications should not lead to any great 
changes in the ratios EJE and sJS, yet, as is shown in Table VI, the per¬ 
centage inhibition is now 12*7 %, as compared with 3*6 % in the preceding 
experiment, i.e, the reaction between and s^ is inhibited to the extent of 
60*3 %. In no case was precipitation of starch observed. The retardation of 
reaction should therefore be ascribed to the absence of agitation, which in 
the previous experiment facilitated contact of enzyme and substrate particles 
adsorbed on different micelles. 


Table VI. Influence of ovalbumin on kinetics of hydrolysis of starch. 


Mg. glucose in 20 cc. of filtrates of systems containing 30 cc. of 0*5 % starch, 10 cc. of 
1 % amylase, and 5 cc. of water or of 10 % ovalbumin soli. tion. 


No. of No 

exps. ovalbumin 

4 43-3 

(42-8-43-6) 


Ovalbumin 


Shaken 2 hrs., 
then loft 24 hrs., 
Shaken 2 hrs. amylase added, 

% at then Vo left 2 hrs. % 

Shaken inhi- loft 2 hrs. inhi- at 25"" inhi- 
2 hra. bition at 25^ bition bition 

41-8 3-5 37-8 12-7 21-6 500 

(41-6-421) (35'7-38'3) (204-221) 


(c) 24 hrs. after cessation of shaking. Exp. a is repeated with the difference 
that amylase is added 24 hrs. after cessation of shaking, i.e. after the forma¬ 
tion of a precipitate of starch. We see from Table VI that the reaction is 
now inhibited to an extent of 5(V54 %. Since 55-60 % of the starch has been 
precipitated, 10 % of this must have entered into reaction. 


Table VII. Kinetics of enzymic hydrolysis in the presence of ovalbumin 
at different degrees of coagulation. 


Duration of heating 
of ovalbumin 


sees. 

Mg, glucose 

0 

39 0 (37*9-40‘l) 

15 

37-8 (36-6-39-2) 

60 

34 0 (32‘a-35 0) 

90 

32-2 (30-7-33 1) 

300 

30-9 (30 1-32 0) 


% inhibition 
0 

31 

12-9 

17-4 

20*7 


{d) The same, system containing ovalbumin in various stages of coagulation. 
A number of flasks containing 20 cc. of 1 % ovalbumin solution were heated 
with constant shaking for 0, 15, 30, 60 and 90 secs., and 5 mins, in a water-bath 
at 100°. The flasks were then cooled and to each 15 cc. of 1 % starch solution 
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and 10 cc. of 1 % amylase solution were added. The flasks were then shaken 
for 2 hrs. and left at 25° for 3 hrs., after which the volume of solution was 
in all cases made up to 50 cc., and the reducing sugar content determined. 
The results, given in Table VII, indicate that inliibition of reaction between 
El and Sj rises from 0 in the presence of unheated protein to 100 % where 
the latter had been heated 5 mins. 

III. The system caseinooen-glycogen-amylase. 

10 cc. of 2 % glycogen were added to 100 cc, of milk, the whole was shaken 
for 2 hrs., after which hydrochloric or acetic acid was added to 3*0 4*2, 
and the solution left for 6 hrs. for precipitation of caseinogen, after which 
N sodium hydroxide solution was added to 5*0-5*2. A second series of 
flasks was submitted to the same operations, with the difierence that the 
10 cc. of glycogen solution were added after alkalisation. All flasks were now 
shaken for 2 hrs., after which 25 cc. of 1 % malt amylase solution were added, 
and the flasks left at 25°. After 7, 30 and 90 days glycogen was determined 
in the whole solution, in the filtrate and in the residues. 

The results, given in Table VIII, show that not even a trace of glycogen 
was present in any of the filtrates, and glycogen was also absent from the 
residues of those flasks to which it had been added after precipitation of 
caseinogen, as a result of the reaction Si tS’ 2 , and of the interaction of 
with and of S 2 with E, 

Table VIIL Inhibition of glycogenolysis due to occlusion. 

Each result is the moan of four experiments. 

Mg. glycogen found in the systems 


Gurdled milk to which Glycogen and amylase added to milk which is then curdled 

glycogen and ainylaso 

were added Alcohol added Alcohol added 


Dura¬ 

tion 

of 

exp. 

days 

r 

No alcohol 

A _ 

Butyl 

alcohol 

ppt. 


Without 

alcohol 


after curdling 
of milk 

before curdling 
of milk 

Whole 

system 

Ppt. 

Whole 

system 

__ 

Ppt. 

Fil¬ 

trate 

V/hole 

system 

Ppt. 

Fil 

trato 

Whole 

system Ppt. 

Fil 

trate 

0 

2000 

176-8 

09'4 

202-1 

179-6 

23-0 

201-7 

174-0 

23-2 

201-0 84-6 

J18-2 

7 

39-7 

36-1 

23-8 

143-5 

141-0 

3-0 

140-9 

138-7 

0 

70-7 63-7 

0-7 

30 

0 

0 

0 

1381 

137-4 

0 

137-0 

136-8 

0 

62-2 61-2 

0 

(JO 

0 

0 

0 

137-2 

137-1 

0 

136-8 

136-3 

0 

()2-4 60-2 

0 


In those flasks to vrhich glycogen had been added before precipitation, 
on the other hand, it was present in the residue in all cases, and to an equal 
extent after 90 days as after 30 days. 

In one experiment, for example, 89*4 % of the glycogen present was 
adsorbed on the caseinogen. After the action of amylase, 68 % of the glycogen 
remained unhydrolysed, whence it follows that 76*3 % of the adsorbed 
glycogen was protected from hydrolysis by occlusion. 

Action of alcohols on the above system. Repetition of the above experiments, 
with the addition of propyl alcohol to 2 % before addition of amylase, shows 
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that where glycogen is added after precipitation of caseinogen considerable 
elution takes place, whilst this is almost entirely absent from those systems 
to which glycogen had been added before precipitation, and similarly, the 
velocity of hydrolysis of glycogen is accelerated in the former case by the 
addition of propyl alcohol but not at all in the latter case. 

Entirely different results are obtained if the propyl alcohol be added at 
the same time as the glycogen. In this case, the proportion of occluded 
glycogen is greatly diminished, so that after 60 days we find 62-4 mg. per 
100 cc. instead of 137*1 mg. as in the preceding experiment. 

IV. The system gelatin-amylask-staroh. 

To a number of flasks containing 10 cc. of 0, 0*9, 2 * 1 , and 3*9 % gelatin, 
10 cc. of 0*6 % starch and 10 cc. of 0*9 % amylast* were added, and the flasks 
left for 5 hrs. at 37^^ and at 25‘\ after which reducing sugar was determined. 
The results, given in Table IX, show that 0*3 % gelatin retards reaction by 
9*3 at 37“ and by 9*9 % at 24“, 0*7 % gelatin by 17*5 % at 37“ and by 
21*2 % at 24“, wliilst 1*3 % gelatin produces a retardation of 41 % at 37“ 
and of 56*7 % at 24“. The inhibitive action of gelatin thus, increases with 
concentration and with temperature, th(^ relative effect of • he latter factor 
being greater at higher than at lower concentrations of g(dntin. The percentage 
inhibition due to a temperature difference of 13“ is 6*5 % with 0*3 % gelatin, 
21 % with 0*7 % gelatin, and 38 % with 1*3 % gelatin. 


Table IX. Kinetics of enzymic hydrolysis of starch in 'presence (f yelatin. 



C^ono. of 
gelatin 

Mg. glucose in 20 <h*. of Rolution aftor 2 hrs 


Pcrcentagt* 
0XC088 of 
inhibition 

No. of 


7o 

o 

/o 

over that 

exps. 

O' 

o 

at .37"" 

mhibition at 25‘ 

inhibition 

at 37^ 

4 

0 

37-8 (37 0 38 0) 

0 28*3 (284J-28-7) 

0 

_ 

4 

0-3 

34*3 (34 0-34 0) 

9-3 25-5 (25-2-2r>*8) 

9*9 

0*5 

4 

0-7 

31-2 (30-9-3i r») 

17-5 22*3 (22 ()~ 22 ()) 

21*2 

2ur> 

4 

1-3 

22*3 (22 a-'22 ()) 

41*0 12*3 (12 1-12*7) 

Summary. 

Ijirl 

38*0 

1 . An examination of the system oil-starch-amylase yielded the 
results. 

following 


Starch undergoes adsorption at the water-oil interface to an extent of 
26*3 % from 1 %, and 34*2 % from 0*5 % solutions, in the presence of 5 g. 
of oil. 

The presence of 1*4 % propyl alcohol, or of 0*71 % butyl alcohol, reduces 
adsorption to about one-half. 

About 68 % of the adsorbed starch is deposited as a precipitate from 
emulsions of oil in starch solution on the resolution of the emulsion. 

The adsorption of amylase on oil is very small, not exceeding 5 % under 
the experimental conditions. 
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The adsorbed amylase appears thereby to be inactivated and the pre¬ 
cipitated starch does not react with amylase. 

2. An examination of the system soluble ovalbumin-starch-amylase leads 
to the following conclusions. 

Starch undergoes adsorption to about 63 % on the protein membranes 
present in the foam formed when ovalbumin solutions are shaken. 

The addition of alcohols as in (1) leads to elution of starch. 

A portion of the adsorbed starch is deposited as a precipitate on the 
resolution of the foam. 

Amylase is adsorbed on the protein membranes to an extent of about 
30 % under the experimental conditions. 

In systems containing ovalbumin, starch, and amylase, the velocity of 
hydrolysis is only 3*5 % less than in the absence of protein if the system is 
constantly shaken; without shaking, retardation amounts to 12*7 %, whilst 
when amylase is added 24 hrs. after shaking it amounts to 52 %. 

The degree of inhibition due to ovalbumin is proportional to the extent 
to which it is coagulated. 

3. The system caseinogen-glycogen-amylase has been studied, with the 
following results. 

When caseinogen is coagulated in the presence of glycogen, the latter is 
occluded within the precipitate, and is thereby protected from the action of 
amylase in the medium, only 24 % of the adsorbed glycogen being hydrolysed. 

The occluded glycogen is not eluted by alcohols. 

4. A study of the system gelatin-starch-amylase shows that the inhibitive 
effect on the hydrolysis of starch due to the presence of gelatin increases with 
concentration of the latter, and is greater at 25^^ than at 37“^. 
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Dakin [1904, 1905] first showed that hpases do not hydrol 3 'se the two com¬ 
ponents of a racemic mixture witii equal velocity. He found that liver esterase 
hydrolysed d-ethyl mandelate preferentially when allowi'd to act on the 
race-mil! mixture. Little further work was carried out on the subject until 
Willstatter and Mernmen [1924] and Willstatter, Haurowitz and Memmen 
[1924] performed the corresponding experiments with pancreatic and gastric 
lipase. All these observations were confined to the behaviour of the enzyme 
to the racemic mixture. Rona and Ammon [1927] first investigated the 
behaviour of the enzyme to the pure optically active forms, and found that 
liver esterase actually hydrolysed the pure laevo-form with greater velocity 
than the dextro-form, although .selecting the latter from a solution of the 
mixture. The explanation of this phenomenon was given by Willstatter, Kiihn 
and Bamann [1928]. It w-as shown that the results were quite consonant 
with the theory of Michaelis and Menten [1913]. Briefly, the course of 
hydrolysis depends on the characteristic constants of the two stages of the 
reaction, which may be represented: 

Enzyme + Substrate Enzyme-substrate-complex (I) 
and Enzyme-substrate-complex Enzyme + Products (II). 

All the results may be explained on the single assumption that these constants 
may be different for the two optical isomers. 

In the case of a single substrate, if the substrate concentration is sufficient 
to saturate the enzyme, the velocity, which is proportional to the concen¬ 
tration of enzyme-substrate-complex, is determined solely by the second 
constant, but if the enzyme is partitioned between two substrates, the relative 
velocities of hydrolysis are principally determined by the constants of the 
first equation, since these determine the relative concentration of the two 
enzyme-substrate-complexes. Such is the case of a racemic mixture. Mathe¬ 
matically the conditions may be expressed as follows. If be the 
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constants of equation (I) (affinity constants or Micliaelis constants), kj^ 
the constants of equation (II), the concentrations of the two cnzyme- 

substrate-complexes, Vj^ the velocities of hydrolysis, A the initial amount 
of each substrate, y and x the amounts hydrolysed at any time, and € the 
enzyme concentration, then 


But 


Vd 

Vl 


^ ^ “ y) ^ ^: 

ki Cl 1cl Kjd * €{A — x) A ~ 

Vj, and Vj^ = so that 


where 

■ x^ kihi, 

dy /dx TTK A - y 
dt / (it ' A - X ’ 


. f dy 
‘ ‘ ) 'A ~~ y 


« IJ-, ■>' 


In .-I - In {A - y) 
In A “ in (/I - a") * 


Weber and Ammon [1929] were able to show that the value of K obtained 
from observations on the racemate was equal to that obtained by multiplying 
the values of the constants measured separately, thus proving the correctness 
()! the explanation. 

It is obvious that experiments on the racemate alone will not give any 
information on the values of either the affinity constant or the breakdown 
constant of either form, Init only a figure derived from all four. Thus many 
recorded observations of the “total specificity” of a particular lipase towards 
a racemic substrate are of little use for ])re8enting a simple comparison 
bet ween a series of related compounds. 

It is now recognised however that enzymes are capable of forming re- 
vejsible compounds of the Micliaelis type with other substances than their 
substrates, certainly with the products of the reaction and probably with 
certain other types of quite unrelated compounds. In a system consisting of 
the enzyme, substrate and a third substance, the extent of formation of these 
c'ompounds can be easily measured liy observing the extent to which the 
hydrolysis is inhibited, hence the affinity of the enzyme for the substance 
can be readily measured. If the enzyme-inhibitor-complex is a compound of 
the Micliaelis type, the two isomers of an optically active substance should 
show a difference in affinity comparable with the difference between the 
isomers of a substrate. 

One of us [Murray, 1929] has already shown that secondary alcohols such 
as phenylmethylcarbinol inhibit lipase hydrolysis in this way. Such com¬ 
pounds possess the necessary asymmetry, and can be obtained in optically 
active forms. The three alcohols selected for the first investigation all had a 
methyl group attached to the carbinol on one side, the other group being in 
one case aliphatic, viz. w-hexyl, in one case aromatic, viz. phenyl, and in the 
third case mixed, viz. /S-phenylethyl. 


Experimental method. 

The choice of method lay between the gasometric and the direct titra- 
tional. The strict constancy of pjj gives to the former method a greater 
accuracy, but experiment showed that for the purpose sufficient accuracy 
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was obtained by the method of direct titration in a buffer-free fluid [cf. 
Bamann, 1929; Bamann and Schmeller, 1929]. 

The experiments were performed in test-tubes with a total initial volume 
of 8 cc. The tubes contained 3 drops of a suitable indicator (bromothymol 
blue) and whenever the solution became acid to the indicator it was brought 
back by a drop of iV/lOO NaOH added from a micro-burette which delivered 
about 40 drops per cc. The error of dilution during titration was found to 
be negUgible. The maximum velocity of hydrolysis was regulated by the 
amount of enzyme added so that about 30 drops of NaOH solution were 
required during a half-hour period. All titrations were made at room tem¬ 
perature, and the velocities in a given series were always comparative to one 
or more control tubes (no inhibitor) in the same series. TTsuall}^ 10 or 12 tubes 
were examined together for 30 minutes. 

Preparation of materiaL 

Preparation of enzyme. The enzyme extracts were made from preparations 
of liver, dried by acetone alone, or acetone, and ether. The extracting agent 
was dilute ammonia. iV/40 was suitable for sheep-liver extra.ction, but for 
rabbit-liver iV/10 was found to be better. After standing for 3 to 4 hours 
with occasional shaking at about 20“^, the residue was centrifuged off, and the 
solution acidified with acetic acid to precipitate the inactive proteins. The 
enzyme remained in solution after centrifuging, and, when neutralised with 
ammonia, was kept in this solution for use. One gram of dried sheep liver 
extracted with 30 cc. ammonia gives a very active preparation of enzyme, 
of which 1/20 cc. is sufficient for each tube in this method. Rabbit-livi^r 
preparations are less active and contain more buffering matter, largely phos¬ 
phate, which renders the colour change less easy to follow\ A preliminary 
extraction of the powder with distilled water removes much of this. It has 
been shown by Willstiitter, Bamann and Waldschmidt-Graser [1927] and 
Rona and Itelsohn-Schechter [1928] that the degree of purification does not 
affect the stereochemical specificity, so that the alcove type of preparation is 
quite suitable. 

Preparation of the optically active alcohols. The alcohols were resolved by 
the method of Pickard and Kenyon [1911], The method consists of converting 
them into acid phthalates which are then crystallised with an optically active 
base. We should like to express our indebtedness to Dr Kenyon who per- 
.sonally gave us the samples of the two forms of methylphenylcarbinol and 
methyl-j3-phenylethylcarbinol. 

Choice of siibstrate and optimal conditions. 

Ethyl butyrate proved to be the most suitable substrate. The maximum 
velocity of hydrolysis with this substrate and sheep-liver esterase is reached 
at a concentration of about 0*006 M. With ethyl propionate and this enzyme 
the maximum velocity is much smaller and is not reached until the concen- 
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tration is twice as great. Ethyl acetate is very slowly hydrolysed and the 
maximum is not reached at a concentration of ten times this figure, indicating 
a much lower affinity between the enzyme and the shorter chain fatty acid 
esters (Michaelis constant much larger). It is interesting to note that the 
value of the Michaelis constant is determined far more by the nature of the 
acid constituent than by the alcohol—thus n-butj’^l acetate was found to 
behave very similarly to ethyl acetate. 

When the concentration necessary for maximum velocity is exceeded, the 
velocity falls again. Probably an excess of substrate favours the formation of 
a slowly hydrolysable complex with the enzyme. The curve relating velocity 
to substrate concentration is shown in Fig. 1, which also shows the effect of 
a small quantity of inhibitor on the concentration for maximum velocity. 
The competition of the inhibitor with the substrate for the active enzyme 
surface delays the inhibitory power of excess substrate. 



Fig. 1. Effect of 0 00079 M metliyl-?i-hexylcarl>inol on optimal substrate concentration. 

Ordinates rc?presoiit cHtuivalents x 10acid liberated in 10 min. 

In all ex})eriments the substrate concentration was that at wliich the 
maximum velocity is obtained in the absence of inhibitor. The degree of 
inhibition is indicated by the vertical drop to the lower curve in Fig. 1. 

All the experiments unless otherwise stated were carried out at about 
7‘(), the indicator used being bromothymol blue. 

Experinmnis with methyl-n-hexylcMThinol, 

The stock solutions of ethyl butyrate and ethyl propionate contained 
8 g. per litre, so that when 1 cc. was present in the 8 cc. total fluid the con¬ 
centration was 1 mg. per cc. For ethyl butyrate, ()♦() cc. was used in eacli 
tube, and for ethyl propionate, 1-2 cc., when working with sheep-liver enzyme. 

Stock suspensions of the three forms of the sparingly soluble methyl-w- 
hexylcarbinol contained 0*2 cc. (0*165 g.) in 100 cc. Varying amounts of this 
were added to the substrate and made up to volume, the being adjusted 
if necessary. The final concentrations of inhibitor were low enough to give 
complete solution. Enzyme was added to all the tubes and readings com- 

Bioohom. 1930 xxiv 13 
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menced. A typical result is given in the accompanying table, and the com¬ 
plete results are conveyed by Fig. 2, which shows the inhibition of the hydro¬ 
lysis of ethyl butyrate, and Fig. 3, which gives the corresponding curves for 
ethyl propionate. The inhibition of the latter is much greater, corresponding 
with the fact that it has a much lower affinity for the enzyme. 

Bxpe.rimenU Inhibition of hydrolysis of ethyl butyrate by the three forms of methyl-n* 
hexylcarbinol. 0-6 cc, ethyl butyrate in all tubes. 

Dextro- Laevo- Racemic 

Cc. suspension ^ ---^ 


carbinol ... 

0‘0 

015 

0*3 

0-6 

0-9 

1-2 

0-0 

015 0*3 

0*6 

0-9 

1-2 

0-0 

015 0-3 

0-6 

0-9 

1-2 

Props i^/100 NaOH 

12 

10 

8 

6 

6 

4 

12 

6 

3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

6 4 

2 

2 

1 

in 10 rain, intervals 

12 

9 

8 

6 

6 

4 

12 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

11 

7 5 

3 

2 

2 


12 

10 

8 

6 

6 

5 

11 

6 

4 

2 

2 

1 

11 

6 6 

3 

2 

2 

Percentage inhibition 


19 

33 

50 

57 

64 


54 

68 

83 

89 

91 


42 58 

70 

82 

85 



Fig. 2. Hydrolysis of ethyl butyrate inhibited by methyba-hexylcarbinol (concentration 
of substrate=0-00617 M), 



Fig. 3. Hydrolysis of ethyl propionate inhibited by methyl-w-hexyloarbinol (concentration 
of substrate=0 01176 M). 

The racemic inhibitor behaves as would be theoretically expected for a 
mixture of two inhibitors, namely, the concentration required to give 50 % 
inhibition (equal partition of the enzjTne) is given by 2/C = 1/C^ + l/C ° 
where Cj, and C^, are the concentrations of the opticaUy active forms^simibrly 
required. 
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Experiments with methylphenyl- and methyl-^-phenylethyl-carbinols. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show tlie inhibitions given by the two optically active forms 
of methylphenylcarbinol and methyl-j8-phenylethylcarbinol respectively. It 
will be seen that the general phenomenon of difference between the two forms 
of the alcohol occurs again, and to a similar extent; that is to say, the laevo- 
form inhibits from four to five times more powerfully than the dextro-form. 
The molar concentrations of these alcohols required to give the same degree 
of inhibition as was given by the aliphatic alcohol, methyl-n-hexylcarbinol, 
differ considerably, the requisite concentration of methylphenylcarbinol 
being nine to ten times, and that of methyl-j8-phenylethylcarbinol about four 
times greater. 

100 



Concentration of inhibitor 

h'ig. 4. Hydrolysis of ethyl butyrate inhibited by methylphenylcarbinol. 



Fig. 5. Hydrolysis of ethyl butyrate inhibited by meihyl-/^-phenylethylcarbinol. 


Experiments mth esters of methyl-n-hexylcarbinol. 

The acid phthalates of methyl-n-hexylcarbinol Were prepared as inter¬ 
mediates in the resolution of the alcohol, and as they were found not to be 
hydrolysed by the enzyme, their inhibitory properties were tested. The sur- 

13—2 
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prising result was obtained that the dextro-form inhibited more than the 
laevo-form as the following table shows; 

Molar concentration of inhibitor 

OOOOl 00002 ()(KX>45 00009 00018 

Percentage inhibition by dextro-form 16 33 49 60 76 

Percentage inhibition by laevo-form 13 27 40 51 64 

The difference is not so great as with the alcohols, but is well marked. No 

explanation of this phenomenon is suggested at the present time. 

In view of this unexpected phenomenon, the acetates of the three forms 
were studied. Inke the phthalates, they were not hydrolyvscd by the enzyme. 
The dextro-acetate was given to us by Dr Kenyon, the laevo- and racemic 
forms were prepared by ourselves. In this case the result was that all three 
forms gave nearly the same curve (Fig. 6). This curve differs liowever from 
all the others investigated in that it becomes flat at about 70 % inliibition, 
instead of continuing toward total inhibition. It is possible that this is due 
to the limit of solubility of the substances, but this view is rendered unlikely 
by an experiment in which ethyl propionfite was used as tlu^ substrate. The 
curve of inhibition is again much steeper with this substrate, and fiattens iit 
about 85 % inhibition, but at a concentration where lie curve lor ethyl 
butyrate is still rising. 



Fig. 0. HydrulyBis of ethyl butyrate inhibited by /:f-octyi acetate. 

Comparison of sheep-liver and rabbildiver esterases. 

When rabbit-liver esterase is used in a similar manner to that described 
with sheep-liver esterase, the optimum concentration of substrate is higher 
[cf. Bamann and Schmeller, 1929] being about 1*5 mg. ethyl butyrate instead 
of 0'6, and the Michaelis constant is correspondingly larger. The inhibitory 
power of the two isomers of methyl-n-hcxylcarbinol was found to be very 
nearly the same for both forms, the laevo-form inhibiting perhaps slightly 
more than the dextro-form. This was somewhat unexpected since Bamann 
[1929] found the enzyme to differentiate quite markedly between the two 
forms of ethyl mandelate, but the Michaelis constant was only determined 
for one form. 
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Discussion. 

The fact that the two optical isomers differ in the extent to which they 
inhibit hydrolysis tends to dispose of the objection that the inhibition is 
merely physical in nature. The similarity of the relation between the forms 
of the three alcohols further points to a chemical basis for the phenomenon. 
An asymmetry of the combining group of the enzyme itself probably raises 
the affinity for one configurational series and lowers it for the antipodal 
series. It may prove possible to relate this selectivity with that observed in 
the esters of the hydroxy-acid series. Of the esters, either ethyl or methyl, 
of mandelic acid, sheep-liver esterase has the greater affinity for the dextro- 
forrn. It is known, however [Freudenberg, Brauns and Siegel, 1923], that 
de.vtro-maTidelic acid is configurationally related to the laevo-series, so that 
the same grouping in the enzymic structure may be tlie deciding factor of 
])oth phenomena. 

Although the combination almost certainly occurs at the polar carbinol 
group, th(‘ remainder of tlic molecule plays an important part in tiie process, 
and appears to determine the measure of the affinity. The length of the 
non-polar hydrocarbon chain is an important factor, thus the phenyl group is 
very weak in (‘-omparison with the aliphatic six carbon chain, while the intro¬ 
duction of two —CHo— groups, between the phenyl and the polar gi’oup 
greatly increases the affinity. Preliminary experiments (not recorded in the 
text) show that one —dig— group, as in methylbcnzylcarbinol, is as effective 
as two, while ethyl-n-hexylcarbinol appears to be more active than the methyl 
compound. Further work will be carried out on the effect of substituted and 
uon-substituted hydrocarbon chains of varying length. 

Summary. 

1. The relative affinities of pairs of optically active secondary alcohols 
for liver esterases have been studied by observing the extent to which their 
preseiu’e inhibits the hydrolysis of ethyl butyrate or ethyl propionate. 

2. The laevo-forms of methyl-/i-hexylcarbinol, methylphenylcarbinol and 
methyl-)3-phenylethvlcarbinol inhibit sheep-liver esterase about four to five 
times more strongly than the dextro-forms, showing that their affinity is 
much greater. 

3. With rabbit-liver esterase the inhibition caused by both dextro- and 
laevo-alcohols is prac’tically the same, showing that any difference of affinity 
is very small. 

4. The anomalous behaviour of esters of the alcohols is described. 

5. The theoretical implications of the phenomena are discussed. 

Our thanks are due to Dr J. Kenyon of Battersea Polytechnic, for 
8iippl)dng the compounds mentioned and some others. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge the constant interest of Sir F. G. Hopkins and Mr J. B. S. 
Haldane in this investigation. 
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Since carrying out this work we have noted that Colonel McCarrison in 1924 
published in the British Medicxil Journal his results on the effect of ‘'artificial” 
and also cattle manure on the nutritional value of certain grasses. We have 
also found that H. Hunt at Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station in 
December 1927 performed certain experiments on the effect of what we now 
call artificial manures on certain wheat plots. We were unaware of this work 
until a few weeks ago, but we note that our work confirms McCarrison’s. 

This research was undertaken because one of us (M.J.K.) had noticed 
that pigs which were fed on home grown and home ground barley and wheat 
always did much better than those pigs which w^ere fed on purchased barley 
and wheat, and that certain cattle did better on certain fields. It was decided 
to find out whether this was due to the lack of lime or of other mineral con¬ 
stituents of the land. The results of this investigation were not satisfactory. 
It was then decided to try the effect of artificial manure versus dung. In this 
experiment pigs^ excreta mixed vdth straw were used. These pigs were fed on 
a diet consisting of 10 % of a proprietary product (containing meat meal, rye 
and wheat embryo which is high in its vitamin B content, bone meal and 
cod-liver oil), 40 % of barley meal, and 50 % of middlings. 

Two areas of land were pegged out in the same field, on the same side so 
that both had the same amount of sunlight. The drainage was equal from 
both areas. This field bad previously been an arable one and had grown 
cabbages in the fifth year before this experiment was carried out, and in the 
fourth, potatoes. It was then ploughed up and sown with seeds which were 
made up to contain a small quantity of the different clovers. These seeds 
were sown with a nurse crop of wheat in 1927, the wheat having been sown 
in the previous year, 1926, In 1927 the seeds were cut at the time when the 
wheat was reaped. The field was lightly fed in the autumn of 1927. In 1928 
it was cut for hay and grass. In the autumn of 1928 one portion of the land 
was dunged at the rate of 20 loads of dung to the acre, which is the usual 
dressing used by the farmer. The other portion was manured with artificial 
manure, , 20 owt. basic slag plus 3 cwt. kainite to the acre, and in the spring 
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of 1929, 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia was applied as a top dressing. In 
July 1929, these areas were cut by hand and were gathered as soon as dried 
and placed in separate barns. There was undoubtedly a bigger growth in the 
dunged area, but not so weighty as that in the artificially manured area. 
There was more clover in the artificially manured patch. This is what would 
be expected as the result of manuring with the basic slag. The analysis of 
the grass seeds showed little difference: 


“Dung” grass seed 
“Artificial” grass seed 


Protein 

Moisture 

Fibre 

Ash 

Phosphorus 

0/ 

/o 

/o 

/t) 

% 

% 

12*7 

6-8 

104 

90 

0*44 

11-7 

6*0 

210 

10-5 

0*33 



It was evident that grass seeds with such a large fibre percentage were 
not an ideal diet for the rat, but we decided to test their vitamin B content. 

The University College vitamin B deficiency diet of Prof. Drummond was 
used—rice starch, caseinogen, salt mixture and cod-liver oil. To this were 
added varying percentages of the grass seeds. Two groups of experiments 
were carried out, preventive and curative. 

In the preventive test, the rats were divided into two lots; one lot was 
put on deficiency diet to which was added 20 % of the ‘‘dung” seed, the other 
on deficiency diet with 20% of the “artificial” seed. After 21 davs the 
percentage of seeds was increased to 25 for a further 11 days. The rats on 
the “dung” seed showed good growth or a slightly subnormal growth* 
Figs. 1 and 2 are examples of these two types. The rats on the “artificial” 



Body weight g. S- 
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seeds all grew very poorly, not one giving normal growth. Figs. 3 and 4 
illustrate two of these rats. The average growths of the two sets of rats are 
shown in Fig. 6, the continuous line representing the “dung” seed rats, the 
broken line the “artificial” seed ones. It can be seen that the former have 
gained nearly twice as much as the ktter, 45 as against 23. The rats on the 
“artificial” seed were in a poor condition; in some the hair was falling out. 

In the curative test rats were put on a vitamin B deficiency diet for 
18 days, when all were losing weight. Half of them then had 25 % of “dung” 
seeds added to their diet and immediately resumed a normal growth curve 
(Figs. 6, 7, 7 a). The other half had 26 % of “artificial” seeds added to their 



Days 

Kg. 7. Rat Pa){3). Kg. 7 


diet. Their condition did not improve but got steadily worse, so that after 
3 days it appeared that some of the animals would not live more than a few 
hours. Their condition was one of typical vitamin B deficiency; they were 
wasted, hunched and shedding hair. At the suggestion of Prof. Drummond 
who saw the animals at this time the diet was changed from “artificial” to 
“dung” seeds. The immediate result was that the rats rapidly recovered, and 
now showed a normal growth curve (Figs. 8, 9, 9 a). 

It would seem that a plant may absorb vitamin B from the land, and that 
the vitamin B content of any food may be dependent upon the amount of 
this vitamin in the land. Possibly the view that vitamin B is manufactured 
entirely in the plant and stored in the embryo is incorrect, and our suggestion 
would account for the variations in the results of teste carried out by different 
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workers. One worker states that in his experimental work a certain food 
contains vitamin B; another worker using the same type of food differs 
entirely in his findings, and we consider that the food that is being tested is 
not the only point which is of importance. If these results are c‘orrect, they 
have a considerable bearing upon agriculture and nutrition. 

Further research along these lines is being carried out and the faeces of 
pigs fed on the above experimental diet are being tested for the presence of 
vitamin B. 


(Note added January 27th, 1930.) Since sending this paper for publication, 
dung from pigs has been tested for its vitamin B content. The pigs were 
fed on the diet described at the beginning of the paper. An extract was 
made from the dung with slightly acidified 50% alcohol. This was con¬ 
centrated by distilling in vacuo, and the concentrate fed to rats that were 
losing weight on vitamin B deficiency diet. Good gx'owtb was promptly begun, 
showing that there is a considerable quantity of vitamin B in the dung. 



XXVIL NOTE UPON THE SULPHUR LINKAGE 

IN WOOL. 


By CLAUDE JIIMINGTON. 

From the Biochemical Department, British Research Association for the 
Woollen and Worsted Industries, Torridon,^' Headingley, Leeds, 

{Received December 7th, 1929.) 

Although the greater part of the sulphur present in wool-keratin can be 
accounted for as cystine [see Rimington, 1929], the actual state of combina¬ 
tion of this amino-acid is still a matter of considerable uncertainty. Thus, if 
cystine were in simple polypeptide linkage in the protein, it would be expected 
that suitable treatment of the wool fibre would reveal the presence of free 

disulphide ( -S.S—) or sulphydryl (—SH) groups. That this expectation is 

not realised will be clear from the experiments recorded here. It seems 
necessary to conclude that the cystine-sulphur groups in wool are involved 
in some comjilex ring system or otherwise obscured so that they cannot react 
as does free cystine. 


Experimental. 

A sample of 50’s crossbred wool was degreased in warm benzene and then 
washed thoroughly in many changes of distilled water. Portions of about 
0-05 g. were weighed out and subjected to various treatments recorded in 
Table I. Unless otherwise stated the duration of each test was 24 hours, the 
tubes being stoppered and left in a dark cupboard. After washing, the lock 
of wool was divided and tested for free —S. S— and —SH groups in the way 
recommended by Walker [1924, 1925] using 10 cc. of saturated ammonium 
sulphate as suspending fluid, and also for general damage by the Pauly 
reagent. It has been shown by Burgess [1928] and by Burgess and Rimington 
[1929] that undamaged wool remains uncoloured when immersed in the Pauly 
reagent, whereas fibres which have suffered mechanical or chemical injury 
are stained a brownish-red colour proportional to the extent of the injury. 

The results are given in Table I, one or more plus signs being used to 
indicate the intensity of a positive reaction. 

An examination of these results warrants the following statements. 

(1) Treatment to which free cystine responds readily has little effect upon 
the sulphur groups in wool. (Compare the effect of reducing agents.) 

(2) Considerable alteration of, or “damage’' to, the fibre may take place, 
as indicated by the intensity of the Pauly stain, without any parallel increase 
occurring in the nitroprusside —S, S— or —SH reactions. If, as is generally 
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Table I. 


Treatment 

Duration 

—s.s— 

-~SH 

Pauly 

reaction 

Remarks 

Control 


_ 


— 

4 

— 

Boiling water 

20 

rains. 



(tips only) 

-f No change in appearance 

45 




(patchy) 
4 4 

Yellowish. Characteristic 

>•» 

1 

hr. 



(patchy) 
•+ -4- 4 

smell appears 

Brownish. Pauly stains 


3 

hrs. 

4 


4 4 4 

most intense on dis¬ 
coloured portions 
l*auly stain general 

Absolute alcohol 

24 


(faint) 

± 


■4- 


Formalin 6 % . 

18 

99 



(tips only) 

± * — 

Saturated solution 

18 

99 

4 4 


_ 

— 

Ultra-violet radiation 

80 

99 

4 4 

- 

4 4 4 4 

Pauly stain general 

Enzymes: 

3-3 % trypsin (pg 8*0) 

48 

99 

4 4 


4 4 4 

Pauly stain general 

2-02 % pepsin (pg 1-2) 

48 

99 

4: 

~ 

4 

— 

0* 1 i\r NaOH alone 

24 

99 

4 4 

± 

4 -4- 

— 

Bacteria : 

B, aubtilis (saline) 

5 

days 



4 4 

Growth poor 

B, subtilia (broth) 

6 

4 


4 4 4 

Pauly stain general 

i?. meacntericus ruber 

5 


(tips only) 


4 


(saline) 

B. meaentericua ruber 

5 

tt 

dr 


4- 4 4 

Pauly stain intense in 

(broth) 

Reducing agents: 
Sodium sulphite 1 % 

18 

hrs. 


4 


placi's 


66 

5» 


(tips) 

i 

'f 


Sodium sulphite 4 % 

18 

99 


4 

(tips) 


t* 

66 

l» 

4 

(tips) 

4 

4 4 

Pauly stain fairly general 

Sodium sulphite 1 % in 

18 

9> 

(tips) 

(tips) 

4 4 4- 



0-1JV sodium hydroxide 

»» >» 

66 

99 

+ + 

4 4 4 

4 4 4 4 

Pauly stain strongest at 

Sodium hydrosulphite 1 % 

18 

99 


i 


tip 

rt 

66 

99 

- 

~ 

4 

Fibres have a white. 

Sodium hydrosulphite 4% 

18 

99 


-J: 

(tips) 

bleached appearance 

tt 

66 

99 

- 

± 

•f 

— 


Sodium hydrosulphite 1 % 18 
in 0*1 sodium nydroxide 


+ + + 

4- + 

+ 4 -f 


(tips) 




Pibros very yellow; stain- 
ing patchy 


4 4 4 Fibres have a soapy f(?el 


66 ff 4 4 

5 % suspension of calcium 18 „ 

oxide in 1 % sodium 

^sulphite 

9* if 66 ,, -f. 4 . -I- 

Cystink solution (0-3 % m watek plus sufficient HCl): 

10 cc. of solution used, to which the following reagents were added to produce solutions of 
the concentrations indicated. 

Sodium sulphite 1 % 18 hrs. . 4 4 4 . _ 

»» ^ % 16 „ . 44 , .— 

Sodium hydrosulphite 1 % 18 „ . 444 • ^ 

M 4% 18 „ . + 

6 % sus^nsion of calcium 18 „ Faint pink changing immediately to yellow 

oxide in 1 % sodium 

sulphite 
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supposed, the behaviour of the wool fibre towards the Pauly reagent is con¬ 
ditioned solely by the state of the epidermal scales, acting as an impenetrable 
sheath unless mechanically or chemically disrupted, then it would be expected 
that also in the case of the nitroprusside reaction, where damage was extensive, 
staining of the cortex would occur. That this is not so seems to show that 
the failure of the nitroprusside reaction can only be interpreted as indicating 
the absence of - -S. S— and —SH groups. 

(3) With the exception of exposure to ultra-violet radiation, only one 
treatment can be recorded—the action of alkaline solutions—which has been 
found to have any marked effect upon the sulphur groups of wool. Ultra¬ 
violet radiation causes the appearance of —S. S— groups only, whereas after 
immersion in alkalis the fibre shows positive reactions for both —S. S— and 
—SH. 

Discussion. 

Whilst so little is known concerning the structure of proteins, it is im¬ 
possible to offer a precise explanation of the results recorded in this paper. 
The keratins, especially, are a group which exhibit many characteristics not 
met with in typical proteins. The stability and chemical inertness typical of 
their class have for various reasons been ascribed to the high proportion of 
sulphur which they contain. The present results show that the sulphur 
groupings are much less reactive than might have been expected when the 
lability is recalled of such compounds as cystine peptides and anhydrides. 

It would appear that in wool the cystine molecules are bound in some 
manner involving the sulphur groups and thereby depriving them of reactive 
freedom. Undenatured egg-albumin presents a somewhat similar case, giving 
no nitroprusside reaction; on denaturation, however, by whatever means this 
is accomplished, a strong —SH reaction develops [Harris, 1923]. Blood-serum, 
normally non-reactive, develops —S. S— groups on denaturation. 

Further work is in progress directed towards the elucidation of the sulphur 
linkage in wool. 

Summary. 

1. The action of a variety of reagents upon wool has been studied and the 
conclusion drawn that the sulphur groups of wool are less simple than those 
of free cystine. ‘ 

2. Free —S. S— or —SH groups are not present in undamaged wool and 
can only be induced by the action of alkalis or of ultra-violet radiation. 

The author wishes to thank Mr A. T. King of this Association for his 
interest in these studies. 
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XXVIII. A QUANTITATIVE STUDY OF SUCCINIC 

ACID IN MUSCLE. 

III. GLUTAMIC AND ASPARTIC ACIDS AS 
PRECURSORS. 

By DOROTHY MOYLE NEEDHAM. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge. 

{Received December 30th, 1929.) 

Introduction. 

That formation of succinic, malic and fumaric acids takes place in minced 
muscle from some unknown precursor has been shown in a previous paper 
[Needham, 1927]. It was also shown that increased formation of these acids 
followed under anaerobic conditions upon addition of glutamic and aspartic^ 
acids to the mass [Moyle, 1924], In the present work tlu* action of miisck^ 
tissue on these two amino-acids and their possible role as precursors of 
succinic acid in the muscle have been investigated. 

The production of one molecule of succinic acid from one molecule of 
aspartic or glutamic acid must involve the removal of nitrogen in some form. 
It very soon became clear that this form is not ammonia, and further experi¬ 
ments failed to show any increase in urea, uric acid or amide-nitrogen in the 
muscle samples during the increased production of succinic acid. Indeed, the 
amino-nitrogen content of these samples estimated by Van Slyke/s method 
was found to be simply the sum of the amino-nitrogen content of the controls 
plus the amino-nitrogen of the added glutamic or aspartic acid. If one assumes 
that the same reactions are taking place in oxygen as under anaerobic con¬ 
ditions, but to a greater extent owing to removal of oxidisable reaction 
products, it might be expected that in oxygen it would be easier to detect 
some accumulation of nitrogenous non-oxidisable end-products. Estimations 
of the oxygen uptake in a Barcroft apparatus showed that, with added 
glutamic or aspartic acid, the increased oxygen uptake was sufficient to 
account for complete oxidation to carbon dioxide, water and ammonia of 
from one-half to the whole of the added amino-acid. Nevertheless, no change 
in the soluble nitrogen fractions could be found, with the exception of a very 
slight setting free of ammonia. Two possible explanations of these unexpected 
results were next considered. 

In the first place, the increased oxygen uptake consequent upon adding 
these two amino-acids occurs (in the case of pigeon muscle) to any extent 
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only with unwashed muscle, which shows a very high respiration of its own. 
Washing the muscle with distilled water reduces the oxygen uptake of the 
control to about one-tenth of the original value, but it reduces still more 
the excess oxygen uptake in the samples containing ami no-acid. The possi¬ 
bility therefore arises that the glutamic and aspartic acids are acting simply 
as stimulants, bringing about increased oxidation of other substances. Th(‘se 
two amino-acids themselves have no specific dynamic action in the body, 
blit it was thought that, if small amounts of glycine or alanine werti formed 
from them, these might stimulate an increase in carbohydrate metabolism in 
the muscle; or jiossibly that traces of ammonia split off by increasing cell 
ptTineability might bring about an increase in oxidation. Quantitative ex¬ 
periments, however, lent no support to this view, all the other amino-acids 
tried, and ammonium salts in different comamtrations, having no stimulatory, 
but rather an inhibitory effect on muscle respiration. Tt is also difficult to 
supjjose that the succinic acid production following addition of these a(dds 
is stimulated from some other source. Further, by direct estimation of the 
fre(^ as})artic acid it was possible to show that the amount present had under- 
goiK^ diminution, although the ami no-nitrogen of the sample remained 
constant. 

Tn the second place, it is possible that the amino-group of the glutamic or 
aspartic acid may combine with some carbon chain in the muscle, succinic 
acid and a new a-amino-acid thus being formed. This possibility is further 
considered lat(*r. 

Formation of succinic, malic and fumartc acids prom 

GLUTAMIC and ASPARTIC ACIDS. 

The muscle was always used as rapidly as possible after the death of the 
animal. In the case of beef, muscle removed from the neck of the bullock 
immediately after slaughtering was brought at once to the laboratory in a 
cooled pan; a long cylindrical muscle could then be dissected out with little 
injury, and this, after cooling to about 5°, was minced. The pigeons were 
killed by bleeding, and were then placed breast downwards on ice for some 
minutes before dissecting off the breast muscles. The muscles were placed in 
beakers surrounded by ice for about 15 minutes and minced when their 
temperature had fallen to about 5"^. The frog muscles were dissected off and 
cooled before mincing. 

The minced muscle was weighed out into equal samples (20-50 g. being 
used for each), and each sample was suspended in 2 volumes of 1*4 % 
Na 2 HP 04 , 2 H 2 O, in a Buchner flask. To certain of the flasks the aspartic or 
glutamic acid, or a mixture of the two, was then added (the amino-acids 
having been neutralised with sodium hydroxide); an equal volume of water 
was added to the controls. The flasks were closed with rubber stoppers, and 
were all evacuated for several minutes; hydrogen was then introduced. The 
evacuation and flailing with hydrogen was repeated twice more. When beef or 
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pigeon muscle was used, the flasks were kept about 2~3| hours at 37"^; when 
frog muscle was used, they were kept at room temperature for about 26 hours. 
In many of the experiments the vessels, instruments, etc. were all sterilised 
by autoclaving; it made no difference to the results whether this precaution 
was taken or not. 

The results are set out in Table L 






Table I. 







Total 









acids 


Extra 






Succinic 

as mg. 

Malic 

acid 

Averages 




acid 

succinic 

acid 

formed 






mg. 

acid 

mg. 

mg. 


Extra 

Extra 

No. of 

Acid added g, per 


per 

per 

per 


succinic 

total 

exp. Material 

UK) g. muscle 

100 g. 

100 g. 

100 g. 

100 g. 

Acifis added 

acid 

acids 

81 Beef 

04 HA +04 HG 

834 

— 

— 

07-8 





Control 

IfHi 







82 Beef 

l-:iHQ 

52-8 



28-8 






45(i 


. 

21-0 





1-3 HA 

430 



19-0 





Con 1 1 * 0 1 

24-0 







8 3 Beef 

0(>H6+0G ha 

140 



J2l 






130 


.... 

106 






134 

— 


109 





Control 

20 

23 







84 Beef 

047 11(1 +OCHA' 

544 

_ 


37-0 

0-49 lie +0-53 H A 

71-9 



14 HC 

43-2 

— 


26-8 

1-36 HC 

26-6 



Control 

174 




1-3 H A 

21-0 


S6 Beef 

0-7HA + 0'7H(1 

— 

120 

— 

110-6 





Control 


15-4 






8 0 Pigeon 

10 HO+ 1011A 

243 

— 

— 

2U-8 





Control 

28-2 







8 7 Pigeon 

2 HO 

— 

85-2 

— 

37-3 




(seeN 1) 

1 HO + 088 ha 


1400 

— 

98-1 







(ifMi low) 


(too low) 





Control 


47-9 






8 8 l^igeon 

i;i2 ha 

— 

130-9 


890 




(see N8) 

0'75 HG + 0 (i« HA 


228-2 

.... 

170-3 




89 IMgeon 

0-5 HO 1 0'5 H A 

. 

2890 

4<} 

241-1 

0-ti2 HO+0-68 HA 


205-7 


1-0 H(i 


114-0 

0 

0()-7 

1-f) HO 


62-0 


10 HA 


167-0 

24 

109-1 

1-2 HA 


99-0 

810 Washed 

0-6 HO+OoHA 

- 

113-2 

— 

107-2 




(see N 3) pigeon 

Control 


(i-O 






811 Washed 

0'5HO+0'5flA 


188 

40-2 

182-0 

0-5 HO+ 0-5 HA 


144-6 

pigeon 









812 Rgeon -f 

10 HA 

— 

266-6 

157-0 





toluene 

10 HO 

— 

109-0 

0-0 





813 Frog 

O'S HO+0-5 HA 

— 

181 

45 

152-6 





I'O HO 


96-6 

0 

67-0 





10 HA 

— 

161-0 

60 

122-5 





Control 


28-6 






814 Washed 

0-6 HO 1-0-6 HA 


76-5 

17-6 

37-0 




frog 

1-0 HO 


47-0 

0 

8-6 





1-0 HA 

— 

36-4 

0 

0 





Control 


38-5 







Exps. SI, S2, S3, 84 and 86 were carried out by the earlier method for 
succinic acid only. In the other experiments the three acids together (succinic, 
malic and funiaric) were obtained as silver salts; the silver was estimated,' 
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and the result is expressed in the fifth column as succinic acid. The malic 
acid was also estimated separately in some cases. It is to be supposed that 
this malic acid has been formed, under the influence of fumarase, by hydration 
of fumaric acid, and that it is in equilibrium with the latter; as the equilibrium 
mixture consists of about 70 % malic and 30 % fumaric acid, about one and 
a half times the succinic acid equivalent of the malic acid figures must be 
subtracted from the total acid figures to obtain the true succinic acid values. 
The control value of Exp. S7 is used also for S8 and S9 in calculating the 
extra acid formed; the control value of SlO is used also for SI 1. 

In all the experiments it appears very definitely that the addition of 
glutamic and aspartic acids together to the same muscle sample has a greater 
effect in increasing the succinic acid production than addition of an equivalent 
amount of either acid alone. The reason for this is not clear. Possibly two 
enzyme systems are concerned, one with glutamic acid and the other with 
aspartic acid breakdown; the fact that with washed frog’s muscle aspartic 
acid is quite inactive, while glutamic acid gives rise to a marked succinic 
acid production and oxygen uptake, also suggests two separate systems. If 
each system is saturated when only 0*5 g. of the amino-acid is added to 100 g. 
muscle, then adding 1 g. would have no greater effect, and one would expect 
to obtain, by adding 0*5 g. of each to the same sample, the sum of the results 
obtained by adding 0*5 g. of each to two different samples. Actually, rather 
more than the sum is obtained; the simple hypothesis breaks down par¬ 
ticularly, however, in the case of the washed frog’s muscle, where, while 
aspartic acid alone is quite untouched, aspartic and glutamic acids together 
not only give a greater yield of total acids than does glutamic alone, but give 
a high percentage of malic acid. The figures obtained are not numerous 
enough for a detailed analysis of the results of adding the acids separately 
and together, or for the explicit formulation of any theory of multiple enzyme 
systems. 

The highest yield of succinic acid obtained from the mixed amino-acids 
corresponds to about 37 % of the added amino-acids; with glutamic acid 
alone it corresponds to about 11 %, and with aspartic acid alone to about 
15 %. When the malic acid is estimated, it is found to appear only after 
addition of aspartic acid or of aspartic and glutamic acids together; with 
glutamic acid alone no malic acid production could be found. Quastel and 
Woolf [1926], working with B. colt, showed that aspartic acid gives rise to 
ammonia and fumaric acid. In absence of growth inhibitors such as toluene, 
the fumaric acid is reduced to succinic; but the presence of toluene inhibits 
this reduction. It was now similarly found with muscle (see Exp. S12) that 
in presence of toluene, aspartic acid gave rise to a much higher percentage of 
malic acid~about 54 % instead of 20 %. The experiment was performed 
exactly as usual, except that to the buffer solutions 10 % by volume of 
toluene was added. Succinic acid only was obtained by adding glutamic acid 
in this experiment as in the others. It seems, then, that in the muscle succinic 
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acid is formed directly from glutamic acid, while iu the case of aspartic acid, 
fumaric and malic acids first appear, and are then reduced by reducing sub¬ 
stances in the muscle to succinic acid. 

In Exps, SlO, Sll and S14, the muscle was washed (by shaking gently 
for 20 minutes in 10 volumes of ice-cold distilled water), and then strained 
through muslin. (The results given are per 100 g. of muscle before washing; 
the weight sometimes differed slightly after the process.) In the case of the 
pigeon, washing did not very greatly inhibit the production of succinic, malic 
and fumaric acids from glutamic and aspartic, although the muscle alone 
showed practically no production; with the frog, production from the muscle 
alone seemed to be unaffcicted, and some increased production took place 
from added glutamic, and from the two amino-acids together, but not from 
aspartic acid. 


Table II. 





Total acids as mg. 

Malic acid 

No. of 


Acid added g. per 

succinic acid per 

mg. per 

exp. 

Material 

100 g. muscle 

100 g. 

100 g. 

01 

Pigeon 

2 HA+ 2 HO 

494) 

30 



Control 

10-8 

2 

02 

Pigeon 

2 HA+2 HO 

27‘2 

12 



Control 

"9-28 

— 

03 

Pigeon 

5HS 

34)70 

2-7i)0 



5 HF 

34)70 

2*800 



3 HO 4-3 HA 

350 

370 

04 

Pigeon 

5 HS 

3840 

3400 


(washed) 

5 HF 

3840 

3000 



5 acetic acid 

30 



A few experiments were also carried out on the progress of events in 
oxygen (Table II). Here small but definite amounts of the total acids were 
obtained; in the case of the controls these seemed to consist almost entirely 
of succinic, but in the samples to which glutamic and aspartic acids had been 
added, they consisted partly or wholly of malic and fumaric acids. In 
Exp, 01 the muscle was suspended in 4 volumes of 1 % NaCl at 35*^ for 6 hours; 
oxygen was bubbled through the bottles, which were shaken at intervals. 
In Exp. 02 the conditions were the same except that the bottles were filled 
with oxygen and shaken on a shaking machine; at the end of the experiment 
the muscle appeared brown and coagulated, perhaps owing to too violent 
shaking. In Eip. 03 the muscle was suspended in 5 volumes of 1-4 % phos¬ 
phate, the bottles were |illed with oxygen and shaken very gently in a 
Barcroft-bath, In order to compare what happened in similar circumstances 
with succinic and fumaric acids, these acids also were added to certain 
samples. With the imwashed muscle it is seen that, in both cases, about 
60 % of the original amount added is recovered. As the method gives results 
86 % of the theoretical, this means that 70 % remains after the oxidation 
time and about 30 % has been oxidised away. This 70 % consists entirely of 
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malic and fumaric acids. With the washed muscle, 77 % (corrected, 90 %) is 
recovered, and this also consists entirely of malic and fumaric acids. 

The free acid was in several cases prepared from the silver salts, as 
described in an earlier paper [Moyle, 1924], The acid obtained, after addition 
of glutamic and aspartic acids, gave a sharp melting-point at 180-181°, 
when the method including permanganate oxidation was used. When the 
method giving the total silver salts was used, the acid prepared from these 
showed partial melting at 180°, which was not complete until 200°. Its 
behaviour resembled that of a mixture of succinic and fumaric acids. A 
sample of these '‘total acids'’ was tested for succinic acid in the following 
way. It was treated with five times its weight of p-toluidine, and heated 
for half-an-hour at 220°. The resulting mixture was treated with 50 % 
alcohol, and the crystalline precipitate of succinotoluidide was filtered off and 
washed. It was recrystallised from boiling alcohol, washed and dried at 100°; 
M.p. 258°. 


The fate of the amino-group. 

The attempts to find changes in the soluble nitrogen fractions during the 
production of succinic, malic and fumaric acids from glutamic and aspartic 
acids are summarised in Table III. 


Table III. 


No. of 


exp. 

Mat(Hal 

Nl 

Pigeon 

(soo fcl7) 

(anaend,)ie) 

N2 

PigtHU'l 

(anaerobic) 

N3 

Washed pigeon 

(soe S10) 

(aiiaerobie) 

N4 

Pigeon 

(anaerobic) 

N5 

Pigeon 

(anaerobic) 

N6 

Pigeon 

(oxygenated) 


Acid added g. 
pcT ICM) g. 

HO HO+ 0-88 HA 
Control 

10 HO f 10 HA 
Control 

10 HO+ 1*0 HA 
Control 

1/2 HO + 15’2mg. 
arnmonia-N 
Control 

0*0 HCUO o HA -I- 13-7 
mg. ammonia-N 
Control 

0 06 aU -{-0-6G HA 
Control 


Am- Uric* 

monia-N Urea-N acid 
mg. })er mg. per mg. per 
100 g. 100 g. 100 g. 

14-5 0 

130 0 

l()-5 0 2-75 

10-5 0 2 12 

0-2 0 

0'2 0*2 — 

20-1 — 

13-2 

21-8 - — 

Ilf) 

200 — - 

147 


Amide-N 
mg. per 
100 g. 


12 

11 

85 ., added Nils 
j’ecovered; none 
formed from HC 
75 % added NH,, 
recovered; none 
formed from HCl 
and H A 

~ 0 mg. nor 100 g. 

NHo-N formed 


The ammonia and urea were estimated in the first experiments (Nl, N2 
and N3) by Folk and Wu’s [1919] method; in the later experiments (N4, 
N5 and N6) the ammonia was estimated by a modification of Stanford’s 
method [1923]. The entire sample (about 2-5 g.) in 2 vols. of phosphate 
solution was washed into the distillkg flask; saturated borate solution was 
used instead of soda. The vacuum distillation was carried out at 45° and 
15 mm, pressure; for 6 minutes the apparatus was shut off from the pump, 
then for 6 minutes connected with it. For 10 mkutes a very slow stream of 
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ammonia-free air was drawn throngh. Under these conditions, with the 
original volume of liquid in the flask about 30 cc., 80 % of the ammonia 
present could be estimated. This yield is low but quite constant, and the 
method has the advantage of working at a comparatively low temperature. 

When an extract of the muscle was used, in order to make sure of ex¬ 
tracting the ammonium salts without driving off any ammonia, the samples 
were either (1) treated with alcohol containing enough HCl to bring the 
final to about 6-0, the alcohol being afterwards removed; or (2) treated 
with dilute HCl to bring to 6* 0-6* 5, and coagulated by plunging the 
vessels into a boiling water-bath. This technique was only used if the samples 
were small, and therefore could be almost instantaneously coagulated by heat. 

Uric acid was estimated by Benedict and Pranke’s method [1922], using 
the slightly acid {p^ 6-0) aqueous extract. This was neutralised and evaporated 
and traces of protein were filtered off. 

For the amide estimations the samples after incubation were washed into 
round-bottomed flasks and rapidly coagulated in a boiling water-bath. HCl 
was added to make the concentration 5 % by volume, and the contents of 
the flasks were hydrolysed for 2 hours, under reflux condensers. At the end 
of this time they were partly neutralised with NagCOg. The ammonia present 
was estimated by Folin and Wu’s method, and the amide-nitrogen found by 
subtracting the ammonia present before hydrolysis. 




Table IV. 

Van 

Average 
values 
mg. per 
100 g. for 

No. of 



Slyke-N 

Jimino-N 



mg. per 

of muscle 

exp. 

Material 

Acids added g. per 100 g. 

100 g. 

alone 

N7 

Pigeon 

0-44 HO+ 0-44 HA (amiro-N 88 8 mg.) 

143 

52*7 


(anaerobic) 

Control 

145 



(oxygenated) 

0*44 HGr +0-44 HA (amino-N 88*8 nig.) 

139 




C!ontrol 

138 


N8 

Washed pigeon 
(anaerobic) 

0’54 Hd-f 0-54 HA (amino-N 108*5 mg.) 

133*6 

15 

(sees 11) 

Control 

116-4 


(aerobic) 

0*54 H(5+0*54HA (amino-N 108*5 mg.) 

117 




Control 

128 


N9 

Washed pigeon 

0*48 HH-f 0*48 HA (amino-N 96 mg.) 

114*4 

18 


(oxygenated) 

Control 

113*0 


NIO 

Washed pigeon 

0*5 H^x-f 0*5 HA (amino-N 100*5 mg.) 

94 

13*5 

(see B2) 

(aerobic) 

Control 

122 



HA 1 g. (amino-N 105 mg.) 

129*8 




Control 

118*0 


Nil 

Pigeon 

1 g. HA (amino-N 105 mg.) 

175*8 

69*3 

(see A3 
and B19) 

(aerobic) 

Control 

172*8 


N12 

Pigeon 

1 g. HA (amino-N 105 mg.) 

179*8 

67*9 


(oxygenated) 

Control 

166*0 



For the estimations of free amino-nitrogen a modification of Parnas and 
Wagner’s procedure [1914] was used. The samples were first coagulated in a 
boiling water-bath; they were cooled in ice, and HCl was added to make the 
concentration 0*25% (by volume). The flasks stood at 0^^ overnight; next 
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day the muscle was strained off, ground with more 0*25 % acid, and strained 
again. The grinding and straining was repeated once more; the filtrate was 
filtered through paper, neutralised and evaporated. It was centrifuged, and 
the clear centrifugate was made up to a known volume, of which parts were 
used for estimations in the Van Slyke apparatus. In some cases, any soluble 
protein was removed by adding trichloroacetic acid to a concentration of 
4 % before centrifuging. This treatment did not seem to affect the results. 

In all the experiments in which nitrogenous fractions were to be estimated, 
the of the buffer solution in which the muscle samples were suspended 
was 7*0-7*4; 1'4 % Na 2 HP 04 , 2 H 2 O was taken and brought to the required 
by adding phosphoric acid. For the anaerobic and some of the aerobic 
experiments, 2 volumes of buffer solution were used; for the later aerobic 
experiments (N9, Nr2), 5 volumes were used. In all the aerobic experiments 
the vessels used contained a large volume of air or oxygen, which was renewed 
at intervals, and the vessels were shaken gently. The experiments lasted 
from 3i to 5 hours at 37°. 

Exp. N1 was performed on the same material as S 7; N 3 on the same 
material as SIO, and N8 on the same material as Sll. For Exp. NIO the 
material from the Barcroft cups of B2 was used, and for Exp. Nil the 
material from B19. 

No increase in ammonia could be shown under anaerobic conditions, in 
w.'ished or unwashed muscle. The value obtained, about 14 mg. per 100 g., 
agrees satisfactorily with the maximum found for pigeon muscle by Parnas 
and Mozolowsld [1927]. Control experiments showed that small amounts of 
fimmonia, such as those equivalent to the amoimts of extra succinic acid 
formed in the samples, added (as (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 ) to muscle could be quantitatively 
recovered. It was thought possible that, in presence of excess of glutamic and 
aspartic acids, there might be combination between ammonia and these acuds, 
whether as amide or in some other form. The ammonium salt was therefore 
added in presence of th('. glutamic and avspartic acid, but in these circumstances 
also could be quantitatively recovered. 

In oxygen a small liberation of ammonia took place; it amounted only 
to about 5 % of that contained in the added amino-acids. 

No increase in urea, uric acid or amide-nitrogen was found. 

In the Van Slyke experiments, the same amounts of glutamic and asparti(i 
acids were added to the control samples immediately before the flasks were 
washed out into the coagulation vessel. In some cases, the amino-nitrogen 
was estimated on the muscle which had been in the Barcroft apparatus, and 
of which the actual oxygen uptake was known. No significant difference 
could be found between the results from the samples incubated with the 
amino-acids (either with or without oxygen for several hours), and those to 
which the amino-acids were added at the last moment. Control experiments 
showed that these two amino-acids are quantitatively extracted and esti¬ 
mated by this method, and the values obtained (by subtraction) for the 
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amino-nitrogen of the muscle alone closely resemble those found by Van 
Slyke [1913-14] for dog muscle and by Parnas and Wagner [1914] and 
Meyerhof [19^4] for frog muscle. 

Oxygen uptake on adding glutamic and aspartic acids. 

The measurements of oxygen uptake were made with Barcroft differential 
manometers and the results are given in Table V. The oxygen uptake of the 
muscle alone was measured by placing in one cup 1-5 cc. buffer solution and 
1*5 cc. water; in the other, 1*5 cc. buffer solution, 0-5 g. of muscle and 1 cc. 
of water. To find the increased uptake due to addition of the amino-acids, 
1-5 cc. of buffer solution and 0*5 g. of muscle were placed on each side, with 

1 cc. of water on one side and 1 cc. of the amino-acid solution (neutralised 
with NaOH) on the other. The muscle was added to the solutions at 
the last moment before the cups were attached ; the apparatus was shaken in 
the bath for 15 minutes with the taps open. The taps were then (dosed, and 
readings were made at intervals. In the earlier experiments, 10 drops of 
40 % potassium hydroxide were placed in the central cup for absorbing 
carbon dioxide; in later experiments, on the advice of Dr M. Dixon, a roll of 
filter paper soaked in 5 % KOH was placed instead in the cup, and projected 
from it. The bath was kept at 37° for the pigeon muscle, and at 20° for frog 
muscle. The oxygen uptake of the pigeon muscle alone fell off rapidly after 
about hours; by the time an almost steady state was reached the oxygen 
taken up usually amounted to about 1800 mm.'^ for 0*5 g. muscle, although 
with some samples it was as high as 2400, and with others as low as 500, 
for no obvious reason. The increased uptake found in the presence of glutamic 
and aspartic acids usually varied with the respiratory activity of the muscle 
alone, being greater if the control respiration was high and lower if the control 
respiration was feeble. The calculated oxygen required for oxidation of 5 mg. 
glutamic acid to ammonia, carbon dioxide and water is 3330 mm.^; for 5 mg. 
of aspartic acid it is 2220 mm.®: for half quantities of ea(3h, 2775 mm.® When 
5 mg. of the amino-acid was added, the increased oxygen uptake during the 
time of the experiment usually amounted to about 1500 mm.®, two-thirds to 
one-half of the calculated maximum. The extra uptake usually began very 
slowly, and after about 1 hour increased rapidly, to fall off again in another 

2 hours. Wh(3n the experiment was stopped, the uptake usually con¬ 
tinued, but at a very slow rate. When 10 mg. of acid was added, about the 
same oxygen uptake occurred in the time, but from the shape of the curve 
was obviously quite incomplete. When 1 mg. was added, oxygen uptake 
practically came to a standstill by the end of the experiment. Here there was 
usually enough oxygen, absorbed to account for complete oxidation, and 
sometimes even larger quantities were absorbed (see Figs. 1 and 2). These 
last experiments may not be very reliable; the oxygen uptake of the muscle 
alone is so much greater than the increase caused by addition, that small 
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Table V. 





Total amount 






of extra 

Control 


No. 


Acids added 

O2 uptake 

O2 uptake 

Duration 

of exp. 

Tissue 

mg. 

mm. 3 

mm.^ 

hrs. 

B1 

Washed pigeon 

2-6 Hli; 2-5 HS 

68-2 




(10 vois. 20 min.) 

5 HO 

131 




5 HA 

9-5 





Control 

— 

104-2 


B2 

Washed iiigcon 

2-5 HO; 2-5 HA 

272-5 


4 

(see N10) 

(10 vols. i j min.) 

5 HO 

114-4 



5 HA 

28tl-0 





Control 

— 

284-4 


B3 

Pigeon 

2-5 HO; 2-6 HA 

1478 


Si 


5 HO 
Control 

1418 

1905 



B4 

Pigeon 

T) HA 

1257 


4i 



1 HA 
Control 

637 

861 


B5 

Pigc'on 

5 HO 

2072 


4i 



C'ontrol 

— 

2370 


Bt) 

Pigeon 

5 HA 

518 





1 HA 

3.36 





Control 

— 

561 


B7 

Pigeon 

10 HO 

174.3 


5i 



5HG 

1673 





1 HO 

709 





Control 

— 

2013 


B8 

Pigeon 

1 HA 

747 


3i 


1 BU 

452 





Control 

— 

1570 


BO 

Washed pigeon 

5 HA 

49-1 




(10 vols. 20 min.) 

5 HO 

35 2 




Control 

— 

194 


BIO 

Pigeon 

0-5 HG +0-5 HA 

636-0 




Control 

— 

1848 


Bll 

Frog washed 

5 HA 

0 


5 


(10 vols. 20 min.) 

5 HG 

194 




2-5HG + 2r)HA 

127-5 





Control 

— 

30-6 


B12 

Frog washed 

3HG 

246 


7 


(10 vols. 20 min.) 

2 HG 

182-8 




IHG 

Control 

147-5 

57 



B13 

Pigeon washed 

5 HG 

285-5 


6J 


(10 vois. 20 min.) 

5 HA 

87-0 




2r>HG + 2-5HA 

123-5 





Control 

— 

414 


B14 

Pigeon washed 

5HG 

31-7 




(10 vols. 20 min.) 

5 HA 

0 




2 5 HG + 2-5HA 

0 





Control 

— 

146-0 


B15 

Frog washed* 

6HG 

32-9 


6 


5 HA 

0 





Control 

— 

0 


B16 

Pigeon washed* 

+ 5HG 

24-7 




+ 5 HA 

0 





Control 

— 

69-2 


B17 

Pigeon 

5HG 

1917 




6 HA 

1626 





Control 

— 

2495 


B18 

Frog 

IHG 

245-2 


19i 


0*5 HG 
Control 

1101 

180-5 



B19 

Pigeon 

5 HA 

1399 

— 



* Six times with 10 volumes of phosphate solution (48 g. Na2HP04,2H2O+ 54 g* KH2PO4 
per litre) [see Hahn and Haarmann, 1928], 
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Fig. I- 

- 0 - 0 - Uptake of ooDtrol. 

-O-O-Extra uptake with 5 mg. glutamic acul, 

- 0 - 0 - Extra uptake with 10 mg. glutamic acid. 

- 0 - 0 -Extra uptake with 1 mg. glutamic acid. 



Fig. 2. 

-- 0 - Uptake of controL 

-Q-Extra uptake with 6 mg. succinic acid; 5 mg. more added at J,. 

- 0 - Extra uptake with 5 mg. glutamic acid; 5 mg. more added at |. 

- 0 -Extra uptake with 6 mg. aspartic acid. Exp. B 10. 

-H-Uptake of control. 

- 0 - 0 -Extra uptake with 0-5 mg. aspartic acid 4-0-5 mg. glutamic acid. 
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variations in the amount of muscle tissue in the different cups, or small 
variations in the degree of chopping, might have large effects. 

Attempts to reduce the control respiration without too much diminishing 
the effect of adding the amino-acids were unsuccessful in the case of the 
pigeon; the oxidation of the added amino-acid was usually reduced to a 
greater extent than the control respiration, and in some experiments was almost 
absent. Addition of the two amino-acids together seemed to have no greater 
effect than addition of either alone with the washed or imwashed muscle. 



I. Uptake of control. 

n. Extra uptake with 1 mg. glutamic acid added, 
in, Extra uptake with 2 mg. glutamic acid added. 

IV. Extra ujdake with 3 mg. glutamic acid added. 

Frog muscle (as was suggested to me by Dr D. C. Harrison) proved much 
more satisfactory material for a study of the oxygen uptake. By washing 
once with 10 vohimes of distilled water the control resj)iration falls to about 
40 mm.® for 0*5 g. at 20^ for 7 hours, while the iucreased uptake due to the 
fidded amino-acid is five or six times this amount. With washed frog muscle, 
aspartic acid had no effect. The rate of oxygen uptake varied according to 
the concentration of added glutamic acid, but the relative absorption was 
greatest with the smallest amounts (see Fig. 3). The highest was 3 atoms of 
oxygen per molecule when 1 mg. of glutamic acid was added. 

Oxygen uptake with other amino-acids and ammonium salts. 

In Table VI are given the results of adding some other amino-acids and 
also ammonium chloride to unwashed pigeon muscle. With 1*75 mg. ammonium 
chloride, nearly 30 % inhibition of the muscle’s own respiration was found; 
with a tenth of this amount only slight inhibition took place. In these two 
experiments an equivalent amount of sodium chloride was placed in the 
opposite Barcroft cup. Glycine, alanine, valine, leucine and tyrosine all 
showed inhibitory action, sometimes to a very marked degree (see Fig. 4). 
Glutamic and aspartic acids thus seem to occupy a very special j)osition with 
regard to muscle. 
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Table VI. 

Oxygen 

uptake 

Inhibition 

Duration 

No. 

Material 

Substances added 

0 / 

/o 

hre. 

B 20 

Pigeon 

NH 4 CI (1*75 mg.) 

1700 

27 

5 


Control 

2274 



B21 

Pigeon 

NH 4 CI (0-18 mg.) 

817 

5 

4 


Control 

861 



B 22 

Pigeon 

1 mg. glycine 

1381 

12 

4 

(see B 8 ) 

Control 

1570 



B23 

Pigeon 

5 mg. alanine 

1433 

33 

3i 


1 mg. alanine 

1743 

18 




Control 

2125 



B24 

Pigeon 

r> mg. leucine 

890 

35 

5i 


5 mg. valine 

448 

07 




Control 

1378 



B25 

Pigeon 

5 mg. leucine 

983 

9 

4i 


5 mg. valine 

880 

18 




Sat. sol. tyrosine 

799 

20 




Cbntrol 

1080 





I. uptake of control. 

II. Uptake after addition of 1 ing. alanine. 

III. Uptake after addition of 5 mg. alanine. 


Disappearance op added aspartic acid. 

These experiments were carried out in order to ascertain whether, under 
conditions such that a marked increase in oxygen uptake would occur, the 
added aspartic acid showed any corresponding decrease in amount. 

I am indebted to Mr B. Woolf for the suggestion that the aspartic acid 
might be estimated by conversion into malic acid, as a method was available 
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for estimation of the latter in muscle. A large number of preliminary experi¬ 
ments showed that with NaNOg and acetic acid at room temperature or 
higher deamination was complete, but a large part of the equivalent malic 
acid had disappeared, presumably by oxidation. The best results were finally 
obtained in the following way. 10 cc. of the neutral solution containing 
aspartic acid cooled to O'" were treated with 1 cc. 30 % NaN 02 and 0-25 cc. 
50 % H 2 SO 4 . The mixture was kept at 0 "^ over night, being shaken well at 
frequent intervals during the first hour. Deamination was then found to be 
practically complete, and 80 % of the calculated malic acid was found. 

The experiments were carried out in the following way. Five g. samples of 
minced muscle were suspended in 25 cc. of 1*4 % phosphate in bottles of 
250 cc. capacity. One bottle (A) contained 50 mg. of aspartic acid. All were 
shaken very gently, in a horizontal position, at 37° for 4| hours. The bottles 
were opened for re-aeration every half hour. At the end of the time one 
bottle (C f) received 10 cc. solution containing 50 mg. aspartic acid, and 
lOcc. water was added to the third (C). Each sample was immediately 
washed into a boiling-tube, and coagulated in a boiling water-bath. The 
slightly acid extract was prepared, neutralised and concentrated as in the 
Van Slyke experiments. To the clear solution, measuring 10 cc., 1 cc. NaNOg 
and 0-25 cc. 50 % H 2 SO 4 were added at 0 °, as described. The next day the 
excess of nitrous acid was removed by adding 0-3 g. of urea, and shaking till 
effervescence had subsided. The solutions were neutralised and made up to 
25 cc. They were placed in covered flasks on a boiling water-bath; 5 g. 
iminium acetate Avas added, and the flasks were heated for 20 minutes. The 
contents were cooled in the dark and filtered. The rotation was taken, using 
the green line of the mercury lamp. Control experiments with malic acid 
solutions containing phosphate and treated Avith uranium acetate in this way 
gave = - 430°. 

Experiment A1, 

Cliange iu % 

Kciftdings rotation recovered 

Zero 1 •4° 

0 ir> 

C+ 0-37 M3 04 

A 0-95 0-55 32 

These figures show that only about half the aspartic acid is present after 
the incubation. 

An attempt was made to get conditions on the large scale more resembling 
those in the Barcroft cups. Five g. samples of muscle in 25 cc. of solution 
were placed in litre Roux bottles, the flat surface of which was about 
220 sq. cm,, or ten times the area of the bottom of a Barcroft cup. A stout 
Avire passed through the rubber stopper of each Roux bottle, holding in the 
centre of the bottle a porcelain boat. The boat contained filter paper soaked 
with 5 % KOH. In order to promote oxidation, the bottles were filled with 
oxygen before the experiment began, then they were all placed horizontally 
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in a bath at 37“^, attached to an overhead bar, which moved gently backwards 
and forwards. The final solutions were made up to 15 cc. 


Expefim-ent A 2. 


Zero 

C 

Reading 

3-24'^ 

3-30 

Cliangc 
in rotation 

% 

recovered 

C14- 

148 

1-82° 

()3 

C2 + 

]‘60 

1-7 

01 

A 

210 

1-2 

42 


Here about two-thirds of the aspartic acid remain. 

In a third experiment the procedure was exactly as just described, but 
the muscle was chopped with fine scissors as for the Barcroft experiments, 
instead of being minced. A sample was used for oxygen uptake estimation 
(see B19), and the contents of the Barcroft cups were used afterwards for 
Van Slyke estimations (see Nil). The solutions were made up to 15-5 cc., 
and sodium light was used. was found under these conditions to be 

— 350°, The solution is acid, and the value agrees with that (— 345°) found 
by Itzig [1901] for the compound Ur 03 C 4 He 05 . Addition of alkali, as observed 
by Walden [1897], increases the rotation to a maximum; almost the same 
maximum (— 512°) was found by Walden for the compound lTr() 3 C 4 H 505 Na. 

Experiment A 3, 


Zero 

Reading 

3-4^ 

Change 
in rotation 

0 / 

/o 

recovered 

C1 + 

50 

1 

71 

C2 + 

41) 

1-5 

00 

A1 

4-4 

10 

44 

A2 

4*3 

0-9 

40 


Here about three-sevenths of the aspartic acid has disappeared; the 
oxygen uptake observed in the time was 1399 mm.^, or almost two-thirds of 
the amount needed for complete oxidation; the amino-nitrogen was unchanged. 

Discussion. 

The results described in this paper make it seem very probable that, if 
free glutamic and aspartic acids are present in the muscle or are brought to 
it in the blood stream, then production of succinic, fumaric and malic acids 
must follow, and also an increase in oxygen uptake, probably due to oxidation 
of these three acids (although there is no evidence that all the glutamic or 
aspartic acid oxidised passes thi'ough the stage of a 4-carbon non-amino-acid). 

A comparison of the oxygen uptake curve obtained when glutamic or 
aspartic acid is added to tmwashed pigeon muscle with that obtained when 
succinic acid is added, shows that the two curves are very similar (see Fig. 2). 
The chief differences are, firstly, that in the latter case the uptake persists 
rather longer, and practically the calculated total is absorbed; and secondly 
that, when the absorption has come to a standstill, it is possible, by adding 
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more succinic acid, to call forth another marked oxygen absorption, while 
addition of glutamic acid has no effect. This suggests that the mechanism 
responsible for the conversion of the amino-acid into succinic or fumaric acid 
gradually fails, and that under the conditions of the experiment it has failed 
before complete conversion has had time to take place. If we now consider 
the aerobic experiments on the large scale, we find, in the first place, that 
less aspartic acid disappeared (only one-half to one-third) than one would 
expect from the Barcroft experiments (onc-half to two-thirds). Secondly, in 
Exp. 03, with added succinic acid, a large quantity of fumaric and malic 
acids appeared at the end of the experiment, while, from the same amount of 
glutamic and aspartic acids, only about one-ninth of the amount of fumaric 
and malic acids appeared. These facts might again be explained by the com¬ 
paratively early failure of the enzyme system producing succinic and fumaric 
from glutamic and aspartic acids; conditions on the large scale are probably 
less favourable than in the Barcroft cups. The succinic and fumaric acids formed 
during the early period of the experiment would gradually be oxidised further. 
One must not, however, lose sight of the possibility that, even under aerobic 
conditions, only about 25% of the amino-acids passes through succinic acid, 
the rest following some other path of breakdown. 

As regards the possible occurrence of the amino-acids in question in the 
free state in muscle, Osborne and Heyl [1908] for chicken muscle and Osborne 
and Jones [1909] for ox muscle have shown that glutamic acid constitutes 
about 16 % of the protein and aspartic acid about 4 %. Micko [1908] found 
free glutamic acid, alanine and taurine in meat extract, but figures for the 
free amino-acids of fresh muscle do not seem to be available. There is 0*07 % 
of amino-nitrogen present in the muscle, and this is probably largely contained 
in free amino-acids; for the nitrogen of creatine and methylguanidine is not 
estimated by Van Slyke’s method [Van Slyke, 1911], and there are only 
traces of carnosinc present in pigeon muscle [Clifford, 1921]. The fact that 
washed frog muscle gives the same sort of yield of succinic acid as unwashed 
muscle, while formation of succinic acid does not take place in w'ashed pigeon 
muscle (although it retains the power to act on added glutamic and aspartic 
acids), may be due to the greater acidity developed in a short time by the 
pigeon muscle. This might enable the content of amino-acids to be washed 
out of the pigeon muscle, while in the frog muscle they might not be extracted. 
The fact that, in the silver salts obtained from the muscle alone, malic acid 
was either absent or present only in traces, may point to the origin of the 
succinic acid from glutamic acid alone, unmixed with aspartic. 

It was shown by Thunberg [1920-21] that, if glutamic acid is added to 
washed frog muscle in presence of methylene blue, the methylene blue is 
reduced. Alanine alone of the other amino-acids used gave a similar but much 
slower decoloration. Thunberg postulated oxidative deamination. A little 
later, Abderhalden and Wertheimer [1921] found that addition of glutamic 
acid increases the oxygen uptake of red blood cells, muscle and kidney. The 
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other amino-acids tried had no effect; aspartic acid was tested on the red 
cells, though not on muscle. Ahlgren [1924] showed that, although washed 
frog’s muscle does not activate aspartic acid, yet in the presence of unwashed 
muscle the reduction of methylene blue is accelerated by addition of aspartic 
acid. The appearance of an equilibrium point at partial reduction of methylene 
blue was reminiscent of the behaviour of malic or fuiuaric acid, and he was 
of opinion that hydrolytic deamination wdth formation of malic acid took 
place. Neither Thunberg nor Ahlgren investigated the question of ammonia 
formation. As we have seen, the results of the present work show that no 
simple deamination process occurs, either under aerobic or anaerobic con¬ 
ditions. This agrees with the experience of several workers who have found 
that sterile tissues or tissues with toluene have no power of producing am¬ 
monia from amino-acids. For example, Levene and Meyer [1913, 1, 2] were 
unable to find ammonia formation when aspartic acid, leucine, glycine or 
alanine was added to sterile leucoc}i}es or kidney tissue. Luck [1924], using 
suspensions of various mixed tissues with toluene and hydrolysed gelatin or 
caseinogen as substrate, found no evidence for the formation of ammonia at 
the expense of free amino-nitrogen. That ammonia formation may take place 
in some cases on addition of amino-acids to sterile tissue hr.s, on the other 
hand, been shown by Patey and Holmes [1929] for glycine in the presence 
of washed kidney. That in this case also there is not a straightforward oxidative 
deamination is shown by the fact that, although oxygen is necessary for the 
reaction, an oxygen absorption corresponding to the ammonia production 
could not be demonstrated. 

As a hypothesis which would not contradict the facts described in this 
paper we might consider the possibility of the linkage of the NHg-group of 
the glutamic acid with some reactive carbohydrate residue in the muscle; 
when oxidation and splitting off of the nitrogen with production of succinic 
acid occurs, the nitrogen is left in combination with this carbon chain, a new 
a-amino-acid thus being formed. 

It is well known that the oxidation of amino-acids in tritro may take 
different courses according to the presence or absence of carbohydrate sub¬ 
stances. Fearon and Montgomery [1924] have pointed this out for the oxida¬ 
tion of glycine with dilute permanganate; more cyanic acid is formed and less 
ammonia when formaldehyde or glucose is present, and Fearon suggests that 
this result is due to combination between the NHa-group of the glycine and 
the aldehyde radical. 

As regards the ammonia production by tissues, several workers have found 
carbohydrate or similar compounds to have an inhibitory effect upon this. 
Warburg, Posener and Negelein [1924], using rat carcinoma and retina, 
showed that both the anaerobic and the aerobic formation of ammonia were 
reduced to about one-tenth of their value by addition of glucose. Meyerhof, 
Lohmann and Meier [1925] found that the diaphragm muscle of starved rats 
produces ammonia in aerobic conditions, and this ammonia production is 
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greatly lessened by adding glucose, lactic acid or pyruvic acid. Watchorn and 
Holmes [1927] found less ammonia and urea formed during growth of tissue 
cultures when the medium contained glucose; and Patey and Holmes [1929], 
using washed kidney tissue, found that the aerobic (though not the anaerobic) 
ammonia production was much less in presence of glucose.’ The ammonia 
production from added glycine was not affected. If, in the case of glutamic 
and aspai*tic acids, in muscle, the presence of carbohydrate or its breakdown 
products prevents the appearance of free ammonia, then this prevention 
goes on anaerobically as well as in oxygen. This behaviour of certain carbon 
compoimds in lessening ammonia formation is usually regarded as indicating 
‘‘protein-sparing action’’; in the present case, where it is postulated that one 
amino-acid is formed from another, part of the latter being oxidised, it would 
more correctly be described as “nitrogen-sparing.” 

It has been suggested by Thunberg [1920-21] that succinic acid might arise 
by removal of hydrogen atoms from two acetic acid molecules, and conden¬ 
sation of the residues. If this were the case, succinic acid might play an 
important part in fat metabolism, and also, as Wieland [1922] has pointed 
out, ill carbohydrate metabolism. Lactic acid may give rise to pyruvic acid, 
and the latter by decarboxylation and oxidation to acetic acid. Very recently 
it has been shown by Butkewitsch and FedorofE [1929] that, in presence of 
the mould Mucor stolonifer, acetic acid may be converted, to the extent of 
15-30 %, into succinic and fumaric acids. 

It has never, how^ever, been possible to show' that acetic acid can give 
rise to succinic acid in muscle. With unw'ashed muscle. Cl utter buck [1927] 
failed to find any increase in malic acid following upon incubation with acetate 
in oxygen; and I have similarly failed to find any increase with w^ashed muscle. 
This does not prove that the condensation does not take place; in unw^ashed 
muscle a sufficiency of acetic acid may always be present, so that addition of 
more has no effect, wffiile with w^ashed muscle some part of the enzyme system 
responsible may have been removed. 

Clutterbuck and Raper [1925, 1] have shown that y-oxidation of fatty 
acids may take place with hydrogen peroxide m intro, and they suggest that 
succinic acid may be formed in this w^ay in the body; their experiments, 
however, on injecting ^-phenylhexoic acid, gave negative results, no phenyl- 
succinic acid appearing in the urine [1925, 2], 

In conclusion, it may be said that, although formation of succinic acid 
from glutamic and subsequent oxidation of the succinic acid is probably a part 
of muscle metabolism, yet it is not suggested that this is the only origin of the 
succinic acid in the body, or that the only function of the “ succinoxydone ” 
is to oxidise an intermediate stage in the breakdown of these amino-acids. 
Under anaerobic conditions, succinic acid formation seems to be a self- 
hindered reaction; under aerobic conditions, the acid is oxidised away and 
its formation cannot be measured; it may therefore play some as yet un¬ 
detected part in carbohydrate and fat metabolism in vivo. 
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Summary. 

1. It has been shown that glutamic and aspartic acids, when added to 
minced muscle under anaerobic conditions, give rise to an increased amount 
of succinic, fumaric, and malic acids. The maximum amount of extra acid 
obtained was about 37 % of the equivalent of the amino-acids when both 
were added together; about 15 % when aspartic acid alone was added; and 
aboiit 11 % when glutamic acid alone was added. From the mixed amino- 
acids or from aspartic acid alone, malic and fumaric as well as succinic acid 
were formed; from glutamic acid only succinic. 

2. Ammonia was not produced during this formation of succinic, fumaric, 
and malic acids; nor could any increase of urea, uric acid, or amide-nitrogen 
bo found. The amino-nitrogen (estimated by Van Slyke’s method) at the end 
of the experiments was equal to that of the controls plus that of the added 
amino-acid. 

3. An increased oxygen uptake was found when glutamic or aspartic acid 
was added to minced muscle. This uptake usually corresponded to one-half 
or two-thirds of the calculated amount for bomplete oxidation. The other 
amino-acids tried (glycine, alanine, valine, leucine and ^-yrosine) had an 
inhibitory effect on the muscle’s own respiration. 

4. Under aerobic conditions traces of malic and fumaric acids were found 
after addition of glutamic and aspartic acids. No change in the soluble 
nitrogen fractions was found. 

5. A method for estimation of aspartic acid was worked out, and by its 
aid it Was found that after incubation with muscle in air or oxygen one-half 
to two-thirds of the aspartic acid had disappeared. 

6. It is suggested that possibly a combination of the amino-group with 
some reactive carbohydrate residue takes place; then when splitting and 
oxidation occur the amino-group is retained in the form of a new amino-acid. 

I am very grateful to Miss M. Stephenson and Dr J. Needham for advice 
in practical details and to Sir F. G. Hopkins for his continual interest and 
encouragement. 

Much of this work was done during the tenure of a Beit Memorial Fellow¬ 
ship. 
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SAMUEL BARNETT SCHRYVER (1869-1929). 

The death of Samuel Barnett Schryver, which occurred on August 21st, 1929, 
after an illness of several months’ duration, has deprived Biochemistry of an 
active worker, possessed of a mind fertile in original ideas, and still at the height 
of intellectual activity. Schryver was an original member of the Biochemical 
Society, in the affairs of which he always took a great interest, and he fre¬ 
quently presided over the meetings held in his laboratory at South Kensington. 
Schryver was born in London in 1869 and wm educated at University College 
School, University College and the University of Leipzig where he graduated 
Ph.D. After his return to England he was appointed in 1893 Demonstrator 
in Chemistry under Campbell Brown at University College, Liverpool, where 
he remained until 1897. Early in 1898 he joined the staff of the Wellcome 
Research Laboratory and retained this position until March 1901, when he 
was appointed Lecturer in Physiological Chemistry at University College, 
London. Up to this time he had been engaged in research on a variety of 
subjects in Organic Chemistry, but here for the first time he came into direct 
contact with biochemical problems and henceforward until liis death he was 
continuously engaged in biochemical and physiological research. He left 
University College in 1907, on his appointment as Physiological Chemist to 
the Research Institute of the Cancer Hospital and in 1913 joined the Staff 
of the Imperial College of Science at South Kensington as Assistant Professor, 
becoming full Professor of Biochemistry in 1920. He was elected to the 
Fellowship of the Royal Society in 1928. 

In 1910 Schryver married Miss E. Davies, who, with their two daughters, 
sui-vives him. 

In the course of unsuccessful attempts to effect synthesis of proteins from 
peptones in presence of intestinal mucous membrane his attention was drawn 
to the phenomenon of autolysis, w^hich was investigated in some detail (1904, 
1905, 1906). He finally reached the conclusion that the autolysis of the 
organs m vivo was regulated by chemical means and that the normal supply 
of nitrogenous food yielded by its breakdown sufficient ammonia to prevent 
the tissues from becoming acid and then undergoing autolysis. 

Whilst at University College he also made experiments (with Hamill) on 
the excretion of nitrogen by normal individuals, finding that it corresponded 
to a daily intake of 93 g. of protein. In the course of investigations carried 
out for the Local Government Board he devised new and delicate methods 
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for the detection of tin and of formaldehyde in foodstuffs. The application 
of the latter test enabled him to show the production of formaldehyde when 
chlorophyll was exposed to sunlight in the presence of moist carbon dioxide. 

At the Cancer Hospital he carried out with Dr C. Singer investigations 
on the gastric juice in malignant and non-malignant diseases of the stomach 
and duodenum (1913) in which chemical methods (e.g. determination of the 
peptic index and of the ratio of acid combined with amino-acids to total 
nitrogen) were applied to diagnosis. Here too he began work on the state of 
aggregation of matter which led directly to the study of clot formation, the 
results of which formed the subject of a series of papers published between 
1910 and 1919. These included useful studies of the relation betwe.en the vis¬ 
cosity and surface tension of salt solutions and tlie effect of these salts on 
clotting and gel formation, and an intensiv(' examination of the clotting of 
milk by rennin, in the course of which he showed that caseinogen is converted 
into a less soluble ‘'metacaseinogen'' by treatment with hot water, but that 
this substance differs in properties from the casein produced by rennin. 

Schryver’s deep interest in gel formation was maintained in the investi¬ 
gations which he carried out at the Imf^erial College. These followed two 
main lines. In the first place he attacked tht> constituents of plant cells, 
preparing and studying the proteins of leaves and also studying the cell wall, 
from which he isolated the pectins and hemicelluloses which take a part in 
its structure. He came to the conclusion that pectinogen is a trimethyl ester 
of pectic acid loosely combined with metalhc ions, such as Ca, and tlnit 
pectic acid and the hemicelluloses, a number of which wore isolated from 
various materials, were both complexes of ''uronic acids'^ and sugars, as 
suggested by Ling and Ehrlich. For such complexes he suggested the name 
‘'polyuronides.” Lignification of tissue he found (1928) to be accompanied 
by the disappearance of pectins. 

The second group of researches arose from work done under the auspices 
of the Adhesives Research Committee of which he was made a member. This 
Committee was appointed by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research in 1919 to take over the work of the Adhesives Committee originally 
appointed by the Conjoint Board of Scientific Societies in the latter part of 
1917. This work resulted in two series of papers, on the preparation, purifica¬ 
tion and properties of gelatin and on the separation of the products of protein 
hydrolysis. Many of these results are also contained in the First and Second 
Reports of the Adhesives Research Committee (1922, 192f>) and a Third 
Report is in course of preparation. 

The formation of gelatin from its precursors, collagen and ossein, was 
studied from the physico-chemical standpoint with interesting results. 
Elaborate attempts were made to “purify” gelatin and obtain a material 
which could be regarded as a chemical entity, but without complete success. 

A large degree of purification could be effected by electrolysis and by floccu¬ 
lation in an electric field. The resulting material, however, is probably to 
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somf^ degree contaminated by products formed by the action of water, which 
produces an irreversible change, measurable in a few hours, even at 37'^. 
Such ‘‘purified” gelatin is almost insoluble in water at 15"^ and is very similar 
in properties to the globulins, from which it differs by its power of readily 
forming gels when dispersed in either acids, alkalis or salts. 

In the course of these researches the important observation was made that 
the composition of gelatin was not constant, but varied with the treatment 
to which either the gelatin itself or its precursor had been subjected. This was 
detected by a variation in the percentage of the total nitrogen of the hydro¬ 
lysis products which was precipitated by phosphotungstic acid (diamino- 
nitrogen). Thus the hydrolysis products of gelatin from a precursor which 
had been treated with dilute alkali yielded 29*5 %, whereas those of gelatin 
from the same precursor treated with dilute acid gave only 26*00 % of 
diamino-nitrogen: gelatin itself showed similar changes. 

These facts have been criticised by Daft, working in the Carlsberg 
Laboratory, but the criticism has been refuted by Thimann, one of Schryver’s 
students. The investigation of this phenomenon led to the work on the sepa¬ 
ration of the products of protein hydrolysis. In this pioneering work, which 
must be regarded as preliminary and awaiting further extension and con¬ 
firmation, Schryver developed a method of separation of the products of 
protein hydrolysis whicli depended on the use of Siegfried’s barium carbamate 
compounds of the amino-acids. In this way he obtained from the hydrolysis 
products of isinglass (and edestin, but not of caseinogen or egg-albumin) 
hydroxylysine, in the form of a barium carbamate soluble in 70 % alcohol 
but insoluble in cold water, wliilst from the glutelin which he isolated from 
oats he obtained two new hydroxyamino-acids, hydroxyaminobutyric acid, 
which forms an insoluble copper salt, and hydroxyaminovaleric acid, which 
forms a soluble copper salt. 

In addition to this he obtained a new eight-carbon acid, CgHjgOgNg, which 
he termed protoctine, from the phosphotungstic acid precipitate obtained 
from the soluble carbamate from glutelin and the protein of castor bean. 
Finally, d/-lysine was obtained from gelatin which had been treated with 
acid before being hydrolysed and to this the increased percentage of diamino- 
nitrogen found in such gelatin was traced. No clue was, however, found to 
the origin of this extra lysine. 

Schryver (with Chibnall) also initiated an investigation into the proteins 
of leaves, which has been continued with great success by Chibnall. He, 
moreover, isolated a crystalline substance, C 3 H 8 O 4 , from cabbage leaves which 
he regarded as a disaccharide derived from glycollic aldehyde and formal¬ 
dehyde. 

From 1918 up to the time of his death he was also engaged in researches 
on the autolysis and nutrition of yeast in connection with the Research 
Scheme of the Institute of Brewing. The interesting fact was observed that 
when yeast is washed it only autolyses very slowly, and much work was 
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expended in endeavouring to trace the presumed agent removed by washing, 
but without any definite result (1927). The work on yeast nutrition had only 
reached a preliminary stage at the time of Schryver’s death. 

He was the author of two books. An introduction to the study of biological 
chemistry (1918) provided a general introduction to organic chemistry, followed 
by special chapters on ‘‘The chief chemical constituents of the animal body 
(fats and lipoids, carbohydrates, proteins)”; “The methods employed for 
the investigation of chemical changes within the animal organism (metabolism, 
total and intermediary) and “The chemical processes taking place in plants 
(including enzyme actions).” This was also the plan he adopted in his 
lectures. He also contributed in 1909 an early volume to Longmans Series 
of Monographs on Biochemistry on The general characteristics of the protems. 

Many of Schryver's researches were published in collaboration with his 
students, a number of whom are now pursuing independent investigations in 
continuation of the work first begun under his direction at South Kensington. 

A. H. 



XXIX. THE EFFECT OF CEREAL EXTRACTS 
ON BLOOD-CALCIUM. 


By LOUIS MIRVISH. 

From the Department of Physiology^ University of Cape Town. 

{Received December 31st, 1929.) 

The concentration of calcium in the blood is remarkably constant in man and 
in the laboratory animals so far investigated. Apart from such procedures as 
dilution of the blood, or administration of salts of calcium or phosphorus, the 
blood‘Calcium has not been found to vary to any appreciable extent, except 
under the influence of certain internal secretions. Collip [1925] has established 
the role of the parathyroid in raising the blood-calcium, and Mirvish and 
Bosman [1927] have shown that extracts of bovine ovaries are able to bring 
about a fall of blood-calcium in a characteristic manner in both rabbits and 
man. A very similar action was found for extracts of suprarenal cortex 
[Mirvish and Bosman, 1929, 1], and probably also for the testis [Mirvish and 
Bosman, 1929, 2]. Bearing in mind the necessity for correlation of animal and 
plant physiolog}^ I proceeded to investigate extracts of plant organs, and chose 
oatmeal as a convenient possible source of this ‘'ovarian'’ substance. 

Oatmeal has been shown to be associated in some way with a pathological 
phase of calcium metabolism, i.e. rickets. The chief evidence in this connection 
has been brought forward by E. Mellanby [1922], who showed that puppies 
on a bare sufficiency of the antirachitic vitamin D could be made to develop 
rickets by feeding on a diet of cereals, the most potent rickets-producing of 
which was oatmeal. This work w^as later extended by Green and Mellanby 
[1928], who showed that the same interfering action of cereals on the calcifica¬ 
tion of bones could be demonstrated in rats, and an ingenious method was 
evolved by these observers to determine quantitatively the degree of anti¬ 
calcifying activity of different cereals. They also showed that this anti¬ 
calcifying power could be counteracted by simultaneous administration of 
more vitamin 1) or of calcium carbonate. They could, however, destroy the 
anti-calcifying factor by boiling the oatmeal with 1 % HCl. Holst [1927] has 
obtained similar results. He was able to produce rickets in rats by feeding 
exclusively on cereals and yellow peas, but not by feeding with rice-starch 
alone. If oatmeal is extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid, and the extract 
is given in addition to the starch, the animals develop rickets. It seems, there¬ 
fore, that here is a positive factor, which Holst calls a “toxic substance,” the 
mode of action of which cannot be accounted for by the vitamin-deficiency 
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theory of rickets. Holst finds that the production of rickets by feeding with 
cereals can be prevented by the administration of calcium salts, whereas 
phosphates have no such effect. M. Mellanby [1923], working on puppies, 
found that the greater the amount of cereal eaten, other things being equal, 
the greater the tendency to the production of badly calcified teeth. 

Another series of observations of a different kind points to the presence in 
certain plants of an "‘ovarian” substance. There is evidence that some plants 
contain a substance of the same nature as the “female sex hormone” or 
“oestrin,” as seen by the partially positive vaginal smear reactions obtained 
with extracts of flax and hemp seeds [Kountz, 1927], and by the positive 
oestrus obtained by Loewe and his associates [1927], using willow catkins and 
other plants. 

The purpose of the present experiments was to attempt to obtain from 
oatmeal a substance similar to that extracted from bovine ovaries in its action 
in lowering the blood-calcium. 


Experimental. ^ 

The cereals employed for extraction were oatmeal, wheat germ, and maize 
meal, but the majority of the observations were made on finely ground, un¬ 
treated oatmeal. In the earlier part of my work rectified spirit was used to 
extract the cereal meal directly, either by percolation in the cold or by ex¬ 
tracting on the water-bath and purifying as in the case of the ovary. Most of 
these extracts gave positive results when tested on the blood-calcium, as did 
simple aqueous extracts. But these methods of extraction were not used 
furtfier, as I wanted to ascertain whether the extract of oatmeal with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, which Holst found to be rachitogenic, possessed also the 
calcium-reducing property. The method eventually adopted for the prepara¬ 
tion of extracts, of which a preliminary account has already been given 
[Mirvish, 1929], was as follows. 

The meal was put in canvas bags, which were suspended in a bath con¬ 
taining the solution for extraction, usually 0-5 % to 1 % HCl in -water, and 
left to soak for a day or two. The bath was then placed in a larger water-bath 
and heated fox 2~4 hours. The fluid extract was then poured off, and the bags 
of meal drained without being squeezed. The bags of meal were then extracted 
a second time either with plain water or again with 0*5 % HCl in water exactly 
as before, and the two extracts combined. On an average 6 litres of water 
were used to extract 1 kg. of meal, yielding a yellowish solution containing 
a minimum of starch. 

The solution was next evaporated to small bulk. During all evaporations, 
sodium hydroxide was added from time to time, in order to keep the solution 
constantly weakly acid to litmus. When the bulk of the solution was reduced 
to about a quarter of the original volume, it was filtered through glass-wool 
and the evaporation continued until the final volume was about 100 cc. It 
was then dialysed against distOled water for 24-48 hours. The inner liquid was 
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discarded and the yellow dialysate evaporated to small volume. Several crops 
of crystals (mostly NaCl) could be removed by cooling on ice and further 
evaporation. Finally one obtained a browmish-coloured paste, and for a time 
a neutralised aqueous solution of this was used for injection. Later, however, 
this material was extracted with boiling 95 % alcohol, and the oily yellowish- 
brown liquid remaining after evaporation of the alcohol was dissolved in water 
and used for injection. 

The technique for estimating the effect of the extracts on the blood- 
calcium level was that employed for studying the effect of the ovarian extract 
[Mirvish and Bosman, 1927]. Rabbits, kept under standard conditions, were 
injected with varying amounts of the extracts, and blood was drawn before 
injection and at various intervals after injection. The previous work on ovary 
showed that the blood-calcium falls most frequently 24-48 hours after in¬ 
jection. Control injections of other tissues (muscle, brain, pancreas, spleen, 
kidney), and of cholesterol and olive oil produce no such fall in blood-calcium, 
and one must therefore attribute it to the specific substance present in the 
extract. Some of the results obtained with various types of extract are given 
in Table I. 


Table L In jection of various extracts of oatmeal compared 
ivith injection of ovarian extract. 

8 erum-calcium in mg. per 100 cc. 


Rabbit 

Inject/cd sn boutaneou8ly 

Normal 

After 

24 hrs. 

After 

48 hrs. 

After 
72 hrs. 

11 

(latmcal extracted with 95 alcohol. 
Extract reprcHenting 40 g. oatmeal 

17-5 

180 

17-5 

16-9 

12 

„ „ 60 g. 

17-5 

14-5 

14-5 

16-5 

39 

150 g. 

150 

lO'O 

12-1 

— 

40 

„ „ 375 g. 

14 0 

11-3 

13-8 

— 

41 

j. 375 g. ,, 

15 0 

12-2 

11 0 

—- 

R 1 

Oatmeal extracted with water. 

Extract W representing 150 g. oatmeal 

13-5 

120 

12-5 

110 

R2 

„ M 300 g. 

140 

110 

11-5 

10-0 

Rr> 

200 g. .. 

12-8 

10-5 

— 

— 

R6 

600 g. „ 

11*5 

6-6 

— 


Y4 

Oatmeal extracted with 0-5 % HCl. 
Extract A representing 200 g. oatmeal 

EM 

KM 

9-3 

14-3 

Y5 

250 g. 

13-6 

13* 1 

9-8 

— 

Y6 

,, ,, 650 g. ,, 

121 

8-8 

a 0-7 

13-6 

16 

» E „ 180 g. „ 

15-3 

13-55 

14-5 

11-5 

17 

270 g. „ 

16-7 

14-0 

11-8 

— 

20 

„ 0 „ 400 g, „ 

140 

150 

11-5 

— 

21 

„ M 800 g. 

11-5 

12-0 

7-0 

— 

A 

Alcoholic extracts of bovine ovary. 
Representing 26 g. of ovary 

14-5 

10-5 

15-0 


B 

„ 40 g. „ 

150 

13-0 

11-5 

— 

0 

25 g. „ 

170 

14-5 

140 

— 


These results are very similar to those obtained with ovarian extract, the 
only difference being that the minimal effective dose is much larger than in the 
case of the ovary. I next tested the dialysate of this material, as Holst found 
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that his rachitogenic fraction was dialysable, and this fraction, as well as an 
alcoholic solution of it, was also found to be calcium-reducing. The method of 
extraction is of course by no means quantitative, nevertheless it is apparent 
that each process of refinement of the extract progressively lowers its potency 
(Table II). 


Table IT. Injection of dialysed extracts of oatmeal. 

Serum-calcium in mg. per 100 cc. 


Rabbit 

Injected subcutaneously 

r 

Normal 

After 
24 hrs. 

After 
48 hrs. 

After 
72 hrs. 

After 
96 hrs. 

.35 

Oatmeal extracted with 0-5 % HCl and 
dialysed. Dialysato employed. 
Representing 150 g. oatmeal 

160 

17-0 

17-5 

16-0 

14-0 

37 

„ 225 g. „ 

12-5 

1.3-8 

13*3 

14-0 

38 

350 g. 

140 

14 5 

14-7 

15-0 

14-7 

39 

„ * 350 g. 

140 

12-3 

11-2 

13*7 

13-7 

40 

,, 1000 g. „ 

150 

12-5 

10-2 

10-3 

13-8 


Oatmeal extracted with 0*t5 % HCl, dialy- 
sate then extracted with 95 % alcohol. 


14 

Representing 600 g. oatmeal 

15-0 , 

15-5 

15-0 

150 

15-0 

16 

„ bOO g. 

160 

17-0 

16-0 

15-0 

16-5 

16 

„ 960 g. „ 

16-0 

11-0 

15-0 

15-0 

16-0 

17 

„ 12(K) g. „ 

l.VO 

14-0 

12-5 

15-0 

15-0 

19 

„ 1800 g. „ 

17-5 

13-5 

1.5-0 

13-0 

15-0 

20 

1920 g. „ 

17-5 

12-0 

16-0 

15-5 

17-0 

21 

„ 2160 g. „ 

18-0 

16-0 

13-0 

16*0 

16-0 

9 

„ 960 g. 

17-5 

14-5 

16-0 

16-0 

15*0 

10 

„ 1600 g. 

18-0 

15*0 

13-5 

J50 

180 

11 

„ 2400 g. „ 

16-0 

10-0 

14-9 

16-0 

17-0 


* Injected intraperitonc^ally. 


Discussion. 

In genera] the results show that oatmeal extracts are able to reduce the 
blood-calcium of rabbits, botli male and female, the maximum depression 
occurring on an average at the end of 24 hours, w ith a return to normal usually 
within 72 hours after administration. The more (effective the dose the earlier 
is the point of maximum depression, so that it may occur as early as 10 hours 
after injection. Intraperitoneal injection has a more rapid action than sub¬ 
cutaneous. It has been found that some rabbits do not react at all to the in¬ 
jection, although other animals of the same batch may react to a similar dose 
of the extract employed. The same experience was also encountered with 
extracts of ovary, testis and suprarenal cortex, though the cause is not clear. 
The calcium-reducing substance is present in oatmeal in a concentration of 
about 1/10 to 1/5 of that of the bovine whole ovary. The experiments demon¬ 
strate that oatmeal has the same effect as ovary on the blood-calcium, attri¬ 
butable to a substance which I called ‘‘calcovarin” in previous work. 

It has been found by various observers that the oral administration of 
oatmeal produces rickets. This effect has been traced to a dialysable substance 
which can be extracted from oatmeal by dilute HCl. An extract obtained in 
the same manner, injected in large doses into animals, produces a noticeable 
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fall of blood-calcium of the same order as that produced by extracts of bovine 
ovary. It has not been determined whether this oatmeal extract given by 
mouth will reduce the blood-calcium, but this is the case with the ovarian 
extract. It would seem then that the rachitogenic and the blood-calcium- 
reducing actions are both a function of the same extract, and one must 
attribute the development of rickets in these cases to an over-supply of 
‘'calcovarin.'’ 

Another condition where the calcium metabolism is profoundly disturbed 
is osteomalacia, in which the bones are much softened, the blood-calcium is 
low (6-8 mg. per 100 cc.), and tetany is frequent. It has been found that the 
diet of women thus affected contains excess of cereals, and administration of 
cod-liver oil or exposure to sunlight cures or prevents the disease and 
restores the normal blood-calcium level. There is considerable evidence of a 
relationship of the ovarian function to osteomalacia, as it occurs almost 
exclusively in women, is usually associated with puberty or pregnancy, and 
removal of the ovaries frequently cures the condition. Recent investigations 
have disclosed that its occurrence at puberty before pregnancy is at least as 
common as its association with pregnancy, so that the bony softening cannot 
be explained away as due to a drain on the maternal calcium for the require¬ 
ments of the foetus. In spite of the different types of bony defects, there is 
no doubt that osteomalacia and rickets are closely related diseases occurring 
at different ages. Bearing in mind that the ovarian secretion has the same 
influence on calcium metabolism as the rachitogenic element in oatmeal, one 
can postulate that osteomalacia is due to excessive “calcovarin ” supplied to 
the body partly from an exogenous source, the cereal diet, and partly from an 
endogenous source, namely that elaborated by the hyperactivity of the ovary, 
which occurs at puberty and pregnancy. 

We can only put forward a working theory at present on the connection 
between ‘'calcovarin’’ and vitamin D. Rickets and osteomalacia are both 
recognised as being primarily diseases of calcium metabolism, and all our 
clinical and metabolic studies emphasise the fact that calcium metabolism is 
controlled by an endocrine mechanism, in which the parathyroid plays the 
leading part. A disturbed state of calcium metabolism, short of gross diminu¬ 
tion of calcium intake, should lead us to search for an underlying endocrine 
disturbance. There is evidence that the ovary produces its effect on the blood- 
calcium through the parathyroid, and that leads one to suggest the possibility 
that rickets and osteomalacia are caused by a functional hypo-parathyroidism. 
It may be that vitamin D is necessary for the proper function of the parathy¬ 
roid, and, as the body cannot synthesise vitamin D in the absence of sunlight, 
parathyroid secretion is not elaborated sufficiently and a hypo-parathyroidism 
or some disturbance of the parathyroid apparatus results. ‘’’ Calcovarin’' also 
produces a functional hypo-parathyroidism by reacting wdth or antagonising 
the parathyroid secretion. Thus a deficiency of vitamin D, or an over-supply 
of “calcovarin’’—endogenous as in osteomalacia, or exogenous as in rickets— 
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will lead to parathyroid disturbance. This hypothesis may not be warranted 
by the facts at our disposal, but we know that vitamins have some relation 
to the endocrine secretions, and it may be that vitamins are necessary for the 
proper elaboration of the various internal secretions. The production of rickets 
by a positive factor challenges our vitamin theory and demands explanation. 

Summary. 

A method has been found for extracting oatmeal with 0*5 % hydrochloric 
acid, yielding an extract which is free from starch, thermostable, dialysable, 
and soluble in alcohol. This extract, when injected into rabbits, produces a fall 
of blood-calcium. The extent of this fall is about 30 % of the normal. It occurs 
24-48 hours after injection, the figure returning to normal again within 
48-72 hours. The type of calcium depression is the same as was found previously 
to follow the injection of bovine ovarian extract. From this it is concluded 
that ‘"calcovarin/’ the substance producing the characteristic calcium dejires- 
sion response, is present in oatmeal as well as in ovary. The oatmeal extract 
which Mellanby and Holst found to be rachitogehic in puppies and rats was 
prepared in the same way as the extract here tested, and the rachitogenic 
effect of this extract is attributed to its calcium-reducing pro|)erty. A sugges¬ 
tion is put forward that rickets and osteomalacia are diseases which may be 
due to functional disturbances of the parathyroid secretion. 

I desire to express my thanks to the Research Grant Board ol the Union 
of South Africa, and to the Staff Research Fund of the University of Cape Town 
for grants, which jiartly defrayed the expenses of this research. 
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VII. THE ACTION OF TYROSINASE ON CERTAIN 
SUBSTANCES RELATED TO TYROSINE. 

By WALTER LOUIS DULIfiRE (Rockefeller Foundation Fellow) 
AND HENRY STANLEY RARER. 

Frojyi the Department of Physiology, The University, Manchester, 
{Received January 30th, 1930.) 

In Part VI of this series [Raper, 1927] the identification of 5 : fi-dihydroxyin- 
dole and 5 : G-dihydroxyindole-2-carboxylic acid as products of the action of 
tyrosinase on tyrosine was described. It seemed of interest to find out whether 
certain substances closely related to tyrosine when oxidised by means of 
tyrosinase would also give rise to indole derivatives, and with this object the 
following substances have been submitted to the action of the enzyme: 
tyramine, 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylethylamine, 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylethyl- 
methylamine (e],)inine) and A’-methyltyrosine. Using the procedure that has 
been previously described [Raper, 1927] it was possible to isolate 5 : 6- 
dimethoxyindole from th(^ products of oxidation both of tyramine and of 
3 4-dihydroxypheuylethylamine. From epinine, a dimethoxy-derivative was 
obtained wdiich is presumably 5 : G-dimethoxy-xV-methylindole, though this 
substance has not yet been synthesised for comparison. With V-methyl- 
tjTOsine evidence of the production of an indole derivative has been obtained 
but it was not isolated in crystalline fdrm. These experiments indicate therefore 
that the series of reactions undergone by tyrosine to give rise eventually to 
5 : G-dihydroxyindole and its 2-carboxyIic acid is a general one provided that 
a 3 : 4-quiuone is produced in the initial stages of the oxidation process. It has 
already been shown by Pugh and Raper [1927] that the production of ortho- 
quinones from those monohydric phenols on w’^hich tyrosinase acts is character¬ 
istic of this enzyme and that they are also produced by it from o-dihydric 
phenols. It was not surprising therefore that the above-mentioned substances 
related to tyrosine, which contain a hydroxyl group in the j^Kirm-position or 
have hydroxyl groups in the 3 : 4 positions, should undergo similar changes. 

Of the series of reactions w^hich takes place when tyrosine is acted upon by 
tjTOsinase the only specific one is the production of 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenyl- 
alanine. The subsequent oxidation of this to the corresponding orthoquinone 
and the further transformation of this in the manner previously described 
[Raper, 1927] should be capable of being brought about by any oxidising 
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agent that produces orthoquinones from catechol derivatives. It was decided 
therefore to find out whether evidence supporting this could be obtained by 
oxidising 3 ; 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine and epinine with a mild oxidising 
agent. Both these substances were in fact found to be readily oxidised when 
shaken with freshly prepared moist silver oxide and as products of the oxida¬ 
tion 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole-2-carboxylic acid and 5 : 6-dihydroxy-iV-raethyl- 
indole, respectively, were detected by the isolation of their corresponding 
methoxy-derivatives. 

In the oxidation of tyramine, 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenyIethylamine, epinine 
and A^-methyltyrosine with tyrosinase certain minor differences as compared 
wdth the behaviour of tyrosine were observed. The o-dihydroxy-compounds 
are much more rapidly oxidised than tyrosine to give red substances and the 
latter (presumably the 5 : G-quinones of the corresponding dihydro-indole 
derivatives) are more stable if separated from the enz 3 nne than the red sub¬ 
stance produced from tyrosine and 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine. A-methyl- 
tyrosine is oxidised more slowly than tyrosine and also gives rise to a some what 
more stable red substance. These results indicate^therefore that the velocity 
of the internal oxidation-reduction process by which the 5 : G-quitione of 
dihydroxyindole-2-carboxylic acid is converted into a 5 : G-dihydroxyindole 
derivative is increased by the presence of the carboxyl group and that methy- 
lation of the nitrogen atom of the indole has a tendency to diminish the speed 
of this change. The oxidation of iV-methyltyrosine is of particular interest 
because of the close relationship that this substance bears to adrenaline. It is 
conceivable that A^-methyltyrosine might give rise to adrenaline by oxidation 
and loss of CO 2 as follows: 

CH2. CH (NHCH3). COOH OH,. CH (NHCHJ. COOH 0 H,. CH(N HCHs). COOH 



OH 


, The production of the 3 : 4-quinone of phenyl-iV-methylalanine (I) by the 
action of tyrosinase is in full accord with what we already know of the action 
of this enzyme. In the scheme represented above the conversion of this 
quinone into adrenaline with the evolution of COg is represented as an internal 
oxidation-reduction reaction. With tyrosine, the quinone corresponding to 
(I) changes at once into a dihydroxyindole derivative and although this same 
type of change has also been demonstrated to take place readily with the 
quinone corresponding to epinine, it appears to take place less readily with the 
quinone produced from W-methyltyrosine, judged by the yield of indole 
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derivative obtained. It is possible therefore that the quinone (I) represented 
above undergoes, in part, some change different from the usual one and the 
production of adrenaline from it, in the manner suggested, is a possibility to 
be borne in mind. A few experiments which have been carried out show that 
a small amount of a pressor substance is produced when the red solution pro¬ 
duced by the action of tyrosinase on A^-methyltyrosine is allowed to de¬ 
colorise in vacuo. Whether this pressor substance is adrenaline cannot yet 
be stated and much more evidence is necessary before this can be settled. 

All the four substances related to tyrosine mentioned above finally give. 
>rise to melanin when the action of the enzyme is sufiiciently prolonged and 
carried out at about 8*0. At jOjj 6*0 melanin production is much slower and 
this is especially so with tyramine, and iV-methyltyrosine. The fact, hov^ever, 
that the iV-methy 1-derivatives give rise to melanin suggests that the nitrogen 
atom of 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole is not further oxidised in the formation of 
melanin from tyrosine. 

In order to get more precise information regarding the oxidative changes 
by which melanin is produced from 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole the oxidation of 
tyroKsine and several of the related substances already mentioned has been 
studied, using a respirometer to measure the oxygen uptake. This method gives, 
in addition, quantitative evidence of the extent to which tyrosine undergoes 
the series of changes already described in Parts V and VI of this series when it 
is oxidised by tyrosinase. The evidence for these changes has been obtained by 
isolation of 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine and the methoxyindole derivatives. 
This is by no means a quantitative method and it seemed desirable to deter¬ 
mine whether the oxygen uptake per atom of tyrosine corresponds wuth that 
theoretically deduced. The following scheme represents the changes which 
have been postulated [Raper, 1927J to explain the conversion of tyrosine into 
5 ; 6-dihydroxyindole : 


CHg. CH(NH^). COOH CH,. CU(NR ^). COOH CH^. CHiNH^). COOH 



It will be observed that 3 atoms of oxygen are required to convert 1 
molecule of tyrosine into 6 : 6-dihydroxyindole. These 3 atoms have been 
taken up by the time the red substance has been formed so that the final 
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change of this to dihydroxyindole will take place in an inert atmosphere. 
Melanin formed from tyrosine has been found to contain 8*05 % of nitrogen 
[Raper and Wormall, 1925], Dihydroxyindole, CgH^OgN, contains 9-39 % of 
nitrogen. By the loss of 2 atoms of hydrogen and the addition of 1 atom of 
oxygen it would yield a substance CgHgOgN which contains 8*59 % nitrogen. 
If this be the empirical formula of melanin then its formation from 5 : 6-di- 
hydroxyindole would entail the utilisation of 2 atoms of oxygen. Starting 
from tyrosine therefore, 5 atoms of oxygen in all would be required to produce 
melanin. The mean of several experiments yielded the figure 5*23 atoms per 
molecule of tyrosine. With 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine 4 atoms of oxygen 
should be required to produce melanin. Experiment in this instance gave the 
figure 4-12. Tyramine and epinine both show a much slower rate of conversion 
of the red substance to dihydroxyindole or dihydroxy-iV-methylindole re¬ 
spectively, and the figures 4*75 and 3*92 were obtained instead of the theo¬ 
retical 5 and 4 respectively. These results suggest therefore that 2 atoms of 
oxygen are required for the conversion of each molecule of dihydroxyindole or 
its N-m.ethyl-derivative into melanin and they confirm the explanation already 
given of the various stages by which tyrosine is converted into 5 : 6-dihydroxy- 
indole and its 2-carboxylic acid. N-methyltyrosine and adrenaline have also 
been examined by the respirometric method. The former took up 4-92 atoms 
of oxygen and this corresponds fairly well with the 5 atoms required theoreti¬ 
cally for the production of melanin. It has already been pointed out above, 
however, that the course of oxidation of this substance may be more complex 
than that of tyrosine so that the interpretation of this result is uncertain. 
Adrenaline was expected to take up only 3 atoms of oxygen but took up 5-3. 
It is, however, unlikely that the stages in the oxidation of adrenaline are the 
same as those for the other substances described above. When oxidised by 
tyrosinase it yields a black precipitate and a deep reddish-browm solution, 
differing in this respect from tyrosine, which is completely converted into 
melanin. 

Experimental. 

The enzyme used in the following experiments was prepared from meal¬ 
worms by the method already described [Raper, 1926]. 

Action of tyrosinase on tyramine, 

Tyramine hydrochloride was prepared by the method of Johnson and 
Deschavsky [1925J. 1 g. of the hydrochloride in 1 litre of water was warmed 
to 25-30° and 100 cc. enzyme solution were added. The reaction was rapidly 
adjusted to 6- 6*5 by addition of very dilute ammonia or acetic acid as re¬ 
quired, the solution saturated with oxygen in a stoppered bottle and well 
shaken. Oxygen was bubbled through at half-hour intervals and the shaking 
repeated frequently. A red colour developed after about 5 minutes and gradu¬ 
ally deepened. After 3 hours the enzyme had precipitated. 10 cc. of 1 % acetic 
acid were added, the solution was filtered and 30 cc. of a saturated solution 
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of SO 2 added. After standing in a stoppered bottle for 24 hours the solution 
was distilled under reduced pressure in a stream of hydrogen until it was 
reduced to about 20 cc. The reaction products were now methylated in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen, using 13 cc. of 20 % NaOH and 3 cc. of dimethyl 
sulphate. The whole of the alkali was added at once, the solution warmed 
slightly and the dimethyl sulphate added in three portions with vigorous 
shaking. After warming for an hour on the water-bath the solution was cooled 
and shaken out three times with its own volume of ether. The combined ether 
extracts were washed with a little 2 % sulphuric acid, then with water and 
evaporated. A crystalline residue was left. A trace of this dissolved in alcohol 
gave a good indole reaction with p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde and con¬ 
centrated HCl, It also gave a reddish-violet colour with sodium nitro- 
prusside and caustic soda, which was turned to blue on acidifying with acetic 
acid. The residue crystallised twice from alcohol melted at 154-5^ and when 
mixed with 5 : (J-dirnethoxyindole the m.p. remained unchanged. An alternative 
method is to allow the red solution obtained as described above to decolorise 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen. The process is hastened by the addition of 
2cc. 10% NaOH. This should be introduced after evacuation of the flask 
containing the solution, shaking to get rid of oxygen, and then admitting 
hydrogen. The disappearance of the red colour takes about 3 days at 25°. The 
evaporation in a stream of hydrogen and the subsecpient methylation may then 
be carried out as described above. The ether extract on evaporation yields 
5 : 6-dimethoxyindole. 

Actioyi of tyrosinase on 3 : i-dihydroxyphenylethylamine. 

We are indebted to Prof. R. Robinson for the 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylethyl- 
amine used in this experiment. 1 g. of the hydrochloride was dissolved in 
2 litres of water warmed to 25° and 100 cc. of the enzyme solution were added. 
The pii was quickly adjusted to 6-6*5. On saturation with oxygen and shaking 
a deep red colour rapidly developed and within a few minutes the enzyme had 
precipitated. This is in marked contrast with the period of about 3 hours 
required to reach the same stage with tyramine. After half an hour the solution 
was filtered and placed in a flask, which was then evacuated and filled with 
hydrogen. 2 cc. 10 % NaOH were added and the solution was kept under hydro¬ 
gen for 3 days, when its colour had become a pale brown. It was evaporated 
to small bulk in vacuo in a stream of hydrogen and methylated as described in 
the experiments with tyramine. The ether extract yielded 0*103 g. of a crystal¬ 
line residue which on recrystallisation from absolute alcohol melted at 154-5°; 
mixed m.p. with 5 : 6-dimethoxyindole, 154-5°. The substance gave good indole 
reactions with ^-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde and with sodium nitroprusside. 

Action of tyrosinase on 3 : i-dihydroxyphenyletkylmsthyhnd^^^^ 

The 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylethylmethylamine hydrochloride (epinine) was 
obtained from Messrs. Burroughs, Wellcome and Co. The procedure used was 
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exactly as described above for tyraminc. The epinine was rapidly attacked by 
tyrosinase and in 10 minutes yielded a deep red solution with accompanying 
precipitation of the enzyme. The red substance was allowed to undergo con¬ 
version into the dihydroxyindole derivative either by keeping under hydrogen 
or by adding sulphurous acid as described with tyraniine. After concentration 
of the resulting pale brown solution and methylation the ether extract yielded 
a crystalline solid. From 1-9 g. of epinine, 0*40 g. was obtained. This was 
recrystallised from absolute alcohol until its m.p. was constant at 138-9°. 

Micro-aimlysis: found, H, 6*7 and 6*45%; C, 68*85 and 68*98%. Cal¬ 
culated for C 11 H 13 NO 2 , H, 6*8 %; C, 69*1 %. 

A solution in alcohol gave a strong indole reaction with p-dimcthylamino- 
benzaldehyde and a drop of cone. HCl. It did not give a colour reaction with 
sodium nitroprusside and NaOH, thus differing from 5 : 6 -dimethoxyindole. 
A trace of the substance dissolved in glacial acetic acid gave a yellow colour 
changing to brown on adding a drop of cone. HNO3 and warming; no trace of 
orange or red colour was produced. From analogy with the behaviour of 
3 : 4 -dihydroxyphenylethylaniine with tyrosinase^ the substance obtained as 
above from epinine should be 5 : 6 -dimethoxy-iV-methylindole, the vstages in 
the reaction being represented as follows: 


CPL . CHo. NHCH3 CH, . CH, . NHCHo 



A satisfactory method for the synthesis of 5 : 6 -dimethoxy-iV-methylindole 
has not yet been found, but from the known changes undergone by tyraniine 
and 3 : 4-dihydroxypheiiyl ethyl amine when oxidised by tyrosinase there can 
be little doubt that the substance obtained from epinine is the corresponding 
iV-methylindole. It will be shown presently that epinine when oxidised with 
silver oxide yields the same substance. 

Action of tyrosinase on 'N-rnethyltyrosine. 

The N-methyltyrosine was kindly prepared for us by Dr J. F. Wilkinson 
by the method of Johnson and Nicolet [1913]. 

1 g. of the amino-acid was dissolved in 750 cc. boiling water, diluted to 
2 litres and cooled to 30°. 80 cc. of the enzyme solution were added, the 
adjusted to 6*5 and the liquid saturated with oxygen and shaken vigorously. 
The saturation with oxygen was repeated half-hourly, and the solution was 
shaken at frequent intervals. A red colour was soon produced, and after 
hours the enzyme had precipitated. 10 cc. of 1 % acetic acid were added, 
the solution filtered, and the red filtrate after evacuating and shaking to 
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remove oxygen was kept under hydrogen until the red colour had given place 
to a pale brown. The solution was distilled under reduced pressure in a stream 
of hydrogen until about 20 cc. were left. Methylation was carried out in the 
usual way, using 3 cc. dimethyl sulphate and 12 cc. of 20 % NaOH. The 
alkaline solution was extracted three times with its own volume of ether, and 
the ether extracts were washed with a little water. On distilling off the ether 
about 50 rag. of a clear resinous mass was obtained which partially crystallised 
on dissolving in alcohol and evaporating. It gave a strong indole reaction with 
p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde. After ether-extraction of the alkaline solution 
resulting from the methylation, it was acidified to Congo red and again ex¬ 
tracted with ether, but only a trace of ether-soluble substance was obtained. 
No greater success was obtained when the red substance obtained by acting 
on A-methyltyrosine with tyrosinase was allowed to decolorise in presence of 
sulphurous acid. After methylation only a trace of ether-soluble substance 
was obtained from the acidified solution. Judged by previous experiments 
with tyrosine it was expected that a reasonable amount of either 5 : 6-di- 
methoxy-A^-methylindole or its 2-carboxylic acid should have been obtained 
according to the procedure used in the decoloration of the red substance. As 
})ointed out before [Raper, 1927], the use of sulphurous acid favours the 
formation of the indolecarboxylic acid. The above results show that with 
A^-rnethyltyrosine the internal oxidation-reduction process by which the 5 : 6- 
quinone of dihydroxyindole-2-carboxylic acid is converted into the corre¬ 
sponding 5 : ()-dihydroxyindole-2-carboxylic acid is more difficult when the 
nitrogen of the dihydroindole ring is methylated. It is possible that the oxida¬ 
tion of A'-methyltyrosine by tyrosinase does not juoceed entirely on the same 
lines as that of tyrosine. In the introduction to this communication it has 
been pointed out that by simple oxidative changes and loss of COg adrenaline 
might be produced. In order to dc^termine whether any pressor substance 
could be detected amongst the oxidation products a solution of 0*025 g. 
A-methyltyrosine in 50 cc. of water was treated with 3 cc. of the enzyme, the 
being adjusted to 6*5. After 3 hours, when a good red colour had been pro¬ 
duced and the enzyme had precipitated, a few drops of 0*1 % acetic acid were 
added and the solution filtered. A portion of the filtrate was kept in vacuo in 
a Thunberg tube for 3 days, when it had almost lost its colour. This solution 
was tested for pressor activity by our colleague, Dr A. I). Macdonald, to whom 
our best thanks are due. In the decerebrate cat it produced a rise in blood- 
pressure judged to be equivalent to that given by 1 in 300,000 adrenaline. 
When the red solution obtained by oxidation was decolorised in presence of 
sulphurous acid, the pressor activity was less. Controls with the enzyme 
solution alone had no action. 
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Oxidation of 3:4-dihydroxyphenylalanine and epinine with silver oxide. 

Tyrosine is not attacked when shaken with freshly prepared silver oxide. 
It is well known, however, that catechol derivatives easily reduce ammoniacal 
silver solutions and it was therefore expected that both 3 : t-dihydroxyphenyh 
alanine and epinine would be oxidised by silver oxide suspensions. Prelimi¬ 
nary experiments showed that this was so and a more detailed investigation 
was carried out. 

3: d-Dihydroxyphenylalanine. 1 g. of the amino-acid was dissolved in 
400 cc. hot water and cooled to room temperature. To this a suspension of 2*4 g. 
freshly prepared silver oxide in about 100 cc. water were added and the liquid 
was vigorously shaken for minutes. The solution rapidly became coloured 
red and later, deep reddish brown. 10 cc. of a 10 % solution of sodium sulphate 
and 10 cc. of 10 % acetic acid were now added, the solution was shaken for 
a short time, to assist coagulation of the colloidal silver, and finally allowed to 
stand for 30 minutes. It was filtered by suction through filter paper pulp, 
20 cc. of a saturated solution of SOg were added to the filtrate and it was left 
overnight. After filtering from a small amount of deposit it was concentrated 
in vacuo in a stream of hydrogen to about 2() cc. The products of the reaction 
were methylated under hydrogen, 8 cc. of 40 % NaOH were added, the solu¬ 
tion was warmed slightly and then 3 cc. dimethyl sulphate w^(*Te added in thre,e 
portions with vigorous shaking. The alkaline solution was finally heated on 
a boiling water-bath for an hour. After cooling it was extracted three times 
with ether but only a trace of ether-soluble substance was removed. It was 
then acidified with sulphuric acid to Congo red and again extracted three times 
with its own volume of ether. The combined ether extracts were washed with 
a little water and the ether distilled off. The crude residue weighed 0-J39 g. 
This was extracted with about 10 cc. boiling water, filtered to remove tarry 
matter and the filtrate taken to dryness in a vacuum desiccator. At this stage 
the products of two preparations carried out as above were worked up to¬ 
gether. After crystallising four times from benzene containing 5 % of acetone 
colourless plates were obtained, m.p, 202- 3° with vigorous evolution of gas. 
This corresponds with the behaviour of 5 : 6-dimethoxyindole-2-carboxylic 
acid which loses COg at its melting point and is converted into 5 : f)-dimethoxy- 
indole. A mixture with the synthetic acid gave the same m.p. The acid gave 
4 good indole reaction with p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde as also did the 
residue obtained when the acid was allowed to decompose at its m,p. These 
results show that silver oxide and tyrosinase can both bring about the same 
oxidative changes in 3 : 4-di hydroxy phenylalanine. The yield of dirnethoxy- 
indole-2-carboxylic acid obtained with silver oxide is smaller than with tyro¬ 
sinase. Probably side reactions occur with the former. 

Epinine. 1 g. epinine in 400 cc. water was treated with 3 g. freshly pre¬ 
pared silver oxide in the way described above for 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylalanme. 
After removal of the silver by filtration sulphurous acid was added to the 
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solution and it was left overnight. It was reduced to 10 cc. by distillation in 
vacuo in a current of hydrogen and methylation carried out in the usual way, 
using 3 cc. dimethyl sulphate and 8 cc. of 40 % NaOH. Extraction of the 
alkaline liquid with ether yielded 0*142 g. of crude methylation product. This 
w^as recrystallised twice from alcohol and melted at The m.p. was un¬ 

changed on mixing with the similar product obtained by the oxidation of 
epinine with tyrosinase, which is presumably 5 : 6-dimethoxy-xV-inethylindole. 

Bcspirometer experimen ts . 

These were carried out in a modified form of Haldane’s blood gas apparatus 
[1920]. Instead of the simple flasks used by Haldane, conical flasks with two 
bent side arms, as illustrated, were employed. 



The substrate was placed in the body of the flask, the enzyme solution in 
the lower side arm and a little 30 % KOH in the other. By tilting the flask, 
the enzyme ma}^ be added to the substrate after equilibration without removing 
the flask from the thermostat. The KOH absorbs any C ()2 which may be pro¬ 
duced. Flasks wit|^ ground-glass stoppers were used in the later experiments 
as they were found to give more consistent results. The experiments lasted 
several days and during the frequent shaking during this period rubber 
stoppers may suffer slight displacement which affects the reading. 

Solutions used. Tyrosine, 0*05 %; tyramine hydrochloride, 0*1 %; epinine, 
0*1%; 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine, 0*1%; adrenaline (free base), 0*1% ; 
A-methyltyrosine, 0*01 %; all in distilled water. In each instance 1 cc. of 
enzyme solution was used. The reaction flask contained 4 cc. phosphate buffer, 
oipjj 6 or 8 according to requirements, and 4 cc. of the above tyrosine solution 
or 2 cc. of the solution of the other substances with the exception of A^-methyl- 
tyrosine, of which 10 cc. were used. Thymol was used as antiseptic. The control 
flask contained the same amount of enzyme and buffer solutions, but no 
substrate. The enzyme and KOH solutions were easily introduced into the side 
arms by means of a curved pipette. The bottles were completely immersed in 
a thermostat at room temperature and were mechanically shaken. With the 
taps open to air, 10 minutes’ shaking was allowed for equilibration. The taps 
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were then closed and after a further 15 minutes’ shaking a reading was taken* 
This was repeated, if necessary, to ensure that equilibrium was established 
before starting the experiment. The enzyme was now added from the side arm 
of the experimental flask and the shaking continued. Readings were taken 
periodically until oxygen uptake finally ceased, and for confirmation for at 
least two days after this. The readings were corrected for barometric pressure 
and temperature, and are expressed in terms of the number of atoms of oxygen 
taken up per molecule of substrate used (Table I). 


Table I. 


Substrate and its amount 
Tyrosine (2 mg.) ^ 

Pn 

0 

8 

No. of 
exps 

1 

5 

cc. O 2 absorbed 
at N.T.i’. 

082 

0-6rjt)~()-631 

Average 
O 2 uptakes 
cc, 

0-62 

0-647 

O 2 uptake. 
Atoms per 
molecul€^ of 
substrate 
frOO 

523 

Z-3 : 4-Dihydroxvpbonylalanine ( 
(2 mg.) ‘ \ 

6 

8 

o 

5 

0-4400430 
0-40 -0-447 

0-435 

0-469 

3- 82 

4- 12 

i-3 : 4-I)ihydroxyphenylalanine 
(2 mg.) ^ ‘ / 

8 


0*466-0-466 

0-466 

4-09 

Epinine (2 mg.) 

6 

8 

1 

7 

0-409 

0-456-0-408 

0 409 
0-431 

3-71 

3-92 

Tyramine hydrochloride (2 mg.) 

6 

8 

9 

0-538-0-585 
0-016-0-565 

0-537 

0-613 

4-17 

4-75 

JV-Methyltyrosinc (1 mg.) { UnbulLod 

1 

2 

0-276 

0-308-0-258 

0-276 

0-283 

4-80 

4-92 

Adrenaline (2 mg.) 

8 

4 

0-66 -0-63 

0-65 

5-30 


Consideration, of these results shows that at 8 the oxygen uptake is 
always higher than at 6, though the differences are not great. The number 
of atoms taken up per molecule of substrate is in accordance with the view that 
tyrosine and tyramine require 3 atoms, and dihydroxyphenylalanine requires 
2 atoms, of oxygen to convert them into 5 : 6-dihydroxyindolc and a further 
2 atoms to convert this into melanin. Epinine requires 2 atoms of oxygen to 
convert it into 5 : 6-dihydroxy-iV-methylindole and a further 2 atoms to trans¬ 
form this into melanin. It is possible that reactions other than the main one 
account for the slight divergence from the theoretical values at pjj 8, At 
Pii G the slower rate of action of the enzyme and its precipitation after a time 
probably account largely for the oxygen uptake being less than the expected 
value. The red substances produced by tyramine and epinine are also much 
more stable than that from tyrosine and much less rapidly converted into the 
colourless dihydroxyindole derivatives. For this reason these substrates are 
probably not completely convert^ed into melanin within the period of time 
during which the enzyme is still active. The figures for iV-methyltyrosine 
suggest that the main reaction proceeding is the same as that with tyrosine, 
but the possibility of other reactions occurring has already been pointed out. 
It may be noted that i-3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine, a sample of which 
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was kindly supplied by Dr C. R. Harington, behaves exactly like the naturally 
occurring amino-acid. This was to be expected since the enzyme action is not 
concerned with oxidation of the side chain which contains the asymmetric 
carbon atom. 

If a few drops of 30 % KOH were added to the solution in the experimental 
flask after all enzyme action had ceased a further oxygen uptake was observed. 
This occurred outside the limits of at which tyrosinase is active and 
was probably due to production of oxidation products of melanin itself by 
atmospheric oxygen. 

An experiment was carried out with adrenaline at p^i 8 in the absence of 
the enzyme. The oxygen uptake observed was 6-14 atoms per molecule of 
adrenaline as opposed to 5*29 with the enzyme present. It is probable there¬ 
fore that oxidation of adrenaline in the air, with the production of the well- 
known pink colour, proceeds on different lines from that produced by the 
enzyme, but what these are can only be discovered by further investigation. 

Summary. 

(1) As a result of the action of tyrosinase, tyramine and 3 : 4-dihydroxy- 
phenylethylamine yield 5 : G-dihydroxyindole, 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylethyl- 
amine yields 5 : C-dihydroxy-.V-methylindole, and iV-methylt}TOsine yields an 
indole derivative not yet identified. 

(2) Y-methyltjTosine on oxidation with tyrosinase also yields a small 
amount of a pressor substance. 

(3) 3 : 4-Dihydroxyphenylalanine and 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylethylmethyl- 
amine on oxidation with silver oxide behave in the same way as when oxidised 
by tyrosinase and yield 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole“2-carboxylic acid and 5 : 6- 
dihydroxy-A'-methylindole respectively. 

(4) In the production of melanin from tyrosine and tyramine approxi¬ 
mately 5 atoms of oxygen are utilised per molecule of substrate, whereas 
4 atoms are required by 3 : 4-dihydroxyphenylalanine and 3 : 4-dihydroxy- 
phenylethylmethylamine. It is probable that 2 atoms of oxygen are needed 
to convert 5 : 6-dihydroxyindole into melanin. 

We wish to express our thanks to the Government Grant Committee of 
the Royal Society for a grant in aid of this work. 
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The sulphur content of pastures has recently become a subject of considerable 
importance both from the point of view of sulphur fertilisation of soils fAlway, 
1927] and in relation to the sulphur requirements of sluuq) for wool-production 
[Robertson and Marston, 1928]. The question of sulphur deficiency in soils has 
led to very thorough surveys of the total sulphur^content t>f ])astiires in different 
parts of the world, but the organic sulphur content of pastures has received 
little or no attention. Nevertheless the separation of the total sulphur content 
of grasses into organic and inorganic components m important in seeking a 
correlation between the sulphur content of pastures and tlieir value for }>ur])Oses 
of wool-production, as only organic sulphur can be made use of by animals in 
biological synthesis, in the jircsent paper, a methofl is (hLScribed whereby the 
organic sulphur of pastures can be reatlily determined. It is assumed that all 
the inorganic sulphur in green leaves is in the form of sulphate, whether free 
or as ethereal sulphate. This sulphate-sulphur is therc'fore estimated and 
deducted from the total sulphur, giving a value for the organic sulphur. 

As regards the nature of the organic sulphur compounds in grass, they 
probably occair as constituents of protein. Woodman 11926] finds 27*92 % 
crude protein in autumn cuts of English grass, while Rigg and Askew [1929j 
find an average value of ;53*37 % crude protein for eight samples of New 
Zealand pasture. Crude protein'’ includes chlorophyll and other non¬ 
protein nitrogen com])Ounds, but the figures are of the right order to account 
for the organic sulphur ju'esent in grass, assuming that grass-protein contains 
the average amount of sulphur. In this connection it is to be noted that a 
water-soluble pT'otein prepared from grass, as subsequently described, by the 
‘method of Chibnall and Schryver [1921] did not contain sulphur. This sub¬ 
stance was a proteose, however, not a native protein, and it represented only 
a small proportion of the total nitrogen of the grass. 

Since protein-sulphur in grass would have to form part of an arnino-acid, 
the question of the identity of this sulphur arnino-acid immediately arises. 
Robertson and Marston [1928] apparently make a tacit assumption that the 
acid is cystine, this being the sulphur constituent of wool and also of wide¬ 
spread occurrence elsewhere in nature [Jones, Gersdorff and Moeller, 1924]. 
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Such cystine could be directly assimilated by sheep and used in the growth of 
wool. However, it is significant that Mueller [1923] finds that methionine, a 
sulphur amino-acid isolated from caseinogen, occurs in wool along wdth cystine. 
In the experimental section of this paper, attempts to find cystine in grass by 
the ordinary precipitation and colorimetric methods are described. Though 
these were greatly hampered by the difficulty of decolorising the hydrolytic 
products from grass, the results obtained were consistently negative, from 
which it would appear that most of the organic sulphur of grass is not in the 
form of cystine. 

Experimental. 

Preliminary treatment of the (jrass. 

The following grasses were analysed for sulphur: Cocksfoot {Dactylis 
ylomerata), Perennial Rye {Lolium perenne). Prairie Crass (Bromus unioloides), 
Yorkshire Fog (Holcus lanatus), and Hair Grass (FeMuca bromoides). Only the 
blades were collect<‘(l as these give a more homogeneous sample than is ob¬ 
tained by the inclusion of stalks and heads, which are drier and less palatable 
to stock. The grass was freed from colourless and withered leaves and foreign 
matter, rinsed with water and spread on wire netting to dry. It was then 
redu(?ed to a handy form for analysis by toasting on a hot plate and passing 
through a mincer. The arrangement consisted of a galvanised iron tray 3 ft. by 
2 ft. standing on large tripods; 2 inches below this, a sheet of iron was supported 
on smaller tripods and heated by four Bunsen burners, the hot air from its 
upper surface maintaining the bottom of the tray at a bout 120^. The grass was 
turned continually till dry and then clipped into short lengths. When suffici¬ 
ently brittle it was put through a mincer and readily reduced to a fine powder. 
The powder was placed in bottles which were heated to IICC in a toluene-oven 
and carefully stoppered. 

In order to determine the moisture content of the grasses, quantities 
(about 8 g.) of the fresh, superficially dry specimen were placted in two beakers. 
One sample was dried in a toluene-oven at 110'^, the other in an air-oven at 
120''. The values obtained generally agreed within 0-3 %. 

Estimation of total sulphur in potodered yrass. 

The estimation of sulphur in grass by means of sodium peroxide as used 
at the Rowett Institute, Aberdeen, apart from its rather difficult technique, 
has the disadvantage that occasionally sudden ignition occurs, rendering the 
estimation worthless, and also that the sodium peroxide rapidly destroys the 
nickel crucibles. A method was therefore devised by which the Benedict-Denis 
reagent could be used for the oxidation, and this proved both rapid and satis¬ 
factory. After several trials, the following procedure was adopted. 1-1-5 g. 
of grass powder is transferred from a weighing bottle to a 4 in. porcelain dish. 
60 cc. of the Benedict-Denis reagent (125 g. crystallised copper nitrate, 125 g. 
sodium chloride, 60 g. ammonium nitrate, 500 cc. water, all free from sulphate) 
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is then added and the mixture evaporated to dryness on a curved asbestos 
gauze. It is then brought to a dull red heat at which the copper oxide formed 
completely oxidises the grass. The product is taken up with 50 cc. of 2N HCl, 
gently evaporated to dryness, and finally extracted by warming with successive 
portions of 2A^ HCl, 100 cc. being used for the purpose. Extracts and washings 
are made up to 250 cc. This is filtered by suction and portions of 100 cc. are 
taken in which sulphate is estimated by precipitation with barium chloride. 
In the precipitation of small amounts of barium sulphate, easy filtration is 
ensured by carrying out the precipitation at the boiling point in 3 % hydro¬ 
chloric acid, using a large excess of barium chloride. The solution will clear in 
less than 3 hours and the precipitate is crystalline. 

Three grasses in which sulphur was estimated, both by means of sodium 
peroxide and the Benedict-Denis reagent, gave th(‘ following results: 

Cocksfoot Perennial Rye Yorkshire Fog 

Sodium peroxide method 0-438 0-460 0-391 "I (,/ 

Benedict-Denis method 0-442 0-462 0-390 / ^ 

Estimation of sulphate-sulphur in^poivdered grass. 

Attempts to extract the sulphates present in powdered grass by simply 
boiling with dilute hydrochloric acid gave rise to solutions containing colloids 
which were liable to be absorbed when the sulphates were precipitated with 
barium chloride. To overcome this, experiments were made in which the grass 
was first subjected to fusion in nickel crucibles with such agents as sodium 
carbonate, sodium acetate, borax, etc. and then extract(‘d. This (;ertainly ob¬ 
viated the formation of colloids, but apparently led to reduction of some of the 
sulphate, as low and variable results were obtained. The method of Rosenheim 
and Drummond, using benzidine hydrochloride as a precipitant, was then tried 
on a grass extract, the presence of colloids being disregarded as the estimation 
depends on a titration with alkali. Low values were obtaiin^d, however, as the 
alkali reacted very slowly with the precipitate, protected as it was with colloidal 
material. Finally it was discovered that decolorising charcoal could be conveni¬ 
ently used to remove colloids yielding a solution quite suitable for gravimetric 
estimation of sulphate. After some preliminary experiments, the following 
method was found to give satisfactorily constant results. 2-3 g. of grass 
powder is transferred from a weighing bottle to a 600 cc. beaker and boiled 
gently for half an hour with 100 cc. of 2N NaOH. 200 cc. of 2N HCl are then 
added and the mixture is boiled for a further half-hour. 2 g. of decolorising 
charcoal, previously freed from sulphate by repeated extraction with boiling 
hydrochloric acid, are added and the boiling continued for about 20 minutes. 
Finally, the product is filtered through a 4 in. Biichner filter, and the precipi¬ 
tate washed several times with dilute hydrochloric acid so as to leave no ad¬ 
hering sulphate. The extract is made up to 500 cc. and sulphate is estimated 
in 200 cc. portions by precipitation with barium chloride. 
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Besults of sulphur estimations. 

Examination of five common grasses yielded the results shown in Table 1. 




Table I. 



% organic 


Date of 


total 

sulphur 

% sulphate- 

sulphur 

Grass 

sampling 

water 

sulphur 

(by difference) 

Cocksfoot 

May 10 

750 

0-44 

0-21 

0-23 

Perennial Rye 

Aug. 15 

77-1 

0-46 

0-23 

0-23 

Prairie Gross 

Aug. 21 

800 

0-59 

0'34 

0-25 

Yorkshin) Fog 

Aug. 21 

770 

0-39 

013 

0-26 

Hair Grass 

Aug. 21 

7;i-3 

035 

010 

0*25 


It will be seen that there is no great variation in the organic sulphur 
content of these grasses. Indeed, Yorkshire Fog and Hair Grass, which are 
worthless as pasture, are slightly higher in organic sulphur than the valuable 
grasses Cocksfoot and Perennial Rye. It follows that the organic sulphur 
content of grasses does not necessarily bear any relation to their palatability 
and nutritive value. 

On the other hand, a great variation is observed in the sulphate-sulphur 
content of the different species, possibly due to different amounts of sulphate 
in the soils on which the grasses were growing. It seems probable that the 
increase in sulphur content of pastures observed on making sulphur appli¬ 
cations to soil is due to an increase in the inorganic sulphur of the grasses. 

The toater-soluble protein of grass. 

In investigating the question of the occurrence of cystine in grass, an 
obvious point of attack is the separation and hydrolysis of the leaf protein. 
Hence it was decided to prepare and examine the leaf protein described by 
Ohibnall and Schryver [1921}. This was carried out as follows. About 6 lb. of 
fresh Perennial Rye grass was minced first with a coarse, then with a fine 
cutter, and treated with an equal weight of water saturated with ether. After 
allowing 20 minutes for cytolysis to take place, the mixture was expressed 
through silk muslin, a green colloidal solution being obtained. This was filtered 
by means of a number of large funnels, as the ether present makes suction 
filtering disadvantageous. The resulting clear solution was light brown in 
colour. The water-soluble protein was precipitated by adding sufficient 
2N HgSO^ to make the whole solution iV/12. The flocculent white precipitate 
was separated by siphoning off the supernatant liquid, filtering, and washing 
the precipitate with alcohol and ether. Some 10 g. of crude protein was thus 
obtained. This was dissolved in 0-3 % solution of KOH in 60 % alcohol, as used 
by Osborne and AVakeman [1920], and precipitated by careful addition of 
dilute HCl. The process was repeated twice, after which the isoelectric point 
was determined and found to be at pjj 7*3. The protein was found to be soluble 
in 0*4 % ammonia in 60 % alcohol, and this was then used instead of KOH to 
treat the crude protein. The protein gave both the xanthoproteic and the 
biuret reactions, though Chibnall and Schryver could get no protein colour 
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reactions with the similar material which they isolated from cut grass. The rose 
tint observed in the biuret test and the turbidity produced when the aqueous 
solution was treated with ammonium sulphate indicated that the substance 
was a simple proteose or hydrolysed protein. The purified material was care¬ 
fully tested and found to (‘ontain no sulphur. It was concluded that the 
organic sulphur must have remained in the solid residue from the water- 
soluble products. A portion of this was analysed and found to contain 0*42 % 
of sulphur. Hence it Avas decided to hydrolyse the whole grass and test the 
product for cystine. 

Testing the products of hydrolysis of grass for cystine. 

Folin's method for the isolation of cystine was first applied to grass powder 
as follows. 500 g. of powdered Cocksfoot grass w<‘i (* hydrolysed with 2 litres 
of 20 % HCl on the water-bath for 144 hours. The li(|uid was filtered, partially 
neutralised with 150 cc. of 40 % NaOH and evaporated to low volume at 
10 mm. pressure. Hot saturated sodium acetate was added till there was no 
mineral acid reaction to Congo red, and after standing for two days the pre¬ 
cipitate was filtered by suction, dissolved in l50ce. of 5 boiled 

with successive quantities of decolorising charcoal till it was faintly yellow in 
colour. The solution was then brought to 5 and allowed to stand. A whit(' 
amorphous precipitate containing a good deal of calcium oxalate was formed 
and this w^as tested for cystine a,s described by Hunter and Eagles [1927] but 
without result. Finalh^ the precipitate was tested with nitroprusside and found 
to contain no sulphur. In view of the quantity of grass tak(‘n, such a result 
throws considerable doubt on the assumption that the whok^ of tlu‘ organic 
sulphur in grass can be represented as cystine. 

It was now decided to test tlie hydrolysis products (joloriinetric^ally for 
cystine. The method of Sullivan [1925, 1926] was adopted as this is supposed 
to be the most specific estimation short of direct isolation. The test solution 
was prepared by boiling 500 g. of grass powder with cone. HCl for 6 hours, 
filtering, distilling off most of the acid in vacuo, taking up with water and 
decolorising by means of charcoal. Finally it was concentrated to about 200 cc., 
cooled, rendered slightly alkaline with 10 % ammonia [Okabe, 1928], filtered 
iind reacidified. On testing 2 cc. with sodium 1 : 2-naphthaquinone-4-sul- 
phonate, as described by Eimiiigt.on [1929], no red colour stable to hydro¬ 
sulphite could lie produced. Thus the colorimetric method also yielded a 
negative result. A point to be considered, however, is that great difficulty is 
experienced in decolorising the hydrolysis products from grass, which almost 
resemble ink in appearance, the colour being perhaps due to combination of 
tannin with the iron present in the grass. It has been shown by Folin and 
Marenzi [1929] that cystine is considerably adsorbed by decolorising charcoal, 
but it is hardly conceivable that the whole of the cystine could be thus ad¬ 
sorbed. Again, the toasting process might have produced chemical changes in 
the cystine, which is not as stable in protein as in the free state [Brand and 
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Sandberg, 1926]. Hence fresh grass was used instead of grass powder. Several 
pounds of fresh, minced Cocksfoot were hydrolysed with concentrated HCl in 
a large silica basin for 6 hours. The liquid was filtered, concentrated in vacuo 
nearly to dryness, taken up with water, treated with 30 % sodium acetate 
solution till neutral to Congo red, allowed to stand for 48 hours and filtered. 
Precipitate A was so obtained. Half of the filtrate was then treated by 
Gaskell’s [1908] method for the isolation of cystine from iirine: the solution 
was rendered slightly alkaline with 10 % ammonia, treated with an equal 
volume of acetone and just acidified with acetic acid, when a precipitate 
settled out and was filtered off (Precipitate B). Precipitates A and B were 
united, dissolved in dilute HCl, decolorised with charcoal and tested for cystine 
by Sullivan’s method. The result was negative. The remaining half of the 
filtrate was then treated with 50 (;c. of a 30 % solution of phosphotungstic 
acid in 5 % H 2 SO 4 . A gummy brow'nish precipitate was obtained (Preci})itate 
C). This was washed with dilute phosphotungstic acid solution and then 
dissolved in dilute NaOH. Phosphotungstic acid was removed by means of 
barium chloride and the barium by means of sulphuric acid. The resulting 
solution was decolorised with charcoal and tested by Sullivan’s method. This 
time a slight colour was obtained, but comparison in a Kober colorimeter 
with a ()*01 solution of cystine showed that it represented only a trace of 
cystine and indeed might have been due to tyrosine. 

A final ex[)eriment was carried out, using Perennial Rye grass instead of 
Cocksfoot. The sul])hate“sulphur was first removed by repeated extraction 
with dihitt* HCl, and the grass then hydrolysed with concentrated HCl in a 
silica basin. That hydrolysis proceeds slowly was shown by the fact that, after 
3 liours the insoluble residue still contained (^20 of sulphur. The product 
was examined by (JaskeU's method and with phosfdiotungstic acid as described 
above, but only negative results were obtained. To sum up, no evidence was 
obtained from the ex}>eriments on the hydrolysis products of grass in support 
of th(‘ assumption that the organic sulphur of grass is present in the form of 
cystine. 


Summary. 

1 . The Benedict*Denis method of oxidation has been ap 2 )lied to the 
determination of the total sulphur content of grasses. 

2 . A method has been devised for the estimation of sulphate-sulphur in 
grass or green leaves. 

3. The analytical results for five grasses show no relation between the 
nutritive vahie and the organic sulphur content of grasses. 

4. The water-soluble protein obtained from grass did not contain sulphur. 

5. The occurrence of cystine in quantity corresponding to the organic 
sulphur content of grass could not be demonstrated. 
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The author’s thanks arc due to Dr Malcolm, who suggested this research, 
for his helpful interest during the course of the work; and to Dr Inglis in whose 
department the work was carried out under tenure of a National Research 
Scholarship at Otago University. 
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XXXII. SURFACE FILMS OF BATYL, CHIMYL 
AND SELACHYL ALCOHOLS. 

By BERT CYRIL JAMES GABRIEL KNIGHT. 

Froin the Department of Physiology and Biochemistry, Vnwersity College, 

London, 

{Received February 5th, 1930.) 

The isolation of quantities of batyl, chimyl and selachyl alcohols by Drum¬ 
mond and Baker [1929] in this laboratory provided an opportunity to examine 
thin films of a type of molecule not hitherto studied. Batyl alcohol has been 
shown by Heilbron and Owens [1928] to be an ether of octadecyl alcohol and 
glycerol. Selachyl alcohol is the corresponding glyceryl ether of oleyl alcohol, 
and chimyl alcohol the cetyl alcohol derivative [Drummond and Baker, 1929]. 

The three compounds have therefore the same type of structure, namely 
a long hydrocarbon chain attached by an oxygen atom to a glycerol group at 
either the a- or /S-carbon atom: 

C,,H2n4i.O.Cfl2 CHjjOH 

CHOH or 

I I 

CH^OH CH2OH 

where n — 18 for batyl alcohol or 16 for chimyl alcohol. 

In selachyl alcohol the hydrocarbon chain is probably 
CH3. (CH2)7 . CH - CH. (CHg):. OH^— 
but the position of the double bond is not definitely known. 

Heilbron and Owens [1928] gave reasons for believing that the /8-atructure 
was the correct one. More recently, however [Heilbron, 1929], it is stated that 
attempts are being made to synthesise structures of the a-type, this being 
regarded as the more probable structure. The measurements on the films to 
be described in this paper provide strong evidence in favour of t he a-striicture. 

Experimental. 

The apparatus and technique used in the study of moiiomolecular films 
have been fully described by Adam and Jessop [1926]. Dilute solutions of the 
several alcohols in benzene were accurately prepared. The benzene was re¬ 
fractionated and finally distilled in an alhglass (pyrex) apparatus before use. 
It left no residual film upon water. A small quantity of solution was placed 
upon a clean water surface in a Langmuir-Adam trough by means of a capillary 
drop-pipette. 
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The water used in the trough was laboratory-distilled, further purified by 
redistillation from alkaline permanganate in a large pyrex still with ground 
joints. Before a film was applied the water surface was always tested for 
contamination by sliding the barrier to within 2 cm. of the float of the torsion 
apparatus. No deflexion is noted if the surface is clean. 

Materials. One sample of batyl alcohol had been obtained from the liver 
oil of the Greenland shark, Sonmiosns microcephalus. It had been purified by 
several recrystallisations from ether and melted at 69^. Another specimen had 
been obtained by the hydrogenation of selach)d alcohol. After purification it 
also melted at 69°. The specimen of chimyl alcohol was isolated from Japanese 
shark-liver oil and after recrystallisation from ether melted at 62 “62-5°. 

The selachyl alcohol was fractionated from Japanese shark-liver oil and 
purified by refractionation. It boiled at 236-239° at 5 mm., but the iodine 
value was slightly higher than the theoretical. 

The films of the three alcohols were studied between 0° and 40°, a range 
which includes the transition temperatures from condensed to expanded lilms 
of batyl and chimyl alcohols. 

Discussion. 

The results of the measurements are illustrated by the curve s in Figs. 1 and 
2, which show the relation between the area occupied by one molecule in the 
film and the compressing force. 



Fig. 1. 

The films of batyl alcohol and chimyl alcohol showed a close resemblance 
to those of the a-monoglycerides [Adam, Berry and Turner, 1928], both con¬ 
densed and expanded films being formed. The curves for chimyl alcohol are 
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identical with those of a-monopalmitin at every temperature, within experi¬ 
mental error: the condensed and expanded films, the transition region and 
the temperature of expansion being practically the same. 



Area per molecule: sq. A. 

Fig. 2. 

Condensed films. The condensed films are liquid, as shown by the move¬ 
ment of talc particles scattered on the surface. The films are of the close-packed 
head variety, with slight rearrangement under pressures greater than about 
6 dynes/cm. The values for the cross-section of the molecule for the two arrange¬ 
ments (extrapolated graphically to zero pressure) are included in Table I. 


Table I. 



Cross-section, sq. A. per 

molecule 


Head 

Kearranged 

Difference 

a- Monogly ceridea 

26:1 

— 

— 

Batyl alcohol 

260 

24-8 

12 

Chimyl alcohol 

28-6 

27*4 

12 

(Difference) 

(2-6) 

(26) 

— 

Mono-octadocvlmalonic acid 

36 

— 

— 


All values i0*4 sq. A. 


It will be seen that the curves for the condensed films of the two substances 
are sensibly parallel, with chimyl alcohol about 2-6 units greater in area. This 
may be due to a slight trace of iinsaturated impurity which might be expected 
from the mode of preparation. The values for the cross-section given by batyl 
alcohol are probably more nearly correct. They agree very closely with the 
values found by Adam, Berry and Turner for a-monoglycerides, namely 
26*3 i 0*5 sq. A. 
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If batyl alcohol had the ^ structure J, since' the two —CH 2 OH groups are 
symmetrically placed, it might be expected to orient itself at the water surface 
as in the figure. In this case it would be expected that the cross-section of the 
head would be considerably greater than the value for cetyl alcohol, which is 
21*6 sq. A., because two —CTI^OH groups per molecule would have to be 
packed side by side. This is borne out by measurements of M. K. Adam (private 
communication) on mono-octadecylmalonic acid II. This gives a solid condensed 
film, with an area of about 36 sq. A. at no compression. 

If, on the other hand, batyl alcohol has the unsymmetrical a structure HI, 
its orientation would be expected to be that of the «-monogIycerides IV, with 
‘‘the three carbons of the glycerol nearly vertically above one another’’ 
[Adam, Berry and Turner, 1928]. The cross-sectional areas should therefore 
be the same. 

The close agreement found experimentally is strong evidence in favour of 
the unsy in metrical u-structure for batyl and chimyl alcohols. 

Expanded films. On raising the temperature the liquid condensed films give 
liquid expanded films. The temperatures of half expansion at 2 dynes/cm. 
pressure are: 

chimyl alcohol 17*5° 

batyl alcohol 35*5°. 

The expansion is of the usual type, with the transition region not horizontal. 

In the expanded films the areas at no compression are: 

chimyl alcohol 65*0 i 3 sq. A. 

batyl alcohol 60-0 ± 3 sq. A. 

a-monoglycerides 70*0 ± 3 sq. A. 

These values arc interesting as further examples of expanded films having an 
area at no compression differing considerably from the value 48 sq. A. found 
for so many substances, and upon which had been based the coiled-chain 
hypothesis of the structure of these liquid expanded films. This hypothesis 
was abandoned when it was shown that p-dodecyl- and j»-nonyl-phenols and 
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the a-monoglycerides gave areas differing from this value [Adam, Berry and 
Turner, 1928]. 

fSelachyl alcohol also gives an expanded film but it is so much above its 
transition temperature that lowering the temperature to 0° does not cause it 
to condense. 

Summary. 

Measurements have been made of monomolecular films of batyl, chimyl 
and selachyl alcohols between 0"^ and 40°. 

The values for the cross-section of the heads of batyl and chimyl alcohols 
are compared with the value for a-monoglycerides. Evidence is adduced that 
these two alcohols have the unsymmetrical a-glyceiyl ether structure. 

I am indebted to Dr N. K. Adam for communicating to me his results 
on mono-octadecylrnalonic acid. My best thanks are due to Prof. J. C. 
Drummond for supplying me with the specimens of the three alcohols. 
Acknowledgment is made to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Kesearch for a personal grant. 
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XXXIII. THE DECARBOXYLATION OF PECTIN. 

By frank valentine LINGGOOD. 

From the Department of Biochemistry, Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, London, 

(Received, February 12th, 1930.) 

Early work on the occurrence of pectins and heniicelluloses showed that these 
substances were normally to be found in association in the cell-wall, the 
relative amount of each being dependent on the condition of the tissue, i.e, 
whether lignified or non-lignified [Clayson, Norris, and Scliryver, 1921]. 
Subsequent work [Candlin and Schryver, 192H] indicated the existence of an 
intimate relation between the two classes of subsianee>s, since pectin was shown 
to undergo decarboxylation under tin' influence of alkiili, yitvlding vnter alia 
a substance of the hemicellulosetype. The yield of hemic(*]lulcse obtained by this 
treatment was invariably low, amounting only to 12-20 % of the pectin taken; 
further, these workers were unable to determine the mitime of the products 
which represented the major part of the pectin. This might have been due to 
the fact that, as is well known, the sugars readily undergo ])rofound changes 
in the presence of alkali, giving a variety of indefinite degradation products. 
It would follow therefore that if, as would seem possible from its acc(‘pted 
constitution, the pectin molecule yields sugars on decarboxylation, these 
latter would be destroyed immediately by the alkali })rcsent. 

Since, however, the decarboxylation of jicctin is a reaction likely to throw 
some light upon the question of the relationship Ixdween certain of the cell- 
wall substances, it is desirable to establish the nature of the substances other 
than hemicelluloses produced thereby. With this objiict it is necessary to 
employ a decarboxylating reagent which will not tend to destroy these other 
products, and it has been found possible to use hot water for this purpose. 
By this means, pectin has been shown to yield an insoluble substance, of the 
hemicellulose type, and one or more soluble substances, probably sugars. 

The insoluble product finally obtained appears to have undergone much 
more complete decarboxylation than the end-product (hemicellulose) described 
by Candlin and Schryver [1928]. From this insoluble product, a substance of 
the hemicellulose type has been separated, containing 6*2 % of uronic an¬ 
hydride, and yielding a mixture of sugars on hydrolysis. 

The investigation of the soluble products is not complete, but it is thought 
that the observation that pectin can be decarboxylated by means of hot water 
is of sufficient interest to warrant the publication of a brief account of the work 
at the present stage. 
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Experimental. 

Methods of decarboxylation. For the earlier experiments, sodium pectate, 
prepared by the method given by Candlin and Schryver. was used. The re¬ 
actions were carried out in silica vessels, as it was thought that the use of hot 
water under pressure might result in the liberation of free alkali from glass 
vessels. 

About 0'4 g. sodium pectate was placed in a silica boiling-tube, with 8 cc. 
water, and the mixture was heated in an autoclave for 6 hours at approximately 
(20 Ib. per sq. in.). At the end of this }>eriod. the solution of pectin 
had assumed a faintly orange colour. The “uronic anhydride’’ content of the 
whole of the product was determined by the method of Nanji, Paton and Ling 
[1925]. It was found that little decarboxylation had taken ]dace, the iironic 
anhydride content having fallen only by 3 % (calculated on th(‘. original 
uroiiic anhydride content of the sodium pectate). 

Jt was thought, howev(T, that the elimination of carbon dioxide from 
pec^tates might be a balanced reaction, in which case removal of carbon 
dioxide from the system would alter the equilibrium and induce further de¬ 
carboxylation. With this point in view, the experimental conditions were 
modified as follows. 

A nickel crucible containing approximately 2 g. potassium hydroxide was 
])lae(‘d in the autoclave, the top of the crucible being well above the level of 
the water, but below the level of the mouth of the tube containing the sodium 
pectate. By the use of this device, any carbon dioxide evolved during the 
reaction was removed immediately. 

A sample of sodium pectate heated thus for 5 hours at 153'^ (60 lb. per 
sq. in.) gave a product whose uronic anhydride content was 58 % less than 
that of the original sodium pectate, indicating that by this modification of the 
experimental conditions decarboxylation could readily be achieved. It was 
found that raising the temperature or prolonging the time of heating resulted 
in increased decarboxylation, but that at temperatures above 153'^ charring 
was liable to occur. 

The possibility existed, however, that hydrolysis of the sodium pectate 
might occur during this process, giving rise to free alkali, which would produce 
secondary changes in the products of decarboxylation. For this reason it was 
decided to abandon the use of sodium pectate, and to use citrus pectin itself. 
This substance is considered by most workers to be entirely organic. 

On heating citrus pectin (0*2 g. in 10 cc. water) at 153° for 1J hours, a fall 
in the uronic anhydride content of 35 % was observed. The resultant products 
consisted of a dark brown solid, together with an orange coloured liquid. 

The insoluble products. The brown solid, which on drying was light grey 
in colour, was further examined. 

2 g. of citrus pectin dissolved in 100 cc. water were heated in the autoclave 
at 153° (60 lb. per sq. in.), in the presence of potassium hydroxide, as described 
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above. Experiments were made to determine the effect of the time of heating 
on the yield of the browm product. In each case, at the end of the period of 
heating the reaction mixture was filtered while hot through a Munroe crucible, 
and the solid product was washed thoroughly with boiling water, and dried 
at 100'^. The uronic anhydride content of the product obtained in each case 
was determined (Table I). 

Table I. 


Time of 

Wt. of insoluble product 

--^-^ 

Uronic anhydride 

heating? (hrs.) 

At (g-) 

Bt (g.) 

content (%) 

(0 

— 

— 

69-4*) 

2 

0-086 

0-086 

58-2 

4 

0-128 

0-137 

32-1 

6 

0-156 

0-147 

20-8; 21-2 

16 

0-218 

0-204 

12-7; 12-0 

48 

0-346 

0-352 

3-6; 3-6 

96 

0-4o;} 

0-413 

— — 


* Original citrus pectin. f Duplicate experiments. 

From these figures it seems that the final produc^t given by treatment with 
hot water has a very low uronic anhydride content, and that the amount of 
insoluble product reaches a limit on prolonge'd treatment. The maximum yield 
of the product amounted to about 20 % of the pectin taken, a figure com¬ 
parable with that obtained by Candlin and Schryver for the yield of hemi- 
cellulose given by alkali decarboxylation. 

For further investigation of the insoluble product, a rather larger sample 
was prepared by heating citrus pectin with 50 times its weight of water at 
153° for 48 hours; 2 g, of product were obtained in all. This was extracted with 
300 cc. of 4 % sodium hydroxide, the insoluble residue being removed. To the 
extract glacial acetic acid was added until the liquid was very faintly acid, 
after which the solution was treated with an equal volume of 95 % alcohol. 
A brownish coloured precipitate was produced. This settled after standing for 
some hours and was filtered off', washed thoroughly with 95 % alcohol, and 
dried. The substance thus obtained was in the form of a brown i)owder. A 
yield of M4g. was obtained from 2 g. of the original insoluble product. Its 
uronic anhydride content was found to be 6-2 %. This is considerably lower 
than the uronic anhydride content of the hernicellulose described by Candlin 
and Schryver. The general behaviour of the substance, however, indicated 
that it belonged to the hernicellulose class. It yielded a mixture of sugars on 
hydrolysis with dilute sulphuric acid. 

The soluble products. As stated above, an orange coloured liquid was ob¬ 
tained together with the insoluble brown product on heating pectin with water 
for some hours at 153*^. This liquid became slightly opalescent on cooling; it 
was not possible to obtain a perfectly clear solution by filtration. On treat¬ 
ment with 4 volumes of alcohol the solution became quite clear, there being no 
precipitate of a gel of pectin; it was concluded therefore that the original 
pectin had been destroyed completely on heating. The addition of acid to the 
solution gave no gel of pectic acid. 
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The solution was neutral to litmus, and did not give the naphtlioresorcinol 
test for sugar acids. It possessed strong reducing properties, and appeared to 
contain sugars. It seems certain that the use of iot water as a decarboxylating 
agent avoids that destruction of the soluble products which renders the use 
of alkali objectionable. 

Summary. 

1, It has been found possible to produce decarboxylation of pectin by 
means of hot water under pressure, provided that the carbon dioxide evolved 
during the reaction is removed from the system. 

2. The products obtained by such decarboxylation consist of an insoluble 
substance, probably a heraicellulose (mixed with a small quantity of undeter¬ 
mined matter), and one or more soluble products, possibly sugars. The hemi- 
cellulose-like substance has a uronic anhydride content of 6*2 %. 

The work described in this paper was undertaken at the suggestion of the 
late Prof. S. B. Schryver, under whose direction the early experiments were 
carried out. The author wishes to place on record his indebtedness to Prof. 
Schryver for advice and encouragement. 
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XXXIV. THE COMPOSITION OF THE MIXED 
FATTY ACIDS PRESENT IN THE GLYCERIDES 
OF COD-LIVER AND CERTAIN OTHER FISH- 

LIVER OILS. 

By KARUNA das GUHA, THOMAS PERCY HILDITCH, and 
JOHN ARNOLD LOVERN. 

From the Departme^it of Industrial Chemistry, University of Liverpool, 
{Received Fehruary 14lh^ 1930,) 

In the course of an investigation into the production and medicinal qualities 
of cod-liver oil obtained in various parts of the British Empire, undertaken in 
conjunction with Prof. J. C. Drummond of University College, Jjondon, on 
behalf of the Empire Marketing Board and the Medicfd Research Council, 
information of a quantitative nature has been <*ollected as regards the com¬ 
position of the mixed fatty acids present in specimens of Newfoundland, 
Scottish and Norwegian cod-liver oil, and also of the mixed fatty acids com¬ 
bined in the liver oils of coalfish (saith), hake, ling, skate and dogfish taken 
from off the north-eastern or north-western coasts of Scotland. The latter 
group of oils was from fish taken during July September 1928 during cruises 
of the Scottish Fishery Board’s research steamer “Explorer,’’ and we would 
express our cordial thanks to the Board, and to Dr A. Bowman of their 
Aberdeen Marine Biological Station, for the facilities given to one of us on 
board the “Explorer” and for the particulars of feeding, etc., supplied in 
respect of the various fish. 

Our object has been to collect data of an approximately quantitative kind 
with reference to the respective proportions of myristic, palmitic, and stearic 
acids, and of unsaturated acids containing respectively 16, 18, 20 and 22 
carbon atoms in the molecule. The analytical methods employed do not, un¬ 
fortunately, permit of the simultaneous determination of the individual un¬ 
saturated acids present, in view of the complex mixtures of these (especially 
in the C 20 and C 22 series) which are generally present in these oils. We have to 
content ourselves, so far as the present records are concerned, with an ap¬ 
proximate expression of the average degree of unsaturation of each groups, 
accompanied where possible by qualitative information as to the nature of the 
components. 

^ This is conveniently given in terms of the average number of grain-atoms of hydrogen lacking 
as compared with the corresponding saturated acid: thus ( -S-O H) indicates the presence of acids 
containing only one ethylene linkage, i,e. acids of the monoethylenic (oleic) series. 
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Whilst, so far as we know, quantitative figures of this kind have not been 
previously published for any of the liver oils in question, qualitative informa¬ 
tion has appeared from time to time, the earliest definite contribution in the 
case of cod-liver oil being that of Bull [1906], who isolated palmitoleic 
hexadecenoic acid [Armstrong and Hilditch, 1925, 2]) from (jod-liver oil; 
references to the occurrence of highly unsaturated (''clupanodonic”) acids of 
the ^20 and C 22 series in cod-liver oil were first made by Tsujimoto [1913] and 
by Marcusson and Botger [1914]. Other data on the fatty acids of the liver 
oils now under consideration may be summarised as follows. 

Cod-liver o-il, Palmitoleic acid [Schmidt-Nielsen, 1922], gadoleic acid [Bull, 
1906], “ clupanodonic ” and '‘jecoric/’ acids [Fahrion, 1917]; highly uii- 
saturated acids [Toyama and Tsuchiya, 1925]; qualitative data for the liver 
oil of Gadus macrocephalua [Toyama, 1926]; some mixed glycerides of cod-liver 
oil [Suzuki and Masuda, 1927, 1928]; relation of composition to vitamin 
content [Holmes, 1924]; percentage of highly unsaturated acids given (from 
insoluble poly bromides) by various workers as 10 -15 %. 

Coalfish {miih)4k>eT oil. Percentage of highly unsaturated acids (from 
ethcr-insolubic polybrornidcs) about 17 % [Lewkowitsch-Warburton, 1922]. 

Liny-liver oil. Percentage of highly unsaturated acids from ether-insoluble 
polybromides, about 14 % [Lewkowitsch-Warburton. 1922]. 

Dogfish-liver oil. I aisaponifiable content has been found between the limits 
of 4 and 32*9 %, both squalene and cholesterol being frequently present; the 
iodine value of the mixed fatty acids is usually lower than in the preceding 
cases [cf. Chapman, 1918; Lexow, 1922; Holmes and Pigott, 1925]. 

The sources of the oils which we have examined arc given in Table I, 
together with additional information in some cases as to the food observed in 
the fish, the sex or condition, etc., whilst the general analytical characteristics 
of the oils, together with their comparative vitamin A potencies as indicated 
by the antimony trichloride colour test, are given in Table II. 

In order to secure comparative data for the whole oils, the investigation 
was conducted in each case on the ‘‘crude'’ (f.c. not refined or chilled) material 
obtained by rendering the livers for a short time with open steam in a small 
experimental digester. 

The cod- and saith-liver oils were all pale-coloured and of fair to high 
vitamin potency. The remainder of the specimens were much darker in colour: 
the ling oil and one of the hake oils were extremely rich in vitamin, but in 
other samples of hake-liver oil examined (four in all) the vitamin potency was 
of a comparatively low order, judged by the colorimetric test. The vitamin 
content of the skate and dogfish oils was not high, but these liver oils are of 
special interest from the standpoint of their component fatty acids or their 
content of unsaponifiable matter. 
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Table L 


Subdivision Tbleostomi. Family Gadidae. 

Species Fish Source, etc. 

OadtL8 morrhm, L, Cod, Newfoundland Bay de Verd, 1928 season, cod feeding on squid, 

„ „ Cod, Scottish Moray Firth, end of March, 1928 (after spawning, fish mainly “spent”), 

„ „ Cod, Norwegian Lofoten, 1929 season. 

Stomach contents 
Fish remains (2), 
herring (6), Me- 
ganyctiphanes (14), 
small Squalus acan- 
<Aifiw(l), empty (69). 
Fish remains, mostly 
herring (21), Oadue 
esrmrkii ( 1 ), Oadus 
merlav^us (1), empty 
( 10 ). 

All empty 
All empty 
All empty 

Empty. 


Chiefly sand-eels 
{Ammoilyies), a few 
with Annelids and 
Poriunufi sp. 


Species 

Fish 

Position 

Depth m. 

Date 

No. 

Size, etc. 

Oadus virena 

Coalfish 
(saith) I 

65° 24' N., 4° 59' W. 

73 

30. viii. 28 

82 

60-90 cm., 
mostly adult 

ft 

tf 

Coalfish 
(saith) II 

66°54' N., 7° 10' W. 

148 

22. viii. 28 

33 

42-75 cm. 

Merlucciua 

merlucciua 

Hake I 

Hake II 

68°03'N., 6° 13' W. 

j66°54'N., 7° 10' W. 

137 

148 

37. viii. 28 

22. vUi. 281 

25 

46 

48-104 cm., 
mostly adult 
38~78 cm., 

ft 

»» 

156°02' N., 7°03'W. 

78 

23. viu. 28) 

\ 

adult 

ft 


Hake IE 

55° 34' N.,6°24i' W. 

88 

12. ix. 28 

16 

69-100 cm., 
adult (2 males, 
14 females) 

Molva molva 

Ling 

68°03'N., 6°12'W. 137 17.viii.28 1 141cm., 

spent female 

Subdivision Eeasmobranchii. Family Rajidae. 

r 17 23-45 cm., '| 

males 

Raia maculata 

Skate 

58°n'N., 6°11'W. 

16-18 13.viii.28- 

Family Squalidae, 

i 23 22 53 cm., ( 

' females developing 
reproductive 
organs J 

Squdua 

acanihiaa 

Dogfish 

68°29' N.. 7°35'W. 

130 

16. viii. 28 

154 

47-83 cm., 
developing 
reproductive 


Fish remains, mostly 
herring (110), Mos- 
chiles (43), empty 
(30) 


Table II. General analytical characteristics of the liver oils. 


Fish-liver oil 

Saponification 

equivalent 

Iodine 

value 

Free acidity 
(an % 
oleic acid) 

Unsaponi- 

fiable 

% 

Colour of oil* 

Yellow Red 

Vitamin A 
(oolorimetrio) 
blue units 

Cod (Newfoundland) 

30M 

163*0 

0*46 

0*87 

3*2 

0*1 

9*0 

Cod (Scottish) 

305*1 

177*1 

0*46 

0*91 

3*3 

0*1 

11*0 

Cod (Norwegian) 

302*6 

161*8 

0*27 

0*63 

]*7 

0*0 

3*6 

Oo4ll^h (saith) 1 

302*2 

167*1 

0*06 

0*80 

4*8 

0*6 

9*6 

Coalfish (saith) 11 

304*8 

167*5 

0*07 

0*60 

4*9 

0*6 

7*8 

Hakel 

302*7 

160*6 

0*14 

0*91 

12*3 

0*8 

21*7 

Hake 11 

304*2 

168*6 

0*14 

1*66 

6*4 

0*9 

3*4 

Hake in 

301*3 

149*2 

0*12 

1*21 

16*0 

2*3 

ca. 8 

IM 

300*0 

150*3 

0*22 

M6 

8*7 

0*8 

29*3 

Skate 

332*8 

210*2 

0*38 

0*31 

ca. 30 

8*6 

3*1 

Dogfish 

343*6 

121*8 

0-14 

10*6 

9*3 

0*8 

6*6 


* Determined in a T cell by the Rosenheim-Schuster colorimeter. 
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General experimental procedure. 

Broadly speaking, the method followed in determining the composition of 
the mixed fatty acids was based on that described for the similar analyses of 
the fatty acids in the head and blubber oils of the sperm whale [Hilditch and 
Lovern, 1928], namely, division of the acids into two (or three) groups, mainly 
saturated and mainly unsaturated, by crystallisation of the less soluble lead 
salts from alcohol, followed by conversion of each group into methyl esters 
and systematic fractional distillation and refractionation of the latter under 
as high a vacuum as possible. 

Fish-liver oil acids are amongst the most difficult to handle accurately by 
this method for the following reasons: 

(i) the unusual number and complexity of the fatty acids present; 

(ii) the readiness with which the very highly unsaturated acids of the Cgo 
and C 22 series oxidise on exposure to air and polymerise when heated; 

(iii) the presence of mono- (and small amounts of di-) ethylenic acids con¬ 
taining 10 and U carbon atoms (mainly palmitoleic acid, Ci^jHaoOg); 

(iv) the sparing solul)ility of the lead salts of the monoethylenic acids of 
the Cjio and C 22 series (gadoleic and cetoleic acids). 

We introduced a number of additional precautions as described below in 
order to cope with these complications so far as possible, and we believe that 
the figures given for acids up to and including the C^g series are within 1 or 2 
units of the true figure, but it is possible that those for the Cgo and C 22 acids 
may not in all cases be of this order of accuracy. Having pointed out, however, 
that the data obtained are probably not quite of the same order of certaintv as 
in cases of simpler mixtures of acids, we must add that they furnish an approxi¬ 
mate guide to the general composition of the acids and serve to reveal certain 
similarities and dissimilarities between different kinds of marine aiiimal oils 
which it has not hitherto been possible to detect. 

Some details of the analytical methods used are as follows. 

Lead salt separations. The mixed fatty acids (1 part) from the liver oil under 
examination were treated with lead acetate (0*7 part) in 95 % alcohol (10 
parts), the acids and the lead acetate being separately dissolved in half of the 
alcohol to be employed , and the boiling solutions mixed, heated under a reflux 
condenser for 15-20 minutes and set aside at room temperature overnight. 
The separated lead salts, which were frequently somewhat amorphous owing 
to the presence of lead gadoleate and cetoleate, were recrystallised from a 
volume of 95 % alcohol equal to that used in the first place and containing 
1 % of acetic acid. The flasks containing the hot alcoholic solutions of lead 
salts were tightly stoppered before cooling, thus preventing aec^ess of air to 
the cold solution; liberation of fatty acids from the lead salts (and from the 
original saponified oil) was always carried out in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide and all collected specimens of fatty acids or the methyl esters were 
stored under nitrogen. 
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In a few instances three groups of fatty acids were esterified: 

(i) those from the recrystallised lead salts (^\solid” acids S); 

(ii) those from the alcohol liquors from the recrystallisation (“liquid 
acids LR ); 

(iii) those from the original alcohol liquors containing dissolved lead salts 
(“ liquid ” acids L ); but it was observed that the acids LR and L were of much 
the same composition, and therefore these two groups were more usually 
united and dealt with as “liquid/’ acids L. 

Fractiorial distillation. The primary distillates were usually collected in 
about four fractions, each of which of course was far from being a simple 
mixture; refractionation of each fraction, however, led to mixtures of esters 
which were apparently sufficiently simple for approximate estimation of their 
composition from consideration of the saponification ( quivalent and iodine 
value. 

Myristic acid, palmitic acid, dihydroxypalmitic acid (m.p. 124-125°) and 
dihydroxystcaric acid (m.p. 129-130°) were identified from various fractions of 
the Scottish cod-liver oil esters after oxidation of the corr<^spon<iing soaps in 
alkaline solution with ice-cold permanganate, but formal identifications were 
not made in the cases of esters from the other oils, the fractionation data in¬ 
dicating similar qualitative composition in each case, and the ju'csence of the 
individual acids concerned having been definitely established in the majority 
of the oils by previous workers. 

The fractionation of the portions of esters most likely to contain highly 
unsaturated derivatives was in each case completed as rapidly as possible, and 
all ester fractions were stored under nitrogen, the iodine values being deter¬ 
mined as soon as possible after distillation. To a large extent these precautions 
eliminated errors due to oxidation or polymerisation at th(‘ ordinary tempera¬ 
ture, but in the majority of cases appreciable polymerisation of the highly 
unsaturated components took place during the distillations, as evidenced by 
the properties of the undistilled residue and progressive decline in iodine value 
of the higher-boiling fractions. It was therefore decided in such cases to 
abandon the usual method of estimation, using both iodine values and saponi¬ 
fication equivalents, and to obtain an approximate estimate from the latter 
alone. 

It was very noticeable that the unsatmated esters from different oils varied 
greatly in their tendency to undergo polymerisation during heating; some were 
hardly affected at all, others quite apj)reciably. The time and degree of ex¬ 
posure to heat were much the same in all cases, and it remains to be determined 
whether this behaviour is due to the presence of different isomeric unsaturated 
acids in different oils, or whether it is conditioned by some external factor such 
as catalytic action of the walls or internal fittings of the distillation bulb. 

Calculation of the results. This was carried out on similar lines to those which 
we have described at length in earlier papers on this subject [cf. Hilditch and 
Lovern, 1928; Hilditch and Jones, 1929], with the following additions. 
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(i) Composition of loiv-boiling fractions containing saturated esters. Owing to 
the presence of unsaturated acids of the (and C 14 ) as well as the C^g series, it 
happened not infrequently that methyl palrnitate (or myristate) was accom¬ 
panied by two unsaturated esters (e.g. methyl palmitoleate and oleate), and 
moreover the latter esters usually contained a certain proportion of diethylenic 
as well as monoethylenic compounds. This upset the usual procedure by which 
a mixture of two saturated and one unsaturated ester can be arithmetically 
analysed from its iodine value and saponification equivalent, and in such cases 
the ester fractions concerned (1 part) were oxidised in acetone solution (10-15 
parts) with sufficient pow^dered potassium permanganate (2-5 parts, according 
to the unsaturation of the fraction) to convert all ethylenic esters present into 
acidic products [cf. Armstrong and Hilditch, 1925, 1 ]; the residual saturated 
esters were w^eighed and their composition estimated from their observed 
saponification equivalent. 

(ii) Composition of high-hoiling fractions containing possibly polymerised 
C 20 and C 22 esters. In order to estimate these by means of the equivalent alone, 
as indicated above, it was necessary to deduce the average equivalents of the 
unsaturated Cj,(, and (-22 esters present, since these w^ere lower by several units 
than those of the corresponding saturated esters. To do this the assumption 
was made that mixtures of unsaturated esters of the same molecular carbon 
content distil together in constant proportions—an assumption which we 
know from experience to be very nearly, but not rigidly, correct in the case of 
methyl oleate and methyl linolcate. Then, commencing from the simpler 
mixtures of lowest boiling point (e.g. methyl palmitoleate with methyl oleate 
and linoleate) it M as possible to determine the average unsaturation of the 
latter esters; and, by selecting suitable fi*actions corresponding with mixtures 
of unsatiirated C^g and C 20 esters, to repeat the calculation and determine an 
approximate average iodine value for the Cgo group; and, again, similarly for 
the C 22 group of esters. These approximate iodine values determine within 
small limits the average molecular w^eights (equivalents) of the corresponding 
groups of esters. 

It is proposed to give, by way of illustration, the detailed estimations of 
increments of the various groups of esters in the analysis of the Newfoundland 
cod-liver oil, but, in order to shorten the tabulated results as much as possible, 
the experimental data for the remaining ten oils are tabulated and follow^ed 
by a statement of the final fatty acid compositions arrived at from each analysis. 


Newfoundland ood-liver oil. 


Table III a. Lead salt ^separation. 



g- 

% 

Saponification 

equivalent 

Iodine 

value 

“Solid” acidi* S 

740 

211 

266-2 

59-4 

“Liquid” acids L 

2760 

78-9 

286-0 

173-4 
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Table III b. Fractiomtion of methyl esters. 


Primary fractions Refraotionations 


No. 

g' 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 


No. 

g* 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 




(i) Esters of 

“solid” acids S. 









1 

fSU 

17*62 

100-120° 

256*1 

10*9 

SI 

37*71 

110-130° 

261*8 

19*6 


^812 

8*13 

120-125 

266*1 

17*2 






1 

[813 

7*36 

Residue 

284*0 

42*3 

S2 

15*73 

130-160 

287*8 

61*4 







S3 

6*47 

160-163 

309*0 

104*3 







84t 

11*40 

Residue 

337*0* 

145*7 










(ii) Esters of 

“liquid” 

acids L. 










(Lll 

4*98 

100-131° 

253*4 

60*4 

LI 

65*81 

122-140° 

269*1 

86*3 


lin 

35-87 

131-132 

263*6 

82*4 






1 

[l 13 

10*22 

Residue 

285*6 

116*6 







CL 21 

7*25 

115-142 

267*7 

101*6 

L2 

67*90 

140-160 

291*5 

125*5 

\ 

L22 

49*46 

142-146 

287*1 

120*4 






1 

[L 23 

6*88 

Residue 

293*0 

200*8 







(131 

6-48 

135-156 

301*6 

161*4 

L3 

76*36 

150-170 

3191 

216*1 

\ 

L32 

55*87 

156-162 

312*2 

214*6 






1 

lL33 

9*42 

Residue 

333*2 

269*9 


14*33 

170-181 

338*6 

260*7 



V 




L5 

19*96 

Residue 

377*9* 

234*8 








* Saponification equivalents of residual esters, freed from unsaponifiable material. S 4: 330*6, L 6: 332*4. 


Table III c. Determination of saturated com'ponents of ester fractions by oxidation. 



Weight taken 

Saturated ester present 
^^-^ 

No. 

" g* 

g* 


Sap. eq. 

^11 

13*39 

11*59 


256*6 

^2 

11*71 

6*26 


275*9 

L12 

31*70 

7*87 


251*3 


Table III d. Estmmted composition of fatty acids. 


(i) Details of methyl ester fractions. 




Esters of saturated acids 


Esters of unsaturated acids 

A_ , _ 


Unsapon 

fiable 

matter 

No. 

g* 

Cl4 

C., 


r 

Cu 

C;. 


C.0 


^11 

17*62 

8*16 

Esters of solid'' acids S. 

Refractionation of primary fraction 8 

7*44 — — 2*03 

1. 




>812 

8*13 

0*86 

6*79 

— 

— 

1*48 

_ 

_ 


_ 

-513 

7*36 


3*25 

0*48 



3*63 

— 

— 

_ 


33*11 Wts, 

9*01 

16*48 

0*48 

— 

3*51 

3*63 

_ 

— 



% as esters 

27*2 

49*8 

1*4 


10*6 

11*0 

— 


— 

81 

37*71 

10*26 

18*77 

Primary fractions. 
0*55 — 

4*00 

4*13 




82 

16*73 

— 

6*46 

1*60 


— 

7*87 

0*80 

_ 


8 3 

6*47 

— 

— 

^— 

— 

— 

2*62 

2*85 

_ 


Si 

11*40 

— 

— 

— 

— 



7*78 

3*62 

_ 


70*31 Wts. 

10*26 

24*23 

2*16 

— 

4*00 

14*62 

11*43 

3*62 

— 


% as esters 

14*6 

34*6 

3*0 

— 

6*7 

20*8 

16*2 

6*2 



% as acids 

14*4 

34*6 

3*0 

— 

6*7 

20*9 

16-3 

6*2 

— 
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Table III d {continued). 





Esters of saturated acids 


Eaters of unsaturated acids 


Unsaponi- 












6able 

No, 

g- 


C.4 

C„ 


C„ 

Cl. 

C« 

C» 

Cn 

matter 





Esters of ‘ 

* liquid^' 1 

acids L. 








Refractionation of primary fractions X1, X 2, L 3. 




L\l 

4'98 


1-92 

_ 

— 

0-70 

2-36 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

L12 

36-87 


5-73 

3-18 

— 

— 

26-96 

— 

— 

— 

— 

X13 

10-22 




— 


3-37 

0-85 





61-07 

Wts. 

7-65 

3-18 

— 

0-70 

32-69 

6-85 

_ 

— 

_ 


% as esters ! 

15-0 

6-2 


1-4 

64-0 

13-4 

— 

— 

— 

L2l 

7-25 


— 

— 

_ 

_ 

6-78 

1-47 

_ 

_ 

_ 

L22 

49-46 


— 

— 

— 

— 

13-14 

36-32 

— 

— 

— 

L23 

6-88 




__ 

— 

__ 

2-77 

4-11 

__ 

— 


63-69 

Wts. 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

18-92 

40-56 

4-11 

— 

— 


% 

as esters 



— 

~~ 

29-8 

63-8 

6-4 

— 

— 

L2l 

6-48 


— 

— 

_ 


4-65 

1-83 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Z.32 

65-87 



— 

— 

— 

16-46 

39-41 

— 

— 

_ 

133 

9-42 






— 

4-51 

4-91 

— 

— 


71-77 

Wts. 


— 

— 

— 

21-11 

45-75 

4-91 

_ 

_ 


0/ 

/o 

as esters 

— 


— 

— 

29-4 

63-8 

6-8 

— 

— 






IVimary fractions. 





XI 

55-81 


8-36 

3-47 

— 

0-76 

35-73 

7-49 

— 

_ 

_ 

L2 

67-90 


— 

— 

— 

__ 

20-20 

43-30 

4-40 

_ 

_ 

X3 

76-36 




— 


— 

22-46 

48-67 

6-23 

_ 

Li 

14-33 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3-46 

10*87 

_ 

X6 

19-96 


— 

__ 


__ 

__ 


8-52 

9-04 

2-40 


234-36 

Wts, 

8-36 

3-47 

— 

0-76 

55-93 

73-26 

65-05 

25-14 

2-40 


^/u 

as esters 

3-6 

1-4 

— 

0-3 

23-9 

31-3 

27-8 

10-7 

1-0 


% 

as acids 

3-5 

1-4 

— 

0-3 

23-8 

31-3 

27-8 

10-8 

1-1 





(ii) Composition of original acids. 








“Solid” 


“Liquid” 



Fatty acids 






acids S 


acids X 



(mean unsat- 




Acids 

Saturated; 


(2M%! 

I 

(78-9%) 

Total 

O' 

/o 

O' 

/O 

uration) 




Myristic 


3-0 


2-8 

6-8 


6 





Palmitic 


7-3 


1-1 

8-4 


8-5 





Stearic 


0-6 


— 

0-6 


0-5 





Unsaturated: 











Cu group 

— 


0-2 

0-2 

Trace 





Cw ff 


1-2 


18-8 

20-0 


20 ( 

-2-3H) 




C„ „ 


4-4 


24-7 

29-1 


29 { 

-2-8 H) 




c« „ 


3-6 


21-9 

25-4 


26 ( 

-6-0 H) 




c. „ 


1-1 


8-6 

9-6 


10 ( 

-6-9 H) 




Unsaponifiable 

— 


0-9 

0-9 


— 




The iodine values of the higher-boiling unsatuxated ester fractions fell off 
somewhat on each distillation, and the average unsaturation of the acids of 
the 0*0 and C22 groups is therefore actually higher than the values suggested 
in the final column. The unsaturated acids, however, consisted of about 
60 % oleic and 40 % linoleic acids, whilst the corresponding group con¬ 
tained a little hexadecadienoic acid but was mainly composed of palmitoleic 
acid. A certain amount of gadpleic (monoethylenic Cgo) acid was present, but, 
apparently, little cetoleic acid (C22H42O2). 
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Scottish cod-liver oil. 


Table IV a. Lead salt separation. 

g. % Sap.eq. I.V. 

“Solid” acids-S 200-2 46^5 309-i5(E) 110-3 (E) 

“Liquid” acids i 138-6 32-2 297-4 (A) 229-7 (A) 

“Liquid” acids LE 91-3 21-3 — 203-8 (E) 

(A), analyses on acids; (E), analyses on corresponding methyl esters. 


Table IV b. Fractionation of methyl esters. 


Primary fractions Refractionations 


No. 

g* 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V.' 

No. 

( 

g* 

B.r./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

-N 

I.V. 




(i) Esters of “solid” acids S. 









rsii 

7*69 

120-134° 

253*0 

19*8 

iSri 

75*28 

125-135° 

270*7 

40-1 j 

I .V 12 

1 >s^ 13 

17*93 

30*32 

134-13H 

138-152 

259*8 

271*7 

21*5 

36*8 






[su 

7*56 

Rettidne 

299*3 

104*0 






[8 21 

13*92 

145-163 

285*3 

66*2 

S2 

49*70 

135-155 

297*1 

102*3 ^ 

'E22 

21*25 

16;i-165 

296*6 

94*5 





1 

[S 23 

8*85 

Residue 

317*8 

158*8 





1 

fA'31 

8*75 

165-183 

318*4 

158*9 

sz 

57*28 

155-180 

329*9 

189*0 *1 

8 32 

8 33 

18*40 

15*19 

183 

183-195 

325*9 

338*3 

181-5 

203*9 





1 

18 34 

9*G9 

Residue 

340*4 

206*3 

Si 

15*11 

Residue 

348*7 

204*5 







Further refractionation of 8 22 


8 221 

3*71 

160-163 

289*4 

76*9 






8 222 

5*45 

163-164 

291 8 

83*1 






8 223 

7*42 

Residue 

.302*1 

110*5 


(ii) Esters of liquidacids L. 








r/>ii 

2*55 

110-134° 

251*9 

66-6 

LI 

26*06 

108-140° 

272*4 

103*4 

J 

1X12 

7-.30 

134-140 

266*1 

82*6 






1 

1 .L 13 

2*67 

140 

272*9 

97*2 






1 

[X14 

6*10 

Residue 

278*2 

119*9 






1 

fX21 

5*19 

140-149 

280*0 

122*7 

L2 

31*23 

140-155 

296*1 

166*3 

J 

1X22 

12*86 

149 

284*3 

138*8 







1 X23 

3.53 

149-161 

298*3 

183*5 







LX24 

5*47 

Residue 

310*1 

238*1 






1 

fX 31 

6*36 

136-163 

304*3 

208*4. 

L3 

25*31 

155-178 

— 

247*7 


|X32 

10*01 

163-164 

316*1 

267*8 






1 

,X33 

4*66 

Residue 

329*0 

269*9 






1 

^X41 

6*12 

160-187 

321*0 

275*4 

14 

2P63' 

178-188 

— 

— 

< 

X42 

7*19 

187 

324*0 

276*9 






1 

X43 

4*54 

Residue 

,337*0 

272*3 

L5 

0*23 

Residue 

446*5* 

159*2 








• Saponification equivalent of residual estera, freed from unsaponifiable material, L 6; 325*8. 
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Table IV b (continusd). 


(iii) Esters of “liquid” acids LR. 

Primary fractions Kefractionationa 


No. 

g- 

B.r./l mra. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 

No. 

g* 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. oq. 

I.V. 






fLi^ll 

5-30 

116-134° 

255-8 

66*6 

LRl 

14-07 

110-146° 

— 

96*7 ^ 

[LR 12 

3*32 

134-144 

271-0 

93-9 






[Li? 13 

4-82 

Residue 

288-7 

132-2 






{hR2l 

5-70 

13i>-148 

273-4 

110-3 

LE2 

21-43 

146-155 

278-2 

140-2 

LR 22 

6-13 

148-154 

287-1 

127*6 






[LR 23 

6*49 

Residue 

301-5 

186*7 






fli?31 

5-91 

148-161 

295-7 

155*3 

L/?3 

16*34 

155-170 

— 

202*4 -1 

; LR 32 

3-67 

161-170 

308-5 

202*8 






[LR 33 

5-29 

Residue 

321-2 

246-9 





1 

\LRA\ 

3-60 

140-162 

309-9 

226*3 

LRi 

24-92 

170-178 

309*9 

269-8 

Li? 42 

8-22 

162-164 

317-5 

258*4 





1 

[Li!?43 

8-70 

Residue 

332-8 

275*6 


}()-30 

Residue 

351*7^ 

262*5 







* Saponification equivalent of rpaidual esters, freed from unsaponifiable material, LBb: 328-4. 


Table IV c. Estimated composition of fatty acids. 


Acids 

“Solid” 
acids A’ 
(46-5 %) 

“Liquid” 
acids L 
(32-2 %) 

“Liquid” 
acids LH 
(21*3 %) 

Total % 

Fatty acids 
(mean unsat' 
% uration) 

Saturated: 

Myristie 

2-5 

0-5 

0*5 

3-0 

3-5 


Palmitic 

9-9 

0-3 

Trace 

10-2 

10 


Iinsaturated: 

c„ group 

— 

0-3 

0*2 

0-5 

0-5 

(- 20 H) 

c„ „ 

4-5 

7-6 

3*2 

15-3 

15-5 

c.* .. 

10-2 

7-7 

6-6 

24-5 

25 

(-2-9H) 

(V .. 

10*6 

12*2 

8-3 

31-1 

31*5 

(-(MH) 


8-8 

2*8 

2-3 

13-9 

14 

(-04 H) 

Unaapotufiable 

— 

0*8 

0-2 

1-0 

__ 



The eompositioji is not very different from that of the Newfoundland oil, 
although distinctly more of the unsaturated Cgo and C 22 acids are present, at 
the expense of iinsaturated and Cjg acids. Palniitoleic acid is practically 
the only unsaturated C^g acid present, the Qg group consists of oleic and linoleic 
acids in nearly equal proportions, and, as in the previous analysis, the actual 
mean unsaturation of the Cgo and C 22 groups is higher than the figures indicate; 
gadoleic and cetoleic acids are both present, probably in definitely higher 
proportions than in the Newfoundland oil 

Nokwegian cod-liver oil. 

Table V a. Lead salt separatiofh 

g. % Sap.eq. I.V. 

“SoUd” acids-S 168*8 29*6 278*5 95-7 

“Liquid” acids L 401*8 70*4 298*6 170*2 
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Table V b. Fractionation of methyl esters. 


Primary fractions Itefractionations 

_A__ _ A_ 


No. 

g* 

B.p./l mm. Sap. eq 

, iv; 

No. 

g- 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 



(i) 

Esters of “solidacids S. 








nSMl 

11-30 

50-124“ 

249-1 

23-9 

81 

44'59 

70-135“ 262-2 

32-1 ^ 

1 8 12 

10-53 

124-128 

262-0 

26-6 

1 sn 

8-38 

128-136 

268-3 

30-4 





[8U 

8-03 

Residue 

277-0 

48-5 





fS21 

4-54 

60-132 

272-9 

45-2 

82 

2503 

135-165 287-3 

65-8 ^ 

' .^22 

7-04 

132-135 

283-1 

56-9 





[.8 23 

9-02 

Residue 

296-9 

79-2 





r.S’ 31 

13-69 

86-162 

302-1 

88-4 

8Z 

35-96 

155-168 312-1 

95-4 J 

8 32 

8-17 

162-168 

312-6 

93-0 





[*S\33 

8-36 

Residue 

323-7 

103-6 

84. 

10-46 

168-169 326-0 

110-1 






85 

21-50 

Residue 326-5 

148-9 








(ii) Esters of ^‘liquid’’ 

acids L. 







1 

[/. 11 

13-89 

70-133° 

262-1 

53-3 

LI 

49-56 

100-135“ 269-8 

74-6 i 

L\2 

12-70 

135-141 

262-7 

73-9 




1 

LI13 

13-60 

Residue 

271-5 

95-3 





fL21 

% 21-33 

100-141 

271-6 

92-2 

L2 

47-25 

135-150 289-0 

111-2 

L22 

23-82 

141-151 

280-5 

105-3 





[/v23 

23-33 

Residue 

295-3 

135-4 




1 

LU 

16-90 

108-145 

288-0 

121-6 

i3 

51-51 

150-160 304-4 

142-0 i 

[L32 

13-67 

145-155 

294-9 

131-6 




1 

[X33 

16-73 

Residue 

301-1 

161-2 




1 

r7v4l 

22-69 

110-160 

301-2 

149-8 

L4 

68-62 

160-175 322-1 

175-3 J 

'l42 

24-48 

150-160 

314-0 

168-0 




1 

[L 43 

16-41 

Residue 

323-1 

195-6 





fL 51 

8-75 

110-180 

308-7 

178-0 

L5 

76-85 

175-190 336-5 

220-8 J 

1 1 52 
L 53 

34-22 

19-16 

180-190 

190 

327-5 

3403 

201-4 

219-9 




1 

[X54 

9-20 

Residue 

349-9 

236-6 

15 

26-97 

Residue 375-6* 

195-1 







* Saponification equivalent of residual esters, freed from unsaponifiable material, L 5: 336’5, 


Table V c. Determinution of saturated comfonevis of ester fractions by oxidation. 



Weight taken 

Saturated esters present 

No. 

g. 

g- 

Sap. eq. 

Xll 

8-10 

3-71 

242-0 

X21 

12-80 

2-50 

273-1 

X22 

18-93 

1-94 

274-2 

Table 

V d. Estimated 

composition of fatty acids. 


Acids 

^‘Solid” 
acids 8 
(29-6 %) 

“liquid” 
acids X 
(70*4%) 

Total % 

Fatty acids 

(mean unsat< 
% uration) 

Saturated: 

Myristic 

2-7 

2-1 

4-8 

6 


Palmitic 

5-1 

1-3 

6-4 

6-6 


Stearic 


0-2 

0-2 

Trace 


Unsaturated: 

Ci 4 group 

3-1 

0-4 

0-4 

0-5 



13-1 

16-2 

16 

(-2-0 H) 

^18 »» 

7-4 

23-2 

30-6 

31 

(-2-8 H) 
(-6-1 H) 


10-5 

19-7 

30-2 

30-6 


0-8 

9-7 

10-5 

10-6 

(U 

Unsaponifiable 


0-6 

0-6 
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The composition is similar to that of the other cod-liver oils studied, 
although the content of saturated acids is somewhat less. Palmitoleic acid is 
again practically the only unsaturated Cje acid present, the proportion of 
oleic to linoleic acid is much the same as in the Newfoundland oil examined; 
in the Cgo and C 22 groups of unsaturated acids, gadoleic acid occurs in some 
quantity, but the presence of cetoleic acid is doubtful, and polymerisation 
during heating prevented any reliable estimate being given for the average 
unsaturatioii of these groups of fatty acids. 


CoALFISH (SaITH)-LIVER OIL I. 


Table VI a. Lead salt separation. 

g. % Sap. eq. I.V. 

“Solid” adds .S' 154-.5 33*3 268*7 68*6 

“Liquid” acids L 309*5 66*7 291*8 200*9 


Table VT b. Fractionation of methyl esters. 

Priniar}' fractions Kefractionations 


No. 

g* 

B.r./l mm. 

Sap. cq 

I.V. 


No. 

g* 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 




(i) 

Esters of 

'‘solhr’ acids S. 










f.yu 

3*27 

105-123" 

245*7 

7*3 

.y 1 

51*37 

12(L130° 

259*0 

14*1 


S12 

1 N 13 

14*64 

22*27 

12.3-125 

125-127 

251 •] 
264*0 

7*1 

12*1 







14 

*^6*02 

Residue 

274*3 

36*9 

S2 

32*38 

130-140 

275*0 

27*7 


/>y2i 

\N22 

14*57 

13*32 

130-131 

Residue 

265*9 

275*7 

16*0 

38*4 







rN3i 

N32 

7*19 

130-145 

281*8 

50*9 

N3 

29*99 

140-160 

295*4 

75*0 


10*46 

145-147 

287*9 

66*8 







( S 33 

7*97 

Residue 

302*8 

105*7 







(.^41 

4*06 

155-175 

320*0 

122*8 

22*32 

160-183 

329*8 

151*3 


: N42 

4*40 

175-177 

320*2 

141*3 







1 N 43 

9*16 

Residue 

330*2 

162*2 

S 5 

9*83 

.Residue 

342*2* 

188*4 










(ii) Esters of ‘ 

‘liquid’' acids L. 




11 





I 

fLll 

'X12 

8*11 

120-130" 

255*1 

58*8 

60*39 

130-150" 

271*1 

102*3 

-I 

36*85 

130-132 

269*7 

90*3 







Izis 

7*58 

Residue 

290*5 

141*2 







fZ 21 

14*21 

135-141 

270*4 

107*3 

Z2 

89*58 

150-160 

292*7 

148*5 

j 

IZ22 

Z23 

31*55 

25*(K) 

141-145 

145-146 

289*6 

296*2 

123*8 

139*1 






1 

IZ24 

11*03 

Residue 

312*5 

198*5 






( 

Z3l 

3*34 

121-150 

291*7 

146*5 

L3 

77*33 

160-174 

314*7 

215*0 


Z32 

Z33 

34*55 

18*57 

150- 151 

151- 162 

298*9 

315*8 

173*6 

200*9 






1 

^Z34 

15*09 

Residue 

327*9 

229*8 






( 

Z 41 

3*91 

150-173 

313*4 

222*8 

14 

54*64 

174-197 

336*9 

230*8 


X42 

Z43 

24*56 

11*26 

173 174 
174-178 

330*1 

335*2 

249*0 

256*4 

zo 





1 

Z44 

9*10 

Residue 

342*7 

261*3 

25*70 

Residue 

387 1* 

217*2 







* Saponification equivalents of residual esters, freed from unsaponifiabl© material, S 5: 329*9, Z 5: 337*1. 
Bioohem. 1930 xxiv 18 
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Table VI c. Determination of saturated components of ester fractions by oxidation. 





Saturated esters present 


Weight taken 


^-A._ 


No. 

g- 


g- 

Sap. eq. 

.S' 12 

10-66 


8-37 

250-6 

8 21 

10-71 


9-00 

266-0 

8^2 

6-72 


2*91 

283-6 

Lll 

3-86 


1-67 

2420 

Li2 

32-49 


6-77 

255-8 

L2Z 

18-96 


nil 

— 

Table VI ef. Estimated composition of fatty - 

acids. 


“Solid” 

“Liquid” 




acids 8 

acids L 



Acids 

(33-3 %) 

(66-7 %) 

Total 

Fatty acids % 

Saturated: 





Myristic 

4-6 

1-9 

6-5 

6-5 

Palmitic 

12-0 

0-9 

12-9 

13 

Stearic 

0-6 

*— 

0-6 

0-5 

Unsaturated: 





Ci6 group 

3-1 

11-3 

14-4 

145 

Cjg ,, 

^5-2 

25-1 

30-3 

31 

C» „ 

6-3 

]Sl 

^ 24-4 

24-5 

Cj2 .. 

1-4 

8-7 

10-1 

10 

Unsaponifiable 

0-1 

07 

0-S 

— 

The highly unsaturated esters from this oil were extremely susceptible to 
polymerisation, and the iodine values fell continuously at every operation in- 

volving heat; the cause of this behaviour is uncertain, but 

in consequence it is 


not possible to give estimates for the average unsaturation of the various 


groups. The Cjg acids appear to be made up of approxiiuatelv equal propor¬ 
tions of oleic and linoleic acids, whilst palniitoleic acid forms the greater part 
of the group. On the whole the fatty acids are very similar in type and 
proportion to those of the cod-liver oils (especially, perhaps, the Newfoundland 
oil). 


CoALFISH (SaITH)-LIVEK OIL II. 


Table VII a. Lead salt separation. 


“Soli<r’ adds S 
“ Liquid ” acids L 



e/ 

/o 

l.V. (of 
corresponding 

g- 

methyl esters) 

92-0 

31-5 

57-5 

200-0 

68-5 

203-1 


Table VII b. Fractionation of methyl esters, 

(i) Esters of “solid” acids S. 

I^iraary fractions 


No. 

g- 

B,P./1 mm. 

Sap. eq. 

l.V.' 

8 1 

57-31 

ioo~isr 

268-7 

24-42 

8 2 

14-92 

133-165 

311-0 

101-6 

A'3 

6-18 

155-165 

333-3 

140-5 

N4 

8-00 

Residue 

339-7 

146-3 
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Table VII b (continued). 

(ii) Esters of “liquid” acids L. 

Primary fractions Refractionatioiis 


No. 


B.p./l ram. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 

No. 

g- 

B.P./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 





I 

fLll 

11-27 

100-123° 

262-3 

77-3 

LI 

56'r>i 

120-143^’ 

282-1 

116-6 i 

L 12 

31-22 

123-130 

282-4 

115-5 





1 

[113 

8-74 

Residue 

291-8 

177-1 





i 

rL 21 

7-07 

120-145 

290-5 

340-6 

L2 

7331 

143-163 

309-4 

198-4 < 

L 22 

47-84 

145-157 

301-6 

184-0 





1 

1 L23 

13-45 

Residue 

326-8 

271-8 






fL31 

4-72 

145-370 

3225 

260-1 

Lti 

51-23 

163-180 

336-7 

277-4 

L32 

31-11 

370-175 

334-0 

280-0 






[L'S3 

11-03 

Residue 

340-9 

288-5 

Li 

34-62 

Residue 

372-1* 

2:i4-3 







* Saponification equivalent of residual esters, freed from unsaponifiable material, L 4: 327*6. 


Table VII c. Determination of saturated components of ester fractions by oxidation. 


No. 

Weight taken 
g- 

Saturated esters present 

r ' . ■ "-i 

g. Sap. eq. 


Si 

18-45 

14-03 260-4 


S2 

11,52 

3-50 288-3 


Table 

(I.V. still 13-7 

VII d. Estimated composition of fatty acids. 

) 


“Solid” 

“Liquid” Fattv acids 


acids S 

acids L 

mean unsat 

Acids 

(•n-5%) 

(68-5%) Total‘s, % 

uration) 

Saturated: 

Myristic 

5-0 

0-8 5-8 6 


Palmitic 

12-0 

— 12-0 12 


Stearic 

0-2 

— 0-2 Trace 


Uasaturated: 

0,4 group 

— 

0-1 0-1 Trace 


t'lfi »» 

— 

9-2 9-2 9-5 

(- 20 H) 

»» 

4-5 

24-8 29-3 29-5 

(-3-2H) 

1-20 M 

7-0 

19-5 20-5 26-5 

(-;V5H) 

O22 

2-8 

1,3-5 16-3 16-5 

(-7-3H) 

Unsaponifiable 

~ 

0-6 0-6 — 



In contrast to the experience in the previous analysis (saith oil 1), little or 
no tendency to polymerisation was found when the methyl esters of the 
highly unsaturated Cgo and ^22 acids were distilled; the cause of this difference 
in behaviour is not clear. The total composition of the fatty acids differs but 
little from that observed in the first-named case, except that there is less 
palniitoleic acid present than usual, and correspondingly more of the acids of 
the C 22 group—a feature which is in keeping with the saponification equivalents 
of the respective oils. 

Hake-liver oil I. 

Table VIII a. Lead salt separation, 

I.V. (of corre¬ 
sponding methyl 

g. % esters) 

“ 80 M” acids S 50-0 30 0 46-3 

“Liquid" acids i 117-0 70-0 182 0 

18—2 
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Table VIII b. Fractionation of methyl esters. 
(i) Esters of “ solid ” acids S. 

Primary fractions 


No. 

8* 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 

/S'l 

17-82 

110-130° 

260-1 

8-6 

82 

14*35 

130-145 

277-1 

23-1 

8 3 

9*56 

145-168 

316-7 

84-0 

8 4 

8*91 

Residue 

337*3 

118-4 





(ii) Esters of “liquid” 

acids L. 






Primary fractions 




Refractionations 

_A. 


No. 

( 

g* 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

i.v: 

No, 

8* 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 


117-137° 

267-7 

89-0 

rxii 

6-94 

100-120° 

254*6 

67-2 

LI 

19-31 

{l 12 

8-23 

Residue 

270*5 

116-1 






(L21 
^ X22 

7-77 

110-134 

273-9 

112-3 

L2 

39-66 

137-155 

290*9 

150-4 

19-14 

134-139 

286-6 

141-5 




1X23 

8-71 

Residue 

312-5 

2030 






fX31 

413 

120-163 

305-0 

185-5 

L3 

40*84 

155-175 

318-4 

224-2 

X32 

21-89 

163-167 

316-3 

215-0 





1X33 

i0*31 

Rtisidue 

334*6 

231-7 

L4 

14*79 

Residue 

372 1* 

235*4 






* Saponification equivalent of residual esters, freed from unsaponitiablo rnaltrial, L 4: 336-8. 


Table VIII c. Determination of saturated components of ester fractions by oxidation. 



Weight taken 

Saturated esters present 

A 

No. 

g* 

g* 

Sap. eq. 

81 

14-35 

12-79 

257-3 

8 2 

10-88 

7-88 

268-3 

83 

6-31 

1-60 

268-3 

Table VIII d. Estimated composition of fatty acids. 

Acids 

“SoHd” “Liquid” 

acids 8 acids X 

(30-0%) (70-0%) 

Total % 

Fatty acids 
(mean unsat 
% mation) 

Saturated: 

Myristic 

4-3 2-2 

6-5 

7 

Palmitic 

12-7 — 

12-7 

13 

Unsaturated t 

Ou group 

— 0-3 

0-3 

Trace 


1-0 16-2 

17-2 

17 (-2-0H) 

ff 

1-7 16-3 

18-0 

18 (-3-6H) 

„ 

5-4 24*9 

30-3 

31 (-4-9H) 

Cja „ 

4-9 9-2 

14-1 

U (?) 

Unsaponifiable 

— 0-9 

0-9 



Hake-liver oil II. 

Table IX a. Lead salt separation. 

Sap. eq. I.y. 

8* % (of corresponding methyl esters) 

“Solid” acids/S' 65*0 38*9 292*1 70-6 

“Liquid” acids X 102*0 6M 308*9 167*6 
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Table IX b. Fractionation of methyl esters, 
(i) Esters of “solid’’ acids S, 

Primary fractions 




No. 

g- 

B.P./1 mm. 

Sap. eq. 

l.V. 





.91 

9*88 

100-130^^ 


259*1 

12*6 





S2 

10*93 

130-140 


270*1 

22*2 





S3 

10-60 

140-150 


284*4 

45*6 





S4 

9*39 

150-165 


311*8 

96*1 





S5 

8*57 

165-170 


334*0 

122*9 





S6 

7*76 

Residue 


334*1 

111*3 






(ii) Esters of “liquid” 

acids L, 






Primary 

fractions 




Refractionations 


No. 

g* 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

l.V. 

No. 

g* 

B.r./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

l.V. 





88*8 i 

(^LU 

5*70 

110-125° 

262*7 

60*5 

LI 

18*94 

114-142^ 

274*8 

\l12 

3*29 

12.5-130 

265*3 

83-1 






[L 13 

5*28 

Residue 

285*5 

124*9 





1 

rL2i 

6*06 

120-135 

281*8 

119*9 

L2 

20-51 

142-165 

290*7 

143*2 

L22 

4*81 

135-144 

290*3 

142*5 





1 

[123 

5*18 

Re-sidue 

294*8 

168*6 





1 

(L31 

5*94 

130-152 

303*2 

164*9 

L'S 

22*19 

155-165 

305-2 

184*5 { 

L 32 

6*05 

152-157 

315*2 

182*2 





\ 

\ 

,L33 

5*87 

Residue 

324*8 

202*0 

L4: 

15*50 

165-175 

333-2 

208*5 






LC> 

15*00 

liesiduo 

396*8* 

201*7 







• Saponification equivalent of residual esters, freed from unsaponifiable material, 

L 5: 334*8. 



Table IX c. Determinution of saturated components of ester f ractions by oxidation. 

Saturated esters present 

Weight taken -^-^ 

No, g. g. Sap. eq. 

S2 7-21 5-53 2«2-8 

S 3 6*90 3'32 273 6 


Table IX d. Estimated composition of fatty acids. 



“Solid” 

‘Liquid” 


Fatty acids 


acids S 

acids L 



(mean unsat¬ 

Acids 

Saturated; 

(38*9%) 

(6M %) 

Total % 

0 ■ 

/O 

uration) 

Myristic 

3*6 

1*0 

4*6 

4*5 


Palmitic 

10*8 

1*2 

12*0 

12 


Stearic 

Unsaturated: 

0*7 

— 

0*7 

0-5 


Cie group 

0*9 

10*6 

11*5 

12 

(-2*()H) 

'*18 tf 

8*1 

18*3 

26*4 

27 

(-3-0H) 

k'UO ft 

9*7 

19*6 

29*3 

30 

(~4*1H) 

tf 

5*1 

8*8 

13*9 

14 

(-54H) 

Unsaponifiable 

--* 

1*6 

1*6 

— 



Hake-liver 

OIL III. 




Table X a. 

Lead salt separation. 







l.V. (of corre¬ 
sponding methyl 


g- 


0/ 

/o 

Sap. eq. 

esters) 

“Solid” acids 8 

63*0 


28*8 

287*2 

42*5 

“Liquid” acids L 

131*4 


71*2 

310*6 

146*5 
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Table X 6. Fractionation of methyl esters. 
(i) Esters of “solid” acids S. 

Primary fractions 




No. 

g- 

B.p./l ram. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 





SI 

5-82 

100-130" 

255-5 

9-7 





S2 

8-57 

130-133 

264-2 

11-6 





.9 3 

11-82 

133-155 

278-5 

22-1 





.9 4 

12-75 

155-175 

310-9 

66-4 





S5 

4-95 

Residue 

338-5 

88-3 






(ii) Esters of “liquid” 

acids L. 






Primary fractions 



Refractionations 


No. 

' g- 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. No. 

g 

B.p./l mm. 

8ap. eq. 

I.V. 





CL 11 

6-18 

80-115" 

255-0 

45-9 

LI 

2336 

lOO-lfiO'^ 

2730 

8^-8 < L 12 

5-88 

115-121 

267-0 

77-9 





[A 13 

7-42 

Residue 

292-7 

126-7 

L2 

17-54 

150-160 

291-0 

128-0 









CLU 

11-29 

110-150 

297-5 

142-6 

LH 

37-24 

160-170 

312-7 

159-3 <LCi2 

12-04 

150-160 

303-8 

158-2 





lL33 

/9-49 

Residue 

332-7 

168-1 





. fL 41 

6-61 

140-156 

322-9 

172-1 

X4 

2015 

170-180 

335-2 

\L42 

9-15 

Resiflue 

340-0 

184-1 

L5 

16-30 

Residue 

385-0* 

169-1 






Saponification equivalent of residual esters, freed from unsapordfiable material, L 5: 341'fi. 


Table X c. Determination of saturated com/ponents of ester fractions by oxidation. 

Saturated esters present 



Weight taken 

^ - 


No. 

g- 

g- 

8ap. eq. 

S2 

4-04 

3-10 

262-1 


6-02 

4-01 

272-4 

L2 

13-14 

1-20 

262-2 


Table X d. Estimated compositior of fatty acids. 



“Solid” 
acids S 

“Liquid” 
acids L 



Acids 

{28-8 %) 

(71-2%) 

Total 

Fatty acids % 

Saturated: 





Myristic 

I^almitic 

2-9 

9-4 

2-6 

1-6 

5-5 

11-0 

5-5 

11 

Stearic 

0-6 

— 

0-5 

0-5 

Unsaturated: 





Cu group 

1-7 

6-3 

6-3 

27-1 

8-0 

33-4 

8 

34 

Cgo tf 

6-0 

18-4 

24-4 

25 


2-0 

14-0 

16-0 

16 

Ifnsaponifiable 

— 

1-2 

1-2 

— 


The highly unsaturated esters of the Cjo and Cja groups showed considerable 
tendency to polymerise during distillation in the case of all three hake-liver 
oils, and the mean unsaturation of the corresponding fatty acids is probably 
somewhat greater than that suggested in the analysis of hake-liver oil II. The 
other acids present were similar in type to those of the cod- and saith-liver 
oils, and the proportions of all the acids were for the most part of the same 
order as those in the last-mentioned liver oils. 
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Ling-liver oil. 

Table XI a. Lead salt separation. 

I.V. (of corre¬ 
sponding methyl 

g. % esters) 

“SoM” acids *Sf 41-5 22-5 27-3 

“Liquid” acids/. 142-5 77-5 154-6 


Table XI b. Fractionation of methyl esters. 
(i) Esters of ‘‘solid'' acids S. 

Primary fractions 


No. 

g- 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 

iS'l 

24-21 

107-12.3° 

262-1 

7-9 

iS2 

8-60 

123-142 

280-5 

32-2 

*V3 

8-61 

Residue 

317-1 

8-1-8 


(ii) Esters of “liquid" acids L. 

Primary fractions Refractionations 


No. 

g- 

B.r./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 

No. 

g- 

B.j\ 1 mm. 

Sap. e(j[. 

I.V. 






(L\\ 

5-29 

UHg^l24° 

2.56-1 

,58-0 

7.1 

29-51 

113-139° 

266-2 

‘)0'6 

<L\2 

10-27 

124-125 

268-1 

82-5 






iL13 

10-50 

Residue 

288-5 

118-9 






rL21 

5-62 

126-139 

278-3 

106-2 

12 

47-70 

139-153 

291-5 

131-3 

<^L22 

31-05 

139-140 

292-5 

124-8 






[7.23 

6-48 

Residue 

312-0 

196-4 






fL31 

5-05 

140-15.) 

299-0 

154-8 

L3 

44-72 

153-175 

315-4 

210-7 

-.X32 

22-12 

15r>-160 

315-9 

198-2 






[L33 

14-22 

Residue 

335-7 

249-8 

Li 

5-83 

175-182 

337-0 

254-6 





L 5 

11-64 

Residue 

403-4* 








* Saponification equivalent of residual esters, freed from unsajwnifiable material, L 5: 335-3. 


Table XI c. Determinatum of saturated components of ester fractions by oxidation. 

Saturated esters present 


No. 

Weight taken 

g- 

g- 

Sap. eq. 

.VI 

19-73 

18-03 

260-9 

iS’2 

5-05 

3-46 

271-9 

iV 3 

3-01 

0-70 

283-2 


Table XI d. Esthmted composition of fatty acids. 


“Solid” “Liquid” Fatty acids 

acids S acids L (mean unsat- 


Acids 

(22-5%) 

(77-5%) 

Total % 

O' 

/O 

uration) 

Saturated: 






Myristic 

3-6 

1-2 

4-8 

5 


Palmitic 

11-9 

0-9 

12-8 

13 


Stearic 

0-8 


0-8 

1 


Unsatiirated; 






Ci 4 group 

— 

0*2 

0-2 

Trace 

(-20H) 

Oie it 

0-8 

11-8 

12-6 

13 

C'lB »» 

1-5 

30*9 

32*4 

32-5 

(-2'8H) 

Cio „ 

31 

20*6 

23-7 

24 

(-5-7H) 


0-8 

10-8 

11-6 

11-5 

(-7'OH) 

Unsaponifiable 

— 

M 

l-l 
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The ling-liver fatty acids, like those from hake, bear a general similarity 
to those of cod-liver oil. Palmitoleic is substantially the only unsaturated Cjg 
acid present, whilst the ^18 acids are a mixture of about 60 % oleic and 40 % 
linoleic acid; little polymerisation, as evidenced by falling iodine values, took 
place during distillation of the ling unsaturated esters and the figures given 
for the average imsaturation of the Cgo and C 22 grou])8 are probably fairly 
accurate in this instance. Some monoethylenic C 20 acid was present, but only 
very small quantities of the corresponding C 22 acid. 


Skate-liver oil. 


Table XII a. Lead salt separation. 





I.V. (of corre¬ 
sponding methyl 


g- 

0 / 

/o 

esters) 

“SoHd” acids S 

38-5 

21-9 

20-9 

“Liquid” acids L 

137-0 

78-1 

249*4 


No. 

Li 


L2 


X3 

Li 


Table XII b. Fractionation of methyl esters. 

(i) Esters of “solid” acid^ S. 

Primary fractions 


No. 

g* 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

I.V. 

8\ 

30-47 

110-133'’ 

268-1 

7-5 

82 

6-65 

Residue 

321-2 

80-6 


(Fraction 8 1 (25-72 g.) gave 24-79 g. of saturated esters (sap. oq. 263*8) on oxidation.) 


(ii) Esters of “liquid” acids L. 

Primary fractions 


Refractionations 


g* 

B.p./l rnm. 

Sap. oq. 

LV. 

46*98 

130-160'’ 

283-9 

not done 

46-30 

160-190 

329*0 


31*1) 

190-106 

333*4 


10-60 

Residue 

347*8* 



* Saponification equivalent of residual esters, 


No. 

g- 

B.p./l mm. 

iSap. eq. 

fXli 

4*71 

103-124® 

265-5 

U 12 

24*11 

124-134 

280-5 

1L13 

8*68 

134-136 

303*3 

[l 14 

6-87 

Residue 

323*2 

[L 21 

7-65 

130-155 

296-6 

!L22 

29-29 

155-162 

312-6 

U 23 

643 

Residue 

336*0 

fL 31 

6-14 

14f>-175 

325-7 

L32 

14 05 

175-178 

335-4 

[l 33 

7-65 

Residue 

341-7 


from unsaponifiablo material, L 4: 331-6. 


Table XII c. Estimated composition of fatty adds. 


Acids 
Saturated; 
Myriutio 
Palmitic 
Unsaturated; 
Ci 4 group 

c„ „ 

tf 

k ” 

Uusaponifiable 


“Solid” 
acids 8 

“Liquid” 
acids L 


Fatty 

It 

(21*9%) 

(78‘1%) 

Total % 

% 

3-5 

0*2 

3*7 

4 

13-8 

— 

13*8 

14 


Trace 

Trace 

Trace 

— 

10*5 

10*5 

10*6 

1*0 

19*7 

20*7 

20*6 

3*6 

29*0 

32*6 

32*6 

— 

18*4 

18*4 

18*5 

—*• 

0*3 

0*3 

■ 


mation) 


(-2-0 H) 
(-3-3 H) 
(-7-3H) 
(-9*5 H) 


LV. 

83-0 

120-6 

186-7 

265-9 

203*0 

272-7 

308*0 

307-0 

335*4 

339*9 
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The skate-liver fatty acids stand out in the present series by reason of the 
high average unsaturation of the Cjgand C20 groups, and equally by the absence 
of polymerisation during distillation of the corresponding esters. The oil also 
contains somewhat more of the C22 acids than the previous cases, and cetoleic 
acid is apparently absent; gadoleic acid is present, the Cjg unsaturated acids 
are made up of about one-third oleic and two-thirds linoleic acid, and palmit- 
oleic acid is substantially the only C„ unsaturated acid present. 


Dogfish-liver oil. 


Table XIII a. Lead salt separation. 



g- 

0 / 

/o 

Sap. eq. 

I.V, 

“Solid” acids S 

110-0 

33-2 

286-2 

66-0 

“Liquid” acids L 

221-0 

66-8 

3610 

1390 


Table XlII b. Fractionation of methyl esters. 

Primary fractions Refractionations 


No. 

g- 

B.p./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

l.V. 

No. 

g- 

B.r./l mm. 

Sap. eq. 

l.V. 




(i) 

Esters of “solid” acids S, 




8 \ 

13-46 

115-134^ 

252-5 

11-3 

f5 21 

8*04 

115-134" 

260*7 

8*6 

8 2 

21*27 

134-144 

270*2 

16*1 ^ 

522 

4-18 

134 

262-7 

11*6 






[5 23 

6*38 

Residue 

274*2 

26*7 

.V3 

13*65 

144-154 

284-1 

32*3 






8 i 

8-88 

164-165 

299*8 

54*5 

('551 

5*92 

154-174 

318*7 

67*3 

55 

26-25 

166-184 

334-1 

1 

72-1 ^ 

i 

15 52 

1 5 53 

7*51 

2-21 

174-175 

175 

326*4 

337*3 

71-1 

72*7 





1 

[554 

6*65 

Residue 

340*5 

71*1 

5 6 

3-96 

184-187 

344-2 

74-6 






5 7 

9*01 

Residue 

332-3 

84-4 









(ii) Esters of ‘‘liquid” acids L, 









rxii 

7*09 

108-130" 

256*9 

49*3 

XI 

26*15 

126-154" 

276-0 

84-1 J 

1x12 

1 X 13 

6*40 

3-11 

130-138 

138-140 

267*8 

279*4 

68*7 

81*7 






[x 14 

5*91 

Residue 

296*0 

101*3 





1 

rx 2 i 

13*94 

120-145 

285*0 

99*7 

X2 

32-60 

164-165 

3(K)-0 

122-1 } 

X22 

1 X 23 

6*56 

2-05 

145-165 

155 

298*1 

305*0 

117*0 

123*9 





1 

[X24 

6*53 

Residue 

313*4 

136*6 





1 

rx3it 

6*52 

120-155 

288*2 

121*5 

X3 

67-22 

166-187 

351-4* 

163-0 } 

1X32 

1 X33 

11-20 

9*18 

155-162 

166-175 

304*1 

316*3 

130*0 

132*6 





1 

[X34 

10*50 

Residue 

338-3 

147*4 

X4 





fX41t 

3-44 

80-145 

312*7 

93-0 

66-82 

Residue 

632-6* 

138-4 i 

X42 

10*33 

145-170 

324*5 

98*2 





1 

LX 43 

16-66 

Residue 

4260» 

141*2 


j 267 g ©qaivalents of these fractions, freed from unsaponifiable material, L 3: 319-4,• L 4: 381-6; L 43 

I ^ Unsaponifiable constituents removed as far as possible by ether-extraction of hydrolysed fractions L 3 and L 4, 
|reoovered fatty acids reconverted to methyl esters which were refractionated {L 31-34 and L 41-43), 
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Table XIII c. Estimated composition oj fatty acids. 


Acids 

Saturated: 

Myrietio 

Palmitic 

Stearic 

Arachidic 


Unsaturated 


Ci6 group 
^'18 »» 



^24 


Unsaponifiable 


“Solid” 
acids S 

“Liquid” 
acids Jj 


Fatty acids 

(mean unsat* 

(33-2 %) 

(66-8 %) 

Total % 

0 

/O 

uration; 

40 

1*2 

.5*2 

6 


8-2 

1*2 

9*4 

10*5 


2-5 

— 

2*5 

3 


0-2 

— 

0*2 

Trace 


1-3 

6*0 

8*2 

9 

( - 2-0 H) 

3-4 

185 

21*9 

24*5 

(-2-3H) 

9-2 

16*5 

25*7 

29 

(-3-3H) 

4-4 

6*7 

IM 

12 

( -4-0 H) 

5*3 

5*3 

6 

(-2-0 H) 

_ 

10*5 

10*5 




In some ways the fatty acid composition of this oil is the most interesting 
of the whole series. The oil contained much more unsaponifiable matter than 
the rest, and squalene formed a considerable proportion of the non-fatty 
matter, but the oil was not by any means so rich in this hydrocarbon as many 
shark- and ray-liver oils which have been examined by other workers. Never¬ 
theless the character of the fatty acids is different from those of the oils pre¬ 
viously dealt with in this paper, and in many wuys (as a])pear8 from the 
general summary on p. 288) the acids of this dogfish-liver oil are intermediate 
in type between those of the Gadidae and of the skate-liver oil on the one hand, 
and those of Elasmobranch oils of high squalene content on the other. Palmit- 
oleic acid is less prominent than usual, the average unsaturation of the C 20 
and C 22 acids is much lower than usual, and especially noteworthy is the 
appearance of a small amount of monoethylenic acid, C 24 H 4 g 02 . 


vSuMMARY. 

Comparison of the fatty acid compositions of various fish oils. 

It may be said at once that no apparent correlation between the vitamin 
potencies of the oils studied and the composition of their fatty acids is revealed 
as a result of the foregoing analyses; the most that can be stated is that, in the 
cases examined, the highest vitamin potency was observed in liver oils from 
the family Gadidae, but this may be a more or less fortuitous observation. 

It is interesting, however, to consider the analyses which have now been 
* made, in conjunction with a few other results of a similar nature which are 
already available, when classified from a biological standpoint. This has been 
done in Table XIV: the data for the whale oils (Balaena sp.), menhaden oil 
and Japanese sardine oil are taken from a communication by Armstrong and 
Allan [1924], those for the liver oils of Scymnorhinus and allied genera were 
given by Hilditch and Houlbrooke [1928], those for the head and blubber oils 
of the sperm whale by Hilditch and Lovern [1928], and for sperm-liver oil by 
Tsujimoto and Kimura [1928]. 
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The figures in Table XIV are perhaps chiefly valuable at the moment in 
suggesting the desirability of adding as rapidly as possible to the meagre 
number of quantitative data of the kind which have so far been collected. 
Investigations of this kind are necessarily lengthy and tedious, but the results 
so far obtained indicate the possibility that they may lead to useful correla¬ 
tions as well as differentiations between the build of the fats occurring in 
different classes of marine animals or, for example, present in different parts 
of the same animal. 

Inspection of Table XTV will show that, leaving apart minor differences in 
the percentages of the fatty acids concerned, the liver oils of the Gadidae and 
the flesh oils of the two members of the herring family stand apart from the 
rest in the approximate constancy of theii* general composition, the range of 
which is as follows: 



0 ' 

/o 

Mean unsaturation 

Myristic acid 

3-5-7 

— 

Palmitic acid 

05-13 

— 

Stearic acid 

nil-l 

— 

Mvristoleic acid 

Trace-0*5 

(~2-0H) 

Palinitoleic acid 

Kb 20 

( -2-0 to - 3-0 H) 

Oleic and linoleic acids 

18 32-5 

(-2-8 to - 4-0 H) 

’•'Unsaturated (’20 acids 

10-3P5 

(-4-9 to - 7-3 H) 

’"UnsaturatcHl acids 

10-19 

( -5-4 to - 10-0 H) 


The blubber fats of the ordinary whales approach most closely in com¬ 
position to the foregoing, but on the whole appear to contain greater amounts 
of oleic5 and linoleic acids, with corresponding reduction in the total propor¬ 
tions of polyethylenic Cgo and C 22 the total percentage of saturated acids 
being little different in either group. The interesting, but only partially 
quantitative, study by Tsujimoto and Kimura [1928] of the fatty acids of the 
liver of the sperm whale suggests that here also the composition is much the 
same as in the body fats of the Balaenidae and Clupeidae and the liver fats 
of the Gadidae, and these authors also state that the fat as obtained contains 
only 10 of unsaponifiable matter, of which 8 % is cholesterol, higher fatty 
alcohols being probably absent; sperm heaid- and blubber-oils, on the contrary, 
contain 33-40 % of combined higher fatty alcohols, whilst the fatty acids also 
present are entirely different in character from those of any other marine 
animal [Hilditch and Lovern, 1928], 

Whilst differences of the latter kind point clearly to synthesis of particular 
varieties of fatty compounds by specific classes of animals, the general simi¬ 
larity in composition, previously referred to, of the fatty acids of the livers and 

* The relative amounts of monoothylenic acids CaoH 3 j ,02 and C 22 H 42 O 2 apj^ear to vary somew hat 
widely from one species to another, and it is not certain that all the highly iinsaturated acids of these 
groups are the same, even in liver oils of the same species of fish. At all events, it was noticeable 
that in certain cases (for example, Norwegian cod, saith ( 1 ), and hake) the esters of these acids 
polymerised exceedingly readily, whilst in others (especially saith ( 2 ), ling and skate) there was 
practically no tendency to polymerisation and fall in iodine value. This may be due (cf. p. 270) 
to some accidental catalytic acceleration of the polymerisation process from an unrecognised 
source, or may be an indication of structural differences in the constitution of the polyethylenic 
acids. 
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Table XIV. Percentage composition of fatty adds of tnarine animal oils. 

Saturated acids Unsaturated acids 

Oil Species C 14 Cjg Cjg C 14 Cjo Cjg C 20 Cjg C 24 


Sub-division Teleostomi. Order Teleostei. 
Family Gadidae. 


Cod-liver (Newfoundland) 

Oudns morrhua 

6 

8-5 

0-5 

Trace 

20 

29 

26 

10 

— 

Cod-liver (Scottish) 
Cod-liver (Norwegian) 


3-5 

6 

10 

6*5 

Trace 

0*5 

0-6 

15-5 

16 

25 

31 

31'5 

30-6 

14 

ld*5 

— 

Coalfish (saith)*liver I 

G. virem 

6-5 

13 

0-5 

— 

145 

31 

24*5 

10 

— 

» „ n 

Merlucdus 

6 

12 

Trace 

Trace 

9*5 

29-5 

26-5 

16-5 

— 

Hake-liver 1 

7 

13 

__ 

Trace 

17 

18 

31 

14 

— 


merluccim 








14 


„ 11 


4-5 

12 

0*5 

— 

12 

27 

30 

— 

» III 


5-5 

11 

0-5 

— 

8 

34 

25 

16 

— 

Ling-liver 

Molva molva 

6 

13 

1 

Trace 

13 

32*5 

24 

11*5 

— 



Family Clupeidae. 







Japanese sardine (whole 

Clupanodon 

6 

10 

2 


13 

24 

26 

19 

— 

foh) 

mdarmtica 










Menhaden (whole fish) 

Alosa menhaden 

6 

16 

1-5 

__ 

155 

30 

19 

12 

— 


Sub-division Elasmobranchii. Order SELAcnn. 







Family Squaijdae. 







Dogfish-liver 

Squalus acmithiae 

6 

10-6 

3 ' 


9 

24*5 

29 

12 

6 * 

Mixed liver oils from 

CentrophoruSf 

1 

13 

2*6 

Trace 

3‘5 

35'5 

16‘5* 

16* 

12 * 


Lepidorhinus, 
etc. sp. 












Family Dalatiidae. 







Liver oil of 

Scyfnnorhinus 

1 

14-6 

3-5 

0*5 

4 

29 

10 - 6 * 

26* 

10 * 


lichia 












Family Rajidae. 







Skate-liver 

Eaia maculata 

4 

14 

— 

Trace 

10«5 

20*5 

32-5t 

18*5t 

— 


Division Mammalu. Order Cetacea. 
Family Balaenidae. 


Whale oil (blubber); 


Arctic 

Balama 

4 10-5 

3-5 — 

18 

33 

20 

11 — 

Newfoundland 

mysticctua 

99 

7-5 10 

3 1-5 

18 

44 


16 — 

South Sea 

Bakena 

8 12 

2 15 

15 

43 

8 

10-5 — 

Sperm whale: 

HeadJ 

australis 

Physder 

Family Physbteridae. 

14 8 2 14 

15 

17* 

6-5* 


Blubber 

mmrocephalus 

f> 

5 6-5 

— 4 

26*5 

37* 

19* 


Liver 


(24*6 % saturated) (42 % 

monoethylenic and 23*4 % 

^lolyethylenic) 


* Practically only monoethylenic acids present. 

I Paiiiioularly high average unsaturation. 

; The head acids also contained 3*5 % capric, 16 % laurio and 4 % lauroloic acids; the blubber acids 1-2 % of 
laurio acid, ® 

‘ in some cases the body-oils of many marine animals of diverse biological orders 
suggests that fish and marine mammalia may derive a considerable propor¬ 
tion of their fats by direct assimilation. The polyethylenic acids of the C^o and 
C 22 series, which at one time were known only as characteristic of fishes and 
marine mammals, have been detected by Tsujimoto [1925] in Algae of different 
kinds in every instance tested, although it is true that the proportion present 
is much lower than in the fish-liver oils which are the subject of this 
paper; furthermore, it is stated by Griin and Halden [1929] that the fat of 
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birds which feed on fish also contains these highly-nnsaturated acids, which 
are not present in the fat of birds whose diet is confined to insects, grain, etc. 
from non-marine sources. The determination of the origin (evidently marine 
in nature) of these unique highly unsaturated fatty acids is thus a problem of 
great interest which remains to be solved. 

Finally, the detailed composition of the fatty acids of the Elasmobranchii 
deserves further attention, in view of the interesting results so far obtained. 

It will be noticed that, in this group, the acids of skate-liver oil alone 
resemble those of the more frequently occurring type (but possess distinctly 
greater average unsaturation and amount of polyethylenic Cgo and C 22 acids, 
whilst the monoethylenic acids of these series are only present in minimal 
quantities); this skate-liver oil, however, contains, for an Elasmobranch oil, 
a very low proportion of unsaponifiable matter—lower, indeed, than any of 
the Gadidae oils. 

At the other extreme are the fats of Cenirophorus^ Lepidorhinus and Seym- 
norhinus species, which were the complement of large proportions of unsaponi- 
liable matter composed mainly of the hydrocarbon squalene; the fatty acids 
from these sources contained no highly unsaturated Cgo and C 22 derivatives, 
but were mainly ethylenic in character and notable amounts of the mono¬ 
ethylenic acid containing 24 carbon atoms (selacholeic acid [Tsujirnoto 
1927]) were also present. 

The dogfish-liver oil reported upon in this paper w^as intermediate in 
character between these varieties of Elasmobranch oil: it contained 10*5 % 
of unsaponifiable matter, which consisted partly of liquid hydrocarbons 
(squalene) and partly of solid crystalline compounds (cholesterol?). The fatty 
acids present were also intermediate in composition between those of the tw^o 
extreme types, for selacholeic acid w^as present in small quantity, whilst the 
mean unsaturation of the C 20 and C 22 acids (about — 4*0 H) was higher than 
monoethylenic but less marked than in the cod- and other fish-liver oils w^hich 
were first discussed. 

So far as the present data go, therefore, there is a definite and close relation 
in the Elasmobranch group between the character of the fat present and the 
amount and nature of the unsaponifiable matter. We are not inclined at this 
juncture to do more than point out that our recent results strengthen the 
conclusion of Hilditch and Houlbrooke [1928] that there is some connection 
between the absence of the polyethylenic Q 20 ^22 acids so characteristic 

of most animal oils and the presence of large proportions of squalene. We 
believe that at present no suggestion can be usefully offered to explain the 
genesis, much less a hypothetical transmutation into one another, of either 
the polyethylenic acids, of squalene, or of cholesterol or other sterols which are 
frequent components of the non-fatty matter. Bearing in mind what is already 
known of the fundamental differences in chemical structure of these com¬ 
pounds (the normal aliphatic carbon chain present in the polyethenoid C 20 and 
C 22 acids; the aliphatic branched chain system of squalene, CgoHsQ, built up 
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from isoprene units; and the complex condensed ring-systems present in 
cholesterol), it is very difficult to imagine that they are mutually intercon¬ 
vertible by ordinary biochemical processes. It is perhaps more opportune, for 
the moment, to speculate whether different metabolic processes characteristic 
of specific organisms may not lead, according to circumstances, to the accumu¬ 
lation of differing kinds of organic compounds and the disappearance of other 
forms which are further utilisable by the organism concerned. 
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In an earlier paper [Herbert, and Groen, 1929] it was shown that the dis- 
erepaiicies between the results of blood-sugar methods were due to non-glueose 
redu(*ing substances present mainly in (-orpuscles. It appeared that ferric 
hydroxide filtrates and zinc hydroxide filtrates contained little or none of the 
non-glucose material, and that therefore the original MacLeaii method and 
the original Hagedorn-Jensen method gave figures close to the true sugar value. 
The non-sugar material was shown to be present in tungstic acid filtrates, and 
to have a marked effect on all the analytical methods applied to tungstic acid 
filtrates except that of Benedict [1928]; the Hagedorn-Jensen method, applied 
to tungstic a(*id filtrates, was affected most of all. It was suggested that the 
principal non-glucose substance responsible was glutathione. 

In the present investigation the effect of pure reduci'd glutathione on blood- 
sugar methods has been studied. The work falls into two sections; (1) a study 
of the effect of glutathione on the analytical methods, when no treatment 
corresponding to protein precijutation is used, and (2) a study of the behaviour 
of glutathione in various methods of protein precijiitation, using mixtures of 
plasma and glutathione. 

Two different samples of glutathione were employed, both of which were 
received from Sir Frederick Hopkins's laboratories. The first, received in 
December 1928, was a deliquescent substance, the solutions of which had a 
smell resembling that of mint. The second sample was received in July 1929, 
and consisted of the pure tripeptide of glycine, glutamic acid, and cysteine, 
prepared by Hopkins’s new method [1929], 

The following blood-sugar methods have been used. 

(1) The Folin-Wu method [1920], 

(2) The Shaffer-Hartmanu method as modified by Somogyi [1926]. 

(3) The Hagedorn-Jensen method [1923], 

(4) The Benedict method [1928]. 


^ Holding a grant from the Medical Research Council. 

• Holding a grant from the Rosenberg-Stokvis-Bischoffsheim funds. 
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The effect of puee reduced glutathione on the ferricyanide 

REAGENT AND THE VARIOUS COPPER REAGENTS. 

In this section of the work no treatment corresponding to protein pre¬ 
cipitation was used; aqueous solutions containing glucose and glutathione 
were analysed by the various methods. For each method the quantities of 
glucose and glutathione taken were those which might be expected to be 
present when blood is analysed, assuming for the moment that all the blood- 
glutathione reaches the filtrate, and remembering that the amount of filtrate 
taken corresponds to 0-5 cc. blood in the Shaffer-Hartmann method, 0*2 cc. 
blood in the Folin-Wu and Benedict methods, and 0*1 cc. in the Hagedorn- 
Jensen method. In these analyses the amount of glucose was that correspond¬ 
ing to a blood-sugar of 100 mg. per 100 cc., and the amounts of glutathione 



Fig. 1. 

those corresponding to 3G to 150 mg. glutathione per 100 cc. blood. In 
this way, the effect of the glutathione was determined as an increment above 
the true sugar, and the conditions were comparable with those obtaining in 
blood analyses, except for the omission of the protein-precipitation methods. 
The volume of solution was in each metliod the same as in blood analyses. 
Results are given in Tables I and 11. Fig. 1 gives the results in Table II in 
graphic form. We have tabulated only our results with the pure tripeptide, 
in the presence of an amount of glucose corresponding to a blood-sugar figure 
of 100 mg. per 100 cc. The earlier sample of glutathione gave similar figures. 

In other experiments the amount of glucose varied from 50 to 100 mg. 
per 100 cc., and the glucose equivalent of glutathione was the same. In the 
comple^ absence of glucose, however, the reduction due to glutathione was 
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not in all methods the same as in the presence of glucose; this will be discussed 
separately for each method. 

No special precautions were taken to prevent oxidation of the solutions by 
air, but in spite of this the results were, upon the whole, constant. 

Table I. Reducing action of glutatliioyie in the 'presence of glucose* 

No treatment corresponding to protein precipitation. 

Reduction due to glutathione 


Method 

Glutathione 
taken, mg. 

cc. JV^/200 
thiosulphate 

Glucose mg. 

Hagedorn-Jenson 

006 

0190 

0*033 


0-09 

0*290 

0-051 


012 

0375 

0*066 


015 

0-475 

0-084 

Shaffer-Hartmann 

018 

0*55 

0*065 


0-30 

105 

0*115 


0-45 

1*55 

0-175 


0*60 

2*10 

0*235 

Folin-Wu 

012 

— 

0*026 


018 

— 

0*036 


0-30 

— 

0-060 


0-48 

— 

0*090 


Table II. Glucose equivalents of various concentrations of glutathione 
(determined in the presence of glucose). 


Glucose equivalent of glutathione, mg. per 100 cc. 


Glutathione, 
mg. per 100 cc. 

/■— - 

Hagedorn- 
Jensen 

Shaffer- 

Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 

Benedict 

[1928] 

36 

— 

13 

— 

— 

60 

33 

23 

13 

0 

90 

51 

35 

18 

0 

120 

66 

47 

— 

0 

150 

84 

— 

30 

0 

240 

— 

— 

45 

— 


The Hagedorn-Jensen method. 

In the presence of glucose, the ratio of the amount of glutathione present 
to its glucose equivalent is 100 : 56, and this ratio is constant for the range 
covered by the analyses. (Tables I and II.) 

In the absence of glucose, the glucose equivalent of glutathione is a little 
higher, viz.: 

0-050 mg. G. SH = 0*039 mg. glucose, 

0*100 mg. G. SH = 0*070 mg. glucose. 

The relation of glutathione to thiosulphate (determined in the presence of 
glucose) is 0*1 mg. G. SH ~ 0*32 cc. N/200 thiosulphate. This is greater than 
the theoretical quantity required solely for the oxidation of the sulphydryl 
group. On the basis of the tripeptide formula, in the oxidation of the —SH 
to the —SS— form, one molecule of glutathione (m.w. 307) corresponds to 
one atom of hydrogen, i.e. 0*1 mg. 6. SH corresponds to 0*065 cc. A/200 thio¬ 
sulphate, Therefore there must be some change other than the oxidation of 
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glutathione from the —SH to the —SS— form; this would be expected when 
such an unstable compound is boiled in alkaline solution in the presence of an 
oxidising agent. 

Glutathione has some reducing action on the Hagedorn-Jensen reagents at 
room temperature. If glutathione is added to the ferricyanide, and the iodide- 
zinc-sulphate-chloride solution and acetic acid are added at once, a variable 
reduction occurs, which is less than that observed when glutathione is heated 
with the ferricyanide, but greater than that theoretically required for the 
change from the —SH to the —SS^— form. On the other hand, if the three 
reagents are mixed and the glutathione is added to the acid mixture, the re¬ 
duction approaches the theoretical figure for the oxidation of the sulphydryl 
group. 

Shaffer-Hartmanyi (So^nogyi) method. 

In the presence of glucose the ratio of glutathione to its glucose equivalent 
is 100: 39, and this ratio is constant for the range covered by the analyses 
(Tables I and II). 

In comparing the effects produced by glutathione in the presence and in 
the absence of glucose, it is necessary to consider a peculiarity in "Somogyi’s 
table representing the relation of glucose to thiosulphate for this method 
[Somogyi, 1926]. In this table, whereas throughout the major part of the range 
the relation of glucose to thiosulphate is constant (1 cc. iV/200 thiosulphate is 
equivalent to 0*110 mg. glucose), in the lowest region of the table this relation 
does not hold, and 1 cc. A 72 OO thiosulphate is equivalent to 0*205 mg. glucose. 
When the reducing action of glutathione is determined in the presence of 
glucose, the glucose value corresponding to the glutathione is read as an in¬ 
crement in the upper part of the table; when the glutathione is analysed alone 
the lowest part of the table is used. It is found that the reduction attributed 
to glutathione, when expressed as glucose, remains almost the same in the 
absence as in the presence of glucovSe, although the thiosulphate corresponding 
to the glutathione is not the same, viz. : 
in the presence of glucose 

0*5 mg. G. SH = 1*75 cc. iV/200 = 0*195 mg. glucose; 

]n the absence of glucose 

0*5 mg. G. SH = 0*85 cc. A/200 = 0*185 mg. glucose. 

For our purpose it is most convenient to assume, as we have done in cal¬ 
culating these figures, that in the mixture the reduction value of glucose remains 
the same, and the reduction value of glutathione is increased; but the actual 
mechanism of the reduction is unknown. When, in the Shaffer-Hartmann 
method, all the reduction values are expressed as glucose, the effect is obscured. 

The relation of glutathione to thiosulphate (determined in the presence of 
glucose) is very similar in the Shaffer-Hartmann and Hagedorn-Jensen methods; 
viz. in the Shaffer-Hartmann method, 0*60 mg.G. SH is equivalent to 2*10 cc. 
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iV/200 thiosulpliate, and in the Hagedorn-Jensen method, 0*06 mg. G. SH is 
equivalent to 0*19 cc. A/200 thiosulphate. 

Glutathione reduces the reagent at room temperature. To determine this 
reduction the glutathione and the copper reagent were mixed at room tem¬ 
perature, acidified at once and allowed to stand for 2 to 5 minutes; the mixture 
was then titrated in the usual way, when it was found that: 

0*50 mg. G. SH — 0-36 cc. A 72 OO thiosulphate, 

1-00 mg. G. SH ~ 0*76 cc. A/200 thiosulphate. 

The requirement for the change from the —SH to the —SS— form is 
1 mg. G. SH “ 0*65 cc. A/2(K) thiosulyAate. The oxidation of the sulphydryl 
group by iodine may therefore account for the reaction which occurs at room 
temperature, but there must be an additional reaction when the glutathione 
is heated with the copper reagent, as in the orthodox method of estimation. 

The Folin-Wu method. 

In the presence of glucose the ratio of glutathione to its glucose equivalent 
is 100: 20, and this relation is constant for the range covered by the analyses 
(Tables I and II). The effect in the absence of glucose is the same (in this case 
the glucose standard is necessarily more dilute than for determinations in the 
presence of glucose). The presence of glutathione or of its oxidation products 
does not seem to cause any alteration in the blue colour, or to cause it to fade. 
The colours were matched fis quickly as possible after dilution. 

At room temperature glutathione reduces the copper reagent, as was 
previously noted by Herbert and Groen [1929]. This reduction in the cold is 
much less than that which occurs when glutathione is heated with the copper 
reagent. 


The Benedict [1928] method. 

In the presence of glucose, glutathione produces no measurable effect. In 
the absence of glucose, a very slight reduction of the reagent occurs (as in¬ 
dicated by the colour developed on addition of the phosphomolybdate), but 
with the amounts of glutathione handled, this was too small to be estimated. 

The boiling-time was in all cases 10 minutes. There was a tendency for the 
colour to fade more rapidly in the glutathione mixtures than in the standard 
glucose solution, but no fading was observed within 10 minutes after dilution, 
during which time the readings were completed. 

The results obtained with aqueous solutions show that the glucose equi¬ 
valents of glutathione are in the approximate ratio 3 : 2 : 1 : 0 in the Hagedorn- 
Jensen, Shaffer-Hartmann, Folin-Wu, and Benedict methods respectively. 
Therefore vrhen any blood filtrate which contains glutathione is analysed by 
these methods these effects will be observed. In considering actual blood 
analyses it is essential to know how the glutathione behaves at the stage of 
protein precipitation; this question will next be considered. 


1^2 
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The behaviour of pure reduced glutathione in the various 

METHODS OP PROTEIN PRECIPITATION. 

Mixtures of plasma and glutathione were submitted to the various pro¬ 
cesses for protein precipitation, and the filtrates were analysed by the different 
methods^. Since plasma contains no glutathione, the total quantity of gluta¬ 
thione in the mixture was known, and the results can legitimately be compared 
with those obtained with simple solutions (Table II and Fig. 1). 

Tungstic acid filtrates. For all four methods the analysis of timgstic acid 
filtrates from mixtures of plasma and glutathione gave the same results as 
had been obtained on the corresponding aqueous solutions (glucose and gluta¬ 
thione). Table II and Fig. 1 may be applied to tungstic acid filtrates. We 
therefore conclude that the whole of the glutathione ]>asse8 into the tungstic 
acid filtrates. As would be expected, the filtrates show a strongly positive 
nitroprusside reaction. 

Zinc hydroxide filtrates. Two methods of preparing zinc hydroxide filtrates 
were employed: (1) the technique described by Hagedorn and Jensen for use 
with their ferricyanide method [1923], and (2) the technique of Somogyi 
[1929,1, 2] which maybe used in association with various analytical methods. 

In the Hagedorn-Jensen precipitation method the blood is diluted 1 in 61 
and is heated with the zinc hydroxide in a boiling water-bath before filtration; 
the relative quantities of zinc sulphate and sodium hydroxide are such that 
the filtrates are slightly acid (pjj 6-8). In Somogyi’s precipitation technique 
the blood is laked in a solution of zinc sulphate and sulphuric acid, sodium 
hydroxide is added, and the mixture is filtered; the whole process is carried 
out at room temperature; the dilution of the blood is 1 in 10; and there is a 
slight excess of sodium hydroxide, so that the filtrate is slightly alkaline 
(jtjjj 7-4). Mixtures of plasma and glutathione have been submitted to both 
these processes, and the filtrates analysed by the ferricyanide method. 

When the Hagedorn-Jensen precipitation technique was followed, the 
added glutathione caused a slight increment above the plasma-sugar figure, 
though this effect was much less than that observed with the tungstic acid 
precipitation. The figures obtained were: 

60 mg. glutathione per 100 cc. = 10 mg. glucose per 100 cc. 

90 „ „ „ 100 „ - 19 „ „ „ 100 „ 

120 „ „ „ 100 „ = 33 „ „ „ 100 „ 

Evidently a small proportion of the added glutathione passed into these 

filtrates. With the larger quantities of glutathione, the filtrates showed a 
faintly positive nitroprusside reaction. 

^ In using the ferricyanide method for filtrates other than the original zinc filtrates of Hage¬ 
dorn and Jensen, we took an amount of filtrate corresponding to 0-1 cc. plasma, and diluted this 
to 12 cc. before heating with the alkaline ferricyanide. The conditions were therefore strictly 
comparable with those obtaining in the original method, in which the total amount of filtrate 
corresponds to 0*1 cc. of blood or plasma, and the volume of filtrate and washings is approximately 
12 cc. 
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When Somogyi’s precipitation method was used the added glutathione 
caused no increment above the plasma-sugar figure, and the filtrate showed no 
nitroprusside reaction. Therefore no glutathione passes into filtrates made by 
Somogyi’s technique. 

It was found that the difference in the behaviour of glutathione in the two 
methods of zinc hydroxide precipitation was due to the difference in reaction 
of the protein precipitation mixtures. If the amount of alkali in the Hagedorn- 
Jensen technique was increased (keeping other conditions the same) so that 
a slightly alkaline filtrate was obtained, no glutathione passed into the filtrate, 
as indicated by the figures given on analysis by the ferricyanide method. On 
the other hand, if the amount of alkali in Soraogyi’s technique was diminished, 
BO as to produce a neutral filtrate, a part of the glutathione passed into the 
filtrate, as indicated by the effect on the ferricyanide reagent, and by the fact 
that a positive nitroprusside reaction was obtained. 

Prom the above observations we can predict the effect which would be 
produced by a given amount of glutathione in blood when various analytical 
methods are applied to the. various blood-filtrates. It is known that reduced 
glutathione is present in blood, and occurs only in the corpuscles [Hunter and 
Eagles, 1927; Holden, 1925; Thomson and Voegtlin, 1926; Uyei, 1926; Hopkins, 
1929]. The exact quantity in human blood is not known; the figure given by 
Hunter and Eagles—40 to 60 mg. per 100 cc. whole blood—is based on the 
intensity of the nitroprusside reaction in tungstic acid filtrates, and may be 
taken as approximately correct if it may be assumed that glutathione is the 
only sulphydryl compound of w'hich any appreciable amount is present in 
blood. 

If there are 50 mg. reduced glutathione per 100 cc. of whole blood, and if 
this is the only non-glucose substance capable of producing an appreciable 
effect on blood-sugar methods, we should expect the following results when the 
various methods are applied to whole blood: on tungstic acid filtrates, the 
Hagedorn-Jensen figure would be higher than the true sugar value by 28 mg. 
per 100 cc.; the Shaffer-Hartmann figure would be too high by 19 mg. per 
100cc.; the Folin-Wu figure too high by 10 mg. per 100 cc. The Benedict 
method alone would give a true sugar figure for tungstic acid filtrates. All 
four analytical methods applied to the zinc hydroxide filtrates made by 
Somogyi’s technique would give true sugar values. The original Hagedorn- 
Jensen method (i.e. the Hagedorn-Jensen precipitation technique together 
with the ferricyanide method of analysis) would give slightly high figures 
(about 9 mg. per 100 cc. above the true sugar value). 

The comparison betw'een these predicted effects and the results observed 
in blood analyses is given in the following paper. 
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Summary. 

The effect of aqueous solutions of reduced glutathione upon the various 
oxidising reagents employed in blood-sugar methods has been determined. 
The greatest effect (expressed in terms of glucose) is produced in the ferri- 
cyanide reduction; next in order come the Shaffer-Hartmanu (Somogyi) copper 
reduction, and the Folin-Wu copper reduction. The copper reagent of Benedict 
is unaffected by glutathione. 

In the tungstic acid precipitation, applied to mixtures of plasma and 
glutathione, all the added glutathione passes into the filtrates. In Somogyi's 
zinc hydroxide precipitation no glutathione passes into the filtrates. The zinc 
hydroxide precipitation of Hagedorn and Jensen allows a portion of the added 
glutathione to pass into the filtrates. 

The blood-sugar determinations will be unaffected by glutathione (1) when 
any analytical method is applied to a filtrate containing no glutathione {e.g. 
Somogyi^s zinc filtrate), or (2) when the analytical method employed is un¬ 
affected by glutathione, whatever the protein precipitation method {e.g. 
Benedict’s method applied to any blood filtrate). ^ 

We wish to express our thanks to Sir Frederick Hopkins and to Mr Meldrum 
for the samples of glutathione. 
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In the preceding paper the behaviour of pure reduced glutathione in the various 
blood-sugar methods was described. In the present paper the effects produced 
by the non-sugar reducing substances of blood are determined, and are com¬ 
pared with those obtained with pure glutathione. 

Experimental. 

Freshly drawn, oxalated, venous blood of normal adults was used, and to 
each sample three methods of protein precipitation were applied. These were: 
(1) the Folin- Wu tungstic acid precipitation, which allows glutathione to pass 
into the filtrate, (2) the zinc hydroxide precipitation of Somogyi [1929, 1] in 
which the glutathione is removed, and (3) a new technique for preparing a 
glutathione-free filtrate with tungstic acid. Each of the three filtrates was 
analysed by the following methods: Hagedorn-Jensen [1923], Shaffer-Hart- 
maiin [Somogyi, 1926], Folin-Wu [1920] and Benedict [1928]. In all precipi¬ 
tation methods the dilution of the blood was 1 in 10, so that for the Shaffer- 
Hartmann, Folin-Wu, and Benedict methods the volumes of filtrate described 
in the original methods were taken. In the ferricyanide method 1 cc. filtrate 
was used, and the volume was made up to about 12 cc, with distilled water 
before addition of the ferricyanide. This procedure is exactly comparable with 
the original Hagedorn-Jensen method, in which 0*1 cc. of blood is taken, and 
the volume of the filtrate from this, together with the washings, is about 12 cc. 

All filtrates were neutralised (to phenolphthalein) before use; the volume 
of alkali added was negligible in relation to the total volume. In the case of 
the zinc hydroxide filtrates the addition of the alkali caused a further precipi¬ 
tation of zinc hydroxide, which was removed by re-filtering. 

In the colorimetric methods readings were taken within 10 to 15 minutes 
after dilution of the coloured solution, and no fading of the colour took place 

^ Holding a grant from the Medical Kesearch Council. 
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in this time. Everett [1929] has suggested that such fading may cause an error 
in the Benedict method. 

Folin-Wufiltrates were made in the usual way [Folin and Wu, 1919]. They 
invariably gave a positive nitroprusside reaction. 

Zinc hydroxide filtrates were made as described by Somogyi [1929, 1]. In 
every case we found the nitroprusside reaction negative. Therefore these 
filtrates contain no appreciable amount of reduced glutathione. 

On the basis of our experience with glutathione solutions we may say that 
a negative nitroprusside reaction indicates that the concentration of gluta¬ 
thione, if any, is less than 0-3 mg. per 100 cc. filtrate. Such small amounts 
produce no measurable effect on the analytical methods. 

A preliminary comparison was made between the Somogyi zinc precipi¬ 
tation method and the Hagedorn-Jensen zinc precipitation method, using the 
ferricyanide method of analysis. In every case the Hagedorn-Jensen pre¬ 
cipitation technique gave a higher figure than the Somogyi precipitation 
technique. The difference was 1 to 10 mg. per 100 cc. (average 4 mg. per 100 cc.) 
and was therefore scarcely outside the limits of experimental error, but. since 
the Hagedorn-Jensen filtrate gave always the higher figures, the difference is 
probably significant. On the basis of the work with pure glutathione, it was 
predicted that the Hagedorn-Jensen filtrate would give figures higher than the 
Somogyi filtrate by 9 mg. per 100 cc. The difference between the observed and 
expected results is small. 

The zinc hydroxide filtrates in the experiments in Table I were all made by 
the Somogyi technique. 

Modified tungstic acid filtrates. Glutathione is present only in the corpuscles, 
and therefore presumably exists in a non-diffusible form. It is possible to 
prepare a filtrate free from glutathione if the corpuscles are preserved intact 
during the precipitation process. The Folin-Wu tungstic acid procedure has 
been modified by delivering the blood sample into an isotonic salt solution 
instead of laking it in distilled water, and adding a quantity of tungstate and 
acid sufficient to precipitate the plasma proteins. The procedure is as follows. 

1 cc. blood is mixed with 8 cc. 3 % sodium sulphate (NagSO^, lOHgO) and 
0*6 cc. 10 % sodium tungstate (Na 2 W 04 , 2 H 2 O), and 0*5 cc. 2/3 A sulphuric 
acid is added. The mixture is centrifuged or filtered; in either case the intact 
corpuscles are removed mechanically, being thrown down by the centrifuge, 
or, in the case of filtration, caught up in the precipitated plasma-proteins. For 
this reason less tungstic acid is required than in the ordinary Folin-Wu pre¬ 
cipitation. The precipitate remains bright red, and microscopically the 
corpuscles are seen to be intact. The nitroprusside reaction of the filtrate is 
negative; therefore the filtrate contains no reduced glutathione. 

Separation of the filtrate should be accomplished without undue delay 
{e.g. within 30 minutes of the addition of the tungstate and acid). The pjj of 
this “sulphate-tungstic’’ filtrate is approximately the same as that of the 
Folin-Wu filtrate. 
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If the tungstic acid is in excess of the amounts specified, it is only possible 
to obtain a glutathione-free filtrate if the preparation of the filtrate is com¬ 
pleted within 4 minutes of making the mixture. After this time, the tungstic 
acid begins to attack the corpuscles with liberation of glutathione, as is shown 
by the gradual and parallel development of the following changes: the colour 
of the protein precipitate changes, as a result of the formation of acid haematin; 
microscopically, '‘ghosts” of corpuscles appear in the mixture; the filtrate 
gives a positive nitroprusside reaction of increasing intensity; and the apparent 
“sugar” figure of the filtrate, analysed by the ferricyanide method, rises. 

Sodium sulphate is chosen for the isotonic solution because it does not 
interfere with the blue colour in the Folin-Wu and Benedict methods. Chloride 
causes a rapid fading of this colour; this has also been noted by Everett, 
Shoemaker, and Sheppard [1927]. 

In the above technique the glutathione is retained in the corpuscles. The 
glucose, on the other hand, diffuses freely throughout the precipitation mixture, 
as will be shown in considering the analytical results. 

Note on a colour reaction of unknown origin. 

While working out the new technique we observed a curious colour re¬ 
action. When blood was mixed with isotonic sodium chloride solution, an 
excess of tungstic acid added, the mixture centrifuged, and the supernatant 
fluid poured through a filter, the filter paper gradually developed a blue colour. 
This colour faded in the dark and reappeared on exposure of the paper to 
light; it was marked when 1 cc. 10% sodium tungstate and 1 cc. 2/3 N 
sulphuric acid were used for 1 cc. blood, and very faint when the proportions 
were 0*5 cc. of each reagent for 1 cc. blood. We have not investigated the cause 
of this colour, but it is of interest that a similar colour appeared on the paper 
through which mixtures of yeast and tungstic acid were filtered. We never 
observed this colour when mixtures of yeast with blood or plasma were pre¬ 
cipitated by tungstic acid; nor was it ever seen with the ordinary Folin-Wu 
precipitation of blood. 

Results. 

The results of twelve experiments on six normal subjects are given in 
Table I. The salient points are as follows. 

On zinc hydroxide filtrates (Somogyi’s technique) all methods agree fairly 
well; the maximum variation is 9 mg. per 100 cc. There is a tendency for the 
two titration methods to give slightly higher figures than the colorimetric 
methods. On an average the Hagedorn-Jensen figure is 4 mg., the Shaffer- 
Hartmann, 5 mg., the Folin-Wu, 2 mg. per 100 cc. higher than the Benedict 
figure. The differences are small and it is impossible to say whether they are 
due to technical causes or to the presence in the zinc filtrates of traces of inter¬ 
fering substances. Somogyi [1929, 2] has applied various methods to zinc 
hydroxide filtrates and found thdt they agree within the limits of experimental 
error. 
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Date and 

subject Methods 

31. X. 29 Hagedorn-Jensen 

K. ShaflPer-Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 

4. xi. 29 Hagodom-Jensen 

F.K.H. Shaffer-Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 

6. xi. 29 Hagedorn-Jensen 

M.C.B. Shaffer-Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 

15« xi, 29 Hagedorn-Jenson 

K. Shaffer-Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 

18, xi. 29 Hagedorn-Jensen 

E. Shaffer-Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 

27. xi. 29 Hagedorn-Jensen 

M.C.B, Shaffer-Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 

3. xii. 29 Hagedorn-Jensen 

E. Shaffer-Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 

6. xii. 29 Hagedorn-Jensen 

G.A.H. Shaffer-Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 

16. xii. 29 Hagedorn-Jensen 

B.H. Shaffer-Hartmann 

FoIin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 

19, xii. 29 Hagedorn-Jenson 

F. K.H, Shaffer-Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 

23, xii, 29 Hagedorn-Jensen 

Jt.H. Shaffer-Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 

20, i. ,30 Hagedom-Jensen 

G. A.H. Shaffer-Hartmann 

Folin-Wu 
Benedict [1928] 


Table I. 


Reducing substance expressed as mg. glucose 
per 100 cc. blood 



86 

62 

60 

241 

81 

63 

61 

18 1 

74 

63 

' 58 

11 

57 

57 

57 


117 

92 

86 

25] 

109 

92 

89 

17 1 

99 

90 

81 

9 f 

80 

81 

80 

-ij 

119 

90 

94 

291 

113 

94 

92 

19 1 

104 

91 

90 

13 f 

89 

90 

90 


112 

87 

85 

251 

109 

87 

87 

22 1 

100 

81 

82 

19 f 

83 

78 

81 


119 

87 

83 

321 

113 

90 

90 

23 ! 

99 

83 

81 

16 f 

78 

79 

78 

-ij 

97 

72 

67 

251 

85 

73 

73 

12 1 

84 

73 

69 

11 f 

70 

68 

69 

ij 

166 

134 

131 

321 

152 

130 

128 

22 [ 

153 

137 

135 

16 f 

129 

127 

128 

2j 

133 

107 

106 

261 

120 

101 

101 

19 1 

112 

101 

101 

' 5 / 

96 

93 

100 

118 

85 

85 

331 

102 

81 

81 

21 [ 

100 

84 

82 

16 f 

79 

75 

79 

4] 


60 


86 


91 


83 


83 


70 


131 


101 


81 
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The sulphate-tungstic’^ filtrates give values which are in good agreement 
with those found for the zinc hydroxide filtrates. All the methods applied to 
them agree fairly well; the variations are of the same order as those found for 
the zinc hydroxide filtrates, and may be due to the presence of traces of inter¬ 
fering substances or to technical causes. 

In every experiment the Folin-Wu filtrates give higher figures than the 
zinc hydroxide and sulphate-tungstic'’ filtrates, by every method except 
Benedict’s. The highest values are always obtained by the Hagedorn-Jensen 
method, and after this in order come the Shaffer-Hartmann, Folin-Wu, and 
Benedict methods. 

In any given experiment the Benedict figure is approximately the same for 
all three filtrates. The maximum variation is 7 mg. per 100 cc., and only two 
experiments show a greater discrepancy than 5 mg. per 100 cc. The variation 
is therefore within the limits of experimental error. 

Discussion. 

True sugar. 

For each blood sample w’^e have nine determinations which we know are un¬ 
affected by glutathione. These include all determinations on the zinc hydroxide 
and ‘‘sulphate-tungstic” filtrates, since these filtrates contain no glutathione, 
and the determination on the Folin-Wu filtrate by the Benedict method, which 
is unaffected by the glutathione. These nine determinations agree fairly well; 
the maximum variation is 14 mg. per 100 cc., and in all but three experiments 
the figures fall within 10 mg. per 100 cc. Somogyi [1929, 1] has proved that his 
zinc hydroxide filtrates contain only fermentable sugar. Since in our experi¬ 
ments the '‘sulphate-tungstic” filtrates show the same figures as the zinc 
filtrates, we may regard these also as representing only true sugar. The possible 
criticism that in our method glucose might be retained in the corpuscles is also 
met by this agreement, since the corpuscles are laked in the zinc hydroxide 
technique. Also, the Benedict figure on the "sulphate-tungstic” filtrate agrees 
with the Benedict figure on the Folin-Wu filtrate; this indicates that both 
filtrates contain the same concentration of glucose. 

The slight variation which occurs among the nine determinations under 
consideration may possibly be due to traces of interfering substances, but a 
consideration of individual experiments shows that the variation is not more 
than might be expected as experimental error. Therefore any or all of the nine 
figures mentioned may be taken as representing the true blood-sugar value, 
unaffected by glutathione or other reducing material. The average of the nine 
figures for each experiment is listed in the tables as "True sugar,” and the 
variation from this average is never greater than ± 7 mg. per 100 cc,, and is 
usually less than this. 
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Non-sugar effect. 

The differences between the figures given by the Folin~Wu filtrate and those 
given by the ‘‘sulphate-tungstic” filtrate must be due entirely to the non- 
diffusible reducing substances derived from corpuscles. If the “sulphate- 
tungstic” filtrate may be regarded as giving true sugar figures, then the whole 
of the non-sugar reducing material must consist of the non-diffusible substances 
of corpuscles. The Folin-Wu filtrate contains this non-diffusible material, 
which must be partly or wholly accounted for as glutathione. The effect due 
to this (expressed as glucose) is determined, for each method, by subtracting 
the figure obtained with the “sulphate-tungstic” filtrate from that obtained 
with the Folin-Wu filtrate. These difference values are listed in the table under 
the heading “non-sugar effect.” The amount indicated varies consistently 
with the method used, but for any one method a striking constancy is main¬ 
tained through the series. These facts may be summarised as follows: 



Maximum 

Minimum 



Exp. 6. xii. 29 

Exp. 18. xi. 29 

Average 

Method 

(mg. per 100 cc.) 

(mg. per 100 cc.) 

(mg. per 100 cc.) 

Hagedom-Jensen 

32 


28 

Shaffer- Hartmann 

23 

17 

18 

Folin-Wu 

10 

9 

13 

Benedict 

-1 

-1 

1 


When these effects observed in blood are compared with the effects pro¬ 
duced by pure glutathione, it is found that for each experiment it is possible 
to explain the whole of the observed effect by postulating a definite concentra¬ 
tion of glutathione in the blood. Thus, from the curves plotted for pure gluta¬ 
thione (Fig. 1 of the preceding paper) we can ascertain the effect, expressed 
as mg. glucose per 100 cc., that would be produced by various concentrations 
of reduced glutathione : 


Hagedorri - Jensen 
Sh aff er > Hartmann 
Folin-Wu 
Benedict 


69 mg. G.SH 

44 mg. G.SH 

62 mg. G.SH 

per 300 cc. 

pt^r 100 cc. 

per 100 cc. 

32 

24 

29 

23 

17 

20 

13 

10 

11 

0 

0 

0 


The maximum non-sugar effect observed in the experiments on blood 
(Table I, G.A.H. 6, xii. 29) corresponds closely to the effect which would be 
produced by a blood-glutatbioiie of 59 mg. per 100 cc.; tbe mimmnm effect 
(Table I, E. 18. xi. 29) may be explained on the hypothesis that that blopd 
contained 44 mg. glutathione per 100 cc.; the average effect is very close to 
that produced by 52 mg. glutathione per 100 cc. Similarly for each individual 
blood sample it is possible to find a concentration of glutathione (between 44 
and 69 mg. per 100 cc. blood), which will entirely explain the non-sugar effect 
and the discrepancies among the methods applied to Folin-Wu filtrates. The 
agreement among all methods applied to the other two filtrates is adequately 
explained by the fact that they contain no glutathione. 

If the whole of the non-sugar effect is due to glutathione the concentration 
of this substance in normal human blood must be of the order of 62 mg. per 
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100 cc. The amount of glutathione in human blood has not yet been accurately 
determined. The published figures [Hunter and Eagles, 1927; Benedict and 
Newton, 1929, 1] indicate a concentration of 40 to 90 mg. per 100 cc, 
whole blood, but these figures rest on the assumption that glutathione is the 
only substance, present in the blood in appreciable amounts, which can give 
a positive nitroprusside reaction. 

The evidence we have obtained is strongly suggestive that the non- 
diffusible reducing material, derived from corpuscles, and present in the Folin- 
Wu blood filtrates, consists entirely of glutathione, but it is possible that other 
substances may be included. However, any such substances, if they exist, 
must have several properties in common with glutathione. They must be non- 
diffusible and confined to corpuscles; they must be precipitated or destroyed 
in the zinc hydroxide precipitation; they must have no effect on the Benedict 
reagent, and must affect the Hagedom-Jensen, Shaffer-Hartmann, and Folin- 
Wu reagents in the same ratio as does glutathione. 

This particular numerical ratio may not be characteristic of glutathione 
only. It was pointed out, in the preceding paper, that the reducing action of 
glutathione expressed in terms of thiosulphate (cc. iV/200) was almost the 
same in the Shaffer-Hartmann as in the Hagedorn-Jensen method; but since 
the amount of thiosulphate which corresponds to a given amount of glucose is 
not the same in the two methods, the effect of glutathione, expressed as 
glucose, is different in the two methods. All the methods of blood-sugar 
estimation are empirically calibrated for glucose under the standard conditions 
of the method, and the reduction produced by a given amount of glucose is 
not a constant quantity for all methods. Therefore, any non-glucose reducing 
substance which produced the same reduction (expressed in terms of hydro¬ 
gen) in all the methods would necessarily show different glucose equivalents 
in the different methods. In the two titration methods used, a constant 
reduction effect would show itself as a constant relation to thiosulphate, the 
same for both. The glucose equivalents of any substance which behaved in 
this way in the Hagedorn-Jensen and Shaffer-Hartmann methods would be 
in approximately the same ratio as the glucose equivalents of glutathione. 
Unfortunately it is not possible to calculate what the effect would be in the 
Folin-Wu method; all that can be done in the colorimetric method is to compare 
the reducing action of the non-glucose substance with that of glucose. 

Our conclusion must therefore be stated as follows. The discrepancies 
between the various blood-sugar methods, applied to different blood filtrates, 
can be explained by the single postulate that the blood contains a certain 
definite amount of glutathione, on an average, 52 mg. per 100 cc. whole blood, 
and figures of this order are supported by estimations depending on the iiitro- 
prusside reaction. 

If it were independently proved that the concentration of glutathione in 
human blood falls within the narrow limits suggested by our figures, then the 
non-sugar reducing material of human blood would be completely accounted for. 
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Discussion of points in the literature in the light of the present findings. 

The results of the present work confirm the main results of Herbert and 
Groen [1929] and support very strongly the suggestion then made, that gluta¬ 
thione is the main cause of the discrepancies between blood-sugar methods. 
Two minor inconsistencies between the present and former results call for 
mention. In the earlier paper the average discrepancy between the Folin-Wu 
and Shaffer-Hartmann methods was zero; in the present work the Shaffer- 
Hartmann figures are, on the average, 5 mg. per 100 cc. higher than the Folin- 
Wu figures. The hypothesis that glutathione is the main non-glucose reducing 
substance in blood demands a difference of 8 mg. per 100 cc. (for 50 mg. 
glutathione per 100 cc.). Secondly, in the earlier work the Benedict method 
(tungstic filtrates) gave higher figures than the Hagedorn-Jensen method 
(zinc filtrates); the average discrepancy was for plasma 9, for whole blood 10, 
and for corpuscles 10 mg. per 100 cc. It was realised that this could not be 
due to the blood-glutathione, since the difference was the same for plasma and 
for corpuscles. In the light of the present work it seems probable that there 
was some technical cause tending to raise the Benedict figures, though it cannot 
now be traced. The results of the present work accord with the known Ixhaviour 
of glutathione. 

MacLean’s method must also be briefly considered. In the work of Herbert 
and Groen this method was shown to agree fairly well with the Hageclorn- 
Jensen method applied to Hagedorn-Jensen filtrates and to give figures lower 
than the Shaffer-Hartmann method by 7 mg. per 100 cc. on plasma, 20 mg. 
per 100 cc. on whole blood, and 39 mg. per 100 cc. on cor])uscles. The relation 
of results by MacLean s method to results by other methods shows that 
MacLean’s method gives figures close to the true sugar value, and in the earlier 
paper evidence was given that this was due to the use of feme hydroxide 
filtrates, which contain little or no non-glucose material. We have been unable 
to determine how glutathione in blood would affect MacLean’s method because 
the behaviour of pure glutathione was irregular both in the protein precipi¬ 
tation stage and in the copper reduction. Possibly the conditions of blood- 
protein precipitation are more favourable to the removal of glutathione than 
are the conditions in our artificial mixtures—for in the blood the glutathione 
is confined to corpuscles, whereas in our mixtures the glutathione was free in 
solution. From the practical standpoint, we may say that in ordinary blood 
analyses MacLean Lh method gives regular results which are close to the true 
sugar value. 

Somogyi [1927, 1928, 1929, 1, 2; Somogyi and Kramer, 1928] has shown 
that the non-fermentable reducing substances of blood are present mainly in 
corpuscles, and are responsible for the discrepancies between certain blood- 
sugar methods applied to tungstic acid filtrates. He found no non-fermentable 
reducing substance in zinc hydroxide filtrates made by his technique, and the 
figures obtained by the Shaffer-Hartmann, Folin-Wu, Folin, and Benedict 
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methods, applied to these filtrates, agreed within the limits of experimental 
error. The total reduction value of his zinc hydroxide filtrate was found to 
agree with the “fermentable sugar” in the Folin-Wu filtrate from the same 
blood. This agreement places the technique of true sugar determination in 
Folin-Wu filtrates by fermentation methods on a firmer basis, as the estima¬ 
tion of residual reduction was always open to the objection that the non-sugar 
reducing material might include glutathione derived from yeast. We have 
observed that glutathione is not removed from, yeast by washing as in Somogyi\s 
technique; the glutathione must have remained inside the yeast cells in 
Somogyi’s experiments. 

When calculating true sugar as the difference between the total reduction 
and the residual reduction after yeast fermentation, it should be remembered 
that, in some methods, non-sugar substances have a different glucose equivalent 
in the presence and in the absence of glucose. We find that, with the Hage- 
dorn-Jensen ferricyanide reagent, glutathione has a higher glucose equivalent 
in the absence than in the presence of glucose, whereas in the Shaffer-Hartmann 
and Folin-Wu methods the glucose equivalent remains the same whether 
glucose is present or absent. Somogyi [1929, 2] has pointed out that the non- 
gliK^ose reducing material of blood has a different effect on the Folin [192()] 
reagent in the presence and in the absence of glucose. Benedict [1928] states 
that his (1928) reagent is affected by the non-glucose reducing material of 
blood in the absence, but not in the presence, of glucose. Our study of the 
effect of pure glutathione on this reagent does not shed any light on this state¬ 
ment; our experience is that, in the absence of glucose, the effect of such 
quantities of glutathione as might be present in blood filtrates is negligible. 

Our figures for different blood filtrates, as well as our observation that 
glutathione produces no measurable effect on the Benedict reagent, support 
Benedict’s claim that his method gives true sugar figures on Folin-Wu filtrates. 

Benedict and Newton [1929, 2] have adduced evidence that glutathione is 
the main non-glucose reducing substance in sheep’s blood. They suggest that 
human blood contains at least one, and probably two, non-sugar reducing 
substances in addition to glutathione and ergothioneine, but, as far as we 
know, they have not yet published the evidence for this opinion. 

As regards ergothioneine, the amount in tungstic acid filtrates from human 
blood is too small to have an appreciable effect on blood-sugar methods, as 
was pointed out by Herbert and Groen [1929]. Benedict and Newton [1929, 1] 
have found higher figures for ergothioneine in tungstomolybdic acid filtrat(\s 
than in tungstic acid filtrates, but even with the tungstomolybdic acid method, 
the figures were below 10*1 mg. per 100 cc. (with the exception of a single 
sample with a figure of 24*4). It is our experience that concentrations below 
10 mg. per 100 cc. would have very slight effects on blood-sugar analyses (less 
than 6 mg. per 100 cc., as glucose, by the ferricyanide method, which shows 
the greatest effect).. 

Sjollema [1927] determined the effect of glutathione on the Folin-W^u 
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reagent and on ferricyanide. The ratio of glutathione to its glucose equivalent 
was 100:12-6 for the Folin-Wu reagent, and 100: 48*5 for the ferricyanide 
method. He noted that oxidised glutathione had the same effect as the reduced 
form. Benedict and Newton [1929, 2] also noted that oxidised and reduced 
glutathione have the same effect on the Folin-Wu reagents. We have not 
studied the effect of oxidised glutathione, but we have shown that the re¬ 
duction produced by reduced glutathione is due to some other change than the 
oxidation of the sulphydryl group. Benedict and Newton found that the ratio 
of glutathione to its glucose equivalent is 100 : 20 in the Fohn-Wu method. 

Evidence has been given in the present paper that the new “sulphate- 
tungstic’’ filtrate, like Somogyi’s zinc hydroxide filtrate, gives true sugar 
figures for normal human blood. It must not be assumed a priori that these 
methods will universally give true sugar figures in other species, or in patho¬ 
logical conditions in man. It is necessary to consider each species separately. 
For example, Hiller, Linder and Van Slyke [1925] stated that the Hagedorn- 
Jensen method applied to tungstic filtrates gave the same figures as when zinc 
hydroxide filtrates were used. They used dog’s blood, which, as Uyei [1926] has 
shown, contains about 26 mg. glutathione per 106 cc. corpuscles—an amount 
too small to affect appreciably the determinations on whole blood. 

The difference between the figures obtained on the Folin-Wu and “sulphate- 
tungstic” filtrates is an index of the non-diffusible reducing material of cor¬ 
puscles, which consists mainly, if not wholly, of glutathione. In normal human 
blood there is no appreciable amount of other, diffusible, non-sugar reducing 
substances, and the “sulphate-tungstic” filtrate gives true sugar figures. If, 
in other species, or in pathological conditions in man, there were any such 
diffusible reducing substances present, the “sulphate-tungstic” filtrate would 
not give true sugar figures, but the difference between the total reducing value 
of FoIin-Wu and of sulphate-tungstic” filtrates could still be used as a 
measure of the non-diffusible fraction of the non-glucose reducing material. 

Summary. 

1 . A modification of the Folin-Wu tungstic acid precipitation is described. 
The corpuscles are retained intact by the substitution of an isotonic sulphate 
solution for distilled water. The non-diffusible glutathione remains in the cells, 
while the glucose diffuses freely throughout the mixture. 

2 . In a series of experiments on normal human blood, the Folin-Wu 
filtrate, the “sulphate-tungstic” filtrate, and the Somogyi zinc hydroxide 
filtrate from the same blood were each analysed by four methods: (1) the 
ferricyanide method, (2) the Shaffer-Hartmann method, (3) the Folin-Wu 
method, and (4) the Benedict (1928) method. 

3. The four methods agree when applied to the zinc hydroxide filtrates and 
to the “sulphate-tungstic” filtrates, which contain no glutathione. The Bene¬ 
dict method, which is unaffected by glutathione, gives the same figure for these 
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and for the Folin-Wu filtrate. All these determinations are believed to re¬ 
present true sugar. 

4. Definite non-sugar reducing effects are observed when the Hagedorn- 
Jensen, Shaffer-Hartmann, and Folin-Wu methods are applied to Folin-Wu 
tungstic acid filtrates. The average values of these effects, expressed as glucose, 
are for the ferricyanide method, 28, for the Shaffer-Hartmann method, 18, and 
for the Folin-Wu method, 13 mg. per 100 cc. The whole of this effect is shown 
to be due to the non-diffusible reducing material derived from corpuscles. 

5. It is shown that the results may be explained by the single postulate 
that the blood analysed contained a certain definite quantity of reduced gluta¬ 
thione (44-60 mg. per 100 ce. whole blood), present in corpuscles in non- 
diffusible form. This hypothesis is supported by the y>ubli8hed data on the 
concentration of glutathione in human blood. 

6 . Comparison of the zinc hydroxide precipitation method of Somogyi 
with that of Hagedorn and Jensen, using the ferricyanide method of analysis 
in each case, showed that the Hagedorn-Jensen filtrates gave slightly higher 
figures than the Somogyi filtrates. This may be explained by the known 
behaviour of glutathione in the two precipitation methods. 
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Mathews and Walker [1909] studied the apparent autoxidation of cysteine 
to cystine and showed the acceleration of the velocity of oxidation by very 
small amounts of iron, copper, and other metals, and the inhibition by small 
quantities of cyanide. Warburg and Sakuma [1923] further found that 
metallic catalysis accounted for practically the whole oxidation of cysteine in 
air, and that cysteine purified f?om metals was almost, if not entirely, non- 
autoxidisable in neutral solutions; later, Harrison [1924] confirmed this, 
Harris [1922] investigated the complexes formed by cysteine with various 
metals and proposed a theory fot the catalysis in which, in the case of iron say, 
a ferrous-cysteine complex is first formed, this is oxidised by air to a coloured 
ferric-cysteine which in turn is rapidly reduced again to ferrous-cysteine at the 
expense of cysteine, which is thereby oxidised to cystine. Recently Michaelis 
[1929], from the results of a detailed study of metallic complexes of cysteine, 
especially a stable cobaltous-cysteine, has put forward a theory of the exact 
nature of these metallic complexes and their function in the catalytic oxidation. 

None of these authors, however, seems to have studied the kinetics of these 
catalytic oxidations except Mathews and Walker in observing the effect of 
hydrogen ion concentration. Dixon and Timnicliffe [1923] noticed the auto- 
catalytic nature of the aerobic and anaerobic oxidation of glutathione, cysteine, 
and thioglycollic acid, and showed that the disulphide group accelerates the 
rate of oxidation. This ’work appeared just before that of Warburg and Sakuma. 
Warburg and Sakuma’s findings made it seem possible that the acceleration 
produced by adding —SS— compounds might not be due to the —SS— itself 
but to catalytic metals in the —SS— preparation. Harrison [1927], however, 
confirmed Dixon and Tunnicliffe’s effect with metal-free preparations of 
disulphide compounds. This fact has not yet been very satisfactorily ac¬ 
counted for by a theory for the mechanism of the oxidation. 

The observations to be reported in this paper show that the aerobic 
oxidation of —SH groups, in the presence of metallic ions, does not seem to fit 
in with any simple theory of catalysis. 
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Experimental. 

The oxygen uptake curves were obtained, using the Barcroft differential 
manometer. The left-hand cups contained 3 cc. of water in all experiments, 
the right-hand cups containing a total of 3 cc. of the solution of which the 
oxygen uptake was being studied. All experiments were carried out at room 
temperature and at an initial of 7-3, except where otherwise stated. 

Cysteine. 

Effect of phosphate buffer. 

It was found that phosphate buffer solution has a large inhibiting effect 
on the velocity of oxygen uptake in presence of iron or copper. In Fig. 1 are 
shown the results of an experiment to illustrate this. The right-hand cups of 
four manometers each contained 8 mg. of cysteine hydrochloride at p^ 7*3, 
two in il //20 phosphate buffer and two in water. To one aqueous solution and 
to one buffer solution, 0*1 cc. of a solution containing 0-()5 mg. of CUSO 4 , 5 H 2 O 
per cc. was added, and to the other two, 0*05 cc. of a fresh solution containing 
0*5 mg. of FeS 04 , 7 H 2 O per cc. 



Cu in water 
Fe in water 

Cu in buffer soln. 

Fe in buffer soln. 


Fig. 1 .. Effect of phosphate buffer on oxygen uptake of cysteine solutions at pg 7*3 
in the presence of iron and copjxjr. 


The extent of the effect of phosphate buffer does not appear to vary much 
with the concentration between ilf /20 and ilf/ 6 () phosphate. 

As cysteine is quite an efficient buffer itself, most of the work was carried 
out using aqueous solutions of cysteine hydrochloride neutralised with N or 
iV/10 sodium hydroxide to p^ 7'3. If the manometer cups are treated with 
acid and well washed out, there is usually little or no change in pn at the end 
of the experiment, though the final liquid is occasionally slightly more alkaline 
than at first. 

Effect of cysteine concentration, 

The velocity of oxygen uptake is dependent, not only on the amount of 
catalyst present, but also upon the amount of cysteine. This was not made 
clear by Warburg and Sakuma, although Krebs [1929] noticed it in the case of 
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haematin catalysis but not with pyridine-haematin or nicotine-haematin. That 
it is true in the case of copper and iron is shown in Figs. 2, 3 6, and 10. Fig. 2 
records experiments carried out before the effects of phosphate buffer 
and high concentrations of copper (see below) were known. It was obtained 
by using a phosphate buffer solution of cysteine at jpn 7-3, to which copper 
solution was added. Different amounts of this mixture were put in the Bar- 
croft cups and all made up to 3 cc. with buffer solution; The copper present 
was therefore actually increased proportionately with the cysteine; but in all 
cases the copper exceeded the minimum amount to give maximum effect. The 
curves A, B, and C are the results of three experiments, the velocities of uptake 
obtained being plotted against the amount of cysteine present; points on 
curve B have twice as much, and on curve C four times as much copper 
present as the corresponding points on curve .4. Thus it is seen that the velocity 
of uptake is here dependent on the amount of cysteine present (and not on the 
amount of copper). 



Fig. 2. Effect of cysteine concentration. Copper present in all in concentration more than 
sufficient to give maximum effect. Points on B have twice as much, points on C four times as 
much Cu as corresponding points on A. 


The shape of the uptake curve. 

There is also the curious fact that when the conditions are such that the 
velocity of uptake of 3 cc. is over about 400 mm.^ Og per hour, the uptake 
cujve is almost invariably a straight line. That is, the velocity does not fall 
off as the unoxidised cysteine remaining in solution decreases, until it is com¬ 
pletely oxidised, though the angle of the curve depends on the amount of 
cysteine originally present. Thus, in rapidly oxidising solutions, the velocity 
of oxygen uptake is dependent on the initial concentration of cysteine, but not 
on the concentration at any instant. At lower velocities there is generally a 
continuous falling off in rate of oxygen usage as the oxidation proceeds. 
Figs. 6 a, 7 a, and 11 show these effects. 
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The uptake curve is not autocatalytic in shape, and Dixon and Tunni- 
clifiEe [1923] considered this due to the insolubility of the disulphide form, 
cystine, which in separating out can have no effect on the course of the reaction. 
However, it has been noticed that at the end of the majority of the experiments, 
very little or no cystine had precipitated, and the precipitate developed 
slowly. 

It was thought possible that the proportionality of reaction velocity to the 
initial concentration of cysteine might be explained by presuming that the 
cysteine hydrochloride used might contain a second substance which acted 
in a complementary way towards the metal as catalyst. But this could not be 
proved, though the following experiments were carried out to test it. 

Various pure specimens of cysteine hydrochloride, including Kahlbaum’s 
“Warburg’' cysteine hydrochloride, were tried and found to give the same 
results. A sample of cysteine was purified by precipitation as the cuprous 
compound in the manner described by Hopkins [1929] for the separation of 
glutathione. 60 mg. of cysteine hydrochloride, thus purified and recrystallised 
from pure HCl solution, were made up to 15 cc. at Pii7^3 with water and 
A/lONaOH. Two Barcroft cups received 1*5 cc. of this (i.e, 6 mg. cysteine 
hydrochloride) and 1*5 cc. water, and two received 3 cc. of the solution. To 
one of each was added 0-033 cc. of a fresh solution containing 0-5 mg. FeS() 4 , 
THgO per cc., and to each of the others 0-1 cc. of a solution containing 1 mg. 
per cc. The initial velocities of O 2 uptake obtained with these are plotted in 
Fig. 3 a against the amount of iron present, and in Fig. 3 b against the cysteine- 
HCl content. 



Effects of changing iron and cysteine concentrations on the velocity of uptake. 

It is seen that this behaved in the usual way, the velocity of Og uptake being 
proportional both to the cysteine and the iron present. The other samples of 
cysteine were all tested in this manner, similar curves being obtained if small 
amounts of copper were used instead of iron. A sample of optically inactive 
cysteine hydrochloride (obtained by boiling cystine in acid for a long time, and 
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then reducing), kindly given me by Messrs N. W. Pirie and A. Leese, gave the 
same results. As the addition of sodium chloride had no effect on the course 
of the reaction, the chloride and sodium ions present in neutralised cysteine 
hydrochloride solutions evidently have no effect. An attempt was made to 
concentrate the possible catalytic complement in the following way. 0*26 g. 
of cysteine hydrochloride was made up to 20 cc. at 7*3 in water. A small 
amount of copper (0-1 cc. of a solution containing 0*5 mg. CUSO 4 , SHgO per 
cc.) was added and the liquid aerated until completely oxidised, and then 
concentrated by distillation in vacuo to 4 cc. and filtered. (A separate bulk 
experiment with ten times the quantities but the same proportions showed 
that only about one-third of the copper remained in the filtrate, the rest being 
in the cystine precipitate.) Portions of this extract were added to solutions of 
cysteine containing copper or iron, but no acceleration of the oxygen usage was 
observed. 



Fig. 4 a. Effect of adding extra Fig. 4 h. Effect of adding extra 
cysteine during oxidation in cysteine during oxidation in 
presence of iron. presence of copper. 

The effect of cysteine concentration was further studied by adding extra 
cysteine during the course of the oxidation, and when the oxidation was com¬ 
plete. The right-hand cups of two manometers contained respectively 2 cc. 
and 2-5 cc. of water, and each received 0-5 cc. of an aqueous solution con¬ 
taining 6 mg. of cysteine-HCl at pn 7-4. In the first an extra 0-5 cc. of this 
solution was contained in a small tube suspended from the potash tube in the 
middle of the cup in the manner described by Keilin [1929]. To each cup was 
added 0'05 cc. of a fresh solution containing 0-2 mg. FeS 04 , THgO per cc. The 
oxygen uptakes obtained with these are shown in Fig. 4 a. At the point marked 
with an arrow, the one manometer was tapped so that the extra cysteine in 
the “Keilin tube” was added to the solution. Fig. 4 h was obtained in the 
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same way, but the 0*5 cc. cysteine solution contained 8 mg, cysteine-HCl, and 
0*1 cc. of a solution containing 0*6 mg. CUSO 4 , SHgO replaced the iron solution. 

It is seen that on adding fresh cysteine solution to a solution in which 
cysteine has been partly oxidised in the presence of iron or copper, the oxygen 
uptake velocity increases, the new velocity of uptake being about what would 
be expected from the sum of the two amounts of cysteine. 

Next, a manometer was set up having in the right-hand cup 1 cc. of an 
aqueous solution containing 4 mg. cysteine-HCl at pjj 7*3, and 0*05 cc. of a 
solution of 0*5 mg. FeS 04 , 7 H 2 O per cc. It was shaken until the oxygen uptake 
had ceased. Then a further 1 cc. of the cysteine solution was added and the O 2 
uptake observed. A second manometer contained in its right-hand cup, 2 cc. 
HgO, 1 cc. of the cysteine solution and the same amount of iron as before, and 
its O 2 uptake was compared with the first. The uptake curves obtained are 
shown in Fig. 5 a, and it is seen that the presence of oxidised cysteine in the 
first manometer has practically no effect on the O 2 uptake. 


150r 150| 



-Fig. 5 a. Effect of the presence 5 6. Effect of the presence 

of previously oxidised cysteine of previously oxidised cysteine 

on the oxidation of fresh cysteine. on the oxidation of freah cysteine. 

Iron catalyst. Copper catalyst. 

Fig. 5 6 shows the result of a similar experiment to the above, except that 
the iron solution was replaced by 0*1 cc. of a solution containing 1 mg. 
CUSO 4 , SHgO per cc. Here it is seen that in the presence of oxidised cysteine, 
the rate of Og uptake is about what would be expected if the whole of the 
cysteine had been added at once. 

Thus in the presence of iron and completely oxidised cysteine, addition of 
fresh cysteine causes oxygen uptake to recommence at a velocity to be ex¬ 
pected from the fresh cysteine alone, but with copper, the velocity is again 
what would be expected from the sum of the oxidised and fresh cysteine. This 
result has been repeatedly obtained. 

Concentration of catalyst, 

Harrison [1924] showed that the velocity of oxygen uptake of cysteine in 
the presence of iron is proportional to the amount of iron present up to a con¬ 
centration of 1*6 X 10”® mg. of iron in 3 cc. The following experiment was made 
in order to see whether there was a limit to this proportionality. The right-hand 
cups of four manometers each contained 8 mg, cysteine-HCl in 3 cc. water at 
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7'3, and they received respectively the following amounts of iron: 0*1 cc. 
of a solution containing 0-06 mg. FeS04, THgO per cc.; 0*03 co. of 0*5 mg. per 
cc.; 0-1 cc. of 1 mg. per cc.; and 0-5 cc. of 6 mg. per cc. The uptake curves 
obtained with these increasing amounts of iron are shown in Fig. 6 a, and in 
Fig. 6 b the velocities of Og uptake are plotted against the amounts of iron. 

It is thus seen that the velocity of oxygen uptake is proportional to the 
amount of iron at least up to a concentration of iron of 0*05 mg. per cc. 

With copper the case is very different. Up to a certain small concentration, 
the uptake velocity is proportional to the copper, but at higher copper con¬ 
centrations the velocity/copper curve falls off sharply, becoming horizontal, 
and any further increase in copper concentration causes no further increase in 
reaction velocity. In unbuffered solutions a very large amount of copper added 
actually causes the velocity to decrease again slightly. This decrease is, how¬ 
ever, explained by the fact that on adding a fair amount of copper sulphate, an 
insoluble Cu-cysteine precipitate is formed, leaving H2SO4 in solution so that 
the pii is lowered. Smaller additions of copper sulphate cause no appreciable 
change in pjj. 



Fig. 6 a. Oxygen uptake cui ves given by 
8 mg. cysteine hydrochloride in water at 
7*3 in presence of: 

(v4) 0*0011 mg. Fe, {B) 0*0033 mg. Fe, 

{C) 0*022 mg. Fe, (i>) 0*054 mg. Fe. 



mg. Fe present 

Fig. 6?>^ Effect of increasing iron on the 
velocity of oxidation of 8 mg. cysteine 
hydrochloride at 7*3. 


The following is a typical experiment illustrating this effect. The right-hand 
cups of eight manometers, each containing 8 mg. of cysteine hydrochloride in 
3 cc. water at 7*3, received amounts of copper increasing from 0*05 cc. of 
a solution containing 0*05 mg. CuS04,5H20 per cc., to 0*2 cc. of a solution 
containing 1 mg. CUSO4, SHgO per cc., and a ninth received no added metal. 
The uptake curves given by these are shown in Fig. 7 a, and Fig. 7 6 is ob¬ 
tained by plotting initial velocities against copper present. 

The failure of the velocity of Og uptake to increase with copper concentra¬ 
tion cannot be explained by oxygen lack in the liquid, as with iron, and in 

The upper points on this curve should actually be higher, as the rate of shaking duiing 
the experiment was afterwards found not to be sufficiently great to eliminate all diffusion effect 
at these high velocities. 
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other experiments shown, much higher velocities were obtained under the 
same conditions of temperature and rate of shaking. 

This minimal concentration of copper for maximal effect is not greatly 
affected by temperature, change in cysteine concentration or oxygen tension, 
the presence or absence of phosphate buffer, by increasing the liquid-glass 
surface by the introduction of glass beads, or by change of hydrogen ion 
concentration between 6 and 8. 



Fig. 7 a. Oxygen uptake <'urvee given by 8 mg. cysteine hydrochloride in water 
at pii 7*3 in presence of: 


-o- 

0 (KK>64 mg. Cu. 

- X- 

0 00128 mg. Cu. 

-A- 

0 0042 mg. Cu. 

- Q - 

0 017 mg. Cu. 

- O- 

0 (K)38 mg. Cu. 

- X- 

0-0128 mg. Cu. 

- A- 

-•- 

0 0256 mg. Cu. 

No added metal. 

-□- 

0-051 rng. Cu. 



Fig. 76. Effect of increasing amounts of copper on the velocity of oxidation 
of 8 mg. cysteine hydrochloride at pjj 7*3. 

In Fig. 8 is given a series of curves obtained under various conditions, which 
show the effect of increasing copper concentration. 

A converse effect with copper occurs in high concentrations of cysteine 
with low copper. If increasing amounts of cysteine are put up with a constant 
very small amount of copper, the oxygen uptake velocities are at first pro¬ 
portional to the amount of cysteine, and then a further increase in cysteine 
concentration causes scarcely any increase in uptake velocity. If now the 
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copper is increased, the proportionality to cysteine continues to a higher level 
before ceasing. Fig. 9 illustrates these observations, and it was obtained in 
the following manner. A solution of 250 mg. cysteine-HCI in 15 cc. water at 
Pjj 7-3 was made up, and the right-hand cups of four manometers received 
respectively 3 cc., 2*2 cc., 1-2 cc., and 0*4 cc. of this. The volume in each was 
made up to 3 cc. with water, and to each was added 0*05 cc. of a solution con¬ 
taining 0*05 mg. CUSO 4 , 5 H 2 O per cc. The initial velocities of Og uptake 
obtained from these are shown in the lower curve in Fig. 9, plotted against the 
amount of cysteine-HCl present. The upper curve is the result of an exactly 
similar experiment, using just double the amount of copper solution. 



Fig. 8. Effect of incroasing amounts of copper on the velocity 0 ^ oxidation 
of cysteine under various conditions. 



Fig. 9. Effect of high concentration of cysteine 
on the velocity of oxygen uptake in pres¬ 
ence of very small amounts of copper. 



Pig. 10. Effect of high cysteine concentration 
on the velocity of oxygen uptake in pi«s^ 
enoe of a small amount of iron. 
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In the case of iron catalysis, in the presence of a very small amount of iron, 
the uptake velocity with large amounts of cysteine remains proportional to 
the cysteine as seen in Fig. 10, which was obtained in the same way as Fig. 9, 
the copper solution being replaced by 0*1 cc. of a solution containing 0*05 mg. 
FeS04,7H20percc. 

Oxygen tension. 

The right-hand cups of four manometers, A, B, C, and D, each contained 
10 mg. cysteine-HCl in 2-5 cc. water at pji 7*3. '' Keilin tubes were suspended 
in all, those in A and C each holding 0-05 cc. of a solution containing 0-5 mg. 
FeS04, 7H2O per cc., plus 0-5 cc. W'ater, and those in B and D having 0*1 cc. 
of a solution containing 0-05 mg. CUSO4, bHgO per cc., plus 0*5 cc. water. 
C and D were evacuated and filled with oxygen at atmospheric pressure. The 
oxygen uptake in all was noted, and after 21 minutes all were tapped so that 
the iron and copper solutions became mixed with the cysteine, and the new 
uptakes 'were observed. The results of this experiment, which are seen in 
Fig. 11, show that increasing the oxygen tension causes a very considerable 
increase in the rate of cysteine oxidation in the presence of either iron or copper, 
though the velocity does not appear to be proportional to the partial pressure 
of the oxygen in the gas. Similar results were obtained by Krebs [1929] with 
haernatin or nicotine-haematin as catalyst. 



Time minutes 

Fig. 11. Effect of increased oxygen tension on the velocity of oxygen uptake of cysteine in 
presence of iron and copper. Cu or Fe solutions added 22 minutes from start. 


Thioglycollic acid. 

The acid used for these experiments was distilled in vacuo, using vessels 
that had been previously well boiled out with pure hydrochloric acid solution. 
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Phosphate buffer. 

Phosphate buffer has a considerable inhibiting effect on the velocity of 
oxidation, which does not vary much between phosphate concentrations of 
M/20 and M/60. But, since thioglycollic acid has no buffering properties, it 
was necessary to use the buffer solution, as without it the solutions became 
acid on oxidation. 

Oxygen uptake curve. 

With thioglycollic acid the autocatalytic acceleration, noted by Dixon and 
Tunnicliffe, is obtained, but, as with cysteine at high velocities of uptake, the 
velocity does not fall off until oxidation is complete (see Fig. 32). In the case 
of copper catalysis the initial velocity of uptake depends under the usual 
conditions on the amount of thioglycollic acid present. With iron this is 
possibly masked by another phenomenon described in the next section. 



Pig. 12. Oxygen njptake curves given by 3*5 ing. thioglycollic acid in 3f/60 
phosphate buffer at in presence of: 

(A) 0*0054 mg. Fe. (») 0*0.11 mg. Fe. {€) 0*022 mg. Fe. 

{i>) 0*044 mg. Fe. {E) No added metal. 

Concentration of catalyst. 

When iron is the catalyst, the behaviour of thioglycollic acid is very 
different from that of cysteine. In this case we have a type of auto-inhibition, 
the catalyst is largely inactivated by excess of thioglycollic acid. The following 
experiments show this. 280 mg. thioglycollic acid were made up to 80 cc. at 
Pjj 7*3 with M/20 phosphate buffer solution. The right-hand cups of four 
manometers each received 1 cc. of this and 2 cc. of Water, and the following 
different amounts of iron were added: 0*05 cc. of a solution containing 0*5 mg. 
FeS04, per cc.; 0*1 cc. of the same; 0*1 cc. of a solution of double that 
strength; and 0*2 cc. of the second solution. A control was also run containing 
no added metal. Pig. 12 gives the uptake curves thus obtained. 

The upper curve in Pig. 13 was obtained by plotting the velocities of O2 
uptake, given by the above experiment, against the iron concentration. The 
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two lower curves in Fig. 13 were obtained in a similar way, the one being the 
result of using 3 cc. of the same thioglycollic solution (and no water), and the 
other using 3 cc. of a thioglycollic acid solution of the same strength but only 
one-third the concentration of phosphate buffer. 

It is seen that the first additions of iron cause very little increase in velocity, 
but after a certain concentration of iron is reached, the velocity increases 
rapidly, and the increase is proportional to the extra iron added. Where the 
thioglycollic acid is present in three times the strength, it is seen that not only 
is more iron required before its effect is appreciable, but also the velocity never 
increases, with increasing iron, at such a rate as in the case of the weaker 
solution. Velocity/iron curves of the same type, for the two different concen¬ 
trations of thioglycollic acid, were obtained by using neutral water solutions 
without buffer; the velocities obtained were all considerably higher but the 
shapes of the curves were exactly the same as in the presence of phosphate 
buffer. 



mg. Fe 

Fig. 13. Effect of increasing amounts of iron on the velocity of oxygen uptake 
of thioglycoUic acid solutions at pn 7-3. 


It was thought that this inhibition might possibly be due to the presence 
of H 2 S in the distilled thioglycollic acid, but it was actually found that with 
thioglycollic acid and iron, some acceleration of the reaction was produced by 
adding small quantities of NagS solution (though the affected). 

Krebs [1929] has found the same thing with cysteine oxidation in presence of 
iron or nicotine-haematin. 

With thioglycollic acid, similar curves of copper concentration against 
velocity of Og uptake are obtained as with cysteine; i.e, a concentration of 
copper is reached when further addition of copper gives no increase in velocity. 
The minimum copper for maximum effect is just about the same as for cysteine. 
This is seen in Fig. 14, which was given by the following experiment. 280 mg. 
of thioglycollic acid were made up to 80 cc. at pn 7*3 with Af/60 phosphate 
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buffer solution. The right-hand cups of four manometers each received 1 cc. 
of this and 2 cc. of M/60 buffer. To the cups were added the following amounts 
of copper: 0*1 cc. of a solution containing 0-05 mg. CuS 04 , 6 H 20 per cc.; 
0*2 cc. of the same; 0-1 cc. of a solution containing 0*25 mg. per cc.; and 
0-2 cc. of a solution containing 0*5 mg. per cc. The lower curve in Pig. 14 shows 
the velocities of Og uptake obtained, plotted against the amount of copper 
present. The upper curve is the result of a similar experiment in which 3 cc. 
of the thioglycollic acid solution were used. 

It will be noticed that in the curve obtained for the higher concentration 
of thioglycollic acid, the velocity corresponding to a very low copper concen¬ 
tration falls very low. This low point could be repeatedly obtained and corre¬ 
sponds with either the low oxygen uptake of excess of cysteine in presence 
of low copper (Fig. 9), or the auto-inhibition of thioglycollic acid on the 
oxidation with iron as catalyst. 



14. Effect of increasing ainoimts of copper on the velocity of oxygen 
uptake of thioglycollic acid solutions at 


Cowi>pl€X6s of thioglycollic aoid with itovt ccfid coppcT* 

Harris [1922] described the complexes formed between cysteine and iron, 
copper, and other metals, and Hopkins [1929] described the cuprous compound 
of glutathione. Thioglycollic acid forms a similar series of complexes. The 
cuprous compound formed with cuprous oxide is white and resembles those 
of glutathione and cysteine in being readily soluble in strong HCI or in alkaline 
solution but insoluble in neutral or solution. On adding cupric sulphate 
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to a neutral thioglycollic acid solution, a brown precipitate is momentarily 
formed and disappears immediately; this is probably a cupric thioglycollic 
acid compound, which is rapidly reduced to the cuprous compound, and 
corresponds to the blue-black momentary precipitate noticed in the case of 
cysteine. 

On adding an iron salt to neutral thioglycollic acid solutions, a purple 
colour appears which is presumably the ferric complex of thioglycollic acid, 
as it fades on standing and reappears on aerating, thus corresponding to the 
violet colour obtained with cysteine. But here there is a noteworthy deviation 
from correspondence with cysteine. Whereas, as Harris showed, the rate of 
disappearance of the violet ferric cysteine colour varies directly with the con¬ 
centration of cysteine, the rate of disappearance of the purple ferric thio¬ 
glycollic compound is retarded very greatly by increasing the concentration 
of thioglycollic acid. This fits in with the observation mentioned above, that 
the aerobic oxidation of thioglycollic acid in the presence of iron is retarded 
by increasing thioglycollic acid concentration. 


Discussion. 

The results reported in this paper show that the oxidation of sulphydryl 
compounds in presence of metals is not to be accounted for on any classical 
theory of catalysis. It has been found possible to make a fairly simple hypo¬ 
thesis, involving only principal valencies, which will fit the facts more or less 
satisfactorily; but considering Michaelis’s [1929] view of the complex nature 
of the raetallo-cysteine compounds, it would be unwise to suggest more than 
one or two of the main ideas on ivhich the hypothesis is based. 

It is somewhat difficult to decide what kinetic relations Michaelis’s series 
of reactions would imply, but they do not seem to suggest the facts mentioned 
in this paper; namely, that the velocity of oxygen uptake of a given volume 
of solution should be proportional to the amount of metal present, and to the 
initial concentration of cysteine at high velocities, and also dependent on the 
oxygen tension. 

It is tentatively suggested that the active catalyst may be considered to 
be not merely the metallic ion, but a reversible monomolecular combination 
between the metal and cysteine or cystine. This complex is then alternately 
oxidised by Og to the ferric state and reduced by cysteine back to the ferrous 
state as Harris [1922] showed. If the reduction process at rapid 

compared with the oxidation process, then the oxidation process would limit 
the reaction, and the velocity of oxygen uptake should be dependent on the 
Og tension, and on the amount of catalytic complex, which in turn, as it is 
reversibly formed, is proportional to both the iron and [cysteine 4 - cystine] 
concentrations. As oxidation proceeds and cysteine is replaced by cystine, the 
amount of catalyst remains constant and the velocity does not fall until nearly 
all the cysteine has disappeared. 
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Making no assumptions as 
represented as follows: 


to the type of valencies, the system may be 


Fe* * 4* 

II 


I Cysteine 
-! and 
( cystine 


(Cysteine f Cysteine 

Cysteine + Fe ••• j or - > Fe*' or -f cystine 

( cystine < cystine 

^2 

A similar mechanism is suggested for copper catalysis. The metal-cysteine 
compounds might be formed by co-ordinate valencies, or they might be 
carboxylic salts, but could not, on this hypothesis, depend on the —SH group 
if they are to be formed with equal facility by the oxidised and the reduced 
forms. 

The hypothesis requires that the cystine should not be removed by pre¬ 
cipitation, and it has been noticed that at the end of the majority of experi¬ 
ments, there was either very little or no precipitate visible, but that it appeared 
in considerable amount after some time. This precipitation might therefore 
account for the falling off of the velocity in experiments in which the oxidation 
was proceeding more slowly. 

The fact that, after a certain concentration is reached, the addition of 
further copper has no effect on the velocity of reaction may be due to the 
insolubility of copper compounds of cysteine or cystine and thioglycollic acid. 
A method for estimating cystine is actually based on this insolubility [Harris, 
1923]. 

When the copper concentration was very low, it was observed that a con¬ 
centration of cysteine was reached, after which further additions of cysteine 
caused very little increase in the rate of oxygen usage (Fig. 9). It is possible 
that the reaction between copper and cysteine, to give the catalytic complex, 
may have its equilibrium very much in favour of the catalytic complex, and 
in high cysteine concentration and very low copper practically all the copper 
may be used up, increase of cysteine then producing very little more of the 
catal 3 dic complex. 

To attempt to explain the curve of Mathews and Walker, and the other 
phenomena observed in this paper, on this hypothesis might be carrying 
speculation too far. Such ideas as a tendency to hydrolysis of the metallo- 
complex in acid solutions, and formation of inactive salts in alkaline solutions, 
combination of phosphate, in phosphate buffer, with the metal or complex to 
give inactive substances, and different degrees of stability of the complex in 
solution to explain the different effects of previously oxidised cysteine in the 
cases of iron and copper, might be put forward in the absence of an explanation 
based on direcl) evidence. 

A similar hypothesis might be applied to the case of thioglycollic acid 
oxidatioii; the auto-inhibitory effect of higher concentrations of thioglycollic 
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acid with iron could possibly be explained by the formation of an inactive 
metallic complex containing more molecules of thioglycollic acid than the 
active catalyst. 

The hypothesis readily explains the catalytic effect of added disulphide 
compounds; the autocatalytic effect, which has been observed by other 
authors, is not noticeable in cysteine oxidation at pu 7*3, but appears to some 
extent in thioglycollic acid oxidation; it can only be explained on this hypo¬ 
thesis by the assumption that the catal 3 rtic metallic complex is more readily 
formed with a disulphide acid than with a sulphydryl acid. 

Since this work was done, a paper has appeared by Cannan and Richardson 
[1929] on other aspects of the same subject. They have also put forward certain 
hypotheses for the mechanism of sulphydryl oxidation; but it is unfortunate 
that these have been generalised from a study of the complexes of thioglycollic 
acid with iron, since it has been shown above (sec Fig. 13 and the section on 
metallic complexes) that thioglycollic acid and iron behave in an anomalous 
way. 

SlTMMARY. 

1. The rate of oxidation of cysteine at p^ 7-3 is proportional to the amount 
of iron present up to the highest concentration tried. 

2. It is proportional to the amount of copper present up to a certain small 
concentration. Further increase of copper, provided it does not affect the 
causes no effect. This minimal concentration of copper, giving maximal effect, 
does not appear to be greatly affected by change in temperature, oxygen 
tension, pj|, cysteine concentration, or by the presence of phosphate buffer or 
increased liquid-glass interface. 

3. The velocity of oxygen uptake is also proportional to the amount of 
cysteine originally present. 

4. The oxygen uptake curve is linear ^when the velocity of uptake is fairly 
rapid; it tends to fall off w^hen the reaction is not so rapid. 

6. In presence of very low concentrations of copper, a concentration of 
cysteine can be reached beyond which further additions of cysteine cause only 
slight increase in velocity. 

6. Addition of an extra amount of cysteine during the course of the oxida¬ 
tion of cysteine, causes the velocity to increase to the rate that would be ex¬ 
pected if both amounts of cysteine had been added at first, in the case of both 
iron and copper catalysis. If, however, the extra cysteine is added when the 
oxidation of the first lot is complete, the Og uptake recommences, when copper 
is the catalyst, at a rate to be expected from the total cysteine, while, in the 
case of iron, the new velocity is only what would be expected from the fresh 
cysteine. 

7. The velocity of oxidation in presence of iron or copper is increased by 
increasing the oxygen tension. 

8. The velocity of oxygen uptake in presence of iron or copper is decreased 
by the presence of phosphate buffer. 

Biochsnu 1930 xxiv 
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9. Thioglycollic acid in solution at jpjj 7*3 shows similar behaviour to the 
above, except that: 

(a) the velocity of Og uptake in the presence of iron is very low up to a 
certain concentration of iron, and thereafter increases rapidly in proportion 
to the amount of extra iron added; 

(b) higher concentration of thioglycollic acid decreases the rate of oxygen 
uptake in the presence of iron. 

10. A resume of the behaviour of complexes of iron and copper with 
thioglycollic acid is given. 

Ih The above phenomena are discussed in relation to the type of hypo¬ 
thesis that may be necessary to correlate them. 

I wish to thank Dr M. Dixon for his encouragement and criticism. 
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A PREVIOUS investigation gave the variations in the cbeniical composition of 
normal human colostrum and early milk [Lowenfeld, Widdows. Bond and Taylor, 
1927]. This work has now been extended to a study of the composition of milk 
secreted after the first month of lactation with the view not only of comparing 
the relative quantities of the constituents at the different stages of lactation, 
hut also of comparing the relative quantities of these substances at the same 
stage of lactation. The material for this work has been obtained from the 
children’s department of the Royal Free Hospital, Shoreditch Carnegie 
Welfare Settlement and from the Mothercraft Training Society, Cromwell 
House, Highgate. 

Ill the case of the analyses of the later milk it has not been found possible 
to deal with individual women over the whole course of the obse^rvations as 
was done in the work on early milk, although in some cases it has been managed 
over two or three months. By studying the composition of the milk of as large 
a number of wmmen as possible it was thought that to a large extent individual 
differences would be eliminated and some generalisations indicated. 

Altogether 51 women have been studied, and of these 34 paid single, 12 
double and 5 triple visits to the Hospital. 

The constituents of the milk investigated are sugar, protein, fat, calcium, 
phosphorus and ash. The methods employed in the estimation of t hese substances 
were the same as those for early milk. The number of estimations of each 
constituent has varied between 50 and 60, The method of extracting the milk 
was either by means of the breast pump or digital expression. The method of 
extraction is only of importance in dealing with the percentages of fat, also it 
was only in the estimation of the fat that separate estimations were made on 
the milk extracted before and after the baby had fed. The earlier work showed 
that in the case of the other constituents the differences in the fore and after 
milk were slight and of no particular significance. Therefore in this work, except 
in the case of the fat, the estimations were done on the mixed fore and after 
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milk. The phosphorus, which was not studied in the earlier work, has been 
estimated by the Martland and Robison [1924] modificatiou, of the Bell-Doisy 
[1920] and Briggs [1922] method, using Merck’s perhydrol as suggested by 
them and Briggs for the final oxidation of the material for the total phosphorus 
present. 

In considering the results of this work the calcium and phosphorus figures 
will first be considered separately and then their relationship to the ash and 
to one another. 

The significance of the nitrogen and sugar results will also be dealt with, 
but the fat results will be left to another communication. 

Calcium. 

The calcium content of the milk of 51 women at all stages in the course of 
lactation has been determined with a view to ascertaining what variations 
exist, and whether, if there is variation, the variation follows any general rule. 
It has been emphasised by us [1927] and also by Hunnaeus [1909] that the 
individual differences in the calcium content of milk are much greater than 
the variations from day to day in any one individual. Samples of milk have 
been analysed, extending from the first to the tenth month of lactation, and the 
individual variation has again been found to be large, varying from 0*030 to 
0*076 g. per 100 cc. of milk. 

As our former work showed that the variations in calcium expressed them¬ 
selves slowly, with the exception of the first month, the averages have been 
taken over a range of four months. The results of our work are shown on 
the left of Table I. 

Table I. 



Average OaO 



Average CaO 


No. of 

(g. per 100 cc. 

Period of 

1 No. of 

(g. per 100 cc. 

Period of 

samples 

of milk) 

lactation 

samples 

of milk) 

lactation 

101 

0*0466 

1“2 weeks 

' 101 

0*0466 

1- 2 weeks 

3 

0*0499 

3-4 weeks 

i 

00499 

.3-4 weeks 

3.3 

0*0563 

2-4 months 

15 

0*057 

2 months 

17 

0*0499 

5-10 months 

17 

0*0558 

3-4 months 




10 

0*0521 

5~7 months 




8 

0*0468 

7 -10 months 


These results show that the calcium content of the milk is lowest for the 
first two weeks of lactation, rising gradually to a maximum during the first 
four months, maintaining a fair level after the fourth month, but slowly 
decreasing. The same result is shown if our numbers are taken over rather 
shorter intervals of time, as shown on the right of Table I, indicating that the 
maximum lies between the end of the second and the beginning of the third 
month. 

Among the earlier workers on this subject Hunnaeus [1909], Schloss [1911], 
Bahrdt and Edelstein [1910] all agree that the calcium in the milk decreases 
slowly with the co^irse of lactation. 
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Bahrdt and Edelstein, while emphasising the high indi\ddiia] differences 
in the percentage of calcium in milk, concluded that their work showed this 
gradual decrease. Schloas alone mentions that he found the CaO less during 
the first week of lactation. The reason why the gradual increase from the first 
two weeks of lactation to a maximum at the end of the fourth month has not 
so far been emphasised is probably the fact that in many of the results 
recorded there are no samples taken until after the first month of lactation. 

Table II gives a comparison of our results with those of other workers on 
milk. The figures of the latter have been averaged over the same periods. 


Table IL 


Authors Holt 


Poriod 


' . .^ 

Mean 

r 

— —^ 

Mean 

of laota- 

No. of 

value 

No. of 

value 

tion samples 

CaO 

samples 

CaO 

First 2 
weeks 

101 

0-0466 

5 

0-0444 

3-4 

weeks 

2 

0-0499 

6 

0-0406 

2 4 

months 

(end) 

33 

0-0563 

9 

0-0483 

r>-io 

months 

(end) 

17 

0-0499 

8 

4-9 

months 

0-0453 

10-20 

months 

■ 


10 

00388 

Total no. 
of samples 

152 


38 

■— 


De Buys and 

Teller von Meyscniburg [1924] 



;Mcan 

Period 


Mean 

No. of 

value 

of lacta¬ 

No. of 

value 

samples 

CaO 

tion 

samples 

CaO 

5 

0-0398 

— 


— 

4 

0-0407 




with 

rachities 





5 

0-0422 




9 

0-0466 

1-3 

30 

0-0435 

with 

rachit.i(\s 


months 



18 

0(>477 




5 

0-0472 

4-7 

28 

0-0392 

wnth 

raehiti(!8 


months 



7 

0-0474 




12-13 


8-12 

12 

00367 

months 


months 



1 

0-048 




with 

rachities 





4 

0-044 




24 or 39 

— 


70 



All these results show the same trend to a lower calcium value in the earlier 
months, gradually rising to about the end of the fourth month and then slowly 
sinking. Our values differ from those of the other workers in being slightly 
higher in value, the average value for the interval during 2 4 months being 
raised by several individual cases with a value O-Ofi and there being no very 
low values. Some of the individual cases of the other workers are high, but 
their average is lower. 

The explanation of the gradual rise in the percentage of calcium in the 
milk from the first week to the beginning of the third month and the gradual 
fall in the later months must be related to the physiological needs of the child. 

During the first days after birth it must necessarily be trying to accom- 
modate itself to its new environment and it is general that during the first 
week of life the weight of the child should decrease from that at birth. During 
this time it will need the minimum amount of calcium. As growth proceeds, 
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according to the figures of Feldman [1927], the amount of milk taken per day 
increases from 300 cc. during the first week to 1000 cc. by the end of the sixth 
month. The increase in intake, however, is not uniform for each month. During 
the first month the intake rises from 300 cc. to 600 cc. per day, during the 
second month the average increase on the day's intake is 250 cc., during the 
third month the intake remains the same, and from the third to the sixth 
month the average rise is 50 cc. on the day’s intake per month. 

Table III shows the relationship between the volumes of milk and its 
calcium oxide content taken per day at the different periods of lactation. 





Table III. 





Period 

1-2 

weeks 

3-4 

weeks 

2 

months 

3 

months 

4 

months 

5-7 

months 

8-10 

months 

Average CaO (g. per 
100 cc.) 

0-0466 

0 0499 

0-0570 

0-056 

0 055 

0-0521 

0-0468 

Average volume of 
milk intake per day 
(cc.) 

300 

600 

850 

850 

900 

950 

(5 months) 
1000 

(6 months) 


Total intake of CaO 
per day (g.) 

0-1308 

0-2094 

0-4845 

0-476 

0-495 

0-495 

(5 months) 
0-521 

(6 months) 



This comparison shows that the gradual rise in percentage of CaO up to its 
maximum at the end of the second month coincides with the time when the 
baby is increasing its intake of milk by the largest average daily increase and 
presumably growing correspondingly fast. During the third month the intake 
of milk and the percentage of calcium remain practically constant. The gradual 
decrease in the percentage of CaO after the third month is counterbalanced 
by the continued increase in the intake of milk, so that the total intake of CaO 
during the first six months shows a gradually iiureasing value. The gradual 
decrease in the percentage of calcium will be balanced in the later months by 
the supplementary foods that the child will take about the age of six months. 

Phosphorus. 

The estimations of phosphorus were made on the same samples of milk as 
were used for the calcium estimations. As no phosphorus estimations were 
originally made on early milk a separate series of experiments was carried out 
on the milk from 16 different women for this period. At present the phos¬ 
phorus content of the milk of one individual has not been estimated over any 
consecutive length of time, but the cases so far examined on consecutive days 
or within a short period seem to indicate that as in the case of the calcium 
probably the individual differences in the phosphorus content are greater than 
those occurring in the samples of milk of the same individual. The same range 
of periods has been taken in averaging the percentage of phosphorus as in the 
case of calcium. 

The results are shown on the left of Table IV. 
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Table IV. 



Average PgOj 



Average PjjOs 


No. of 

(g. per 100 cc. 

Period of 

No. of 

(g. per 100 cc. 

Period of 

samples 

of milk) 

lactation 

samples 

of milk) 

lactation 

14 

00364 

6th~14th day 

14 

00364 

6th~14th day 

4 

00387 

3-4 weeks 

4 

00387 

3-4 weeks 

37 

0*0412 

2-4 months 

16 

0-423 

2 months 

18 

0 0410 

6-10 months 

21 

0-0404 

3-4 months 




9 

0-0402 

6-7 months 




9 

0-0417 

8-10 months 


The percentages of PgO^ in the milk seem to run parallel with those of the 
calcium oxide. During the first two weeks of lactation the percentage of 
phosphoric acid is at its lowest. It then rises slowly up to the end of the fourth 
month when it remains practically constant up to the tenth month with a very 
slight tendency to decline. The variations in the percentage of phosphorus are 
not so marked as in the case of calcium. 

When the above results are set out over shorter intervals of time, as shown 
on the right of Table IV, it is seen that the maximum percentage for phos¬ 
phorus falls, as in the. case of calcium, between the second and third months of 
lactation. 

The percentage of phosphorus in milk, unlike that of the calcium which 
slowly decreases, remains almost constant after the fourth month. This may 
be due to the fact that, although the needs of the child for calcium and phos¬ 
phorus for bone formation run parallel, it is probable that the demand for 
phosphorus for the growth of the soft tissues exceeds that for calcium. 

The constancy shown by the percentage of calcium during the second and 
third month of lactation, when the intake of milk by the child remains con¬ 
stant, is not shown in the case of phosphorus. It is found that 0-0380 is the 
percentage of PgOg for the third month as compared with that of 0-0423 for 
the second. 

This work emphasises a point which Bahrdt and Edelstein [1910] also 
emphasised, viz. that it is only by comparing over long periods that any general 
tendency to decrease or increase can be observed. 

Schloss [1911] showed, as we have done, a gradual increase in the percentage 
of phosphorus from the second week up to the third month of lactation, 
followed by a fall and rise but gradually decreasing to the eleventh month. 

Teller’s [1924] results, on the other hand, agree in that they show a gradual 
rise to a maximum after the first two weeks and then a gradual decrease. His 
maximum, however, falls later, between the fifth and seventh months, and 
during the first two weeks his average is higher than at any other time. This 
may be due to ’the fact that it is only in the case of country women that the 
figures for early milk are recorded, and Telfer has pointed out that the per¬ 
centage of phosphorus in the milk of these women is distinctly higher than that 
of town dwellers. 

Schlossmann [1904] could establish no relationship between the percentage 
of phosphorus in milk and the duration of lactation, but, although his numbers 
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vary, they seem to show that the percentage is gradually decreasing with the 
duration. Although there are exceptions, he thought that a high phosphorus 
content was associated with a high nitrogen content. So far we have no results 
to record on the percentage of phosphorus in milk on the first and second days 
after birth when the nitrogen percentage is very high. 

Table V gives a comparison of our averages with those of Teller and Schloss. 

Table V. 

Tolfer 


(g. p^r 100 oc.) 


Period of 
lactation 

Authors 

A . 

No. of P,0, (g. 

samples per 100 cc.) 

No. of 
samples 

r 

All cases 

Without samples 
from country 
women 

6th-14th day 

14 

0*0364 

5 

0*048 

— 

inclusive 

3~4 weeks 

4 

0*0387 

5 

0*0384 

(3) 0*0363 

2-4 months 

37 

0*0412 

17 

00395 

(13) 0*039 

5-10 months 

18 

0*0410 

6 

0*0421 

(5) 0*043 

12-13 months 



4 

(6“8 months) 
0*0377 

(4) 0*0377 

11-13th day 

(Og (g. per 100 cc.) 0*0380 

Schloss 
3-4 wks. 2 mths. 
0*0393 0*0431 

3 mths. 
00501 

3J mths. 
0*0342 

41 mths. 11 mths. 
0*0415 0*0348 


The ash and its relationship to the contained calcium 

AND PHOSPHORUS. 

Our results on the amount of ash show that the ash is high in the early 
weeks of lactation, the average being 0-289 g. per 100 cc., while towards the end 
of lactation the average falls to 0*181 per 100 cc. Out of 77 samples during the 
first two weeks 43 showed an average of 0-3 g. or a little over, 19 of over 0*25 
and the rest slightly lower. The above results are in accord with the work of 
Soldner [1896], who gave as his maximum for early milk 0*3 g. and his mini¬ 
mum 0*18. 

The variations in the amount of ash during the course of lactation are given 
in Table VL 

Table VL 


I'eriod of lactation 

1-2 we©k« 

3-4 weeks 

2-4 months 

6-7 months 

8-10 months 

Average ash (g. 
per 100 cc. of 
milk) 

0*289 

0*249 

0*243 

0*236 

0*181 

No. of samples 

77 

4 

37 

2Dd month 
0*247 

3rd month 
0*2398 

8 

8 


These figures show a rapid decrease during the first month of lactation, 
from the end of the first month to the seventh a slow decrease, and then again 
a rather rapid decrease during the last months, the figure during this last 
period usually lying between 0*1 and 0*2 g. 
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In considering the relationship of the calcium in the ash, the percentage of 
calcium rises from a mean of 15*5 during the first two weeks to 26*1 during the 
last three months, remaining fairly constant at 23 during the intervening period. 
These results are shown in Table VII. 

Table VII. 


Period of lactation 

No. of 
samples 

Average CaO 
(g. per 100 g. ash) 

No. of 
samples 

Average PgOB 
(g. per KK) g. ash) 

1~2 wejoks 

56 

15-5 

15 

13*56 

3-4 weeks 

3 

18-9 

4 

15*68 

2 months 

13 

23*8 

16 

17*3 

3 months 

13 

23*2 

1 13 

15*95 

4 months 

4 

23*67 

5 

17*56 

5~6 months 

5 

23*3 

! 5 

18*98 

7-10 months 

a 

26* 1 

10 

2M3 


Schloss [1911] reports 11 % CaO in the ash of early milk, rising to 20 % in 
mature milk. The above higher percentages are probably due to the fact that 
the average calcium oxide in the samples of milk examined was higher than 
in those of Schloss. 

In the case of phosphorus the percentage of 1^05 in the ash shows the same 
general rise from the first week to the tenth month of lactation, as is shown by 
the calcium oxide. The percentage, however, is lower throughout the course of 
lactation, rising from 13*56 in the first week to 21*13 during the last (seven to 
ten) months. 

It is to be noticed here that the percentage falls between the second and 
third months and begins to rise again between the third and fourth months. 
This runs parallel with the phosphorus estimation, as it has already been shown 
that the percentage of phosphorus pentoxide in milk rises from the first w^eek 
to the end of the second month, falls during the third month, rises again during 
the fourth month, after which a fair level is maintained with a very slow 
decline in the later months (Table VII). 

Relationship between the calctum and phosphorus. 

Among the inorganic constituents of milk the calcium and phosphorus are 
the most important, and much attention has been focussed on these two elements 
in the diet in connection with the study of rickets. 

It has been established that diets, insufficient in either calcium or phos¬ 
phorus but adequate in every other resp<'ct, result in a retardation of the 
deposition of calcium phosphate in the bone and, where the deficiency of either 
element is too great, this cannot be counterbalanced by greatly increasing the 
antirachitic vitamins in the diet by the addition of cod-liver oil but only by 
the addition of the deficient calcium or phosphate. This has been established 
by the work of. Sherman and his co-workers [1921, 1925, 1926] and confirmed 
by the work of McCollum and other workers on rickets. 

McCollum et al, [1921] were the first to point out and emphasise the fact 
that the ratio between the calcium and phosphorus in the diet was of infinitely 
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greater importance than the absolute amounts of the salts themselves.^ He 
showed that a deficiency of phosphorus in a diet, insufficiently supplied with fat- 
soluble A/’ gave rise to rickets only when the calcium was present in an amount 
which gave a calcium-phosphorus ratio considerably above the optimum. 

It is suggested that the importance of the ratio between the quantities of 
calcium and phosphorus in the diet is due to the fact that either excess of 
calcium or phosphorus, by precipitation of insoluble calcium phosphate in the 
intestine, would diminish the amount of phosphate absorbed. 

Mellanby [1921] showed this to be the case with excessive amounts of 
phosphorus. The importance of this ratio has also been emphasised by Elliot, 
Crichton and Orr [1922] for pigs, and by Shohl, Bennett and Weed [1928] for rats. 

In the present work this important relationship between the calcium and 
phosphorus has been studied in human milk. The latter is the natural food of 
the child during the first six months of life and therefore this ratio in milk 
should be the best for its nutrition and growth. 

From the work already recorded on the variations in the percentages of 
calcium and phosphorus duidng the course of lactation a similar rise and fall 
in the ratio of these elements per 100 cc. of niillc over the same period was to 
be expected. And since the variations in the percentage of P 2 O 5 are similar 
to those of the CaO but are not so great, there should result less variation 
during the course of lactation in the ratio between these two elements than in 
the case of the elements alone. 

It is found that this ratio, averaging over the same periods as before, does 
not show a large variation. The ratio rises a little from the first to the fourth 
month of lactation and then falls during the later months to a value less than 
that in the early weeks (Table VIII). 


Table VIII. 


Period of lactation 

1-2 weeks 

1 month 

2-4 months 

5-10 months 

Average ratio CaO/P^^e 

1-35 

1-34 

1-42 

1 25 


4-6 months 
1-3 

7 10 months 
1-23 


Ca/P 

22 

2*18 

2*3 

2*02 

No. of samples 

11 

4 

29 

17 


Although the average ratio over the whole course of lactation does not vary 
much, the individual variations are greater, varying from 0*81 to 2 . 

' Out of the 01 samples investigated only 9 were between 1*8 and 2, of these 
7 came in the period two to four months. 

On examining the individual ratios it is found that 9 out of the 60 samples, 
i.e. If) %, have a percentage of P 2 O 5 greater than that of CaO, that in 7 samples 
the percentages are equal, and in all the other 45 cases the percentage of CaO 
is higher than that of the p 20 g. In many of these cases the ratio is 1-1 or 1*2, 
but in some higher, the mean at the different periods lying between 1*3 and 
1 * 4 . When it has been possible to examine the milk of the same women at 
different stages of lactation the ratio between the percentage of CaO and PaOg, 
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where high, certainly rapidly decreases and in the later months the PgOg tends 
to become higher than the CaO. 

Cases illustrating this are given in Table IX. 


Table IX. 



Period of 

Ratio 

Cose 

lactation 

CaO/P^O^ 

H 

6 weeks 

1*88 


3 months 

1-26 

B 

2 months 

IQ 


3 months 

1-3 

a 

4^ months 

1-27 


5 months 

0'94 


6 months 

108 

B 

3 months 

1-8 


6 months 

0-91 

Ha 

9 months 

1-01 


10 months 

0-81 


Although Schabad [1911] says it is not always possible during the first 
three months of life clinically to diagnose rickets, apparently all the children 
of the cases examined, with the exception of about two, were healthy children. 
Therefore our results show that, during the first six months of lactation, a 
ratio of CaO/PgOg per 100 cc. of milk greater than 1 and approximating to 1*3 
is probably the ratio most suitable for the child provided the vitamin factors 
are adequate. 

That the factor can vary within quite wide limits is also evident and to be 
expected considering the extraordinary variability and adaptability of the 
human organism. 

Since the ratio during the seventh to tenth months is decreasing (the only 
high ratio 1*7 being that of a mother with a rickety child, the high ratio being 
due to a low phosphorus content), it is possible that with milk after the tenth 
month, which we have not been able to obtain, the average ratio might 
become 1 or less than 1 . 

This wide variability of the calcium/phosphorus ratio is in accord with the 
work on rats which has been done in connection with rickets. Shohl, Bennett 
and Weed [1928] give the ratio Ca/P used by different workers [Boas, 1924, 
1926; Medes, 1926; McCollum, 1922; Osborne and Mendel, 1913] as most 
suitable for their experimental diets and the ratio varies within the limits 1 - 2 . 

Telfer [1924] suggests that in milk a slight excess of phosphoric acid over 
the calcii^m equivalent necessary for bone formation is required for the growth 
of the soft tissue. In the case of his own results, however, out of 27 analyses 
of the milk of town dwellers, only two show a percentage of PgOg greater than 
that of CaO. These cases Telfer considers abnormal, as in the analyses of the 
milk of 12 country women, 7 showed a higher percentage of P 2 O 5 than of CaO, 
2 an equal percentage, and only 3 a lower percentage. 

The results of other workers, Schabad [1911], Schloss [1911], Soldner 
[1896], Burhaus and Smith [1923], confirm the variability of this ratio and show 
a higher percentage of calcium oxide in by far the greater number of cases. 

Our results are certainly taken from samples of milk of women living in 
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the poorer districts of London, but, considering the variations in the ratio, 
that the ratio is nearly always greater than one, that the children are healthy, 
and that many samples have been analysed, is there not some other physio¬ 
logical explanation for this ratio? 

Sherman and Quin [1926], in their work on rats, showed that, during the 
suckling period, while there was a considerable increase of the soft tissues, 
where the phosphorus would be in organic combination, the largest gain in 
calcium and phosphorus was due to the deposition of these elements in the 
bones, and that, as tricalcium phosphate contains three atoms of calcium to 
two of phosphorus, the rapid gain of this substance must increase the ratio of 
the calcium to the phosphorus in the body as a whole. They found that at 
birth the atomic ratio of calcium to phosphorus in the body was 3 : 5 and that 
this had become 1 : 1 before the end of the suckling period. They showed that 
well within this period the percentage of calcium overtakes the percentage of 
phosphorus in the body. 

If the same factors are operating during the suckling period of the child, 
the fact that the percentage of calcium oxide in the food, the mother’s milk, 
is greater than that of the phosphoric acid has an explanation. 

In support of this we have the fact that during the first six months of its life 
a baby doubles its weight at birth. The ratio CaO/p 2 D 5 in tricalcium phosphate 
is about 1*2 and the mean of our ratios falls between 1-3 and 14. The gradual 
decrease in the ratio towards the end of lactation runs parallel with the decrease 
in the percentage of calcium oxide and phosphorus pentoxide during the later 
months, the decrease in the calcium being more marked than that of the 
phosphorus pentoxide. 

There may be some differences in the milk of mothers living in the country 
and in towns as Teller suggests, but the fact that nature produces a diet richer 
in calcium than phosphorus and the children bred on it are healthy must have 
some physiological explanation. The work of Sherman and Quin seems possibly 
to offer an explanation of the results recorded in this paper^. 

SUGAK. 

Fifty-five samples of milk have been examined at different periods of 
lactation after the first fortnight (Table X). The method of estimation of 
lactose was that of Folin and Denis [1918]. 

There are two conclusions to be drawn from the results obtained, 

‘ (1) The percentage of sugar in early milk is at its lowest value. 

(2) By the end of the first month the percentage has risen to an average 
which does not materially alter throughout the whole course of lactation up to 
at any rate the tenth month (no examination having been made of later milk). 

1 (Note added 13th April, 1930.) Parsons (Brit. Med. J. 1927, ii, 780) states that to obtain 
the maximum absorption of both calcium and phosphorus the diet should contain amounts of 
these elements sufficient in quantity and properly balanced. The percentage of calcium in the 
diet should be greater than the percentage of phosphorus.” 
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Period of lactation 

l8t-14th day 

S-4 weeks 

2-4 months 

5-7 months 8-10 months 

Average lactose (g. tx^r 
100 cc. milk) 

5‘845 

7*08 

7099 

2 months 
718 

3-4 months 
6-97 

6-93 709 

Range of average 

4*41-6‘9 


6-72^-7*38 

1 sample 

8-4 

5'83-7*35 6*12-7-77 

No. of samples 

115 

2 

29 

12 12 


To compare the percentage of lactose in early milk, that is up to the end 
of the first fortnight, with that found by other investigators, it has been found 
convenient to tabulate the results in days and these are given in Table XL 
No other observations have been recorded over the whole consecutive 
fourteen days for comparison with our results. 

Although the numbers fluctuate a little there is a steady rise in the pro¬ 
portion of sugar during this period up to an average of 6-89 g., culminating in 
a value over 7 by the end of the first month. 

Bracketed numbers refer to number of samples analysed* 


Table XL Lactose (g, per 100 cc. milk). 


Bays 

Authors 

Hammett 

[1917] 

1 

4-74 (1) 

— 

2 

5-56 (3) 

— 

3 

5-33 (14) 

5-43 (8) 

4 

5-47 (11) 

5 

5-42 (16) 

6-08 (8) 

6 

5-78 (13) 

— 

7 

(M7 (10) 

6-21 (8) 

8 

6-34 (10) 


9 

6-24 (9) 

6-32 (8) 

10 

6-42 (9) 

— 

11 

6-42 (7) 

12 

G-12 (11) 

— 

13 

6-69 (5) 

— 

14 

6-89 (2) 



BeU 

Camerer 
and Soldner 
[1896, 1898] 

Scildner 

[1896] 

— 

— 

— 

r 1 

4-782 (2) 

— 


_ 

_ 

6-42 (88) 1 

1 

r (2) 



— 


6-73 (88) 

6-73(1) i ) 

6-75 (2) 

— 

- 

6-62 (2) 

— 

6-35(1) ) 


Schlossmann [19()()] recorded a value of 6*92 g. for the ninth to tenth day 
and Holt, Courtney and Fales [1915] gave an average of 6-5 for the first twelve 
days of lactation. 

There is general agreement that during the first fortnight the average, 
although gradually rising, never rises to the figure 7 which is characteristic of 
mature milk. 

From our results and those of Camerer and Soldner, it is probable that the 
percentage of sugar on the first day lies between 4 and 5, but too few samples 
have been examined on this day to establish this point. 

The comparison of our numbers for the percentage of sugar in the later 
months with those of other workers is shown in Table XII. 
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Table XII. 


Period of 


Schabad 

Schlossmann 

19041 

Holt, 
Courtney 
and Falos 

Camererand 
Sdldner 
Soldner [1896, 

lactation 

Authors 

[1911] 

*■ 


[1915] 

[1896] 

1898] 

3-4 weeks 

7*08 (2) 

r " 

6*81 (65) 

7-81 

7-15 (4) 

6*52 (16) 

2 months 

7*18 (14) 

4-7 (2) 

7*01 (30) 

from ilth 
day 

7*05 (56) 

12th-30th 

day 

5*54 (1) 


6*36 (4) 
6*36 (7) 

3-4 months 

6-97 (15) 

4-72 (4) 

7-36 (56) 

6-87 (53) 

7-98 (10) 

7*42 (3) 

6-81 (14) 

6-7 months 

6*93 (12) 

4-36 (2) 

7-11 (90) 

6-89 (64) 

8-15 (3) 

_ 

6-66 (6) 
6*87 (4) 

8-10 months 

7-09 (12) 

5-48 (2) 

— 

7-33 (17) 

7-66 (3) 

7*28 (1) 

6*78 (10) 

10-20 months 


741 


(6i-ll 

months) 


Although our figures differ to a certain extent from those of the other 
workers, their general significance is the same. They all seem to indicate that 
there is an average percentage of sugar in milk which is well maintained 
throughout the course of lactation. 

A different level of average percentages is to be expected where, as in all 
this work, the average is taken from a study of a large number of different 
individuals, as individual variations certainly exist. Schlossmann, for instance, 
finds in the case of some women a percentage of lactose as high as 10*75, while 
out of all our 65 samples only one was as high as (S. Considering also the 
variation in the methods of analysis of the sugar the differences in the averages 
are no greater than would be expected. 

Hammett [1917] commented on the fact that the sugar estimations of the 
American workers were higher than those of others and certainly the results 
of Holt, Courtney and Fales [1915] are distinctly above those of the other 
workers recorded. Schabad’s [1911] numbers are the only ones which are 
markedly different from all the others, the average being between 4 and 5 g. 
per 100 cc., the proportion associated by us with milk of the first few days of 
lactation. He also gets a very noticeable rise during the last few months. The 
small number of Schabad’s samples may account for his figures. 

In those cases in which we have been able to examine the milk of the same 
women at different stages in the lactation, there seems to be little variation in 
the percentage of the sugar except in two cases not included in the table. 

This is evident from the cases quoted in Table XIII. 


Case 

A 

B 

C 


Table XIII. 



Lactose 



Lactose 

Month 

(g. per 1(X) cc.) 

Case 

Month 

(g. per 100 < 

5 

6*8 

E 


7*36 

8 

7*05 i 



7*35 

3 

7*02 

P 


7*03 

6 

7*00 


7| 

7*18 

9 

7*31 

G 

IJ 

6*97 

10 

7*18 


2* 

7*34 


6*94 




3 

6*90 





B 
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We have no explanation to oiler of the two exceptions, nor has Schlossmann 
for similar variations that he records. 

From the few cases at present examined, however, a pathological condition 
of the breast seems to influence the sugar percentage. 

In one case, five days after birth, the percentage of sugar was 4*27 and in 
another case, fifteen days after birth, the percentage was only 3*97 and 3*65. 

In all these cases the breast was very engorged and the percentage of sugar 
was found to be much below the average for the period of lactation. 

Myers [1927] also gives a case of abscess of the breast, where at four and a 
half months the percentage of lactose is 2*16. 

The low values for the sugar of early milk are of interest in comparison 
with the very general practice in the artificial feeding of young infants of the 
use of a highly sweetened food. 

Peotein. 

In the case of early milk it was shown that the highest percentage of protein 
occurred in the first three days after parturition and that the level fell steeply 
during the first week, to reach an approximate average of 1*4 % at the end of 
the thirteenth day. The present work on later milk shows that although after 
the first month the level is fairly constant for some months, yet a very slow 
continuous decrease is taking pla(5e from 1*4 at the end of the first fortnight to 
0*9337 during the last month of lactation. 

This gradual decrease is shown in Table XIV. 


Table XIV. 


Period of 

l8t-3rd 

4th~7th 8th-13th 

3-4 

3 and 4 

5 and 6 

0-10 

lactation 

day 

day 

day 

wks. 

2 mills, mths. 

mths. 

mths. 

Average prot/cin (g. per 
100 ec. milk) 

(g. N X 6-37) 

4-357 

1-702 

1-449 

M75 

M74 1-111 

0-9855 

0-9337 

No. of samples 

30 

52 

26 

2 

16 19 

7 

12 

Range of jwreentages 

8-47 

2-586 

1-984 

— 

1-407 1-367 

1-032 

1-24 

-M9 

1-18 

0-98 

1 only 
under 1 

— 

-0-882 -0-891 

2 only 3 under 
under 1 1 

and 2 4 above 

only over 1-158 

- 0-961 

4 under 
1 

-0-803 

9 under 

1 

2, 1-035 


1-25 

There are several points of interest arising out of the above results. 

(1) The percentage of protein during the first three days after parturition 
in milk rises in some cases to 6, 7, or 8, the highest value recorded being 8*4. 

Other workers have noted high protein in early milk. Soldner [1896] 
records one between 5 and 6 % for the second day, Holt, Courtney and Fales 
[1915] 2*06 for the third day, and Hammett [1917] 5*79 for a third day, but no 
numbers are recorded as high as ours. 

Among our estimations of the protein in milk during the first three days of 
lactation 6 are made on milk taken the first day after parturition, giving an 
average of 7*48 %, and 8 on the second day, giving an average of 4*58 %. This 
accounts for our high early values compared with those of other workers, for, 
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with one or two exceptions, their earliest estimations are made on the third day 
of lactation. 

It was thought possible, and suggested in our previous paper, that the high 
percentage of protein in the colostrum period might be connected with the 
small quantity of milk available at this period. Our earlier experiments [1927] 
support this explanation. 

(2) It was also noticed in the cases examined that the initial protein values 
for the primiparae were in all cases much higher than those of the multiparae. 
The figures for the latter fell to a constant level much more rapidly than did 
those for the former. Since no distinctions of this kind have been recorded by 
other workers, comparison on this point is not possible. 

In comparing values of the percentage of protein in milk it must be borne 
in mind that the several workers in this field have used different factors for 
converting the protein nitrogen obtained from the precipitated protein into 
protein itself. The factor used in this work is 6*37. 8oldner, Schlossmann, 
Holt, Courtney and Fales use 6-25. Hammett and Bell 6*38. 

In comparing the figures of these workers with ours, Soldner’s numbers 
have been corrected to the 6-37 factor, but those of Schlossmann, Holt, 
Courtney and Fales are their recorded values. 

(3) From the first day of lactation to the end of the first fortnight there is 
. a rapid decrease in the average percentage of protein, the number falling from 

an average of 4*357 to 1*449. 

(4) During the first and second months the level of the protein remains 
fairly constant. As lactation progresses, however, there is undoubtedly a 
gradual and continuous decrease to an average of about 0*9337 in the tenth 
month. This gradual decrease is also found by other observers. 

(5) It is of interest that our range of numbers after the first fortnight are 
in accord with those of Soldner, the values in both series being considerably 
below those of Schlossmann and lower than those of Holt, Courtney and Fales. 
In the case of the latter workers the final average approaches ours, but not 
until much later in the course of lactation. Between five and six months our 
average is 0*9855 g. protein per 100 cc., while theirs becomes 0*972 after the 
tenth month. 

A comparison of our results with those of other workers can be seen in the 
collected results in Table XV. 

The average percentage of protein in matuic human milk is recorded as 
1*5 by Feldman [1927] and 1*6 by Sherman. 

Our results suggest that after the first month of lactation a distinctly lower 
percentage of protein than 1*5-1*6 is present in milk, and that no single value 
can be taken as representative of the percentage over the whole course of ten 
months. 

The fact that it has fallen to 0*934 by the end of the tenth month does not 
mean that the child is requiring less protein, as any slight lowering of the per¬ 
centage of protein during the late months is counterbalanced by the larger 
volume of milk consumed. 
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Table XV. Average ^protein (g, per 100 cc.). 



1-3 

4-7 

8-13 

3 4 

2 

3-4 

5-6 

7-10 

11-20 


days 

days 

days 

wks. 

TTitha. 

mths. 

mths. 

mths. 

mths. 

Authors 

4-35 

1-702 

1-449 

1-175 

M74. 

1-111 

0-9855 

0-934 

— 

p. N X 0'37 i)er 

100 cc. 

(30) 

(52) 

(26) 

(2) 

(16) 

(19) 

(7) 

(12) 


Camerer and Sdld- 

2-05 

1-77 

1-66 

1-22 

— 

1-019 

0873 

— 

— 

ner (1896, 1898] 

(1) 

(3) 

(10) 

(15) 


(14) 

(10) 



g. N X 6-37 per 

1-624 


— 

— 

— 

3 - 4 ^ 

5| and 

— 

— 

100 g. 

(1) 





mths. 

over 



Schlossmann 

— 

— 

1-81 

1-94 

1-99 

1-54 

1-50 

1-57 

— 

[19CX»1 
g. N X 6-25 

jx^r 100 g. 



(5) 

(41) 

(30) 

(60) 

(60) 

(30) 


Holt, Coiirtnev and 

— 

2-206 

2-19 

1-17 

1 05 

1-141 

M3 

1-27 

0-972 

Fales 11915) 
g. N X 6-25 
per 100 CO. 


(3) 

(1) 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(3) 

(3) 

(10) 

Hammett [1917] 

3-52 

1-64 

1-57 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

g. N X 6*38 |xr 

(8) 

(16) 

(15) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 


3rd 

5 and 7 

9 and ll 








day 

days 

days 







Bell (192vS] 

— 

2-t» 

1-73 

J-37 

1-30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

g. N X 6-38 per 


(88) 

(88) 

(88) 

(88) 





100 g. 


.5th 

9th 


5-6 wks. 






day 

day 


1-21 










(88) 

6-8 ^ks. 






Since human milk is the natural food of the child during its first six months 
of life these results should be of interest from the point of vi<*w of the pre¬ 
paration of artifi(!ial foods for infants. 

Summary. 

1. The composition of human milk has been studied in the later stages of 
lactation and the calcium, phosphorus, ash, sugar and protein constituents 
compared with their proportions in early milk. 

2. The percentages of calcium and phosphorus follow parallel curves 
throughout tlui course of lactation, though the variations in phosphorus 
are less than those in calcium. The percentage of both is less in the early 
weeks, rising to a maximum at the end of the second month, then slowly 
declining to the end of the tenth month. The relationship between the volume 
of milk assimilated and the percentage of calcium and phosphorus is noted. 

3. The percentage of ash is showm to be highest during the first twn wrecks 
and then falls continually throughout lactation, the steepest fall being during 
the last month. 

4. The percentage of both the calcium oxide and phosphorus pentoxide 
gradually rises in the ash to reach a maximum during the last months. That 
of the calcium oxide rises from 15*5 in the early weeks to 26-1 in the later 
months, while that of the phosphorus pentoxide rises from 13*56 to 21*13. 

5. The ratio of the percentage of calcium oxide to that of phosphorus 
pentoxide in the milk has been studied at the different periods. It is shown to 
have a rise and fall following the corresponding rises and falls of the calcium 
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and phosphorus, but the variations are not great. The average rises from 1’36 
to 1*42 and falls to 1*25 during the last months. 

6. The fact that in the larger number of samples the percentage of the CaO 
is greater than that of the PgOg is discussed and an explanation suggested. 

7. The percentage value of the protein decreases rapidly from a very high 
value immediately after parturition to the end of the first month, and then 
gradually but continuously till it reaches an average of about 0*9337 by the 
end of the 10th month. 

8. The figures for the average percentage of protein from the end of the 
first month till the tenth suggest that this is not a fixed value and that it has 
a lower average than 1*5 which is usually taken. 

9. The percentage of sugar is at its lowest value in early milk. After the 
first month it varies little throughout lactation. 

10. In those cases examined in which there was a pathological condition 
of the breast, the percentage of sugar is affected and the value lowered. 


We wish here to thank Dr Chodak Gregory, Dr Olivier Richards and 
Miss Liddiard for affording us the facilities for obtaining the material for this 
study and Prof. Winifred Cullis for help and advice throughout the work. We 
also wish to thank the Medical Research Council for their help in the present 
investigation, 
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XXXIX. FERMENTATION BY YEAST 
PREPARATIONS. 

By ARTHUR HARDEN and MARJORIE GIFFEN MACFARLANE. 

From the Biochemical Department, the Lister Institute, London. 

{Received February 28th, 1930.) 

The striking difference between the fermentation of living yeast and that of 
the juice prepared from it is well known [Harden and Young, 1906]. A living 
yeast f 9 r example may ferment in an excess of sugar solution at a rate of 
10-15 cc. CO 2 per 5 minutes for 2 g. of pressed yeast. The fermentation is 
unaffected by the addition of phosphate except in high concentrations, when 
a slight inhibition may occur. The yeast juice prepared from such a yeast 
ferments at 1/20-1/40 of this rate; the addition of phosphate to the juice 
produces temporarily a rate of the same order as that of the original yeast, 
which falls to the normal as the phosphate becomes esterifiod, but can be main¬ 
tained indefinitely in a suitable concentration of arsenate [Harden and Young, 
1911]. It seemed of interest to determine at what point in the preparation 
of yeast juice, or by what reagents or treatment, this modified fermentation 
was produced. 

The preparation of yeast juice is usually carried out by grinding fresh 
pressed yeast with equal parts of silver sand and kieselguhr, and pressing 
out the ground mass after the addition of more kieselguhr in a hydraulic 
press. It is apparent that changes may occur either in the preliminary 
grinding, or by the retention of active material in the residue during pressing, 
or in both processes, and these were the possibilities first investigated. 

Experiments on grinding yeast, 

150 g. of fresh pressed brew'^ery top yeast were mixed thoroughly with 
160 g. of sand. A portion was removed to determine the original rate of 
fermentation, and the remaining mass ground in a mill, samples being re¬ 
moved at regular intervals for examination. The fermentations were carried 
out in the apparatus of Harden, Thompson and Young [1910] at a tem¬ 
perature of 30°. 4 g. of each sample (containing 2 g. yeast) together with 
2 g. fructose and 20 cc. HgO were incubated, the rate of fermentation and 
the response to phosphate being determined. Fig. 1 illustrates a typical 
experiment. 

It will be seen that the fermentation rate (cc. Ci\ per 6 minutes) diminished 
approximately in proportion to the duration of grinding; after grinding for 

22^2 
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1 hour (curve c) the rate had fallen from 13*5 cc. to 2-5 cc., and rose to 
10 cc. on addition of phosphate, giving a typical phosphate curve. Micro¬ 
scopic examination of the ground mass at this stage showed that 70 % of 
the cells were now permeable to methylene blue, but no estimate was possible 
of the number which had been disintegrated by the grinding. Without addition 
of phosphate the rate of fermentation of the gi*ound mass increased during 

2 hours to double the initial value, corresponding then to the final rate after 
addition of phosphate; it is possible that this increase may be due to growth 
of the surviving intact yeast cells. 

It appears from these results that the essential change in the mode of 
fermentation takes place during grinding, and that during pressing only 
secondary effects which may enhance this change can occur. 



Minutes 


Fig. 1. Fermentation of yeast after grinding, 
a, 2 g, yeast. />. 2 g. yeast ground 20 minutes. 

Cy 2 g, yeast ground 60 minutes. 

j marks addition of 12 cc. 31 K 2 HP() 4 . 

Experiments on grmding and pressing with various substances. 

It was thought possible that the presence of the kieselguhr used as packing 
material during grinding and pressing, which could conceivably act as an 
adsorbent of active material, might account for the low basal rate of yeast 
juice. Preparations were therefore carried out in which other materials were 
substituted for the kieselguhr. 

One of the difficulties encountered in the investigation of a series of yeast 
juices is the unaccountable manner in which juices prepared identically from 
different batches of fresh yeast from the same source vary both in their basal 
rate and their power to respond to phosphate. To provide a standard for 
comparison, it was therefore necessary on each occasion to prepare a juice 
in the normal way with kieselguhr. 

Fresh pressed brewery top yeast was used throughout. The yeast was 
mixed with sand and the material to be tested, and ground to the usual 
consistency. After standing for 2 hours the ground mass was pressed out, 
and the volume and of the juice were determined. Duplicate flasks were 
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prepared containing fructose and a measured volume of juice and placed in 
a thermostat at 30°; the basal rate of fermentation and the phosphate rate 
were then determined. There was on occasion a noticeable difference in pjj 
between the experimental juice and the parallel kieselguhr juice, and in those 
cases a portion of the control juice was adjusted to the same pjj, without 
appreciable difference to the fermentation; the influence of the pu during 
the fermentation may therefore be discounted, though it may be of im¬ 
portance in the preliminary pressing. 




Table I. 


Rate cc. 

COo T)er 5 min. 





for 25 cc. juice 

Exp. 

Packing 

Yield of juice 



- \ 

Max. 

material 

cc.^g. yeast 

7>h 

Basal 

phosphate 

60 

CaCO, 

100 500 

6-0 

8-0 

51-0 

61 

rCaOOs 
\ Kieselguhr 

65/500 

655500 

6-2 

60 

lJ-4 

7*5 

65-0 

740 

62 

rCaVA)^ 

\ Kieselguhr 

148/500 

(M 

5:1 

63-4 

160 500 

5*4 

1*9 

29-0 

72 

rcaco. 

180 5(K) 

5*6 

6-0 

49*5 

\ Kieselguhr 

154'500 

5-4 

1-5 

260 

66 

/ Powdered glass 

108 5(M) 

7*0 

6-4 

16*7 

\ Kieselguhr 

170,500 

5*6 

2*4 

160 


Aluminium oxide, ferric oxide, barium carbonate and sulphate, and 
calcium phosphate gave juices which, though normal in yield and appearance, 
w’ere inactive or of very poor activity. Magnesium carbonate gave a normal 
yield of juice with a basal rate lower than normal, which responded only 
slightly to phosphate; with aluminiiim hydroxide an extraordinarily poor 
yield was obtained, approximately 10% of the usual volume; the juice 
however had a basal rate of fermentation twice that of the control but a 
phosphate rate of the same order as the control. The only substances used 
which had any beneficial effect on the fermentation rate w^ere calcium car¬ 
bonate and powdered glass. With calcium carbonate both the yield and the 
Pu of the juice obtained corresponded fairly closely with the control, but the 
basal fermentation rate was doubled or trebled. Table I shows some of the 
values obtained for the juices. Microscopic examination showed that both 
with the calcium carbonate and the kieselguhr, the number of cells in the 
ground mass permeable to methylene blue was the same, about 70 %. 

To determine whether any active material could be adsorbed by kieselguhr, 
50 cc. portions of the juices prepared with CaCOg were mixed with 5 g. 
kieselguhr, allowed to stand at room temperature for 10”3() minutes, and 
then filtered. On determination of the fermentation rate of the filtrate a 
slight diminution in the basal rate was observed; on one occasion the rate 
fell from 11-4 cc. CO^ for 25 cc. to 9-6 cc. after treatment, and on another, 
from 6^3 cc. to 3‘1 cc. 

In the latter case the kieselguhr residue was suspended overnight in 
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20 cc. 0*1 M K 2 HPO 4 , and the filtrate tested for the presence of hexose- 
phosphatase by its hydrolysing action on potassium hexosediphosphate. It 
was found that 10 cc. filtrate, equivalent to 25 cc. original juice, liberated 
0*4 mg. P in 5 minutes, which corresponds to a rate of 0*29 cc. COg, whereas 
the diminution in rate of the juice was 2*2 cc. Though the elution was far 
from complete, it demonstrated that active material was adsorbed on the 
kieselguhr. It was apparent, therefore, that though the main diminution in 
rate originated in the grinding of the yeast, the quality of the packing 
material might account for a decrease in rate up to at least 10 % of the total. 

Effect of chemical reagents on fermentation by yeaet. 

The ideal reagent sought after in these experiments was one which, while 
killing the cell so that it was incapable of growth, would leave the fermen¬ 
tation rate unaffected. This was however not found. The action of some 
reagents has already been investigated. It was shown by Harden [1911] that 
the addition of toluene to fermenting yeast causes a rapid fall in the fermen¬ 
tation rate until a constant low rate is obtained, while simultaneously the 
yeast acquires the property of responding to phosphate. Kerr and Young 
[1926] showed that benzene, xylene, ether and ethyl butyrate acted in a 
manner similar to toluene, and that after treatment the yeast cells were 
incapable of growth; chloroform, ethyl acetate, amyl acetate and butyl 
alcohol completely stopped the fermentation. 

Table II. Fermentation of yeast in presence of various reagents. 

Rates, cc. CO 2 per 5 min. 


Reagent 

Original 

A. 

After addition 

Reaction 
to PO 4 

% cells 
stained 

Formaldehyde 2 % 

Phenol 0-25 % 

44 

40 

__ 

15-20 

32 

160 



^ „ 0-5% 

Pyridine 2 2 % 

30 

1-0 

— 


22 

7-0 

_ 


Propyl alcohol 7-5 % 

28 

9-0 

— 

80‘ 

Quinone 2-5 % 

26 

150 


- i % 

26 

0 

... 

28* 

Toluene 

32 

1*5 

■f 

100 

Benzene 

32 

1-5 

■f 

100 

Carbon disulphide 

28 

2-0 

-f 

100 

Petroleum 12*5 % 

27 

3-5 

-f 

100 

Light petroleum 6-25 % 

30 

70 

4- slow 

75 


A list of the reagents now investigated is given in Table II. The fermen¬ 
tations were carried out with fresh pressed brewery top yeast. A series of 
Hasks was prepared containing a weighed amount of yeast, fructose and 
water and placed in a thermostat at 30°. When a steady rate of fermentation 
was obtained, usually after 10-16 minutes, the reagent to be tested was 
added to the flasks and the subsequent fermentation measured. After the 
rate had again become constant, the response of the fermenting mass to added 
phosphate was determined. A typical experiment is illustrated (Fig. 2 ). 

(o) 8 g. pressed yeast+3 g. fructose + 40 cc. H,0. 

(i) 8 g. „ +3g. ,, +40 cc. HjO-f 5 cc. carbon disulphide, 

‘W »» ft +40 00. HjO+4 oc. 4 % formaldehyde. 
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In Fig. 2 the arrow marks the addition of 2*4 cc. M K 2 HPO 4 to 
b and c, the dotted portion ( 6 ') of curve b representing the fermentation in 
absence of phosphate. In some cases a count was made microscopically of 
the proportion of cells staining with methylene blue after treatment with 
the reagent. 

It will be seen that the fermentation was effected in one of two ways by 
the reagents tested. The first group, which includes phenol, pyridine and 
formaldehyde, reduced and with increasing concentration finally stopped the 
fermentation. No response to added phosphate occurred, indicating that the 
fermenting capacity was definitely lowered or destroyed; the cells, however, 
were not necessarily so injured that they stained with methylene blue. The 
second group, to which toluene, benzene and xylene were already known to 
belong, all reduced the fermentation roughly to the same degree, about 1/20 
of the normal. The treated yeast then reacted with phosphate to give a definite 
phosphate rate, approximately 40-60 % that of the original yeast, and this 
rate could be maintained in the presence of arsenate. Moreover, on staining 
with methylene blue practically 100 % of the cells were permeable to the dye. 



Fig, 2. Effect of I'eagents on fermentation by yeast, 
rt, Normal. In presence of carbon disulphide. 

Cf In presence of formaldehyde. 

1 marks addition of K 2 HP() 4 . 

Assuming that in the living yeast fermentation takes place according to 
the equations of Harden and Young: 

2CeHj20e -f 2 R 2 HP ()4 - 2CO2 + 2C2H5OH + 2H2O 4- CeHio04(P04R2)2. 

CcHioO,(POM + 2H2O -f 2R2HPO4, 

or some similar equations, the enzymes must be so balanced as to produce 
the optimum concentration of phosphate. In the treated yeast, the limiting 
factor, as evidenced by the response to phosphate, is the hydrolysis rate of 
the hexosephosphates produced. The results quoted above lead to the con¬ 
clusion that injury to the yeast cell, of which grinding is the extreme case 
and dr 5 dng, and treatment with acetone, toluene etc. are intermediate grada¬ 
tions, results not in any significant diminution of fermenting capacity but in 
an inability to maintain a high rate and is confined to some special mechanism 
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or organisation existing in living yeast which permits a more intense action 
of the hexosephosphatase. 

The possibility therefore exists that by suitable treatment a substance 
could be extracted from yeast which would accelerate the action of hexose- 
phosphatase and so increase the basal rate of yeast preparations, e.ff. yeast 
juice or zymin, in a manner similar to arsenate. 

Search for am, accelerator of hexosephosphatase in yeast. 

All attempts to prepare such an extract from living yeast, as by autolysis 
or plasmolysis, rubbing in a mortar etc. failed completely. Autolysis of a 
dried baker’s (Dutch) yeast, which is a very active preparation fermenting 
at a rate 40 % that of living yeast, gave an extract accelerating the fermen¬ 
tation of zymin. 100 g. of dried yeast with 200 cc. HgO were incubated for 
16 hours at a temperature of 30'^ and the clear brown liquid separated by 
filtration. The accelerating power was measured in the following manner. 
Duplicate flasks were prepared containing 2 g. zymin, 2 g. fructose, 2*4 cc. M 
K 2 HPO 4 and 10 cc. HgO, and placed in a thermostat at 30^ till a constant rate 
of fermentation was obtained. Preliminary experiment showed that this 
quantity of phosphate was sufficient to give the optimum concentration of 
phosphoric esters necessary for the maximum basal rate [see Boyland, 1929] 
and therefore no error would be incurred by the subsequent addition of 
extracts containing phosphate. A known volume of the autolysate was added 
to one flask and an equal volume of HgO to a control flask, and the fermen¬ 
tation rate measured. In one experiment, the rate of fermentation was raised 
from 3‘3 to 6*9 cc. COg per 5 minutes, and in another from 3*85 to 8-05 cc. 
by the addition of 15 cc. autolysate. The acceleration was not produced if 
the autolysate was boiled previously to addition. Further examination of 
the autolysate showed that it contained an aciive hexosephosphatase. The 
hydrolysing power for potassium hexosediphosphate w^as measured under 
standard conditions at p^ 7-0, the inorganic phosphate liberated being esti¬ 
mated by a modification of Briggs’s method. In one case 15 cc. autolysate, 
which produced an acceleration of 4-20 cc. COg per 5 minutes in the rate of 
fermentation of zymin, hydrolysed 57*0 mg. P in 2 hours, corresponding to 
a rate of 1*8 cc. CO^ per 5 minutes and thus accounting for 43 % of the 
acceleration. The figures obtained cannot fairly be compared, however, as the 
conditions existing during fermentation and hydrolysis are necessarily very 
different. 

Attempts were made to separate the hexosephosphatase from any 
accelerating agent which might be present by means of precipitation with 
alcohol or saturated ammonium sulphate and by dialysis, but without success. 
From this point of attack, it remains impossible at the moment to decide 
whether the added hexosephosphatase alone is responsible for the acceleration, 
or whether it is accompanied by an accelerating system with which it is closely 
associated. 
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Summary. 

1 . Investigation of the manner of preparation of yeast juice shows that 
at least 80 % of the diminution in the rate of fermentation which occurs may 
be ascribed to the process of grinding, during which the yeast acquires the 
power of responding to phosphate. A further loss is incurred during pressing 
by the use of kieselguhr, w^hich adsorbs active material. 

2 . The effect of various reagents on the fermenting power of yeast is 
described. 

3. The conclusion is drawn that the treatments described affect mainly 
the mechanism of hexosephosphatase action. 

4. An account is given of the preparation, by autolysis of dried baker’s 
yeast, of an extract containing hexosephosphatase and accelerating the 
fermentation rate of zyniin. 
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FERMENTATION. 

IL PYROPHOSPHATE IN YEAST PREPARATIONS. 

By eric BOYLAND (Beit Memorial Research Fellow). 

From the Biochemical Department, the Lister Institute, London. 

(Received February 28th, 1930.) 

Lohmann [1928, 1] has isolated pyrophosphate from plants, the muscles of 
many animals and from living yeast. He has shown [1928, 2] that about 
one quarter of the total phosphorus present in both brewer’s and baker’s 
yeast occurs as pyrophosphate. More recently Lohmann [1929] has suggested 
that the pyrophosphate of muscle is combined with adenylic acid and may 
be concerned with ammonia production. 

This idea is supported by the results obtained by Eggleton and Eggleton 
[1929] on the phosphorus compounds of muscle, and by the work of Embden, 
Hefter and Lehnartz [1930]. 

In studying the reaction of orthophosphate with zymin and yeast juice, 
Harden and Henley [1927] found that often only about 90 % of the theoretical 
amount of carbon dioxide was evolved. It is probable that the deficiency in 
carbon dioxide evolution is really due to depression of the basic fermentation 
to an unknown extent. The deficiency might, however, have been due to 
formation of pyrophosphate, but the present work shows that not to be the 
case. 

Estimation op pyrophosphate. 

Lohmann [1928, 1] and Eggleton and Eggleton [1929] have estimated the 
pyrophosphate of muscle as the phosphate liberated by hydrolysis for 7 minutes 
in N HCl at 100°. This gives reliable results with muscle, where there is no 
hexosediphosphate, but it cannot be applied to yeast preparations in which 
most of the phosphorus is usually present as the diphosphoric ester. In N HCl 
at 100° in 7 minutes hexosediphosphate loses about a third of its phosphorus 
as free phosphate. For this reason the old method of estimation of pyro¬ 
phosphate could not be applied to yeast preparations. 

In order to estimate pyrophosphate and hexosediphosphate it was necessary 
to find a method of separating these two compounds. Lohmann [1929] suggests 
that they can be separated as barium salts in slightly acid solution (p^ 4-5), 
but on trial this method was found to be not quite quantitative. Attempts 
were made to separate these two phosphates as the uranium, copper, chromium 
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and iron salts, but largely on account of the complex pyrophosphate com¬ 
pounds, none of these methods gave a reliable separation. Finally the barium 
salts were used. While both barium ortho- and pyro-phosphate are insoluble 
in neutral solution, the salt of hexosediphosphate is soluble to the extent of 
0-6 % in cold water. 

The filtrate from the trichloroacetic acid precipitation was diluted until it 
contained less than 0-5 mg. phosphorus per cc. and was then treated with 
cold barium hydroxide solution till neutral to phenolphthalein and kept at 5° 
overnight. The organic phosphorus (hexosediphosphate and hexosemono- 
phosphates) was estimated as the phosphorus left in solution as barium salt. 
The precipitate was removed by centrifuging and washed. It w^as then dis¬ 
solved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the insoluble matter being removed by 
centrifuging and estimated as nucleic acid. The hydrochloric acid solution 
was again precipitated with barium hydroxide and the precipitate was 
assumed to be a mixture of ortho- and pyro-phosphate. By determination of 
the orthophosphate and total phosphorus present a figure was obtained for 
the pyrophosphate. 

The phosphorus compounds of ltvincj yeast. 

The method w'as first used to estimate the phosphorus compounds of living 
yeast. Fresh brewer’s yeast pressed to ^ ton per square inch was ground wdth 
trichloroacetic acid and an extract obtained by centrifuging. The results of 
analysis of the extract are shown in Table I along with similar figures given 
by Lohmann [1928, 2]. It should be noted that Lohmann heated his acid 
extract to 100° which might cause some hydrolysis and increase in the amount 
of orthophosphate present, and in his method of determination some of the 
hexosediphosphate would be estimated as pyrophosphate rather than organic 
phosphorus. Considering this fact the figures are in satisfactory agreement. 


Table I. 

Phosphorus compounds of yeast. 



mg, P per g. yeast. 

English 
brewer’s yeast 
3-25 

1-37 

0*68 

M7 

0-38 

0-72 

0*07 

From Lohmann [1928, 2] 

Total phosphorus 

Orthophosphate 

Pyrophoapnate 

Cirganic phosphorus 
Hexosediphosphate 
Hoxosemonophosphate 
Nucleic acid’*' 

Baker’s yeast 
3-28 

1*61 

0-79 

0-88 

Brewer’s yeast 
300 

1-54 

0-69 

0-77 


^ The precipitate of nucleic acid was washed well with water so that some may have been lost. 

The reaction of pyrophosphate with yeast preparations. 

The effect of adding pyrophosphate to a zymin fermentation was studied 
in the hope that it would throw light on the function of pyrophosphate in 
yeast. Pyrophosphate reacted in the same manner as orthophosphate but 
the delay in the reaction was a little longer. 
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The various amounts of phosphorus compounds present during the pro¬ 
gress of the reaction were estimated by extension of the methods previously 
described [Boyland, 1929]. The results of such an experiment (Table II and 
Pig. 1) clearly indicate that the first change after the addition of pyrophos¬ 
phate is the conversion of that salt into the orthophosphate, which then 
reacts in the usual way. Zymin and other preparations must therefore contain 
an active pjrophosphatase such as Kay [1929] has described as occurring in 
most mammalian tissues. The nece«roity for this conversion explains the 
slower liberation of carbon dioxide as compared with orthophosphate. 



P esterified 
COj evolved 


Pyrophosphato 

Orthophosphate 


Time (minutes) 

Fig. 1, Fermentation of fructose by zymin in presence of pyrophosphate. 


Table II. The reaction of potassium pyrophosphate with fermenthhg zymin. 


2 cc. M K 2 H 2 P 2 O, added to 4 g. zymin in 25 cc. 10 % fructose solution. 


Time after 
addition of 

Pyrophosphate 

Orthophosphate 

Organic phosphate 

Carbon dioxide 

pyrophosphate 

present 
(miniatoms P) 

present 
(milliatoms P) 

formed 

liberated 

(min.) 

(milliatoms P) 

(millimols) 


3-6 

018 

,,. 


6 

1*2 

2-36 

0-13 

010 

15 

0-8 

0-98 

1-95 

1-24 

20 

0*5 

0-13 

311 

2-60 

35 

46 

0*1 

0-02 

3-67 

3-20 

01 

0-02 

3-67 

3-20 


Pyrophosphate in fermenting yeast juice and zymin. 

Yeast juice and zymin fermentations were carried out in the manner 
described in a .previous paper [Boyland, 1929] with and without added phos¬ 
phate and stopped in equilibrium by the addition of trichloroacetic acid. The 
amounts of orthophosphate, pyrophosphate and organic phosphate were then 
estimated in the trichloroacetic acid filtrate (Table III). 

It will be seen that no appreciable amount of pyrophosphate is formed in 
the reaction and that it can be neglected in calculating the ratio of phos¬ 
phorus esterified to carbon dioxide evolvedi 
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The constant amount of pyrophosphate which occurs and remains un¬ 
affected by pyrophosphatase in the reaction is probably combined with 
adenylic acid in the way that Lohmann [1929] has suggested that it occurs 
in muscle. 

Table III. Pyrophosphate in yeast preparations. 


A. Exp. 146. 5 cc. 0-5if added to 2 g. of a(!etone precipitate of yeast juice in 25 cc. 

10 % fructose solution with acetaldehyde ( 0-1 present. 

Phosphorus esterified 2*46 milliatoms 

Carbon dioxide evolved 2-40 millimoLs in 40 min. 

Pyrophosphate before addition 0*21 milliatoms 

„ after reaction 0-24 „ 


M K 2 HPO 4 added to 4 g. zymin in 25 cc. 10 % fructose solution (with 


Exp. 158. 5 cc 
acetaldehyde). 

Phosphorus csterified 
(Jarbon dioxide evolved 
Pyropliosphate Wfore reaction 
,, after „ 

Nucleic acid before reaction 
,, after „ 


5 0 milliatoms 
4*9 millimols in 60 min. 
0-04 mdliatoms P 
005 
002 
003 


The acetone precipitate of yeast juice. 

The deficiency in the amount of carbon dioxide liberated when phosphate 
is csterified by zymin fermentations is probably due to depression of the basic 
fermentation, owing to inhibition of the phosphatase, to an unknown extent. 
But wlien relatively small amounts of orthophosphate are added to fermen¬ 
tations the depression is small and under such conditions the carbon dioxide 
production approaches the theoretical amount. 

Confirmation of the equivalence of esterification and gas formation was 
obtained with a preparation of yeast juice which had no basic fermentation 
of its own but reacted to phosphate, if acetaldehyde was present. Such a 
preparation containing no phosphatase could not have its basic fermentation 
depressed in the same way as the fermentation of zymin. Although almost 
90 % of the phosphorus csterified was in the form of hexosemoiiophosphate, 
the carbon dioxide evolved was equivalent to the csterified phosphate. Results 
of typical experiments with such an enzyme preparation are given in Tables 
III A (for Na 2 HP() 4 ) and IV. This indicates that the carbon dioxide evolved 
by esterification of phosphate is exactly equivalent to the phosphate no matter 
which ester is formed. 


Table IV. The result of the reaction of pyrophosphate ivith a fermenting 
preparation of the ac^tom precipitate of yeast juice. 

Exp, 146 B. 5 cc. (b 6 M pyrophosphate added to 2 g. acetone piecipitate in 25 cc. 10 % fructose 
solution. Results expressed in total millimols. 

1*68 millimols Na4P2^h (3*36 miiliat'Oms F) were csterified and 3*12 millimols carbon dioxide 
were evolved in 60 min. 

TMs dry preparation of yeast juice made by precipitation with acetone 
as described by Buchner, E. and H. and Hahn [1903] was treated with alcohol 
and ether and finally dried in a desiccator over sulphuric acid. For experi¬ 
mental use the dry powder was ground up with sugar and water; insoluble 
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material was then removed by centrifuging. This removal of the insoluble 
material reduced the basic or hydrolysis rate of fermentation to a considerable 
extent, so that it would appear that hexosephosphatase is more readily 
removed by this treatment than are the other enzymes of zymase. 

A preparation is thus obtained which has no hexosephosphatase but 
reacts with pyrophosphate in the presence of sugar and acetaldehyde. As 
pyrophosphate is hydrolysed before it reacts in this way, the preparation 
must contain a pyrophosphatase, and pyrophosphatase must therefore be a 
separate enzyme, distinct from hexosephosphatase. 

Kay [1929] suggested that the pyrophosphatase action of mammalian 
tissues was probably due to orthophosphatase, although Lohmann [1928, 3] 
had shown that pyrophosphatase had a lower optimum pn (7*0) than has 
orthophosphatase 9-0). This difference in optimum hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration for the two enzymes supports the conclusion drawn above, that 
pyrophosphatase is a distinct enzyme. 

Summary. 

1. A method for the separation of hexosediphosphate and pyrophosphate, 
depending on precipitation of barium pyrophosphate in dilute solution is 
described. 

2. Pyrophosphate occurs in living yeast and forms about a quarter of 
the total phosphorus of yeast. 

3. When pyrophosphate is added to fermenting zymin it is rapidly hydro¬ 
lysed to orthophosphate which reacts in the usual way, hexosephosphates 
being formed and carbon dioxide liberated. 

4. A preparation of the acetone precipitate of yeast juice did not ferment 
sugar (having no hexosephosphatase), but in the presence of acetaldehyde 
reacted with both ortho- and pyro-phosphate to liberate the theoretical 
amount of carbon dioxide and form 90 % hexosemoriophosphate. This pre¬ 
paration must contain pyrophosphatase, which therefore would seem to be 
distinct from hexosephosphatase. 

In conclusion I should like to thank Prof. A. Harden and Dr R. Robison 
for their help and criticism. 
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In a recent paper by Hendriks [1929], in which the application of the method 
of Trevan and Bainbridge [1926] to the determination of the total calcium 
of blood-serum was examined, certain discordant (low) results were attributed 
to a failure to adjust the heating conditions by which the calcium in the form 
of oxalate is converted to carbonate. Overheating leads to the formation of 
oxide which is difficultly soluble in the concentration of acid (iV/lOO) used in 
the titration, while, on the other hand, underheating leaves some unchanged 
oxalate. In each case the final result will be low. 

It seems both from the experience of Hendriks and that of the present 
author that the only weakness in an otherwise admirable method lies in the 
fact that the original authors did not lay down the aforementioned heating 
conditions in terms which would make them readily reproducible by other 
workers. However it was found that this defect could be overcome quite 
easily, and the method of Trevan and Bainbridge, as modified, has been 
used in this laboratory as a routine method practically from the time of its 
publication with entirely satisfactory results. It may therefore be of interest 
to record the modified procedure. 

Following the original method of precipitation and washing of the oxalate 
precipitate, the remainder of the process was carried out in two stages. 

(1) Drying. The special hard glass tube in its wire holder is kept inclined 
at a slight angle mouth downwards and laid on a pipe-clay triangle standing 
on a piece of plain iron-wire gauze stretched over a tripod, so that the tube 
is supported at a height of about inches above the level of the gauze. To 
provide a bed and a slope for the tube, a slight depression is filed in one side 
of the triangle, the mouth being over this depression while the conical end is 
supported over the opposite apex. Drying is begun by heating with a Bunsen 
burner placed under the gauze with the flame directed towards the open end 
of the tube, the heat then being taken gradually along to the closed end. 
Once the tube is dry the heating is increased to drive off the major portion 
of the ammonium oxalate. 
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(2) Ignition, To complete the process the tube is laid directly on the gauze 
itself, and the heating continued along its whole length and especially near 
the point where the calcium is packed. A period of about 5 minutes is allowed 
for this stage. The conversion to carbonate is accomplished well within this 
time, and with the gauze interposed no possibility exists of the process being 
carried too far, even though the Bunsen flame be used at its hottest intensity. 
It is both unnecessary and detrimental to heat in the naked flame. 

For titration the acid is added (0-5 cc. of iV/50 is preferred to 1 cc. of 
iV/100 acid in that it provides for readier solution) without disturbing the 
solid particles, and with a thin glass rod slightly flattened at the tip, the 
carbonate while remaining at the bottom of the tube is ground as far as 
possible to a fine powder. In this form it goes almost instantly into solution 
when stirred into the acid. 

The reliability of the above conditions may be illustrated by the following 
results. 

(1) Solution containing 10 mg. Ca per 100 cc. 

Mg. Ca per 100 cc. found: 9*93, 9*84, 10-01, 9-90, 10-02. 

This series was obtained from a single sample by reprecipitating at the 
end of the first titration with ammonium oxalate, and repeating the whole 
process to the second and subsequent titrations. 

(2) Normal blood-serum. 

Mg. Ca per 100 cc. found: 10-23, 10-33. 

Clark and Collip's method [1925]: 10-09. 

The figures show only a slightly greater deviation from the mean than 
those quoted by the original authors, but such increased experimental error 
as does exist may be justly ascribed to the fact that the results recorded here 
have been obtained mider essentially routine conditions, and without doubt 
could be still further improved with greater attention to the finer points of 
the technique. 

Summary. 

Some improvements are suggested in the technique of the Trevan and 
Bainbridge method for the determination of the total calcium of serum. In 
particular a simple modification of the heating conditions is described which 
brings the oxalate-carbonate conversion under complete control. 
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The problem of the inherent stability of the protein molecule is one which 
has often been discussed, but upon which very little definite evidence is 
forthcoming. 

When the colloid protein particle is envisaged as a complex amino-acid 
structure, there emerges the possibility that this structure may be subject to 
change. Changes in the surrounding conditions may produce changes in the 
internal structure, which in their turn would lead to alterations in the external 
behaviour of the molecule. 

The fact that such external changes do occur may be instanced by the 
fall in viscosity, and ultimate loss of gelling power, of gelatin solutions on 
heating, but the occurrence of internal changes, whether related or not to 
external behaviour, is not so readily observed. This is to be ascribed largely 
to the lack of suitable analytical methods. 

In recent years, however, Linderstrom-Lang [1929] claims to have shown 
for caseinogen, and Schryver and his co-workers for gelatin, that there is 
evidence of an almost continuous variation in chemical composition, de¬ 
pendent upon conditions of treatment of the protein. An analogous series of 
changes has been shown to occur in the denaturation of ovalbumin by Mastin 
and Schryver [1926]. 

One of the analytical methods available is the precipitation of a portion 
of the nitrogen of the hydrolysed protein with phosphotungstic acid. This 
nitrogen is generally ascribed to the diamino-acids, but it will be shown that 
this involves something of an assumption, and it is desirable provisionally to 
consider this fraction simply as the nitrogen precipitated by phosphotungstic 
acid, without assigning to it any theoretical basis. 

It was shown by Knaggs [1923] that if gelatin be allowed to stand in cold 
acid before hydrolysis, the amount of nitrogen which is precipitated by 
phosphotungstic acid in the hydrolysate increases. Increases varying from 
4 to 10 % on a total of 20*4 % were obtained by treating the gelatin with 
cold HCl for 48 hours and afterwards throwing into boiling 20 % HCL 

Bioohem. 1930 xxiv 23 
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Schryver and Thimann [1927] found that the soluble gelatin produced when 
the purified protein is flocculated from alkaline solutions does not show this 
effect, while the insoluble form—produced at the same time—does. In the 
same way, gelatin which has been brought permanently to the sol form by 
heating with water shows no rise in the nitrogen of the precipitate when it 
is similarly treated with cold acid before hydrolysis. The rise in the nitrogen 
precipitated by phosphotungstic acid, brought about by treatment with acid 
before hydrolysis, is therefore not constant but varies with the type of protein 
and with the conditions. 

Thornley [1927] showed that the amount of increase varied with the 
strength of cold acid with which the gelatin was treated, and obtained a 
curve with a maximum rise of 5*8 %, corresponding to %5N cold HCl. In 
very strong acid a slight decrease took the place of an increase. Schryver 
and Buston [1927] traced the increase in this phosphotungstic precipitate to 
quantities of additional lysine; they found an increase of 1-6 % of ordinary 
lysine and 4-1 % of dWysine over the amounts present in gelatin hydrolysed 
in the normal way. 

Daft [1929], however, published results wliich disagreed with the above 
and which apparently showed that no rise was produced by treatment of 
gelatin with cold acid before hydrolysis. In his experiments the gelatin was 
hydrolysed with and without pre-treatment with cold acid, and the nitrogen 
precipitated by phosphotungstic acid was shown to be constant. In the 
course of these experiments, however, the gelatin was heated with water (for 
a length of time which is not stated), before treatment with cold acid, and 
this may have seriously modified the results. It has, in fact, been observed 
by Knaggs and Schryver [1924] that boiling with water increases the non- 
amino-nitrogen of gelatin. Daft has therefore compared the value for the 
nonamino-nitrogen of the heated gelatin used in his experiments with that 
of the original gelatin before heating, and has shown that there is no great 
difference in the figures; he has thereupon assumed that his gelatin could 
not have been materially altered by this treatment. On the other hand, his 
value for the nonamino-nitrogen, 27 % as determined by the Van Slyke 
method, does not agree with the 12 % quoted by Knaggs and Schryver, and 
it is therefore possible that his gelatin had already been heated with water 
in some way before use, so as to increase the nonamino-nitrogen to a value 
which would remain unchanged on further heating. Now it has been shown 
[Thornley, 1927] that geMtin which has been boiled with water for 24 hours 
no longer gives a rise in phosphotungstic acid precipitate after standing in 
cold acid. Daft’s gelatin may therefore have been boiled with water for a 
sufficient time to produce this effect. No information is given as to the source 
of his gelatin, or as to tne methods adopted for its purification, so that it is 
impossible to determine how far this criticism affects his figures. Another 
point with reference to this work is discussed later (p. 366). 

Whether this be the correct explanation or not of the disagreement 
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between the results of Daft and those previously published, it was obviously 
desirable to reinvestigate the whole matter, for the existence of similar dis¬ 
crepancies has already been noted by other workers. Thus, Knaggs and 
Schryver [1924] found in one experiment that treating gelatin with cold 
N HCl produced no rise in the nitrogen precipitated by phosphotungstic acid, 
but only a rise in the nonamino-nitrogen. Thornley, on the other hand, 
obtained a considerable rise by treatment with cold N HCl. A careful 
examination of the method of analysis brought to light certain causes for 
variation in the amount of nitrogen precipitated by phosphotungstic acid. 

(a) Different samples of phosphotungstic acid were found to produce 
slightly different amounts of precipitate; the crystalline acid of Kahlbaum 
yielded higher figures than the amorphous compound prepared in the 
laboratory both for gelatin and for pure arginine. 

(h) Heating in the autoclave before precipitation, as recommended by 
Knaggs, was shown to cause a steady fall in the amount of nitrogen in the 
precipitate, varying with the time of autoclaving. 

(c) The temperature at which the amide-nitrogen is determined has also 
a slight effect. 

These factors are dealt with below. 

None of the differences caused by these experimental variations was, 
however, great enough to account for the discrepancies observed, and attention 
was therefore directed to the concentration of nitrogen in the solution. The 
influence of this factor has long ago been noted [Thimann, 1926; Kernot and 
Knaggs, 1928], but early experiments had indicated that, if the concentration 
were kept within certain limits, constant values could be obtained. Those 
experiments were carried out, however, at relatively high concentrations, 
using the macro-method. The more convenient micro-method involves more 
dilute solutions of the amino-acids, and investigation of the effect of changes 
in the nitrogen concentration showed that under these conditions the amount 
of phosphotungstic acid precipitate varied almost (continuously with the 
concentration of nitrogen. A single determination of this phosphotungstic 
precipitate therefore means nothing, and it is essential to plot the curve of 
‘' nitrogen concentration ’ ’ against ‘‘ percentage nitrogen precipitated'’ in 
order to obtain figures of any value. If this is done, curves are obtained which 
are characteristic of the protein used and are highly sensitive to differences 
in the treatment of the protein before hydrolysis. They therefore form a 
valuable means for comparison, and further afford definite evidence of the 
ready occurrence of intramolecular changes in gelatin under various treat¬ 
ments. 


Method. 

The micro-method adopted has already been described [Thimann, 1926], 
and the only modification introduced is in regard to the amide-nitrogen (see 
p. 360). The gelatin gel was warmed to 40°, made up to 15 cc. with water, 

23—2 
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and poured into 16 cc. boiling cone. HCl, so as not to interrupt the boiling. 
Hydrolysis was continued for 21 hours under a hang-in reflux condenser, the 
liquid rapidly cooled, 10 cc. samples were pipetted off and total nitrogen was 
determined on the remainder. The 10 cc. samples were evaporated in vacuo 
to remove acid, and diluted. 

Determination of the amide-nitrogen, 

2 cc. 10 % NaOH and 1 drop 1 % phenolphthalein were added, 1 : 1 
H 2 SO 4 was run in drop by drop till the solution was just acid, and 2 % NaOH 
added till just alkaline, as previously described. The liquid was transferred 
with washing to the Parnas and Wagner distillation apparatus and the 
ammonia distilled off in steam into iV/70 H 2 SO 4 . Four minutes’ distillation, 
followed by half a minute’s steaming with the NjlO acid lowered from the 
nozzle were sufficient. The liquid was allowed to suck back into the trap and 
the apparatus washed out three times with vigorous shaking. The liquid was 
finally re-acidified with one drop H 2 SO 4 , evaporated down, and precipitated 
with phosphotungstic acid at 0 °, as previously described. 

Comparison was made with the aspiration method, both in regard to the 
amide-nitrogen and the phosphotungstic precipitate, in case the treatment 
with boiling alkali should have affected the latter. Gelatins of high amide 
content, and also gliadin, were used, to obtain better comparison (Table I). 




Table I. 




Amide-N determined at 100° (4 min.). 

Amide-N determined at 40° (90 min.). 

G^elatin 1 
Gelatin 2 
Gliadin 

Amide-N 

0 / 

/o 

3- 20 

4- 39 
26-76 

N in phosphotungstic 
ppt.* 

0/ 

/o 

14-98 

14-90 

Amide-N 

0 / 

/o 

2- 58 

3- 70 
26-30 

N in phosphoUmgstio 
ppt.* 

/o 

16-80 

15-24 


AH values represent the mean of two determinations. 



* Low diamino-figures because dilute solutions used. 8ee latter half of paper. 


The boiling method therefore yields a higher value for the amide-nitrogen, 
lowering the N in the phobphotungstic acid precipitate by approximately the 
same amount. There is no reason, however, to believe that the lower figure 
is the more correct. If boiling with alkali drives off any nonamide-nitrogen, 
the amino-acids so decomposed should be arginine and cystine. Since gelatin 
contains no cystine, experiments were carried out with pure arginine. Dis¬ 
tillation by boiling for 4 iminutes, even with 40 % NaOH, however, yielded 
an amount of ammonia scarcely higher than the blank value. (The possi¬ 
bility of the partial scission of arginine into ornithine and urea, however, 
should not be overlooked (cf. following communication).) It is therefore safe 
to assume that no true diamino-nitrogen is distilled off under these con¬ 
ditions, and since the boiling method is quicker and provides closer agreement 
between duplicates it was used throughout. 
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Temperature of precipitation with phosphotungstic acid. 

Daft states that precipitation in the cold yields a precipitate diflficult to 
manipulate, and that the results were erratic, and recommends precipitation 
in the hot, followed by cooling. Comparison of the two methods, however, 
failed to yield any evidence for this statement, since the precipitates obtained 
in the two pairs of experiments carried out were identical in appearance and 
consistency, so far as could be ascertained, and also in nitrogen content 
(Table II). 

Table II. 


N 

Amide 

Phosphotungstic ppt. 

Filtrate 

Total 


Precipitated hot 
/o 


1-75 

20-49 

78-57 

100-81 


Precipitated at 0® 

% 

1-73 

20-58 

76-57 

98-88 


All values represent the mean of two determinations. 


The discussion of Daft on the experimental procedure introduces no other 
fresh considerations, the effect of salts having been already pointed out 
[Thimann, 1926]. 

Effect of autoclaving before precipitation. 

The rise in phosphotungstic acid-nitrogen produced by treating gelatin 
with acid before hydrolysis was ascribed by Knaggs [1923] to formation of 
a difficultly hydrolysable peptide. This peptide was said to be destroyed by 
heating under pressure at 120° with 5 % hours before precipi¬ 

tation. Since the bulk of the increase has been shown to be due to lysine and 
not' a peptide, the effect of autoclaving seemed to call for explanation, par¬ 
ticularly as it undoubtedly does lower the amount of nitrogen in the phospho¬ 
tungstic acid precipitate. Check experiments were therefore carried out on 
a synthetic mixture of amino-acids which contained arginine, proline, and 
glycine. 10 cc. samples containing 5 % of H 2 SO 4 were pipetted into short 
tubes, plugged with cotton wool, and autoclaved at 130° (Table III). 


Table III. 

Time of autoclaving (hrs.) 0 2-5 5-5 



mg. 

o/ 

/o 

mg. 

/O 

mg. 

% 

N in precipitate 

N in filtrate 

1-22 

20-58 

1-16 

19-68 

1-04 

17-63 

4-71 

79-47 

4-72 

80-07 

4*82 

81-70 

Total N 

5-91 

100-05 

5-88 

99-75 

5-88 

9933 


All values represent the mean of two determinations. 


These experiments indicate that, quite apart from peptide-nitrogen, pre- 
cipitable nitrogen of the true diamino-type is slowly destroyed by heating in 
the autoclave with 5 % acid. The use of this process is therefore not desirable, 
though the point might with value be subjected to a more complete investi¬ 
gation. 
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Effect of differences in the phosphotungstic acid used. 

Three samples were investigated. 

Sample A, prepared in the laboratory some time ago. 

Sample B, freshly prepared. Both A and B had been prepared according to 
the standard method and thoroughly extracted with ether. They were 
amorphous white powders, whose solutions rapidly turned purple on standing. 
Sample A also yielded a slight deposit on long standing. 

Sample C (Kahlbaum), was greenish and crystalline; its solutions became 
only faintly purple on standing. 

The nitrogen content of the solutions was very low, being almost entirely 
due to the sulphuric acid used. For the 10 cc. of 2*5 % wash-liquid a blank 
of 0*12 cc. iV/70 acid was obtained, while for the 3 cc. of 20 % precipitant the 
value was negligible. 

10 cc. of a solution of pure arginine, containing b% H 2 SO 4 , were used 
for comparison. In duplicate experiments the precipitates were (a) centrifuged 
and then incinerated directly; ( 6 ) washed on the centrifuge four times with a 
total of 10 cc. of 2*5 % wash-liquid. The first gives a measure of the maximum 
precipitation possible, and the second the amount of precipitation which 
would be obtained under standard experimental conditions, since this is the 
usual procedure (Table IV). 

Table IV. Arginine solutions. 

Precipitates centrifuged without washing. 

Sample A 



Fresh 

solution 

S-months-old 

solution 

containing 

deposit 

Sample B 

Sample C 

% N in ppt. 

% N in idtrate 

86-4 

83-7 

89-6 

90-1 

13-6 

16-2 

10-4 

9-9 

% N in ppt. 

% N in filtrate 

Precipitates washed with 10 cc. wash-liquid. 

68*3 61-3 74*3 

74-6 

31-7 

38-7 

25-6 

25-4 


All values represent the mean of two determinations. 



The use of stronger solutions of phosphotungstic acid, or larger volume of 
precipitant, gave in general lower values, though the differences were slight; 
the above amount, 3 cc. of 20 % solution, was therefore adhered to. It will 
be seen that the Kahlbaum acid and the freshly prepared laboratory material 
are identical within the ordinary limits of error, while the loss of efficiency 
in the old sample is considerable. Further comparison with gelatin hydro¬ 
lysates showed a distinct balance in favour of the Kahlbaum acid, which was 
accordingly employed hereafter. 

Table V. Gelatin hydrolysate. 


Sample B Sample 0 

N % % 

Amide 2*06 2*07 

PhcMsphotungstic ppt. 16-34 18*20 

Piltrat^e 81*21 78*82 

Total 99*61 99*09 
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It is not easy to assign reasons for the varying efficiency as precipitants of 
samples of phosphotungstic acid, but no doubt in such a complex molecule 
considerable differences in composition are possible, and even an ageing effect 
such as is observed above is not without precedent in inorganic materials. 

Importance of the concentration of nitrogen. 

It was stated above that earlier (unpublished) experiments showed that 
within certain limits the amount of nitrogen precipitated by phosphotungstic 
acid was independent of the concentration of nitrogen. These experiments 
were, however, carried out with Coignet’s Gold Label gelatin, the use of 
which was afterwards discontinued on account of its uncertain origin. Further, 
the experiments were conducted under slightly different conditions and 
without the precautions shown since (and herein) to be of importance. The 
present experiments were carried out with a gelatin guaranteed to be pre¬ 
pared only from bone, and kindly supplied by Messrs Nelson, Dale and Co., 
of Warwick, to whom I wish to express my thanks. 

As soon as precipitations had been carried out with this gelatin at different 
nitrogen concentrations, it became obvious that the principal source of dis¬ 
agreements lay therein. The curve. Fig. 1, shows the precipitation charac¬ 
teristic of this gelatin, compared with that of Coignet’s Gold Label gelatin 
purified by flocculation, and it is clear that the former yields no flat range 
within the limits of concentration used (Table VI). 

Table VI. 

N, I), and Co., Bone gelatin Coignet gelatin (purified) 


Mg. N in 10 cc. 
solution 

4-67 

7*97 

16*77 

27*19 

38*86 

42*07 

5*45 

9*32 

16*28 

31*16 

Amide-N 

“Diainino”-N 

100 

15*89 

2*18 

18*72 

1*89 

23*34 

1*65 

24*53 

2*01 

22*48 

1*74 

20*54 

2*19 

16*61 

1*77 

19*66 

1*58 

22*38 

1*59 

22*75 

\ /o) 

Filtrate-N (%) 

83*71 

78*29 

75*35 

73*20 

75*85 

77*57 

81*49 

78*64 

76*72 

74*70 

Total N (%) 

101*20 

99*19 

100*58 

99*38 

1(K)*34 

99*85 

100*29 

1(H)*07 

100*68 

99*04 


Effect of acid on gelatin. 

It was shown in the previous communication of this series [Schryver and 
Thimann, 1927] that if gelatin be dissolved in water, the solution made acid, 
and a potential difference applied across the solution, the gelatin is precipi¬ 
tated from solution as a gel instead of a white flocculum. Gelatin so treated 
has therefore been actually dissolved in acid and reprecipitated therefrom, 
and it is to be expected that the effect of acid applied in this way would be 
more complete than that produced by merely placing the dry solid in acid 
solutions for a corresponding length of time. In the latter case the effect will 
be modified by the relative ease with which the acid diffuses into the gelatin, 
i.e, probably by the water content of the gelatin. The effect may, of course, 
not be identical with that produced by the mere contact of the gelatin with 
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acid; if, however a change is produced at all, it would be reasonably antici¬ 
pated to occur in this case. Experiments were therefore carried out on the 
flocculation of gelatin from acid solutions. 

The gel so produced was shown in the paper quoted above to possess 
properties differing from those of the flocculum obtained from neutral or 
alkaline solutions. Chemical differences were therefore to be expected. 



Mg. N per cc. of hydrolysate 
Fig. 1. Precipitation curves of gelatin. 

ExperimentaL 

The general procedure was as follows. 500 cc. of 1*5 % solution of the 
bone gelatin in water at 40° were brought to p^j 3 by addition of 60“70 cc. 
N HCl and electrolysed between collodion-muslin membranes. The outer 
vessels were supplied with slowly running freshly boiled distilled water, into 
which «liiiiich square platinum foil electrodes dipped. A p.d. of 50 volts, i.e, 
about 2 volts per cm., was applied until the current began to fall from the 
original 5 to 2-3 milliamp. The p.d. was then slowly raised to 200 volts. 
After 10-12 days the current had fallen to 1 milliamp., and the of the 
anode liquor had returned fco 6-7. The stiff gel was removed, dissolved at 40° 
in 60-100 cc. water according to the dilution required, and cooled. For each 
hydrolysis the gel was warmed quickly to 40°, the required volume poured 
into 15 cc. boiling concentrated HCl, and water added if necessary to bring 
the volume of hydroly&ate to 30 cc. The gelatin was preserved cold, under a 
layer of toluene. Samples having thus been removed for analysis, the remainder 
of the gel was redissolved in water at 40°, again acidified to p^ 3 and the 
flocculation repeated. On the second and subsequent occasions the resistance 
of the now salt-free gelatin solutions was considerably higher, and after passage 
of 1000 coulombs the final current fell below 0*2 milliamp. at 200 volts. In 
each case the gelatin was precipitated at the cathode membrane in the form 
of a stiff 10 % gel. 
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The Hausmann numbers of the gels were determined at several nitrogen 
concentrations. The amide-nitrogen varied irregularly between 1*5 and 2*0 %, 
although agreement between duplicates was close. The variation in the 
nitrogen precipitated by phosphotungstic acid^ is shown by curve B in 
Fig. 2. Curves C, D and E give the variation for the same gelatin after the 
second, third and forth flocculation respectively from acid solution. 



Mg. N per cc. of hydrolysate 
Fig. 2. Precipitation curves of acid-flocculated gelatin. 

Some attempt to arrive at an interpretation of these curves has been 
made (see following communication), but at this point it will be sufficient to 
note that they indicate a continuous change in the amount of nitrogen pre¬ 
cipitated, and a considerable difference from the original bone gelatin, the 
curve of which (A) is given for comparison. 

When gelatin is flocculated from neutral or alkaline solutions it is obtained 
as a white hydrated flocculum, and it was thought to be of interest to compare 

^ An explanation of the unusually low values shown on curve B is given in the following paper. 
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this with the gels obtained above. A quantity of the crude bone gelatin was 
therefore dissolved to 1*5 % solution, brought to jojj 9 with KOH, and 
flocculated in the same way as the acid solutions but with the polarity re¬ 
versed. Pig. 3 shows the curve (F) obtained with this preparation, compared 
with that given by the gelatin flocculated once from acid (B). 

Comparison with other workers, 

A word must be added here with regard to the concentrations of nitrogen 
used by other workers. The amount of gelatin used by Thornley [1927] 
coresponds to 5-6 mg. N per 10 cc., and it will be seen that although this 
falls on the steeply rising portion of the curve, yet even at this point quite 
definite differences should be experimentally observable between ordinary 
gelatin and that treated with acid before hydrolysis. The amount used by 
Daft, however, corresponds to 76*5 mg. per 10 cc., which lies altogether 



Fig. 3. Precipitated curves of acid- and alkali-flocculated gelatin. 

outside the scale of magnitudes possible for the micro-method. It should, 
however, be noted, that the slope of the curves of Fig. 3, if extrapolated, 
indicates for this concentration an approximate value for the nitrogen pre¬ 
cipitated by phosphotungstic acid of 20 %: the value given in Daft’s experi¬ 
ments averages 16-5 %. precipitated at 18°. This figure must be corrected to 
0°, to correspond with those quoted here and this may be done by naing his 
own figure of 2-5 % as the difference between the precipitates obtained at 
0° and 18°. We thus obtain 19 % as the corresponding value at this concen¬ 
tration. It is therefore clear that Daft’s figures lie close to the general curve, 
and, since these curves all appear to follow the same course at these high 
concentrations, no differences due to acid pretreatment in analyses carried 
out at these concentrations would be expected. This constitutes yet another 
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reason for believing that this worker’s results in no way disagree with those 
obtained by Schryver and others, previously quoted. 

As was pointed out above, it has not been possible to repeat the analyses 
quoted by Daft, since no indication is given by him as to the nature and source 
of the gelatin used or its purification. Since the values obtained by him 
probably coincide with the curves as mentioned above, however, such 
repetition is scarcely necessary. 

Summary. 

]. An investigation has been made of the reasons for the discrepancies 
between the results of different workers in regard to the amount of nitrogen 
precipitated from gelatin hydrolysates by phosphotimgstic acid. 

2. Differences in the precipitating power of different samples of phospho- 
tungstic acid are shown to be responsible for subsidiary variations in this 
nitrogen. 

3. Heating with 5 % sulphuric acid in the autoclave before precipitation 
destroys part of the precipitable diamino-nitrogen of arginine, and is therefore 
to be avoided as a step in the analysis of protein hydrolysates. 

4. The amount of nitrogen precipitated by phosphotungstic acid varies 
almost continuously with the concentration of nitrogen in the solution, and 
in this fact lies the principal source of the discrepancies. 

5. Curves showing the variation in the nitrogen precipitated with the 
concentration of nitrogen used must be substituted for single determinations 
in order to characterise the protein investigated. 

6. Such curves clearly prove that treating gelatin with acid before hydro¬ 
lysis profoundly affects the amount of nitrogen precipitated by phospho¬ 
tungstic acid. 

7. The protein molecule must, therefore, be regarded as an extremely 
labile structure. 

8. A rapid method for the determination of the amide-nitrogen is 
described, and its effect on the subsequent precipitation with phosphotungstic 
acid is determined. 

This work was done during the tenure of a Beit Memorial Fellowship, 
and part of it was carried out in collaboration with Dr A. B. P. Page, for 
whose assistance the author’s best thanks are due. To the late Prof. Schryver, 
in whose laboratory the research was carried out, the author is most deeply 
indebted. 
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Although the fact has long been known that the diamino-acids are precipi¬ 
tated from solution by the addition of phosphotungstic acid, very little appears 
to be known as to the actual mechanism of the reaction. This is the more 
remarkable since the precipitation has been so widely used in biochemical 
research. 

The effect of phosphotungstic acid on arginine was first studied by 
Gulewitsch [1899] who showed precipitation to be most complete in 5-7 % 
H 2 SO 4 , in which the solubility amounted to 70 mg. arginine per litre. He 
pointed out that “the composition of the arginine phosphotungstate can be 
different if the conditions of precipitation are different, especially if a mineral 
salt is present.’’ Advocated as an analytical method for the estimation of 
the bases by Hausmann [1899] and modified by Osborne and Harris [1903] 
and others, the method has thus been in use for some 30 years. Osborne, 
Leavenworth and Brautleclit [1908] showed tliat the phosphotungstic acid 
precipitate agreed approximately with the amount of diamino-acids ob¬ 
tainable from the protein hydrolysate by other means. There were, however, 
one or two notable exceptions, and the application of later refinements in 
the technique of the isolation of amino-acids would undoubtedly reveal many 
more. Thus, Gortner and Sandstrom [1925], working with a synthetic mixture 
of amino-acids, showed that precipitation was almost invariably too high, even 
after boiling the mixture, unless proline and tryptophan were both absent. 
Van Slyke’s [1911] division of the nitrogen in the precipitate into arginine, 
histidine, cystine and lysine does not, of course, take account of the possible 
presence of other amino-acids in the precipitate; proline, for example, would 
be estimated as histidine. 

Wechsler [1911] and Drummond [1918] carried out analyses of some of 
the phosphotungstates, whose general formula was shown to be Aj, 2 H 3 PO 4 , 
24 WO 3 , + H 2 O in some cases, where A is the molecule of basic amino-acii 
Drummond found the conditions of optimum precipitation for a dilute solu¬ 
tion of histidine as being with 6 % HaS 04 (confirming Gulewitsch), and with 
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6-9 g. phosphotungstic acid per 100 cc. of resulting solution. Even under 
these conditions, however, 7 mg. N per 100 cc. remained unprecipitated, a 
solubility almost as high as that quoted in the same paper as the solubility 
in water, and four times as high as the minimum found by the present author 
(p. 374). It is evident that optimum precipitation conditions had not been 
attained. This may have been due to his use of an impure sample of histidine, 
or to failure to wash the precipitate with 2-5 % phosphotungstic acid solution. 

Rdle of the basic amino-acids and proline. 

There seems little doubt that the basic amino-acids are of the greatest 
importance in the structure of the protein molecule. Changes occurring in 
the latter appear to be reflected in, if not due to, changes in the content and 
proportion of these bases. Examples of such changes have been given by 
Schryver and Thimann [1927], Thimann [1926], Thornley [1927], Linderstrom- 
Lang [1929], Knaggs [1929] and others. 

Arginine has been considered by Kossel [1896] to act as the nucleus of 
the protein molecule, and a number of existing figures for the arginine content 
of proteins has been collected by Larmour [1928] to show the dependence of 
the amount of basic nitrogen on the amount of arginine in the molecule, and 
hence the governing importance of the latter. This is held to confirm KosseFs 
theory. Determinations of the amount of arginine are of necessity somewhat 
inaccurate, w^here protein hydrolysates are concerned, for two reasons. In 
the first place its precipitation by phosphotungstic acid is incomplete, as was 
pointed out by Gulewitsch [1899] and again by Plimmer and Rosedale [1925]. 
In the second place, in experimental procedure involving treatment with 
alkali, as in the determination of the amide-nitrogen of hydrolysates, the 
possibility of its decomposition has to be considered. Treatment with 50 % 
alkali, as in the Van Slyke procedure, yields ammonia, but only after 6 hours’ 
boiling, so that this reaction need hardly be taken into account. Schulze 
and Winterstein [1901], however, showed that after 1 hour’s hydrolysis with 
dilute alkali a 40 % conversion to ornithine and urea takes place. Although 
both these substances are precipitated by phosphotungstic acid, their pre¬ 
cipitation in all probability takes place under different conditions from that 
of arginine, and the solubility of their phosphotungstates is certainly different, 
so that not only the arginine figures, but also the total phosphotungstic acid 
precipitate, would be affected. Since the hydrolysate is in fact treated with 
warm alkali for a short time the occurrence of this reaction is probable. This 
may perhaps act as a subsidiary cause for the variation of the ammonia- 
nitrogen also, though Henriques and Gjaldbak [1910] attribute this mainly 
to deamination of some of the amino-acids, notably cystine. 

Lysine is the seat of the bulk, at any rate, of the free amino-nitrogen of 
proteins, its c-amino-group, which is free, being readily removed by nitrous 
acid, as was shown by Dunn and Lewis [1921]. It is, however, improbable 
that such deamination ever occurs in the ordinary way, since the product 
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which would result, a-amino'-c-hydroxycaproic acid, has not been isolated 
from the products of protein hydrolysis. It may, of course, if present in small 
amount, have been overlooked, and its isolation in the future would be a 
matter of interest. Whether deamination occurs or not, the free nature of 
the c-amino-group gives to lysine a unique importance in the protein molecule, 
and renders it probable that this amino-acid would be associated in some way 
with any intramolecular change that takes place. Its appearance in increased 
amount in gelatin which has been treated with acid [Schryver and Buston, 
1927], supports this view. These workers obtained the bulk of the increase in 
the racemised or dMovm, but this, of course, may be merely a result of the 
method of isolation, which involved treatment with baryta and other possible 
racemising agents. Such racemisation is not without precedent, moreover, 
since Gulewitsch [1923] obtained racemic arginine among the products of 
gelatin hydrolysis, and ascribed the racemisation to the sulphuric acid used 
for hydrolysis. 

Further evidence in support of the importance of this free NH 2 -group is 
adduced by Hofmann and Gortner [1925] and Gortner [1927], who have 
shown that the combination between protein and acid dye takes place in 
stoichiometrical relation to the lysine-N 4 - i of the arginine-N, between 
certain limits. Greenberg and Schmidt [1924] have in the same way 
compared the amount of combination with acid, calculated on this basis, 
with that actually found, for caseinogen, gelatin and gliadin, and obtained 
satisfactory agreement. Hitchcock [1923] showed that when gelatin was 
deaminised the reduction in combining capacity was exactly equivalent to 
the loss of amino-N. Much has been published on this point. Since the free 
amino-N, and therefore the lysine, of gelatin is thus responsible for its 
chemical combination with acids, it is to be expected that the results of acid 
treatment of gelatin would be closely connected with the lysine content. It is 
therefore not surprising to find, as will be shown herein, that a large part of 
the variations in the amount of nitrogen precipitated by phosphotungstic 
acid in gelatin which has been treated with acid may be ascribed to variations 
in the lysine content. 

The consideration of cystine has been deferred to a later date, since the 
bulk of these researches have been concerned with gelatin, from which cystine 
is absent. 

Proline is of importance because under such conditions it may be precipi¬ 
tated by phosphotungstic acid, as was pointed out by Gortner and Sandstrom 
[1926]. Very few data relating to proline are to be found in the literature, 
and even those are chiefly derived from impiue preparations, since it has 
only recently been obtained in a pure state by Kapfhamer and Eck [1927] 
and by Town [1928]. Its phosphotungstic acid precipitate is readily soluble 
in excess of phosphotungstic acid, and a permanent precipitate can only be 
obtained with concentrated solutions, or if the phosphotungstic acid is taken 
up by diamino-acids in the solution, so as to leave just sufflcient to precipitate 
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the proline. If the amount of diamino-acids were increased beyond this point, 
the total percentage precipitation obtained would decrease again, since there 
would not then be sufficient excess of phosphotungstic acid to precipitate these 
acids completely. For complete precipitation of the basic amino-acids an 
excess of the order of ten times their weight of phosphotungstic acid is re¬ 
quired. Gulewitsch [1899] gives 12-14 times. This amount would suffice to 
redissolve the bulk, at any rate, of the proline, so that if the diamino-acids 
are completely precipitated, the proline is probably not, and vice versa. 

The precipitation of any considerable percentage of proline would therefore 
take place only within certain limits of nitrogen concentration and at a certain 
ratio of proline to other amino-acids. Slight precipitation, however, probably 
takes place at most concentrations. 

Variations in the precipitation of histidine with phosphotungstic acid do 
not seem to have been mentioned in the literature. No evidence of variation 
was obtained in the present work. Its phosphotungstate is more soluble in 
water than that of the other two bases. 

It was shown in the previous communication [Thimarm, 1930], that the 
amount of protein hydrolysate precipitated by phosphotungstic acid varies 
with the concentration of nitrogen in the solution. The experiments were 
therefore directed to determining the following points. 

(а) The variation in the amount of single amino-acids precipitated by 
phosphotungstic acid with concentration of nitrogen. 

(б) The constancy or otherwise of the solubility of the phosphotungstates. 

(c) The behaviour of mixtures of amino-acids, and the interpretation of 

the curves given by gelatin hydrolysates. 

Experimental. 

Arginine was prepared via the flavianate by the method of Kossel and Staudt 
[1926], purified by way of the carbonate and obtained as a dry crystalline 
mass containing one molecule of water. Through the kindness of Drs Vickery 
and Leavenworth, samples of arginine, histidine, and lysine hydrochloride 
prepared by them [1928,1, 2] were obtained. The arginine agreed closely with 
the above. Both the histidine and the lysine hydrochloride were finely 
crystalline specimens, containing 27-04 and 10*99 % N respectively; calculated 
26-96 (free base) and 11*04 (hydrochloride -f 4 H 2 O). A sample of pure 
crystalline proline was very kindly supplied by Dr Town. 

Solutions of weighed quantities of the amino-acids were made up, the 
nitrogen was estimated, and small volumes were measured with calibrated 
outflow pipettes. 0-3 cc. concentrated N-free sulphuric acid was added, the 
volume made up to 10 cc., and 3 cc. 20 % phosphotungstic acid in 5 % 
sulphuric acid solution were added. The tubes were allowed to stand in ice over¬ 
night, and the precipitates centrifuged, washed, redissolved, and incinerated 
as previously described for the determination of the Hausmann numbers 
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[Tliimanii, 1926], The nitrogen of both precipitate and filtrate was deter¬ 
mined on aliquot parts. 

Two slight difiiculties were encountered. Arginine phosphotungstate, when 
precipitated from dilute solutions, was fibrous and glairy, resembling egg- 
white, and therefore difficult to wash satisfactorily. It was eventually broken 
up with a fine glass rod of triangular section, which could also be used to 
cut the fibres. The rod was carefully preserved overnight and the adhering 
particles of fibre washed down into the centrifuge cup. 

Lysine was not completely precipitated from the more concentrated solu¬ 
tions, and a secondary precipitate appeared in the filtrate when the wash- 
liquid was added. A further 1 cc. of 20 % phosphotungstic acid was therefore 
added to each and they were again centrifuged. Additional phosphotungstic 
acid added to the resulting filtrate produced no further precipitate. To keep 
the volume constant only 9 cc. wash-liquid were used. It is not possible that 
insufficient precipitant could have been added, since there was in these 
solutions a maximum of 39 mg. lysine to wliich 600 mg. phosphotungstic acid 
were added, i.e, a 15-fold excess. The probability is indicated that some type 
of soluble double salt was formed, and that this was decomposed by further 
phosphotungstic acid, thus: 

6 L -f P - LeP; LeP i- P - 2L3P, 

where L 3 P is the normal insoluble salt (as given by analysis), and LgP the 
soluble double salt. 

This was the only amino-acid with which such a phenomenon was ob¬ 
served, and it is significant that the same phenomenon also occurs in the case 
of acid-treated gelatin. The formation of such a secondary precipitate, with 
incomplete initial precipitation, therefore points in such cases to a larger 
percentage of lysine (see below). 


Table I. Arginine ( 6 ). (Results typical of all experirnents.) 


cc. flOl, 

taken 

0-200 

0-639 

0-988 

1*977 

2*966 


487-3 mg. in 60-01 cc.; i.e. 2-909 mg. N per oc. 



Precipitate-N 

Filtrate-N 

Total 

Tofcftl N A 




mg. 

Cl/ 



-\ 

recovery 

% 

mg. 

/o 

mg. 

% 

0-675 

0-290 

60-36 

0-292 

60-71 

101*07 

1*668 

1*106 

70-64 

0*430 

27-60 

98-04 

2-873 

2*397 

83-40 

0-447 

16-64 

98-94 

6-760 

6-089 

88-60 

0-669 

11*64 

100-19 

8-628 

7*834 

91-84 

0-781 

9-16 

99*99 


A!) ralueg are the 

mean of two determinationfl. 




Similar results we^re obtained with the other sample of arginine (a) 
(Vickery and Leavenworth). The curves (Fig. 1 ) show the precipitation in 
percentage at the different nitrogen concentrations for arginine (samples a 
and b), histidine, lysine and proline. It will be observed: 

( 1 ) that lysine shows the steepest rise, and is therefore the most 
insoluble; 
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(2) that precipitation is not complete in any of the cases, reaching 92 % 
for arginine, 91*6 % for histidine, and 98*4 % for lysine; 

(3) that proline is only precipitated at very high concentrations, and then 
only in part; 

(4) that the amount of nitrogen remaining in the filtrate, which should 
be constant if ordinary solubilities are involved, increases steadily with the 
concentration (see Table I). 



Fig. 1. Precipitation curves of basic amino-acids. 


This last phenomenon may be due to two factors, the first of which is a 
true solubility in excess of anaino-acid, and the second the presence of a 
quantity of non-precipitable impurity, such as a mono-amino-acid. This 
seemed improbable in view of the purity of the samples used, and its improba¬ 
bility was further confirmed in the following manner. Curves were plotted 
showing the amount of nitrogen in solution at different concentrations (see 
Fig. 2). Now the point at which the vertical axis is cut may be taken to 
represent the true minimum solubility of the phosphotungstate in 23 cc. of 
approximately 3’7 % phosphotungstic acid, 5 % sulphuric acid solution 
Bioohem. 1930 xxiv 
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(0'85 g. phosphotungstic acid having been added in all to 23 cc.). A line 
through this point parallel to the ir-axis would represent a case of simple 
solubility. 

In the case of arginine, however, the curve rises to an extent corresponding 
approximately with 0-45 mg. in 10 mg., so that 4*5 % of soluble impurity 
would have to be present to account for this slope. This quantity is altogether 
too large to escape detection and moreover would considerably alter the 
nitrogen figures, so that its presence, and hence this explanation, must be 
ruled out. It follows that the phosphotungstates of arginine and histidine, 
and to a much less extent that of lysine, are soluble in excess of the amino- 
acid. It may be that some kind of equilibrium between two salts of different 
solubility is established. In any case the precipitation is not simple. 



Fig. 2. Variation of the solubility of the phosphotungstates 
with nitrogcn-concentration. 

It seems at first sight a curious anomaly that lysine, which is known to 
give a soluble double salt in strong solutions, appears here as the least soluble 
of the three. This, however, is explained by the fact that in the two solutions 
of highest concentration, additional quantities of 1 cc. phosphotungstic acid 
solution were added in order to ensure complete precipitation. Apparently 
the formation of the soluble compound of lysine is on a somewhat different 
scale from those of the other bases, involving larger amounts when it occurs, 
but being more amenable to modified precipitation conditions. 

The minimum solubilities as extrapolated from these curves are as follows 
(Table II): 

Table II. 

Minimum solubilities of phosphotungstates in 3-7 % phosphotungstic acid, 5 % 

Arginine (a) Arginine (6) Histidine Lysine 
mg. N per 23 oo. from curve 0-29 ()-2S 0 41 0*01 

mg. anuno-acid per l60 cc. 0 0072 0 0070 0*0115 0 0003 

mg. N per 23 cc. given by Van Slylte 0*37 0-37 0*44 0*06 
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Interpretation of precipitation curves of actd-treated gelatin. 

Comparison of the curves for successive acid-flocculations of bone gelatin, 
given in the preceding communication [Thimann, 1930, p. 365] shows that 
they possess the following principal characteristics. 

(1) A successive steepening of the rise from the origin, from the first to 
the fourth treatment. 

(2) A rapid fall to very low values in the gelatin treated twice with acid 
(curve C), 

(3) The occurrence of a peak in the curve for gelatin treated once 
with acid (curve B) or once with alkali (curve F), particularly the former. 

It was show'n above that the lysine curve is considerably steeper tlian 
that of the other amino-acids, so that the increase in steepness may be 
ascribed to increasing quantities of lysine. Confirmation of this is afforded 
by the steep fall. In all the points on the low portion of the curve, a con¬ 
siderable further precipitate separated when the wash-liquid was added to 
the filtrate, and 1 cc. additional phosphotungstic acid was therefore added 



Fig. 3, Precipitiitiou of amino-acid mixture with and without proliiie. 

and the precipitate again centrifuged* The addition of further phosphotungstic 
acid to the filtrate again caused a precipitate, and even after three additions 
of 1-2 cc. a precipitate was still produced on further addition of pliospho- 
tungstic acid to the centrifugate. This phenomenon is produced only by 
lysine, as shown above, and these facts therefore fall into line with the theory 
that relatively large quantities of lysine vieie present, and hence precipitation 
was incomplete throughout. Acid treatment therefore increases considerably 
the lysine content of these gelatin hydrolysates. 

The peak. It was shown above that the precipitation of any con¬ 
siderable amount of proline takes place only at certain nitrogen concentrations 
and at certain proline-diamino-acid ratios. The suspicion that this maximum 
was due to proline was confirmed as follows. A mixture of the tliree bases was 
made up in approximately the same proportions as in gelatin, and its pre¬ 
cipitation curve obtained (curve A, Fig. 3). To the same solution was added 
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proline in corresponding proportions, and the precipitation curve again 
obtained (curve B, Fig. 3). 


Mixture of bases. 


Solution A. Arginine 

Lysine (hydrochloride) 
Histidine 

Solution B. Proline 


mg. 

Proportions 

35-4 


286-4 

4 y in 100 cc. water. 

73-5 

IJ 

237-5 

3-5 in 30 co. solution A. 


A close similarity may be observed between curve B and that obtained 
for acid-flocculated gelatin (curve B, Fig. 2, of the preceding communication 
[Thimann, 1930, p. 365]). It is clear from these curves that proline is pre¬ 
cipitated at certain concentrations only, and then only to the extent of about 
11 %, but it is also abundantly clear that the peak of the gelatin curves is 
due to proline and can be imitated by addition of proline to the bases. The 
acid treatment of gelatin therefore increases the proline and lysine content. 

All these curves show a general falling ofl at high concentrations, due to 
the slight solubility of the phosphotungstates in excess of amino-acid. 

The phosphotuiigstic acid precipitation curves are tlierefore not merely 
useful as indicators of intramolecular lability, but are also amenable to 
interpretation and can yield valuable knowledge of the amino-acids present. 


Crystallisation oe’ the phosphotungstates. 

During the course of this work opportunity was taken to crystallise the 
phosphotungstates in pure condition. Excess of phosphotuiigstic acid was 
not used in their preparation, in order to eliminate the possibility of the 
presence of the free acid. 

Phosphotmigstic acid itself crystallises well in large rhombohedral prisms^ 
which quickly dehydrate and become opaque and friable on drying. The 
double refraction shown is very low. The angle between the well-developed 
rhoinbohedron and the basal plane is about 58*^, giving an axial ratio of 1*6. 
The small crystals are shown in Plate I, Fig. 1, and a well-developed pyramid 
in Fig. 2. 

Arginine phos'photungsMe crystallises from water in 4- or 6-sided tablets, 
invariably twinned, of the monoclinic or triclinic system. They were erroneously 
described by Drummond [1918] as rhombohedral The angle of extinction 
makes with the composition plane. The refractive index is greater than 
1-5 (Plate I, Fig. 3). 

Histidine phosphotungstate may be obtained from vrater in the same form 
as arginine, but with greater difficulty and in smaller crystals. From acetone- 
water it separates in clustered prisms, also probably monoclinic (Plate I, 
Fig. 4). 

^ For assistanoe with the crystallography I am greatly indebted to Mr M, H. H. Hay, of the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 
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Lysine phosphotungstate crystallises readily from water to which a few 
drops of acetone have been added in tiny clusters of fine orthorhombic 
needles, resembling wheatsheaves in the typical form. By slow evaporation 
needles 2-3 mm. long may be obtained (Plate I, Fig. 5). 

Proline phosphotungstate separates from water to which a few drops of 
acetone have been added, in orthorhombic needles of large size, clustered 
together (Plate I, Fig. 6). The double refraction is high—about 0*04—and 
the refractive index greater than 1-5. By slow evaporation it can be obtained 
from water in small rhombs. 


Summary. 

1 . The role of the basic amino-acids and proline in the protein molecule 
is discussed, and the probable importance of lysine in intramolecular change 
is emphasised. 

2 . The precipitation of the individual amino-acids by phosphotungstic 
acid is determined at various nitrogen concentrations. It is not a simple 
phenomenon, the solubility of the phosphotungstates increasing with nitrogen 
concentration. In the case of lysine there is evidence for the formation of a 
soluble double salt. Proline is precipitated only at high nitrogen concen¬ 
trations. 

3. The minimum solubilities of the basic amino-acids in the final pre¬ 
cipitating liquid are determined and found to be somewhat less than the 
solubility corrections given by Van Slyke. The actual correction to be em¬ 
ployed in any experiment, however, will be considerably higher and will 
vary with the nitrogen content of the solution. 

4. The precipitation curves of the individual amino-acids throw con¬ 
siderable light on the curves obtained with gelatin hydrolysates. In this case 
they show that the acid flocculation of gelatin produces an increased amount 
of proline and lysine. 

5. The crystalline form of the phosphotungstates is described. 

The author’s best thanks are due to Drs Vickery and Leavenworth of 
New Haven, U.S.A., and to Dr Town, of St Bartholomew's Hospital, for the 
gift of amino-acids. 
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In determining the diamino-nitrogen in the products of hydrolysis of proteins, 
Kernot and Knaggs [1928] showed that the results depend on several factors 
and, amongst them, on the temperature of precipitation and the temperature 
of the solution whilst the precipitate is settling. 

Their results were confirmed by Daft [1929] who suggested that, in order 
to avoid discrepancies, a rigidly defined technique should be followed. 
Eosedale more recently [1929]. in determining the diaraino-content of fish 
muscle, came to the conclusion that results are not so much influenced by 
temperature as by the incompleteness of the hydrolysis, since in this case 
material which cannot be considered as consisting of diamino-acids is pre¬ 
cipitated by phosphotungstic acid. 

There is, however, no experimental evidence as to products of incomplete 
hydrolysis being precipitated with the diamino-fraction, but, as pointed out by 
Kernot and Knaggs [1928], proline, tryptophan, phenylalanine and hydroxy- 
aminobutyi’ic acid have been found in this fraction. 

The object of the present communication has been to find out how far 
the completeness of the hydrolysis could influence the results. If the hydro¬ 
lysis is incomplete peptides may be found in the basic fraction but it is 
doubtful whether they could resist the prolonged action of a 20 % solution 
of sulphuric acid. This, however, would not be the case with some keto- 
piperazides which are so highly resistant to the action of acids and alkali 
that the question has arisen whether such products could be considered as 
primary constituents of the protein molecule. A preliminary attempt has 
been made to separate some of these products in order to find out whether 
they would be precipitated by phosphotungstic acid. 

Experimental. 

Cod muscle, from recently caught fish, was the material used for these 
experiments. The tissue was freed, as far as possible, from adjacent tissues 
and then dropped into boiling water, the boiling being continued for one hour. 
The coagulated muscular tissue was strained on a cheese cloth washed with 
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distilled water and suspended in chloroform water. After 24 hours the 
chloroform water was changed and the treatment repeated 5 or 6 times. It 
was then again strained, digested with 95 % alcohol and then twice extracted 
with absolute alcohol. After a further extraction with ether it was air-dried. 

Estimation of the diamino-nitrogen. 

Four portions of 25 g. each of the dried muscle were hydrolysed with 
600 cc. of a 20 % solution of sulphuric acid for 12, 24, 48 and 96 hours 
respectively. The hydrolysate was diluted with water and barium hydroxide 
added until it was only very slightly acid to Congo red. The barium sulphate 
precipitate was removed by filtration and the precipitate digested four times 
with boiling water. These washings were added to the hydrolysate, and the 
combined filtrates, to which a small excess of barium carbonate had been 
added, were evaporated to dryness under reduced pressure. The residue w^as 
taken up with water, filtered, made up to a known volume and the nitrogen 
estimated by the Kjeldahl method. 

Aliquot parts of these solutions were taken and made up to 100 cc. so 
that each contained 80 to 85 mg. of nitrogen. 

The diamino-nitrogen was precipitated with phosphotungstic acid ac¬ 
cording to the method of Osborne and Harris [1903], the conditions of tem¬ 
perature being as follows. 

(a) The hydrolysate and the phosphotungstic acid solution were separately 
heated to 100°, and after addition of the latter to the hydrolysate the solution 
was allowed to cool and stand in an incubator at 37° for 48 hours. 

(h) The hydrolysate and the phosphotungstic acid were separately heated 
to 37°, and after precipitation kept in an incubator at 37° for 48 hours. 

(c) The hydrolysate and the phosphotungstic acid were separately cooled 
to 0°, and after precipitation were allowed to stand at the same temperature 
for 48 hours. 

The experiments were carried out in duplicate, and the average results 
are given in Table I. 

Table I. 

% of N precipitat-ed by phosphotuncstic acid 
Time of hydrolysis ^ 


11 lioum 

{a) 

{h) 

(c) 

12 

36'84 

39-47 

43-65 

24 

30-67 

36-16 

40-11 

48 

26-64 

31 31 

37-28 

96 

23-85 

30 40 

36-83 


These results show that the percentage of diamino-nitrogen precipitated 
by phosphotungstic acid depends on the conditions of precipitation, and not 
only on the completeness of the hydrolysis. 

Hosedale states that in the case of fresh fishes hydrolysis appears to be 
completed between 40 hours (carp) and 80 hours (tunny). We have found 
that the hydrolysis of the muscular tissue of fish may be considered as 
complete after 24 hours, as then the percentage of total amino-nitrogen 
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reaches its maximum. If the time of hydrolysis is prolonged this total 
diminishes while the percentage of nonamino-nitrogen increases, possibly 
owing to the formation of ring compounds. 

In the following section we give a preliminary account of experiments 
parried out with the object of obtaining, if possible, some evidence on this 
subject. 

Separation of .some products of partial hydrolysis. 

Abderhalden [1923] and his co-workers have, by means of solvents, 
isolated several products of the partial hydrolysis of proteins. The method 
consisted in evaporating the hydrolysate to dryness under reduced pressure, 
mixing the residue with sand and extracting it with solvents. By this method 
it is possible to use a grciat variety of solvents, but as all ketopiperazines are 
soluble in many solvents which are not miscible with water it was thought 
that a modification of the method suggested by Dakin [1912, 1920] could 
be used. 

By extracting the hydrolysates from proteins with butyl alcohol, under the 
conditions described by Dakin, the proline fraction could never be obtained 
free from dikotopiperazines, and in order to avoid this, Osborne, Leavenworth 
and Nolan [1924] suggested that the extraction should be carried out at room 
tehiperature. Even in these circumstances, however, ketopiperazines were 
found to be constantly present in the fraction. 

In the following experiments, besides butyl alcohol, ethyl acetate and 
chloroform were used. The extractions w^ere carried out by shaking the hydro¬ 
lysates in a separating funnel with an excess of the solvent; they were 
repeated until a small portion of the solvent on evaporation left no residue. 
As in the previous section the experiments were carried out in duplicate and 
the figures given represent averages. 

No attempt has been made, at this stage, to identify the different products 
obtained. 

Ethyl acetate extract. The following percentages of the total nitrogen in 
the hydrolysate were extracted by this solvent. 

Time of hydrolysis in hours 12 24 48 9B 

% N 2-02 0-25 0 16 0 10 

This substance has all the characters of a diketopiperazine as it is practically 
insoluble in water, sparingly soluble in cold ethyl alcohol, but easily in hot 
ethyl alcohql, from which it crystallises on cooling in fine needles melting at 
175^ (not corrected). It is very soluble in chloroform and ethyl acetate, but 
little if at all soluble in hot dilute hydrochloric acid. 

Butyl alcohol extract. This extract was evaporated to dryness in vacuo in 
small portions. The residue was taken up with alcohol, filtered through a 
Buchner funnel and the insoluble portion washed with small quantities of 
hot butyl alcohol. The two alcoholic filtrates were evaporated in vacuo to 
dryness and the residue taken up with absolute alcohol. This treatment was 
repeated again; the insoluble portion was separated by filtration and the 
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clear, red-brown, alcoholic solution was evaporated in vacuo until all the 
alcohol was removed. The residue was treated with warm water and a not 
inconsiderable amount of a brown product was removed by filtration on a 
Buchner filter. This residue was dissolved in absolute alcohol and the alcoholic 
solution evaporated in vacuo in tared dishes. The following percentages of 
the total nitrogen were thus obtained. 

Time of hydrolysis in hours 12 24 48 96 

‘ 1 36 0-65 0-47 0*82 

By treatment with ether part of this substance was dissolved. The ethereal 

solution evaporated in tared dishes gave the following results expressed as 

before in percentages of the total nitrogen. 

Time of hydrolysis in hours 12 24 48 96 

% N 0-70 0-36 0-21 0-56 

This substance has all the properties of a ketopipera/ine. It decomposes at 
246° and then immediately volatilises. 

The portion insoluble in ether was crystallised from absolute alcohol, from 
which it separated in fine hair-like needles; with the exception of the insolubility 
in ether it presented the same characters as the other substance. The ready 
solubility in ethyl acetate and chloroform, and its behaviour towards dilute 
solutions of acids and alkalis leave little doubt that it is a ketopiperazine. 

Chloroform extract. A brown sticky mass was extracted by this solvent, 
which, owing to its semi-solid condition, was not w^eighed. 

From these results it is evident that even after a prolonged hydrolysis 
ring compounds can be found amongst the products. But it is important to 
note that, in the case of the butyl alcohol extract, these compounds after 
reaching a minimum rapidly increase, thus showing that by prolonging the 
time of hydrolysis condensation takes place and this is confirmed by the 
increase of the nonamino-nitrogen. 

Summary. 

1 . The muscular tissue of the common cod was hydrolysed with sulphuric 
acid for varying periods. It was found that the percentages of basic nitrogen 
precipitated by phosphotungstic acid vary for a given period of hydrolysis 
with the conditions of precipitation, thus confirming the previous results 
obtained. 

2 . Evidence is given to show that even after a prolonged hydrolysis 
closed ring compounds or ketopiperazines are found in the hydrolysate, and 
that their percentage increases if the hydrolysis is prolonged. 
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Historical. 

The hypophysis and fat deposition . 

It is an established fact that patients with hypopituitarism and animals after 
the removal of the hypophysis develop a pronounced adiposity, while young 
animals in the same circumstances show, in addition, retardation of growth 
[see bibliography in Biedl, 1916; Barker, Hoskins and Palmer, 1922; Schaefer, 
1926; Geiling, 1926], 

In agreement with these observations the gaseous metabolism is found 
to be decreased [Narbut, 1903; Wolf and Sachs, 1910; Aschner, 1912, 1913; 
Aschner and Forges, 1912; Benedict and Homans, 1912; Foster and Smith, 
1926]. It was, however, unexpected that injections of pituitary extract into 
animals should also produce adiposity [Delille, 1909; Evans and Long, 1922] 
and lowering of metabolism [Bernstein and Falta, 1912; Korenchevsky and 
Dennison, 1929]. 

The influence upon growth of the administration of tJw anterior lobe 

of the pituitary. 

In spite of the large number of experiments which have been performed 
on mice, rats, guinea-pigs, rabbits, puppies and chicks, either fed or injected 
with extracts and preparations of whole hypophysis or of the anterior lobe, 
the most contradictory results have been obtained. 

Increased growth of the animals was observed by Schaefer [1909], Goetsch 
[1916], Guderjnatsch [1918], Klinger [1919], Marinus [1919] and Robertson 
and his co-workers [1916-1925], Retardation or cessation of growth was 
obtained by Thompson and Johnston [1905], Cerletti [1907], Sandri [1907, 
1909], Cushing [1909], Aldrich [1912, 1913], Wulzen [1914], Pearl [1916] and 
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Maxwell [1916]. Administration of pituitary preparations had practically no 
influence upon growth in the experiments of Lewis and Miller [1913], Drum¬ 
mond and Cannan [1922], Smith [1927, 2] and Reichert [1928]. Extremely 
elaborate experiments were performed by Evans and his co-workers [1921- 
1928]. They state that when an extract of the anterior lobe of the hypophysis 
is injected intraperitoneally into young rats from the day of weaning, accelera¬ 
tion of growth is produced, some of the treated rats being from 100 to 250 g. 
heavier than their normal litter mate controls at eight months of age. Oral 
administration is ineffective. No detailed account of these experiments has 
been published. 

Smith, Walker and Graeser [1923], Smith and Graeser [1924], and Smith 
[1927, 1, 2, 3, 4] produced dwarfism by destroying the pituitary body in rats, 
and found that growth was resumed after injections of anterior hypophysial 
substance prepared by the method of Evans and Simpson [1926]. 

Van Wagenen [1927, 1928], using similar extracts of the anterior lobe, 
increased the body length and the weight of castrated rats up to those of the 
normal controls. 

Putnam, Teel and Benedict [1928], who also used alkaline extracts of 
hypophysis, produced acceleration of growth in growing rats and one dog, 
but not in rabbits. The injections were given to the dog for many months 
before any effect was observed. In the hypophysectomised dog and the rats, 
restoration of growth was produced. They concluded that the growth of hair 
and the healing of wounds is much delayed after hypopbysectomy, but these 
processes may be restored to normal by administration of the hormone. 

The latest experiments by Larson, Bergeim, Barber and Fisher [1929] do 
not show any influence of similar extracts, injected intraperitoneally, on the 
growth of rats, whilst Hewitt [1929] confirmed the results obtained by Evans. 

The wfluence of the administration of the hypophysis on the 
sexual organs of male animals, 

A stimulating effect of pituitary feeding or injections of pituitary extracts 
on the sexual development or the size of testes was noticed by Wulzen [1914], 
Goetsch [1916], Klinger [1919] and Marinus [1919]. No such influence, how¬ 
ever, was observed in the experiments of Pearl [1916], Maxwell [1916], Kross 
[1922] and Smith [1927, 3]. 

Evans and his co-workers [1921-1928] found that an extract of the anterior 
lobe of the hypophysis delays sexual maturity in the male rat. Autopsy of 
two treated male rats, when compared with their controls, showed great 
diminution of testis weights. Histologically, smaller tubules were found, but 
no evidence of any other degenerative changes [Evans and Simpson, 1926]. 
The authors succeeded in separating the principle in the anterior lobe affecting 
ovulation in rats from that controlling general body growth by the addition 
of alcohol to the extract until the concentration of alcohol reached 50 %. 
The supernatant fluid, after centrifugation, still possessed the principle 
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affecting the gonads, but not that accelerating growth. Probably the latter 
principle had been carried down with the protein precipitate or been 
destroyed. Both hormones, however, are still active after bubbling oxygen 
through the extract for one hour or after adding alcohol to 8 % and keeping 
at room temperature for one week. 

In a later paper Evans and Simpson [1928], concluded that there is present 
in the h}?pophysis not an ovary-depressing, but an ovary-stimulating hormone, 
which is required for the normal development of the ovaries, thyroid and 
suprarenal cortex. Their previous contradictory results are explained by the 
fact that the growth-promoting hormone completely nullified the effect of 
the gonad-stimulating hormone, when simultaneously administered. Alkaline 
aqueous extracts contain a growth-stimulating hormone and acid extracts of 
the anterior lobe a hormone provoking sexual maturity in young female rats. 
By these different methods of extraction these two hormones can be separated. 
Unfortunately, up to the present time no detailed account of these experiments 
has been published. 

Zondek and Ascliheim, in a series of papers [1927-1928] describe an ovary- 
stimulating hormone in the urine of pregnant women which they believe to 
be secreted by the anterior lobe of the hypophysis. These authors state that 
although a single injection of this substance is without effect on male mice, 
repeated injections, during a period of about 2 wrecks, caused the secondary 
sexual glands, but not the testes, to become hypertrophied. The seminal 
vesicles were about five times larger than those of the control animals. This 
did not occur in castrated animals. 

Fels [1927], injected infantile male mice with the serum from pregnant 
women. The testes wx^re smaller than normal, but histologically the amount 
of the interstitial cells was increased. The prostate and seminal vesicles were 
hypertrophied, which latter changes were similar to those w^hich occurred in 
the experiments of Zondek and Aschheim. In Biedbs [1927] experiments in¬ 
jections of hypophysial extract or emulsion retarded the development of the 
sexual system of male rats and mice, especially of the testes and seminal 
vesicles. The amount injected was from 005 to 0-25 g. of fresh glandular 
substance. Smith [1927, 3] injected rats wdth an extract prepared by the method 
of Evans and Simpson [1926] from ox pituitaries. These injections not only 
did not cause the restoration to normal of the atrophied testes of hypo- 
physectomised rats, but even prevented their restoration by pituitary homo- 
transplants, which were made simultaneously with the injections. 

Larson, Bergeim, Barber and Fisher [1929] found that the weights of the 
testes of the rats receiving injections were less than those of the controls. 
However, they suggest that this may be attributed to the lower wxughts of 
these rats. The figures were not given. 
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The influence of the injections on the thyroids and adrenals. 

Smith [1927, 3] observed in hypopliysectomised rats atrophy of the supra¬ 
renal cortex, thyroids and parathyroids. Partial or complete repair was pro¬ 
duced by daily homotransplants of fresh pituitaries, but intraperitoneal in¬ 
jections of extracts prepared by the method of Evans and Long, made from 
ox pituitaries, did not repair the atrophied thyroid or suprarenal cortex or 
the atrophied testes of hypophysectomised rats. 

Loeb and Bassett [1929] prepared acid and alkaline extracts from dried 
and powdered anterior lobe of the pituitary of cattle and injected these intra- 
peritoneally into guinea-pigs. After 7 to 19 days the injections resulted in 
hypertrophy of the thyroids. During the period of the injections the animals 
lost weight. The method of preparation suggests that probably the response 
of the thjToids was the tyj)ical reaction to injections of any emulsion of animal 
tissue contaminated with bacteria and prepared without sterile precautions. 

The analysis of the papers, mentioned in this historical review, shows a 
perplexing discrepancy in results. It may be that the difference in the results 
obtained by different investigators is to be explained (1) by the presence in 
the anterior lobe of more than one hormone, some of these hormones being 
antagonistic in action; (2) by the different methods of pre]}aration of the 
extracts; (3) by deficiencies in general technique in some investigations, 
especially the use of control animals not of the same litter and lack of control 
of the diet (its uniformity and its sufficiency in respect ol all the factors 
necessary for growth of the animal in general and of some organs in particular). 

The present experiments. 

Experiments were performed on 87 male rats, of w^hich 76 were young 
growing rats and 11 were old rats. All the rats belonged to litters, bred at 
the Lister Institute, of which the day of birth was known. Each litter 
was divided into two groups, a control group, into which 20 % glycerol in 
saline solution was injected, and an experimental group into which extract 
of the anterior lobe of the pituitary was injet^ted. The extracts were injected 
intraperitoneally, daily, or with some intervals of one, or rarely, of two, days. 
Seven litters were used for the injections without previous operation, a total 
of 23 rats; 27 rats belonging to another 7 litters were castrated and 37 from 
9 litters were made cryptorchid. The experiments on cryptorchid rats are 
recorded in Tables T-III in two separate groups A and B, since the experiments 
ou'the rats of group B were performed later and with a different batch of the 
extract. Castrated and cryptorchid rats, having a decreased and an increased 
sexual inner secretion respectively, were used as well as normal rats since 
there is a close relationship between the pituitary and the sexual glands. 
Castration was performed in the usual manner. The animals were made 
cryptorchid by pushing back the testes from the scrotum into the abdominal 
cavity, occluding the inguinal canal and putting a suture on the basal portion 
of the tunica vaginalis. The method of preparation of the extract was almost 
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the same as that used by Evans and Simpson [1928], which produced increased 
growth in rats. The only difference was that the glands were first ground with 
glycerol, instead of with water, since a glycerol extract is more easily kept in 
a fresh condition in the cold store than is a watery extract. 

The detailed method of preparation of the extract is as follows. The 
anterior lobes of pituitary glands, obtained from the slaughter house on the 
day of killing of the cattle, were, with sterile precautions, chopped to a thin 
paste and then finely ground with sand in a mortar. Two volumes of glycerol 
were added and the glycerol paste was kept in the cold store at — 5°. On 
the day of injection one part of the paste was mixed with 1| parts of distilled 
water and to this mixture A/5 NaOH was then added in an amount equal to 
three-eighths of the volume of the mixture. This was left to stand for about 
20 minutes and then neutralised or made slightly acid with Njb acetic acid. 
By the addition of a few drops of iV/5 NaOH the was brought to 7-4. 
The solution was then centrifuged and the supernatant fluid was used for 
the intraperitoneal injections, in amounts of from 0*5 to 2 cc. per rat. No 
abscesses or any toxic symptoms due to the injections w(‘re observed. 

The animals were fed on a special paste, consisting of a normal synthetic 
diet, so as to ensure that the quality of the diet was identical for each animal. 
The amount of the diet consumed was recorded. The composition of the diet 
was the same as of that used for vitamin experiments and was described else¬ 
where [Korenchevsky, 1922, p. 7j. The duration of the experiments varied, 
for different litters, from 6 to 11 weeks. 

In order to save space the detailed tables of the weights of each individual 
rat or organ are not given. The influence of the injections was in every case 
in the same direction as shown by the average figures, given in Tables 
I, II and III. 

Table L The influence of intraperitoneal injections of anterior lobe extract 
on the weight of young and old rats. 

Anterior lobe extract-injected 
No. of Gain -t- or loss - 

rats ill weight in g. 

for Weight in g. -^ 

aver- ^-‘--, I^er 

ages Init. Final Total \ieek 

9 55-9 223*4 4^107-0 +191 

15 78(3 202-9 +124-3 +15-8 

12 71*7 205-7 +134-0 i 10-0 

8 53-0 240 +187 t 19-8 

Old rats ; 

Normal 8 405*0 397*0 -8*0 -0*9 3 366-0 355*0 -11-0 -1-3 

Cryptorohid 2 418*0 396*0 - 22*0 - 2*3 3 451*0 423-0 - 28-0 - 2 9 

The influence on growth and appetite. 

The results in relation to growth are given in Table I. The figures represent 
averages* These figures show no well-defined influence on the growth of the 


Controls, glycerol-injected 



No. of 



Gain + or loss - 


rat^ 



in weight in g. 


for 

Weight 

' ia g. 

.. ^ 

( 

^^^ 


aver¬ 

__ 1-'.. 



Per 

Groups 

ages 

Init. 

Final 

Total 

week 

Young rats : 






Normal 

8 

61*3 

233*8 

+ 172*5 

+ 19*6 

Castrated 

12 

80-8 

214*8 

+ 134*0 

+ 17*0 

Cryptorohid A 

8 

74-5 

21M 

+136*6 

+ 16-9 

Cryptorchid B 

4 

53-5 

228 

+174*5 

+ 18-6 
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male rats injected with the extract, as compared with that of the controls 
injected with glycerol solution. The final weight and the gain in weight per 
week of both groups of yoxmg rats varied only slightly. Old rats, in both groups, 
lost weight a little during the period of the experiment. The variation in 
consumption of paste between the two groups was slight, being from 1 to 2 g. 
per day greater in about 65 % of the groups of the pituitary-injected rats. 


Table II. The influence of intmperitoneal injections of anterior lobe extract 
on the weight of''retropmneal fat'" and ''testicular fat'' of rats. 

Controls, glycerol-injected Anterior lobe extract-injected 



No. of 

Actual 

Per 200 g. of 

No. of 

Actual 

Per 200 g. of 

Group of rats 

rats for 

weight 

rat weight 

rats for 

weight 

rat weight 

averages 

in g. in g. 

“ Retroperineal fat.” 

averages 

in g. 

in g- 

Normal 

11 

8-26 

.5-83 

12 

5-56 

4-20 

Castrated 

12 

600 

5-99 

ir> 

4-37 

4-02 

Cryptorchid A 

10 

5-31 5-26 

“Testicular fat.” 

15 

7-89 

5-28 

Normal 

11 

8-01 

r >-61 

12 

5-58 

4-24 

Cryptorchid A 

10 

7-56 

5-61 

15 

5-72 

4-22 

Total 

“intra-abdominal fat’ 

’ (i.r. Retroperineal-f-testicular fat). 


Normal 

11 

16-27 

11-44 

12 

1M4 

8-44 

Cryptorchid A 

10 

12-86 

10-87 

15 

13-61 

9-50 

Cryptorchid B 

4 

12-38 

10-84 

8 

9-98 

8-29 


Table III. The influence of intraperitoneal injections of anterior lobe extract on 

the average weight of the sexual organs and of the glands of inner secretion. 

Controls, glycerol- Anterior lobe extract- 

injected injected 


Organ 

Group of rats 

Actual 
weight 
of organ 
in g. 

Weight in g. 
per 20() g. 
of rat 
weight 

Actual 
weigh t 
of organ 
in g. 

Weight in g. 
per 200 g. 
of rat 
weight 

Testis 

Normal 

2-826 

2-126 

2-346 

1-876 


Cryptorchid A 

1-037 

0-926 

0-669 

0-572 


B 

0-784 

0-689 

0-628 

0-528 

Penis 

Normal 

0-310 

0-222 

0-284 

0-222 


Cryptorchid A 

0-262 

0-222 

0-179 

0-144 


» B 

0-289 

0-254 

0-223 

0-186 


Castrated 

0-074 

0-071 

0-078 

0-077 

Prostate with seminal 

Normal 

1-960 

1-386 

1-389 

1-068 

vesicles 

Cryptorchid A 

1-214 

0-999 

0-386 

0-321 


» B 

1-282 

1-124 

0-598 

0-499 


Castrated 

0-080 

0-076 

0-093 

0-095 

‘Adrenals 

Normal 

0-0636 

00474 

0-0620 

0-0494 


Cryptorchid A 

0-0616 

0-0523 

0-0639 

0-0528 


,♦ B 

0-0509 

0-0449 

0*0703 

0-0589 


Castrated 

0-0690 

0*0644 

0-0679 

0*0682 

Thyroids 

Normal 

0-0382 

0-0271 

0-0278 

0-0218 


Cryptorchid A 

0-0336 

0-0272 

0-0264 

0-0215 


B 

0-0216 

0-0190 

0*0201 

0-0167 


Castrated 

0-0241 

0-0227 

0*0217 

0-0217 

Hypophysis 

Normal 

0-0114 

0-0085 

0*0097 

0-0077 


Cryptorchid A 

0-0115 

0-0098 

0-0102 

0-0085 


„ B 

0-0086 

0-0075 

0-0095 

0-0079 


Castrated 

0-0126 

0-0115 

0-0116 

0*0116 
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The wfluence on fat deposition. 

Since the separation and weighing of the whole of the fat is very difficult 
in rats, the weight of the intra-abdominal fat was taken as an indication of 
the general development of the fat in the body. In rats part of this fat is 
easily separated from the retroperineal region ('‘retroperineal faf’ in the 
tables). In castrated rats only this fat was taken for weighing. In normal and 
cryptorchid animals, in addition, the fat attached to the testes was separately 
weighed (''testicular fat” in the tables). Both fats taken together will be 
referred to as "intra-abdominal fat.” The average results are given in 
Table II. In this table the weight of fat of young growing rats is not separated 
from that of old rats, since the fat deposition was similar in both groups. 
Comparison of these average figures, especially taking into consideration 
those reduced to 200 g. of rat weight, shows a decreased amount of fat in 
the rats injected with the extract of the anterior lobe. Detailed figures of 
the weight of fat of each individual rat (which are not given in order to save 
space) as well as the average figures in Table 11 show that this decrease was 
absent only in the case of the retroperineal fat of Group A of cryptorchid rats. 
The testicular fat of cryptorchid rats was, however, decreased; so that the 
total amount of intra-abdominal fat, calculated per 200 g. of rat weight, was 
decreased by the influence of injections of anterior lobe extract in all three 
groups of rats, normal, castrated and cr>^torchid. Per 200 g. of rat weight, 
the average amount of intra-abdominal fat in the injected rats was less by 
12*6 to 33 % as compared with that in the respective groups of control 
animals. 

The influence on sexnal organs. 

The results are given in Table III and represent the average weights in g. 
of testis, prostate with seminal vesicles, and of penis. The number of rats 
used for the average was in each group the same as that in Table II. The 
most suitable figures for comparison are those calculated per 200 g. of rat 
weight. They show a striking decrease in weight of the sexual organs in 
cryptorchid animals under the influence of anterior pituitary injections. For 
example, the weight of the prostate and seminal vesicles was about 68 
less than that of control rats in group A and about 56 % less in group B. 
The corresponding figures for penis and testis were 35 % and 38 % less than 
the controls in group A; in group B of cryptorchids the respective figures 
were 27 and 23 % less than those of the controls. In normal animals the 
decrease in the weight of the prostate with seminal vesicles and of the testes 
of rats injected with pituitary was much less pronounced than those of 
cryptorchid rats. The respective figures for the decrease of weight of these 
organs, compared with the controls, were about 23 and 12 %. There was no 
change in the weight of the penis. 

In castrated animals the influence of pituitary injections was not clear. 
Although the penis, prostate and seminal vesicles were on the average heavier 
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than in the controls, it is impossible to draw definite conclusions from these 
figures, since the individual weights of these organs, included in the average, 
varied considerably. This was due, firstly, to the difficulty of accurate sepa¬ 
ration of fat from the very atrophied and degenerated sexual organs of 
castrated rats; and secondly, probably to the absence of considerable changes 
in the organs of castrated animals under the influence of pituitary injections. 
That the injections had the maximum effect on cryptorchid animals shows 
that the extracted hypophyseal substances are closely correlated with a special 
testicular tissue. However it is not possible from the present data to conclude 
whether this effect was due to the atrophy of the generative tissue or to the 
hypertrophy of the interstitial tissue. 

The influence on the adrenals, thyroids and hypophysis. 

It is possible to see from Table III definite decrease only in the weight 
of the thyroids of normal and cryptorchid animals injected with anterior lobe 
(on the average, of about 20 % in normal rats and in group A and about 
12 % in group B below that of the controls). In castrated rats the thyroids 
are already atrophied, as a result of castration. The injections of anterior 
lobe extract did not increase this atrophy in all the castrated rats. Of the 
15 castrated rats there was a decrease in weight of the thyroid in only 7 rats, 
in 5 rats there was no change and in 3 the gland had increased in weight 
as compared with the castrated controls. The divergence of these results, 
therefore, renders them inconclusive in considering castrated rats. Similar 
divergent results were obtained in the weights of the hypophysis in the indi¬ 
vidual rats used in this experiment. On the average, however, there was a 
slight decrease in the weight of this gland in the groups of normal and group A 
of cryptorchid rats (about 9 and 13 % respectively below that of the controls). 

The weights of the adrenals did not show any definite change under the 
influence of anterior lobe injections in the normal and castrated rats and in 
group A of cryptorchid rats. However, there was an increase by about 31 % 
in the weight of the adrenals of the rats of group B, injected with a different 
batch of the pituitary extract. 


Discussion. 

Taking into consideration our previous paper [Korenchevsky and Dennison, 
1929] as well as the results obtained in the present experiments, it is possible 
to state that from the anterior lobe of the hypophysis an extract was prepared 
which depressed nitrogen metabolism, produced atrophy of the sexual organs 
(testis, prostate, seminal vesicles and penis) and of the thyroid gland in male 
rats. This extract did not affect the growth of rats but it decreased the amount 
of body fat, as judged by the amount of intra-abdominal fat. The atrophy of 
the sexual organs was more pronounced in the cryptorchid group than with 
the normal and castrated rats. With the exception of a considerable decrease 
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of body fat, the smallest changes were observed in the group of castrated rats. 
These results, therefore, agree with those of Evans and Simpson [192G], 
Smith [1927, 3] and Biedl [1927], whose extract depressed the development 
of the testes. Smith, alone, made accurate weighings of the glands of the 
few male rats used in his experiments. 

In the numerous experiments on feeding with, or the injection of, pituitary 
preparations performed by other investigators no observation apparently was 
made of the amount of the body fat of the experimental animals. In no case, 
including the experiments of Evans and his co-w^orkers, was a direct weighing 
made of the fat in the body of the animals. 

To my surprise I was unable to obtain the stimulation of body growth 
mentioned by Evans and Simpson [1928], although my alkaline extract was 
prepared in a manner nearly identical with theirs. It is improbable that the 
use of glycerol in place of wat.er in the first stage of the preparations (see 
p. 387) was responsible for the divergence. Since the influence on the sexual 
organs was a depressing and not a stimulating one, an antagonistic action of 
the sexual liormone upon the growth-promoting hormone cannot be the 
explanation as was suggested by Evans and Simpson for their results [1928J. 
Neither from the papers of Evans and his co-workers, nor from the papers of 
other authors, can indisputable evidence be obtained of the presence of 
hormones in extracts of hypophysis vrhich stimulate the growth of male 
sexual organs. The chief difficulty in interpreting many of the experiments is 
that the authors do not always give figures for the weight of the testes and 
do not calculate their results per unit of body weight, nor do they use for 
their controls in their experiments brothers from the same litter. These 
deficiencies in technique may lead to the gravest mistakes, since I have 
observed that different litters have different weights of organs and of body fat. 

It is important to stress, however, that on one hand Smith’s [1927, 3, 4] 
implantation experiments showed a stimulating influence of the anterior lobe 
on the male sexual organs, adrenals and thyroids, and Evans and his co- 
workers obtained extracts which were growth-stimulating. On the other hand, 
extracts can be obtained, as my experiments show distinctly, which depress 
nitrogen metabolism, diminish the size of the testes, the prostate, the seminal 
vesicles, the penis and the thyroid and decrease, the deposition of fat. Never¬ 
theless, these extracts do not influence body growth. It may, therefore, be 
suggested that probably the pituitary contains antagonistic substances for all 
these functions. It would be unjustifiable, as Evans and Simpson [1928] do, 
to suggest that there are only two hormones, one required for the normal 
development of the gonads, thyroid and adrenals and a second for the pro¬ 
motion of growth, and that the latter can be completely nullified by the 
simultaneous administration of the first. 

The extract which I isolated seems to differ from that obtained by p]vans 
and his co-workers, since in my experiments a growth-promoting substance 
was absent or nullified and at the same time evidence was lacking of the 
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presence of a hormone which stimulates the activities of the gonads. On the 
contrary, the extract possessed, except any influence on body growth, a 
general depressing action. 

Summary. 

1 . A slightly alkaline extract, jpjj about 7*4, was prepared from the anterior 
lobe of the pituitary of oxen which had been ground with glycerol, kept at 
— 5° and injected intraperitoneally into normal, cryptorchid and castrated 
young and adult male rats in amounts of 1 to 2 cc. 

2 . No decided influence was noticed on the growth of the animals as 
judged by the weight of the rats. 

3. Body fat as judged by the intra-abdominal fat was decreased on the 
average by about 24 %. 

4. Under the influence of injections of the extract the weight of penis, 
testes, and prostate with seminal vesicles was decreased to the greatest extent 
in cryptorchid animals (on an average for these organs by 31, 30 and 62 % 
respectively). This effect was less noticeable in normal and absent in castrated 
rats, showing that a correlation exists between the extracted hypophyseal 
substances and a special testicular tissue. 

5. The weight of the thyroids was decreased by about 17 % in normal and 
cryptorchid animals, but not significantly in castrated rats. 

6 . It is concluded that the anterior lobe contains substances diminishing 
the weights of the penis, prostate, seminal vesicles, testis and thyroids and de¬ 
creasing fat deposition and nitrogen metabolism. 

7. It is suggested that these substances are antagonistic to the growth- 
and male gonad-stimulating hormones, made evident by implantation experi¬ 
ments ; and to the growth-promoting hormone, prepared by Evans and his 
co-workers, 
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XLVI. THE HAGEDORN-JENSEN METHOD 
APPLIED TO VARIOUS SUGARS. 

RELATION OF REDUCING POWER TO CONFIGURATION. 

By harry SOBOTKA and MIRIAM REINERS 

From the Laboratories of the Mount Sinai Hospital^ New York. 

{Received December 30th, 1929.) 

The increasing knowledge of sugar structure and its physiological significance 
has prompted a close scrutiny of the methods for the quantitative analysis of 
reducing sugars. Most of the methods are based on the oxidation of the sugars. 
The amount of oxygen consumed permits a comparison of the oxidising re¬ 
agents. The products of oxidation are in most instances not uniform, thus 
the oxygen factors are only pseudo-stoichiometrical [Sobotka, 1926), but a 
comparison of these factors with the degree of oxidation in the possible reaction 
products conveys a general idea of their nature. 

Lobry de Bruyn and Nef and, particularly, Evans [1929] have dealt with 
the numerous products obtained by alkaline rearrangement and oxidation of 
carbohydrates. These researches have established beyond doubt what may be 
termed progressive enolisation as the key to sugar destruction. By extending 
the range of substrates over the field of methylated glucoses it has been 
demonstrated [Sobotka, 1926] that the methoxy-group is an obstacle in the 
progress of enolisation in the Bertrand solution and more so in the less alkaline 
Fehling reagent. 

Purely steric differences, as between glucose and galactose, give rise to 
merely insignificant deviations with the usual alkaline copper solutions. Micro¬ 
methods like Bang’s according to Kohny [1928] and the Folin-Wu method 
according to Green wald et al. [1924] yield rather divergent figures for hexoses 
other than glucose. It has been found that alkaline mercury solutions oxidise 
quantities of aldoses and ketoses above 10 mg. at a remarkably constant rate 
of 6*0 oxygen equivalents. This linear function was entirely distorted for 
smaller amounts ceteris paribus (unpublished experiments). Such irregularities 
in the lowest secijons of the sugar-oxygen curves are at least in part due to 
a passive state of the complex metal ion in absence of certain organic groups; 
their bearing upon steric differences of the sugars is important but not obvious. 

A constant difference between glucose and galactose was realised over a 
wide range of concentrations when employing potassium ferricyanide as the 
oxidising agent. The Hagedorn and Jensen method has been adapted to 
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amounts of glucose of 1-10 mg. by Issekiitz and Both [1927] and up to 
4 mg. by Hanes [1929]. We adopted Hanes’s accurate and convenient volu¬ 
metric procedure. Pucher and Finch [1928] seem to have been the first to 
describe the low reduction pow^er of galactose with the Hagedorn-Jensen 
reagent. Their results were recently confirmed by Hawkins [1929] for the 
gasometric ferricyanide reagent. 

The complex iron salt of the mildly alkaline Hagedorn-Jensen reagent 
probably approaches the conditions of physiological sugar oxidation more than 
any coppiu-, mercury, bismuth or permanganate solution. One may attribute 
special significance to its steric predilections. 

By unrolling the cylinder of the accepted pyranoid formulas of the hexoses 
[Haworth, 1929], we obtain the following symbols for the rf-hexoses: 



OH H (Jh H CH/)H oh oh OH H OH,OH 


IJ. /S-Cilucose III. /?-Miinnose 


oL 


OH H H H 

LLo. 

I J l ! 

H OH OH CHjOH 
TV. /3-(JalactoHe 


CHjjOH H OH OH H 

Li_L-i-L-Lo. 


OH 


i 1 I I 

H OH H H 
V. Fructose 


Disregarding the labile steric configuration on the first C atom (C^) glucose 
shows an alternation of the hydroxyls throughout the molecule: Cg iratts 
C 3 irans C^. Accordingly in mannose and rhamnose: Cg c/,s- C 3 trans C 4 , and in 
galactose: Cg trans C 3 cis C 4 . 

The average reducing power of mannose is only slightly less than that of 
glucose. The isomerism along the Cg—O 3 link is therefore not important for the 
stability of the hexose chain towards ferricyanide. In all other instances the 
increased reactivity of the ^mM.s*-configuration is conspicuous. The great 
difference of approximately 24 % for glucose minus galacdose must be attribut ed 
to the ^ram‘-configm*ation on C 3 —C 4 . 

Haworth jjointecl out that the asymmetry of the fifth carbon atom may be interpreted 

in the above ring formula (I) as a trans or cis location of the side chain —CH^OH with respect to 
the hydroxyl on the fourth carbon atom. It is not possible to ascertain the influence of this 
isomerism as the number of hexoses available for comparison is limited; but it seems probable that 
this end of the carbon chain is of no importance for the reducing power. 
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In order to extend this investigation we tested three of the four possible 
aldopentoses. 

VI. 

d-Xylose (the Greek letters indicate the location of 
Ort on Cj in the isomeric forms) 

Omitting the m-^ran^-isomerism between and C 2 forms), they show the 
following differences: 

Xylose (VI) Cg trans C 3 irans C 4 
Arabinose Cg trans C 3 cis C 4 

Ribose Cg cis C 3 cis . 

Arabinose with an oxygen equivalent for ferricyanide of 4*18 resembles 
galactose with 4*04; xylose with 4*56 equivalents ranges below the analogous 
hexose, glucose, with 5*31, The decrease of reducing power by 8*3 % and 7*3 % 
from xylose to arabinose to ribose permits the conclusion that in the oxidation 
of aldopentoses, the influence of trans or cis position between Cg ^3 is equal 
to that between C 3 and C 4 . This finding, together with the lower absolute 
reducing power of pentoses, shows that the progress of enolisation and oxida¬ 
tion does not reach beyond Cg in the five-carbon sugars under the experimental 
conditions. The oxygen equivalent of ribose of less than 4 (— two atoms 
oxygen) barely allows for the formation of a keto-pentonic acid and for the 
cleavage into formic acid and er 5 rthronic acid. This is in sharp contrast to the 
pivotal C 3 —C 4 link of the hexoses. 

The Lobry de Bruyn rearrangement leads to the formation of talose and 
tagatose from galactose. Determinations of optical rotation, copper and ferri¬ 
cyanide reduction from Lobry de Bruyn equilibria of glucose and of galactose 
reveal parallel changes. Hence, in the ketohexoses the reducing power of 
tagatose (C 3 mC 4 <ra^f 6 ‘ C 5 ) is essentially lower than that of fructose (V) (Cg trans 
C 4 cis Cg). This corroborates the assumption that the considerable differences 
in the reducing power of hexoses are due mainly to the cf 5 -^m/?^-distribution 
of the hydroxyls on the third and fourth carbon atom. 

The reducing power of rhamnose is identical with that of glucose or mannose 
in amounts of 2 mg. or less; in higher concentrations, it exhibits considerable 
deviations. 

Despite the identity of their reducing moiety we observed a slight increase 
of maltose over lactose* This may be due to the difference of the other moiety 
set free by partial hydrolysis which is in turn indicated by the high absolute 
equivalent of more than 8 equivalents of oxygen. 

The difference between the reducing power of glucose and galactose with 
respect to KaFe^CN)^ may be applied with great advantage to the analysis of 
mixtures, as in selective glycolysis, in the hydrolysis of saponins, etc. In 
combination with the polariscope, the accuracy of these analyses proved to be 
almost doubled. 


i-i- 


OH H OH H 

I I I 


i i Jb i 


H 
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Table I. Titration data and oxygen equivalents. 


(Glucose OlucoHe 

-f 4- 


Suffar Glucnso 

Fructose 

Mannose 

(Jalactose (Jalactose Fructose 

Xylose 

Arabinose 

Kibose 

Khaumose Malto.se 

Lactost? 

mg. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

cx:. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

cc 






001 

A" tliioHulphate 






0-6 

1-45 

1-55 

145 

1-02 

1-21 


1-55 

1-40 

1-25 

1-03 

1-33 

1-22 

1-0 

2-91 

3-10 

2-92 

2-19 

2-4B 

2-88 

3-11 

2-72 

2-55 

3-13 

2-44 

2-44 

15 

440 

4*70 

4-30 

3*40 

3-75 

4-34 

4-05 

4-15 

3-79 

4-80 

3-03 

3-49 

20 

5-91 

6-28 

5-87 

4-50 

5-00 

5-87 

607 

5-55 

5-11 

6-49 

4-96 

4-54 

2-5 

7-38 

7-83 

7-46 

5-64 

0-33 

7-32 

7-49 

7-05 

0-39 

7-67 

6-08 

5-78 

30 

8-93 

9-39 

8-03 

6-80 

7-65 

8-87 

9-00 

8-41 

7-76 

9-27 

7-23 

6-89 

3-6 

1055 

10-90 

10-38 

8-12 

9-24 

10-30 

10-59 

9-92 

9-14 

10-51 

8-47 

7-92 

4-0 


1248 

11-42 

9-12 

10-49 

11-91 

11-83 

11-28 

10-49 

11-50 

— 

8-88 

4-5 



— 

10-41 

— 

— 

— 

12-29 

11-70 

12-10 

-- 

9-92 






Oxygen equivalents 






0-5 

5‘22 

5-58 

5-22 

3-07 

4-35 

— 

4-05 

4-20 

3-75 

5-35 

9-58 

8-80 

1-0 

52S 

5-58 

5-20 

3-94 

4-43 

5-19 

4-06 

4-08 

3-82 

5-14 

8-79 

8-79 

J-5 

5-28 

504 

5-10 

4-08 

4-50 

5-21 

4-05 

4-15 

3-79 

5-31 

8-72 

8-38 

2-0 

5-32 

505 

5-28 

4-05 

4-50 

5-28 

4-55 

4-10 

3-83 

5-32 

8-92 

818 

2-5 

531 

5-02 

5-30 

4-00 

4-50 

5-28 

4-49 

4 23 

3-83 

5-04 

8-70 

8-33 

3-0 

5-,36 

5-03 

5-18 

4-12 

4.59 

5-32 

4-53 

4-21 

3-88 

5-07 

8-08 

8-27 

3*5 

5-42 

5-01 

5-32 

4-15 

4 73 

5-33 

4-54 

4-25 

3-89 

4-91 

8-71 

814 

4*0 

— 

5-02 

,5-14 

4-11 

4-72 

5-37 

4-44 

4-23 

3-93 

4-07 

— 

7-99 

45 

. 


. 

410 



~ 

4-10 

3-92 

4-40 

— 

7-94 

Av(jrage 

5-31 

5-02 

5-24 

4-01 

4-55 

5-28 

4-50 

4-18 

3-85 

...... 

. 

— 

% dovia- 

0 

4 5-8 

- 1-3 

-23-9 

-14-3 

-0-5 

-141 

-21-3 

-27-5 


— 

— 


tion from ( - 8*3)* ( - 15'G)* 

glucose 

♦ deviation from xylose. 


Experimental. 

Th(‘ procedure* of Hanes was followed, but 0*(ll N sodium thiosulphate 
was used for all titrations. In Table I are given the titration data of dupli¬ 
cate determinations and the oxygen equivalents for the sugars studied. All 
sugars, except the two disaccharides, were anhydrous; maltose and lactose 
were the monohydrates. The stock solutions were freshly prepared and 
checked by the Bertrand method and by optical rotation. These concentrations 
were lO-OO ± 0*(13 %. Decimal dilutions were made for the determinations 
and any deviation from lO-OO % in the stock solution was taken into account. 
The variation in reducing power with concentration of sugar is shown by the 
curves in Fig. 1. 

10 % solutions of glucose and galactose were set up in 0-1 N XaOH; one 
portion of each was neutralised immediately, another after 24 hours at room 
temperature. In another experiment they were exposed for 12 hours to 
0-6 N NaOH at 30°. The of the glucose changed from 52° to • 11° in the 
former and to - 4° in the latter experiment, the of the galactose from -f 81 

to 4- 66® and 4 43° respectively. The apparent diminution of ferricyanide- 
reducing power was 6*4 % for glucose and 7*8 % for galactose in the second 
experiment, whereas the OdN alkali did not decrease the reducing titre of either 
solution for ferricyanide. As fructose shows a smaller reduction than glucose by 
Bertrand’s method [Rohny, 1928] but a greater one with ferricyanide, the 
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quotient changes from 1*00 to 1*036 and 1*09 in the glucose experi¬ 

ments, and from 1*00 to 1*055 and 1*07 in those with galactose. From these 
findings it may be concluded that the Lobry de Bruyn alkali rearrangement of 
galactose into the epimeric talose and the ketose tagatose causes merel}^ slight 
changes of ferricyanide-reducing power analogous to those observed in the 
glucose-mannose-fructose group. The average ferricyanide-reducing power of 
the alkaline equilibrium mixture derived from ga]a(‘tose remains more than 
20 % below that from glucose. 



Fig. 1. Titration data for (1) Fructose (y), (2) Glucose (A), 
f3) Galactose-f glucose (1:1) (D) and (4) Galactose (O)- 



The reducing power of invert sugar is practically that of glucose instead of 
the expected average of glucose plus fructose. This parallels Rohny’s [1928] 
findings for the Bertrand method. For the glucose-galactose mixture the curve 
approaches the mean value, but is slightly closer to the galactose curve. It is 
easy to correct the interpolations incident to the analysis of varying mixtures. 


Summary. 

1 . Significant differences in the reducing power of several sugars with 
KgFe^CN)^ are demonstrated. 

2 . These differences are correlated with trans and cis configuration of the 
sugars in the following manner. In aldo- and keto-hexoses the configuration 
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between the third and the fourth carbon atom is the determining factor: in 
aldopentoses the configurations of Cg —^3 ^ 3—^4 share the influence on 

the reducing power. 

This is illustrated by the following examples ; 

glucose/mannose, isomerism onCg—Cg, no difference in reducing power; 
glucose or niannose/galactose Cg—C 4 , trans > cis\ 
arabinose/ribose Cg—Cg, trans > cis\ 

xylose/arabinose Cg—C 4 , trans > cis. 

/ 

We wish to thank Dr P. A. Levene of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, for a specimen of pure ribose. 
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XLVn. A NOTE ON THE OXYGEN CONSUMPTION 
OF NERVE IN THE PRESENCE OF GLUCOSE 
AND GALACTOSE. 

By MOHAMED SHERIF and ERIC GORDON HOLMES. 

From the Pharmacological Laboratory, Cambridge, 

{Received February 28th, 1930.) 

In a previous communication [Sherif, 1930] reference was made to the effect 
of galactose on the oxygen uptake of mammalian (rabbit) peripheral nerve, as 
measured in Barcroft’s apparatus. Since then, a good many more experi¬ 
ments have been performed, and the results, though at present isolated 
observations, seem worth recording briefly, in the expectation that they may 
have a bearing on future work. 

It was found that, if galactose in concentrations of 0*1 to 0-25 % was 
added to the fluid (Ringer or Ringer plus phosphate buffer) in whicli one of 
the nerves under observation was bathed, the oxygen uptake, measured over 
the usual three hour period, was very nearly linear, while that of the ‘‘contror’ 
nerve (no galactose) usually showed a distinct falling off. If glucose were 
substituted for galactose, the same effect liould not be demonstrated with 
certainty. Since, how^ever, in a number of experiments, the oxygen uptake 
of the control nerve was itself almost linear, a certain doubt was thrown on 
the reality of the result, although the average values for oxygen uptake, 
calculated for a number of experiments, substantiated the findings. By pro¬ 
longing the experiments over periods of 9 hours it has been possible to obtain 
definite results; errors due to bacterial growth in these experiments were 
avoided by washing the nerve and renewing the fluid at intervals of somewhat 
less than 3 hours. In these circumstances, a very definite falling off of the 
rate of oxygen uptake by the ‘'control” nerve occurs, while that of the nerve 
in the presence both of galactose and glucose remains linear (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Gerard [1927] found that glucose in concentrations of 0*1 % had no effect 
on, or in greater concentrations diminished, the oxygen uptake of frog nerve. 
Such would have been our own conclusion for rabbit nerve had we not finally 
prolonged our experiments. Holmes and Gerard [1929, 1930] have found 
that carbohydrate disappears from nerve during rest in oxygen, though the 
nature of the carbohydrate remains uncertain. Nerve contains at least 5 mg. 
of galactose per g. tissue, combined as cerebroside. If this carbohydrate were 
available for oxidation, it is hard to see why further additions should affect 
the oxygen uptake. 
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Loebel [1925] has found that, while the oxygen uptake of slices of brain 
tissue is very markedly increased by glucose, it is diminished by galactose. 
We have confirmed this effect with glucose, and we find that, provided Ringer’s 



Fluid—4 parts Ringer, 1 part 
phosphate buffer, pn 7*6. 

Arrows indicate whore Huid was renewed. 



Fluid—4 parts Ringer, 1 part 
phosphate buffer, 7'4. 

Arrows indicate whore tiuid w'as renewed. 


solution is used as suspension medium, galactose does not affect the oxygen 
uptake. 

The quantitative difference in the behaviour of brain and nerve towards 
the two sugars is thus very striking. 


Summary. 

Both galactose and glucose prolong the period for which isolated mam¬ 
malian nerves take up oxygen at a steady rate. 
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XLVIII. STUDIES ON PECTIN. 


IV. THE OXIDATION OF PECTIN BY FENTON’S 
REAGENT AND ITS BEARING ON THE GENESIS 
OF THE HEMICELLULOSES. 

By ARTHUR GEOFFREY NORMAN 
AND FREDERICK WALTER NORRIS. 

From the Department of Biochemistry, Uniwrsity of Birmingham. 

(Received March 3rd, 1930.) 

It is now some time since Nanji, Paton and Ling [1925] showed that the 
constitution of the unit of the pectin molecule might he expressed by a definite 
chemical formula. Their views seem to have met with fairly general accep¬ 
tance, as evinced by a number of later publications by various authors. 
Little attempt, however, has been made subsequently to examine the conse¬ 
quences following the treatment of pectin as a definite chemi(jal entity. 
A number of researches ha.s been carried out on the condition and function 
of pectin in the plant tissues, while the metabolic changes umlergone by the 
pectic substances during the ripening and senescence of fruits have received 
particular attention; but in most cases the physiological aspect has been 
predominant, to the neglect of the chemistry of the subject. This is un¬ 
fortunate, since it is not possible to obtain a complete and true pictui-e of 
the metabolism of any substance until the chemical changes which result in 
its formation and which occur in its degradation have been elucidated. 
Neither of these conditions is yet satisfied in the case of pectin, since there is 
no information as to its genesis, and bttle concerning its mode of breakdown 
and ultimate degradation products. The purpose of this investigation was to 
isolate certain degradation products of pectin by means not dissimilar to those 
possibly obtaining in the li\dng plant. 

Candlin and Schryver [1928] recognised the close generic relationship 
•between pectin and the hemicelluloses, and proposed to include such sub¬ 
stances under the general term polyuronides. They claimed to have converted 
pectin to hemicellulose by more or less prolonged treatment with caustic 
alkalis, and made the suggestion that the process of lignification involved 
the transformation of pectin to hemicellulose and subsequently, perhaps, to 
lignin by some synthetic process. Attempts by one of us to repeat the experi¬ 
ments of Candlin and Schryver have, up to the present, resulted only in 
failure; the alkali produced only much charred material at temperatures 
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approaching 100"^ and effected no appreciable change in the pectin at lower 
temperatures. 

Nevertheless, the suggestion that pectin is converted to hemicellulose is 
an attractive one, based as it is on the fact that in non-lignified tissues 
cellulose and pectin are found, together with only small quantities of hemi¬ 
cellulose, whereas in lignified tissues we find cellulose, hemicelluloses and 
lignin, but only traces of pectin [O’Dwyer, 192e5, 1926, 1928; Norris and 
Schryver, 1925]. 

The mechanism in the plant of the transformations indicated above is 
obscure, and few attempts have been made in the laboratory to imitate such 
changes. It would seem that the action of caustic alkalis is rather drastic, nor 
does it approximate to any action likely to take place in the living organism. 
A process of mild oxidation might, however, effect the conversion of pectin 
to an allied substance both in the plant and under laboratory conditions. 
Accordingly, attempts were made to treat pectin with suitable oxidising 
agents, and bromine in the presence of calcium carbonate was first employed, 
with indifferent success. The oxidation was extremely slow, and the products 
obtained were difficult to isolate owing to the presence of unchanged pectin. 
Later, the mild oxidation effected by Fenton’s reagent—hydrogen peroxide 
in the presence of ferrous iron—suggested itself, and this proved to be the 
more useful reagent. 

It will be recalled that the pectin formula of Nanji. Paton and Ling [1925] 
involves a unit consisting of one molecule of arabinose, one molecule of 
galactose and four molecules of galacturonic acid combined as anhydrides in 
a closed ring, the four carboxyl groups being free. From primary considera¬ 
tions it appeared possible that these carboxyl groups might be removed by 
the action of Fenton’s reagent, and if at the same time the ring suffered no 
rupture then a product of the nature of a hexo-pentosan might be obtained. 

As will appear in the experimental section, it was found that the action 
of Fenton’s reagent was more vigorous than anticipated. The reaction was 
difficult to control; at temperatures below 30° no action was evident, whilst 
above 35° the pectin appeared to be oxidised completely away. Once com¬ 
menced at 30° the action was strongly exothermic, control of temperature 
was sometimes difficult and if the temperature rose above 35° the yield of 
products precipitable by alcohol was considerably lowered. 

Products in the form of white powders were obtained in each of a series 
of oxidations carried out on similar samples of a commercial pectin obtained 
from lemons and on calcium pectate similarly derived. These products are 
precipitable by alcohol and bear a strong physical resemblance to the hemi¬ 
celluloses. Their almost complete lack of reducing power and their rather 
high rotatory power suggests that they are polymerised substances, and the 
results of analysis show that they are mixtures of substances whose simplest 
units consist of galactose and galacturonic acid combined in varying propor¬ 
tions, This result is a very surprising one and the original suggestion, that 
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the acid groupings might be eliminated by Fenton’s reagent, breaks down. 
The pectin ring appears to be broken, arabinose is lost and galactose and 
galacturonic acid remain. The reactions involved are probably much more 
complex than indicated by the foregoing, but at present no information is 
available which throws light on any intermediate stage of the completed 
reaction. 

Experimental. 

Preparation of Fenton^s reagent. 

The catalyst employed in this reaction is ferrous acetate, and since this is 
an unstable substance which readily oxidises in the air it is necessary to prepare 
it as required. About five parts by weight of barium acetate and three parts 
of ferrous sulphate are dissolved in a small volume of cold water. The filtered 
solution is employed in the reaction, but since the mixing has to be carried 
out in the cold, the precipitated barium sulphate is in such a fine condition 
that it passes good filter papers to a considerable extent. As will be seen later, 
the presence of barium sulphate tends to raise the ash content of the final 
product to a rather high figure, but this cannot easily be avoided. In some 
cases the barium sulphate was separated at the centrifuge, but this was not 
very satisfactory owing to partial oxidation of the ferrous acetate. 

Oxidation of pectin. 

The pectin employed in this work was a commercial product of good 
quality, with an ash content of 2*2 %, prepared by the method of Wilson 
[1925]. One litre of a smooth solution of 2 % concentration is placed in a 
large beaker and to this is added the iron catalyst as prepared by the method 
indicated above. For 20 g. of pectin approximately 0-2 g. of ferrous iron is 
sufficient. The beaker is placed in a water-bath at 30° and throughout the 
reaction the mixture is stirred as rapidly as possible with a strong stirrer 
provided with vanes. After the addition of iron, which causes the solution 
to stiffen and gel, 50 cc. of hydrogen peroxide (20 vols.) are run in at once, 
after which the viscosity of the solution rapidly diminishes. During the next 
2 hours a further quantity of 150 cc. of hydrogen peroxide is added slowly 
from a dropping funnel and large quantities of carbon dioxide are evolved. 
Unless precautions are taken the temperature of the solution may rise to 50° 
or more and this must on no account be permitted since it is found that the 
yield is much decreased if the temperature is allowed to exceed 35°. The 
surrounding water-bath has therefore to be cooled at this stage of the reaction, 
although unless the temperature of the solution is initially raised to about 30° 
the reaction does not proceed to any extent. At the end of 4 hours the 
solution is filtered and poured into 2 to 4 volumes of alcohol, in which 
a white precipitate appears. This should be filtered off within a few hours, as 
the precipitate becomes greyish after longer contact with alcohol. A further 
small quantity of the product may be obtained by concentrating the alcoholic 
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filtrate under diminished pressure and pouring into alcohol; this product is 
identical with the bulk of the precipitate. The total yield is small, about 
5 % on an average. 

Since the Fenton reaction for the degradation of sugars of one series to 
those of a lower one is usually carried out on the calcium salt of the sugar 
acid, calcium pectate, in the form of a gel in aqueous suspension, was em¬ 
ployed in some eases in lieu of the pectin solution. The calcium pectate gel is 
prepared by adding to a solution of pectin an equal volume of saturated lime 
water. After standing overnight, the resulting gel is thoroughly washed with 
water and suspended in water for the oxidation, which is carried out as pre¬ 
viously described. By using the calcium gel as the starting point, the high 
viscosity which is given by the pectin solution in the early stages is avoided. 
However, there seemed to be no particular practical advantage in this, and 
further there was the grave disadvantage that even more inorganic material 
w as introduced, with a resulting effect on the ash content of the final product. 

Many samples were prepared under various conditions of time, tempera¬ 
ture and concentration of pectin and peroxide, but the (conditions indicated 
previously give the best yield of product, careful control of temperature being 
of major importance. If the reaction is unduly prolonged the oxidation pro¬ 
ceeds to a stage at which no precipitate is given with alcohol. The precise 
nature of the products under these conditions has not been determined but it 
is believed that the pectin is completely oxidised to car])on dioxide and water. 

The ash content of all preparations was high, due to the ash of the original 
pectin and the barium sulphate added with the catalyst. Various attempts 
w’ere made to low’er the ash content. Slight acidification of the dissolved prod net 
with hydrochloric acid, followed by dialysis, was unsuccessful since it was 
found that the products passed through good quality parchment, resembling 
in this respect certain water-soluble hemicelluloses. By repeated solution in 
slightly acidified warm water, filtration and reprecipitation the ash content 
was reduced. The amount of ash remaining, however, was even then (piite 
appreciable; one sample, for instance, was dissolved and reprecipitated many 
times, but still retained nearly 8 % of ash. 

Hydrolysis of the oxidation, prod net. 

An examination of the products of hydrolysis was carried out in some 
detail. A small quantity of the preparation was boiled for several hours with 
1 % sulphuric acid and neutralised while still hot with barium carbonate. 
The precipitated barium sulphate and excess barium carbonate were filtered 
off and the filtrate divided into three portions. 

(i) Phenylhydrazine w^as added and the osazone prepared in the usual 
manner. The purified osazone was obtained in the form of (crystals which 
resembled those described for galactosazone, when examined microscopically. 
Recrystallised from 60 % alcohol, the osazone had m.p. 181°; this is not in 
very close agreement with the recognised melting point of galactosazone— 

Bioohem. 1930 xxiv 20 
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191 ° —but tie presence of small quantities of organic material may cause a 
lowering of the observed melting point. 

(ii) Nitric acid was added to give a concentration of about 25 % and the 
mixture gently heated on a water-bath for several hours. After standing 
overnight, considerable q uantities of mucic acid were precipitated, indicating 
the presence of galactose or a galactose derivative. 

(iii) To the third portion alcohol was added until a whitish precipitate 
appeared; this was filtered off and dissolved in 25 % nitric acid. On treating 
this as in (ii) above, mucic acid was again precipitated. The white precipitate 
was therefore most probably the barium salt of galactiirome acid; this salt 
is soluble in water and would be formed when excess of barium carbonate 
was added to the hydrolysis liquid. Further critical examination was not 
possible owing to the small quantity of material available. Having regard 
to the nature of pectin it is impossible to conceive that the uronic acid present 
could be glycuronic acid; moreover, this acid yields a characteristic osazone, 
which was not detected. The presence of a uronic acid was amply confirmed 
by the results of quantitative analysis which will be discussed later. The two 
substances, galactose and galacturonic acid wer(‘ the only ones detectable in 
the hydrolyvsis liquid. No trace of pentose was found, an observation which 
also was borne out by the results of analysis. 

The progress of hydrolysis was followed under standardised conditions, 
samples being taken from the mixture at definite intervals and reducing sugars 
being determined by the iodimetric method of Baker and Hulton [1920]. The 
results in the following table are given in terms of the iodine equivalent to 
100 g. of the ash-free product, and recalculated to galactose by the use of 
the factor 0*73. 


Table I. 

Rate of hydrolysis of the Fenton product. 

Time in hours 

lodiiio equivalent to 100 g. 

tr 

Calculated as galactose 

0 

If)-17 

S- 

10-08 

(>•5 

2507 

18-88 

1 

31-50 

2300 

2 

37-30 

27-20 

4 

43-01 

31-45 

6 

45-90 

33-58 

8 

49-40 

36-10 

10 

51-20 

37-40 


It will be seen from Table I that the substance gives slight reduction 
before hydrolysis and that hydrolysis with sulphuric acid of the concentration 
employed—1 %—^is slow. The substance is therefore comparatively stable 
and the linkages within the molecule are strong. 

The optical rotation of the samples was determined in some cases and the 
products were found to be strongly dextro-rotatory. Typical results were as 
follows: 

Preparation (i) = -f 

Preparation (ii) [a]^' == -f 161-0^. 

Pectin itself has a specific rotation of the order of 4- 231°. 
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Quantitative analysis. In addition to the determination of ash, estimations 
of total furfuraldehyde by the method of Tollens were carried out, and the 
yield of carbon dioxide obtained on hydrolysis with 12 % hydrochloric acid 
was also determined by the method of Nanji, Paton and Ling [1925]. 

The content of uronic acid anhydride is obtained by multiplying tlie yield 
of carbon dioxide by 4 and is shown in the fourth column of Table II. It is 
also known that the uronic acid anhydrides }neld approximately 16*66 % of 
their weight of furfuraldehyde and consequently tlie theoretical amount of 
furfuraldehyde given by the uronic acid groups in the products can be calcu¬ 
lated. This calculated figure appears in column 5 of Table II and it will be 
seen that within the limits of error this approximates to the actual yield of 
furfuraldehyde obtained experimentally. Hence it is clear that no pentose 
units are present and the conclusion previously arrived at, tliat galactose and 
galacturonic acid are the only products of hydrolysis, is justified. 

Table II. 


Furfuraldehyde 


I^roduct 

A«h 

Carbon 

Ur()ni(‘ 

anhydride 

Calcuiated 

Found 

Xo. 

() 

<) 

b 


() 


() 


, o 

0 

O 

1 

J7-27 

1513 

00-52 

10*f>8 

10*21 

2 

20*05 

14*93 

59*72 

9*95 

10*00 

3 

20*55 

J4 44 

57*76 

9*61 

9*85 

4 

7*08 

13*75 

55*(M> 

9*14 

8*05 

r> 

13 38 

J3-41 

53 04 

8-93 

8*84 

f> 

14*27 

13*20 

53*04 

8*83 

8*41 

7 

10*42 

12*95 

51*80 

8*03 

8*70 

H 

30*98 

12*48 

49*92 

8*31 

8*34 


All results are calculated on an ash-free basi.s. 


The table shows a series of products in which the amounts of galactose 
and galacturonic acid increase and decrease respectively as the table is 
descended. The last product approximates very closely to a simple unit 
corresponding to galactose-monogalacturonic acid (uronit* acid anhydride 
content, 49*4 %) and the first products approach the figure—66*16 % uronic 
acid anhydride—required by a substance whose simplest unit would be 
galactose-digalacturonic acid. It cannot be definitely stated, however, that 
these products represent mixtures of these two acids in polymerised form, 
since there might equally well be present acids whose simple units contain 
three or four galacturonic acid residues combined with galactose. Again, by 
an extension of the series in the opposite direction it may be possible to obtain 
mixtures containing such units as digalactose-monogalacturonic acid. Until 
further research has been carried out it is only possible to say that the 
products of oxidation of pectin are mixtures which yield on hydrolysis galac¬ 
tose and galacturonic acJd in varying proportions, which depend on the 
exact conditions of the reaction. These mixtures probably represent stages in 
the reaction, and were the latter more susceptible to accurate control there 
seems no reason, in theory, why one or other of the constituents of the mixture 
should not solely be obtained, as, in fact, appears to be the case with sample 
No. 8. 

2(i—2 
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Discussion. 

The oxidation of pectin by means of Fenton’s reagent thus follows a wholly 
unexpected course. There is no production of the hexo>pentosan which theore¬ 
tical considerations led us to expect. Nevertheless, the conversion of pectin 
to a mixture of substances with a strong generic resemblance to the hemicellu- 
loses may be said to have been achieved. The two hemicelluloses of beechwood 
isolated by^^O^Dwyer [1926] yielded on hydrolysis arabinose and galacturonic 
acid, and xylose and glycuronic acid respectively. Norris and Preece [1930] 
have recently described hemicelluloses of wheat bran which yield in one 
case two sugars, and in other cases a sugar and a uronic acid on hydrolysis. 
Norman [1929, 1] has isolated hemicelluloses from cereal straws which yield, 
similarly, a uronic acid and pentose and hexose sugars. Schorger and Smith. 
[1916] described a substance which they termed e-galactan, a water-soluble 
and slightly reducing product obtained from the wood of the Western Larch. 
Careful analysis by them showed that galactose was the only sugar present. 
The €-galactan, however, yielded 6*18 % of furfuraldehyde. It would seem 
now that this was undoubtedly due to galacturonic acid and that €-galactan 
is a substance not unlike those produced by us in the oxidation of pectin. The 
6-18 % of furfuraldehyde would be derived from 37’2 % of galacturonic acid 
anhydride, the remaining 62*8 % presumably consisting of anhydro-galactose. 
This corresponds very closely with the simple unit represented by digalactose- 
galacturonic acid. The conviction is therefore growing that the structural 
hemicelluloses will be found to exist universally as conjugated products, whi(‘h 
yield on hydrolysis either two sugars, or, more generally a sugar or sugars, 
and a uronic acid. 

Clearly then, such products as have been obtained by the mild oxidation of 
pectin fall within the category of hemicelluloses or polyuronides as indicated 
above. Meanwhile attempts are being made to separate the products obtained 
into their components. 

Norman [1929, 2] has suggested that the formation of substances of the 
nature of pectin, hemicelluloses and the gums, can be accounted for by the 
mild oxidation of linked hexosan units. This theory therefore receives some 
support from the results described above. Oxidation by means of Fenton’s 
reagent is being applied to natural products related to pectin with a view 
to the publication of further details of the method in the near future. 

Summary. 

1 . Pectin may readily be oxidised by means of Fenton’s reagent. 

2. The reaction temperature must be carefully controlled, and must not 
be lower than 30® nor higher than 35®. 

3. The products of this exothermic reaction are mixtures, yielding on 
hydrolysis, galactose and galacturonic acid. They are possibly polymers con¬ 
taining ma^infy ^alactose-monogalacturonic acid and galactose-digalacturonio 
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acid, although the presence of other conjugated acids containing galactose 
and galacturonic acid is not ruled out. 

4. The products resemble in appearance and general properties the 
structural hemicelluloses, such as those obtained from wheat bran, beech wood 
and cereal straws. 

5. Some support is lent to the view that the hemicelluloses may be formed 
in nature by the protracted mild oxidation of pectin. 
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Of the enzymes involved in purine metabolism, it has been shown that in 
the mammalian embryo xanthine oxidase is one of the last to function and 
does not appear until in late antenatal or early postnatal life. 

AVorking with the livers of embryo pigs, Jones and Austrian [1907, 1, 2] 
could not demonstrate its presence in embryos up to 200 mm. in length. 
Mendel and Mitchtdl [1907, 1907-8], working with embr 3 ^os up to 230 mm., 
came to the same conclusion. These authors found the enzyme to be present 
in the liver of a suckling pig about 7 weeks old; intermediate stages were 
not examined, so the exact time of its appearance in the pig’s liver cannot 
be stated. Wells and Corper [1909], working with liuman foetus, found the 
enzyme to be present in the liver and viscera at full term, but could not 
demonstrate its presence at, or before, the 6th month, it presumably being 
developed between that time and full term. Przylecki and Rogalski [1927], 
working with glycerol extracts of whole embryos, demonstrated the presence 
of the enzyme in embryonic chicks on the 7th day. 

It seemed of interest to determine with greater precision the period in the 
development of the avian embryo at which the enzyme makes its appearance 
in various organs. The earlier studies involved the laborious process of esti¬ 
mating the bases before and after the experimental period. The methylene 
blue anaerobic technique, as first employed in tliis connection by Morgan, 
Stewart and Hopkins [1922] and by Morgan [1926], makes the demonstration 
of the enzyme an easy and rapid affair. 

The organ or tissue is ground up with a measured volume of 2 % sodium 
fluoride solution, and, in order that any xanthine or hypoxanthine originally 
present in the extract may be destroyed (by oxidation under the influence of 
the enzyme), the preparations are allowed to stand for 24 to 48 hours. 

The of the solution if below 6-0 being adjusted to this value, the time 
taken for the reduction of a measured amount of methylene blue is deter¬ 
mined, (a) in the untreated extract as a control, (6) after the addition to the 
extract of a suitable amount of hypoxanthine. 

After treatment as above, the extract by itself reduces very slowly, if at 
all, whereas, when the oxidase is present, the velocity of reduction is greatly 
increased by addition of hypoxanthine. On the other hand, when the 
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enzyme is absent the reduction times of the extract with and without added 
hypoxanthine are found to agree very closely. 

It is clear that the reciprocal of the reduction time gives a not unsatisfactory 
measure of the relative concentration of the enzyme. 

Experimental. 

White Leghorn hens’ eggs were used for the investigation. The eggs, after 
the proper time of incubation, were opened, the embryos removed, washed 
in three changes of distilled water and dried on filter paper. Up to and in¬ 
cluding the 14th day the whole embryos were used; on the 15th day and after, 
tlie dissected organa from several embryos were used. 

Preparations were then made from the embryos or organs. Five volumes 
of 2 % sodium fluoride solution were used for the yolk and yolk sac, and 
If) volumes for all other preparations, with the exception of the pancreases, 
which were ground up with 5 cc. irrespective of their weight. 


Table 1. 


H.T. — Tim© for (iompletc reduction. 

A plus sign in the R.T. columns indicates that the observation ceased before reduction was 
complete, no difference being then observable between the two tul>es compared. 


Ray of 

Nob. of 



K.T. 


incuha- 

(‘inbryos 

Tisvsue 

t — ~ 

... '■ ^ 

Xanthine 

tion 

used 

pr(‘paration 

Control 

Hypoxanthine 

oxidase 

0 

10 

tVhole tunbryos 

11 hrs. 4- 

11 Ill’s. 4- 


8 

3 


10 „ 4 - 

10 „ 


9 

10 


8 „ 4- 

8 4- 


11 

3 


10 „ 4- 

10 „ 4- 

— 

13 

2 

*9 

« „ 4- 

8 „ 4- 


15 

13 

Livers 

4 „ 50 mins 

4 ,, 50 mins. 

- 



„ 

Kidneys 

0 




+ 

0 


37 


4* 

>> 

f ♦ 

Other viscera 

7 




4- 

7 



4- 


10 

7 

Livers 

7 


5 



7 


5 


_ 


„ 

Kidneys 

7 




4- 

1 

r, 

5 


4- 

17 

13 

Livers 

5 


7 



5 


10 



18 

11 

Kidneys 

5 


5 



,5 


5 



»» 


5 




+ 

0 

tt 

13 


+ 

19 

12 

Livers 

4 


43 



4 


47 





Kidneys 

6 




4* 

0 


10 


4- 


„ 

Pancreas 

24 




4- 

7 



4- 

Trace 

20 

5 

Livers 

3 

ft 

12 



3 


12 


_ 


a 

Kidneys 

4 

ft 

7 



0 

ft 

9 

yp 

4- 

»> 

,, 

Panci*eas 

24 

t* 



4" 

11 



4- 

Trace 

♦» 


Heart 

8 




4- 

8 



+ 



a 

Ltmg 

8 




+ 

8 



+ 



>> 

MuseJo 

5 




4- 

5 



4- 

_ 

»» 


Intestines 

6 


32 



0 


32 



»» 

>» 

Gizzard 

5 

tt 



4- 

5 



4- 


21 

4 

Kidneys 

6 

*f 



4- 

0 


10 

»» 

4- 

♦» 

»» 

Panereas 

24 

tf 



4- 

10 


0 


4- 


a 

Livers 

3 


46 



3 


46 





(eggs not chipped) 











it 

1 

9P 

6 

»> 

38 

ft 


5 

ft 

38 




1 

ff 

3 

ft 

40 



3 


40 



»» 

5 

Livers 

2 

ft 

36 



0 


46 

ft 

4- 



(chicks’ heads 
through shell) 











>* 

4 

PP >» 

2 


39 



0 


38 


4- 

24 hii. old 
chicks 

4 

livers 

2 

ft 

39 

ft 


0 

- 

4 

ft 

4- 
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Table II. 


Day of 






R.T. 






iaouba- 


^ _ 




_-- 


— 



Xanthine 

tion 

Preparation 


Control 


Hypoxanthine 

oxidase 

0 

Yolk 

24 hrs. 


+ 

24 

hrs. 



4- 

- 

2 

■ 

24 

99 


4- 

24 

99 



4 , 

- 

3 


24 



4* 

24 

99 



+ 

- 

4 


24 



4- 

24 

99 



4* 


6 


24 

99 


4- 

24 

9 9 



4 . 

~ 


„ sac 

24 

99 


4" 

24 

99 



-(- 

- 

7 


24 



4- 

24 




+ 

-- 

ft 

99 99 

48 

9' 


+ 

11 

99 




Trace 

s 


24 



4- 

24 

99 



4- 

~ 

$p 

99 99 

48 

99 


+ 

11 

99 




Trace 

9 


24 

99 


4 

24 

99 



4- 

“ 

99 

99 99 

4 

99 

3 min 8 . 


1 

99 

15 mms. 


+ 

11 


24 

99 


4- 

24 

99 



4- 



99 99 

1 

99 

45 „ 


0 

99 

35 

»» 



13 


24 

99 


4 

24 

99 



4- 

- 

«• 

99 99 

2 

99 

15 „ 


0 


37 



4 

15 

99 

24 

99 


4* 

24 

99 



4 - 

~ 



2 


35 


1 

•9 

13 

,, 


4 - 

16 

!! M 

1 

99 

50 „ 


1 

• • 

40 



4 - 

18 


9 

99 

30 


0 

99 

30 

!»* 


~ 

»» 


4 

99 

23 „ 


3 

99 

31 



4 

19 

99 

11 

99 


4- 

11 

99 



4- 


f9 

99 99 

6 


26 


0 

9* 

56 



4 - 

20 

99 9 9 

4 

99 

35 „ 


1 

99 

7 



4 

21 


7 

9* 

50 „ 


7 


50 



- 


ft 99 

6 

99 

35 „ 


3 

99 

30 



4' 


From 2 to 5 cc. of the preparations were measured into two vacuum tubes. 
To one was added from 0*2 cc. to 0-5 cc. of a freshly prepared M/100 hypo- 
xanthine solution in phosphate buffer 7*6, and to the control the equivalent 
amount of phosphate buffer. To each was added the same quantity, 0*5 cc. 
to 1 cc., of M/100 methylene blue solution. The tubes were well evacuated, 
placed in a thermostat with a glass side at 37"", and the reduction time noted 
(Tables I and II). 


Disoussion. 

It will be seen from the tables that the method used gave results which 
for the most part were unequivocal. In the majority of the observations, 
which have been assumed to prove the absence of the oxidase, the R.T. 
figures for preparations, respectively with and without added hypoxanthine, 
were practically identical. So frequently was this agreement observed, when 
the tissues had received the treatment described, that a relatively small 
increase in the velocity of reduction due to the addition of hypoxanthine (as 
in the case of the embryo pancreas on and after the 19th day) seems to prove 
that the oxidase was then present in low concentration. 

It will be seen from Table I that the oxidase was present in the kidney 
from the 15th day and in the pancreas from the 19th. In each case the day 
mentioned was the earliest upon which the organ in question was examined 
individually. Before the 16th day whole embryos had to be employed. It is 
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possible that the developing kidney might earlier have contained low con¬ 
centrations of the enzyme; the organ constituting, however, too small a pro¬ 
portion of the whole embryo for this to be detected. It is certain that the 
enzyme w’^as absent from all other organs of the embryo examined up to the 
last day of incubation, w^hen it suddenly developed in the liver. 

On the other hand the evidence seems conclusive in showing (Table II) 
that it may be present in the yolk sac, though not in the yolk, from the 
7th day onwards. Since other authors have found that the yolk sac has 
properties which are not those of an inert membrane it may prove of interest 
to have showui that a catalyst is associated with its structure. 

Przyleckiand Rogalski [1927], as mentioned earlier, found some evidence 
for the existence of the oxidase on the 7th day. It is not clear from their 
papers whether the material they extracted contained the yolk sac or not. 

I have previously [1926] reported a negative result for the pancreas of 
the fowd but the enzyme is undoubtedly present, although in relatively low 
concentration, in the White Leghorn embryo and chick’s pancreas used in 
this research. This may be a question of age, or of activity of the gland and 
wdll need reinvestigation. 

The circiimstaiu^es of the appearance of the oxidase in the liver constitute 
the most interesting point revealed by this investigation. So far as its late 
appearance in this organ is concerned the results are in accordance with wdiat 
has been found in the mammalian embryo; but my observations indicate 
that the appearance is, in the case of the fowd, a highly critical phenomenon. 
I have found consistently that on the last day of the incubation, before the 
chicken has broken the shell, no evidence of the presence of the enzyme in 
the liver can be obtained. Yet by the time a hole is made big enough for 
emergence (representing but a few hours’ activity on the part of the young 
bird) the oxidase is found in the organ in highly effective concentration. 
There is a further increase during the first day after emergence. 

It would seem that any speculations concerning the nature of biological 
catalysts of tliis type must take account of the fact that their appearance in 
a tissue may be of this sudden kind. 

Summary. 

1. The embryo of the chick has been investigated for the presence of 
xanthine oxidase. It is present in the kidney on the 15th day and in the 
pancreas on the 19th day, the earliest days on which tlie individual organs 
were tested. 

2. It is not present in the liver until the 21st day wdien its appearance is 
strikingly sudden. 

My thanks are due to Sir F. G. Hopkins for giving me opportunities for 
making the observations and to Dr Needham for the supply of the embryos 
employed. 
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L. FACTORS AFFECTING THE CATALYTIC 
ACTION OF COPPER IN THE OXIDATION 
OF CYSTEINE. 


By CONRAD ARNOLD ELVEHJEM 
(National R(‘seareh Conncil Fellow, Washington). 

Front the Biochemical Laboratory, Camhridyv. 

(Received March 3rd, 1930.) 

The catalytic effect of salts of copper and other metals on the oxidation of 
cysteine was first demonstrated by Mathews and Walker [1909]. The greatest 
activity was obtained in a neutral solution of cysteine and the least in an 
acid solution. In spite of this work the reaction was considered for many 
years to be one of autoxidation in which the cysteine, when under favourable 
conditions, is oxidised directly by atmospheric oxygen. However, the so-called 
autoxidation was shown by Warburg and Sakuma [1923] to be due entirely 
to the presence of heavy metals, and to be to a large extent inhibited by 
KCN, the effect of which they ascribed to the formation of an inactive com¬ 
pound with the heavy metals present. 

Toda [1926] showed that the addition of iron accelerated the reduction 
of methylene blue by cysteine and that this reaction was inhibited by KCN. 
Harrison [1927] found that copper was also active in stimulating the anaerobic 
oxidation of cysteine and thioglycollic acid, and that cyanide was equally 
effective in the inhibition of the reaction under these conditions as in aerobic 
oxidation. These observations undoubtedly prove that the oxidation of 
cysteine in any appreciable amount takes place only in the presence of certain 
heavy metals. 

The catalytic effect of heavy metals on the oxidation of cysteine has been 
used by Warburg [1927] for the quantitative determination of these elements 
when present in minute traces. He found that pyrophosphate inhibited the 
activity of iron and manganese completely, but did not affect the action of 
copper in the oxidation of cysteine. He could therefore determine quantita¬ 
tively small amounts of copper in the presence of iron and manganese by 
following the rate of oxygen uptake with cysteine in a pyrophosphate buffer 
solution under fixed conditions. 

Apart from these studies very little work has been done on the various 
factors influencing the action of copper in the oxidation of cysteine. Dixon 
and Tunnicliffe [1923], before the importance of the presence of heavy metals 
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was realised, made a very complete study of the factors affecting the oxida¬ 
tion of cysteine, as well as of glutathione and thioglycollic acid. It is difficult 
to say, however, whether the oxidation obtained in the case of these sulphydryl 
compounds was due to the presence of iron, copper, or even other metals. 
A study of the factors operative when copper alone is responsible for the 
oxidation is, therefore, important. 

' The fact that copper may interfere when cysteine is used for the study of 
oxidase activity was recently demonstrated by Keilin [1930], who used the 
rate of cysteine oxidation to determine the activity of an oxidase-cytochrome 
system. When he added M/100 p 3 rrophosphate to the mixture of cysteine, 
cytochrome, and oxidase, in an orthophosphate buffer at 7»3, to determine 
if any of the activity was due to free iron, which pyrophosphate would inhibit, 
he found that there was a great acceleration in the oxygen uptake rather than 
an inhibition. Keilin suggests tliat this acceleration is due to the action of 
pyrophosphate on the copper which may be present in the heart muscle 
preparation used as the source of oxidase. A quantitative determination of 
copper shows that there is a sufficient amount of this element present to 
account for the increased oxygen uptake observed. 

Dixon and Elliott [1929] found that the addition of small concentrations 
of pyrophosphate caused a slight acceleration in the respiration of liver in 
buffer solutions. This may also be due to the action of pyrophosphate on the 
copper in the liver, because no acceleration was observed in the case of muscle 
which is much lower in copper. Of course in the direct measurements on 
tissues the action of pyrophosphate is complicated by the presence of iron. 

The following experiments are recorded to explain this phenomenon as 
well as to demonstrate other factors which affect the catalytic properties of 
copper. 


Experimental. 

All the measurements were made aerobically and the rate of oxygen uptake 
was measured in Barcroft differential manometers. The right hand flask of 
the apparatus contained in most cases 3 cc. of buffer solution including the 
cysteine and copper additions. Equivalent amounts of buffer solution were 
always placed in the left hand flask together with similar amounts of muscle 
tissue, when measurements were made with muscle as a source of copper. 
0*3 cc. of 10 % NaOH was placed in a small tube fused to the bottom of each 
flask. The apparatus was shaken in a water-bath at either 20'^ or 37"^, Three 
to five minutes were allowed for equilibration, then the stopcocks closed, and 
readings taken at definite intervals. Extreme care was taken to free the flasks 
from any traces of copper by washing them with cleaning solution, tap water, 
HCl, tap water, and finally rinsing them several times with redistilled water. 

All solutions and reagents were especially prepared to eliminate traces of 
copper. The water used was redistilled from an all glass apparatus. 

Cysteine hydrochloride. Pure cysteine hydrochloride was prepared by 
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recrystallising twice from concentrated redistilled HOP. The crude cysteine 
hydrochloride was dissolved in the least amount of hot HCl necessary for 
complete solution, the solution cooled on ice, and the crystals filtered. After 
this process had been twice repeated, the crystals were dried in a vacuum 
desiccator over calcium chloride and sodium hydroxide. The purity of this 
preparation is demonstrated by the exceedingly low oxygen uptake recorded 
when it is subjected to optimum conditions of oxidation. A considerable loss 
of cysteine is encountered, in this method, but the quality of the product 
justifies the loss. Tlie cysteine hydrochloride was brought to the proper 
with pure NaOH before bf^ing added to the mixture. 

PyrophosphaU\ A concentrated solution of sodium pyrophosphate was 
made, filtered, adjusted to approximately pi^ 8-(). at which pji copper pyro¬ 
phosphate is soluble, and cooled with ice to allow the salt to crystallise. The 
salt was filtered off and dried at lOO*^. Mjb and MjlO solutions of sodium 
pyrophosphate were made by dissolving the theoretical amount in water and 
adjusting the in most cases to 7*6, with N HCl. 

Sodium hydroxide. Sodium hydroxide free from iron and copper was pre¬ 
pared by first allowing a 40 % solution to stand for several days and decanting 
the clear solution from any precipitate formed. A 02 3/ solution was then 
made and treated in the same manner. 

Phosphate buffer. This was made according to Clark and Lubs from acid 
potassium phosphate and sodium hydroxide. The 0-2 3/ solution of acid 
phosphate was allowed to stand several days to precipitate any iron or cop})er. 
After adding the proper amount of NaOH to give the desired p^, the solution 
was diluted to 3//15 or 3//30 concentration. 

Borate buffer. This was made from 3//20 borax and 3//5 boric acid 
according to the table of Palitzsch. These salts were used directly without 
further purification, but blank determinations showed that they contained 
very little copper. 

Copper solution. Made by diluting a standard solution of copper sulphate 
containing 0*1 mg. Cu per 1 cc, to give one which contained 1 >. 10“^ mg. 
Cu per 0* 1 cc. 

Blank determinations were made first in order to determine the purity 
of the cysteine hydrochloride and the buffer solutions used. The oxygen 
uptake was measured with cysteine in Mjlb orthopliosphate buffer 7*6, 
and also with cysteine in the phosphate buffer containing 3f/100 pyrophos¬ 
phate. Similar measurements were made with Kahlbaum’s cysteine (nach 
Prof. Warburg) to compare the degree of purity of the two samples. The 
results in Table I show that the cysteine prepared by recrystallisation con¬ 
tained less metal than the Kahlbaum preparation. The addition of pyro¬ 
phosphate increased the oxygen uptake in both cases very slightly. This increase 
was not due entirely to any possible metals in the pyrophosphate but to a 
large extent to the accelerating action of the pyrophosphate on the slight 

^ I am indebted to Dr M. Dixon for suggesting this method of purification. 
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amount of copper in the solutions used. When larger amounts of pyrophos¬ 
phate were used, the oxygen uptake was no higher. One of the manometers 
in each series was generally used for a blank run and the oxygen uptake due 
to cysteine alone was always deducted in calculations involving an absolute 
amount of copper, but not in the results where only relative values were 
required. Whenever a relatively large oxygen uptake was observed in the 
blank, the contaminated solution was replaced by a new one. It is very 
difficult to prevent contamination when dealing with such minute quantities, 
therefore the solutions used for each series were never pipetted from the 
stock solution but from aliquots. 

Table I. Oxygen consumption by pure cysteine, 

mm.3 oxygen absorbc-d per hour 

Cysteine if/15 buffer Buffer plus i//l 00 JMaJVb 

No. 1 1-2 5*0 

Kahlbaum 5*4 12*5 

Effect of pyrophosphate. 

Results demonstrating the accelerating action of pyrophosphate on a heart 
muscle preparation of oxidase are given in Fig. 1. The concentrated heart 
muscle suspension was prepared by Dr Keilin according to his usual pro¬ 
cedure [Keilin, 1929]. lOcc. of this strong suspension was diluted to 50 cc. 
with Mjlb phosphate buffer p^ 7*0 and 1-5 cc. of the diluted mixture used in 
the Barcroft flask, or an amount equivalent to 0*3 cc. of the strong mixture. 



Fig. 1. Effect of pyrophosphate on the activity 
of copper in muBiie tissue. 8 mg. cysteine 
in ^ cc. phosphate buffer 7*6. A, pyro¬ 
phosphate alone. B, muscle alone. C, 
muscle -1“ pyrophosphate. D, 2 x 10“^ mg. 
copper -f pyrophosphate. 



Fig. 2. Effect of pyrophosphate on the activity 
of copper solutions. 8 mg. cysteine in 
3 cc. phosphate buffer 7*6. A, copper 
alone 4 x 10“* mg. Cu. B, same amount 
of copper + pyrophosphate. 


Each' flask contained a final volume of 3 cc. of orthophosphate buffer together 
with the various additions. A, contained the buffer plus M/100 pyrophos¬ 
phate; B, the buffer plus muscle alone; G, the buffer plus muscle and pyro¬ 
phosphate; D, the buffer plus 2 x 10 -* mg. Cu with pyrophosphate. The rate 
of oxidation with the same amount of muscle is twice as rapid in the presence 
of pyrophosphate as in the buffer solution alone. The rate obtained with 
0-3 cc. strong muscle suspension with pyrophosphate is about the same as 
that with 2 x 10-* mg. Cu under the same conditions. Therefore, 0-3 cc. 
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contains about 2 x 10“^ mg. Cu. A determination of Cu in 75 cc. of the 
muscle suspension by the method of Elvehjem and Lindow [1929] gave a 
copper content of ()-()006 mg. Cu per 0*3 cc. Only about one-tliird of the 
copper present is therefore available for catalytic action. This is not sur¬ 
prising because undoubtedly a large proportion of the copper present comes 
from the sand used during the preparation (the muscle pulp contains con¬ 
siderably more copper than that attributed to the heart muscle itself), and 
all the copper is made soluble only by ignition and extraction with strong 
HCl. Several otlier determinations gave results of similar order. 

Pyrophosphate has the same accelerating action whether the source of 
copper is muscle tissue suspension or soluble copper sulphate. In the presence 
of 4 X 10“^ mg. Cu the rate of oxidation is almost three times as rapid when 
pyrophosphate is added as when the phosphate buffer is used alone. Curves 
demonstrating the differences in the rate of oxidation are given in Fig. 2. 



Fig. 3. Action of HgS in presence and absence 
of pyrt)pho8phaUi. 8 mg. cysteine and 
4 X 10“* mg. coppt^' in 3 cc. phosphate 
buffer pu 7 0. A. copper alone. B, copper 
4' HjS. C, copjx>r, HjS and pyrophosphate. 
D, copper and pyrophosphate. 



Fig. 4. Effect of phosphate buffer concen¬ 
tration on the activity of copper. 8 mg. 
cysteine and 4 x 10“* mg, copper in 3 cc. 
phosphate buffer. A» A//15 buffer. 
B, J//20. C, A//30. D, if/60. 


This difference in activity is more readily explained by the inhibitory 
effect of the phosphate bufl’er than by the accelerating action of the pyro¬ 
phosphate. The actual inhibitory effect of M/15 orthophosphate buffer pjj 7*6 
was noticed when the influence of HgS on the catalysis was studied. The addi¬ 
tion of sulphide decreased the activity of the copper in the presence of pyro¬ 
phosphate, but a decided increase was observed in the case of the buffer 
solution alone. The oxygen uptake of the different solutions is given in Fig. 3. 
The inhibitory action of sulphides agrees with the earlier results obtained 
with HgS and is probably due to the formation of copper sulphide, but the 
accelerating effect must be explained in another way. Since the HoS was 
added as an aqueous solution of NaaS (0-3 cc. M/100 Na^S per 3 cc.), the 
increased action is probably due to the dilution of the buffer solution. The 
copper becomes more soluble or more available in the more dilute solution. 
Fig. 4 shows that dilution actually hastens the rate of oxygen consumption. 
Decided increases in the rate are noted as the buffer is diluted from M/15 
to M/20 and M/30, but further dilution causes very little change in the 
reaction. 
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Effect of hydrogen ion concentration. 

These facts suggest that the solubility of the copper in the buffer solution 
is the limiting factor. If a weak solution of copper sulphate is added to the 
phosphate buffer at ^ precipitate of copper phosphate is formed imme¬ 

diately, but if the same amount of copper is added to a pyrophosphate solution 
at the same no precipitate is formed. Variations in the undoubtedly 
change the solubility of the copper and thus should bring about certain 
differences in the rate of oxygen consumption. Results of the measurements 
made at different H ion concentrations for M/15 and M/30 phosphate, and 
for M/lb phosphate plus pyrophosphate are given in Fig. 5. In the case of 
M/15 phosphate variations in the have no significant effect on the oxidation 
rate, because at this concentration the added copper is changed to insoluble 
copper phosphate at all degrees of acidity. However, wlien the lower con¬ 
centration of phosphate was used a maximum activity was noted at p^i 7*6. 



Fig. 5. The effect of ^ on the activity of copper in different buffer solutioriH. Oxygen uptake 
at the end of 30 minutes. 8 nig. cysteine and 4 x 10“^ mg. copper. A, i¥/15 phosphate buffer. 
B, J1//30 phosphate buffer. C, ii/.15 phosphate buffer i pyrophosphate. 



Fig. (5. The solubility of copper in different buffer solutions. 25 cc. buffer solution with 01 mg. 
copper. A, if/15 phosphate buffer. B, borate buffer. C, if/30 phosphate buffer. D, i//15 
phosphate buffer + pyrophosphate. 

The copper is most soluble at this H ion concentration and decreases in 
solubility as the solution becomes more alkaline. The presence of pyrophos¬ 
phate gives some increase in activity over M/30 buffer at p^ 7-6, but a 
inaximum is obtained at p^ 8*0 with a decrease as the is further increased. 
Since copper pyrophosphate is soluble iu more alkaline solutions than copper 
phosphate, it is possible for the maximum activity to occur at a higher 
Ph- Borate buffer solutions were used for pjj values above 8*0. The oxygen 
uptake with pyrophosphate in phosphate buffer and in borate buffer at p^ 8*0 
was measured under the same conditions. Identical results were obtained 
showing that the type of buffer in which the pyrophosphate acts has no 
influence on the rate of reaction. 
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In order to demonstrate that the suggested changes in solubility occur, 
the solubility of a definite amount of copper at the various H ion concen¬ 
trations was determined. 0*1 mg. of Cu was added to 25 cc. of the buffer 
solution adjusted to the proper allowed to stand 2 hours, filtered, and 
the amount of copper remaining in the filtrate determined. 3 cc. of Af/lO 
Na^PgO^ were added to the solution containing the pyrophosphate. The 
percentage of soluble copper is plotted against in Fig. 6. 

Although it is difficult to compare the solubility curves with those obtained 
by oxygen consumption, because the former were measured when O-l mg. Cu 
was used with 25 cc. of buffer, and the latter when 0*0004 mg. was used with 
3 cc. of buffer, it is readily seen that the curves are similar for the phosphate 
buffer on the alkaline side of 7*6 and for the pyrophosphate buffer on the 
alkaline side of p^^ 8*0. The retarding action of increased alkalinity in either 
of the buffers is due to the formation of insoluble copper salts. The slope 
of the oxygen uptake curves on the acid side of pjj 7*6 and 8*0 cannot be 
explained by the solubility of the copper in relation to the buffer, because the 
solubility increases with the increased acidity in all cases. 



Minutes 


Fig. 7, Coraparisou of copj>er activity with 
and without buffer. 8 uig. cysteir»e and 
2 X Itr"* nig. copper. A, cysteine in buffer 
G-8. B, cysteine alone py 6-8. C, cys¬ 
teine in buffer 7 0. D, cysteine alone 
p„ 7-6. 



Fig. 8. Effect, of copjier conc*eritration on the 
rate of oxidation. 8 mg. cysteine in M 15 
phosphate buffer pn b*0 with J7 100 
pyrophosphate. A, 0-5 x lO"'* mg. Cu. 
B, 1 X 10"^ mg. C'u. C, 2 x Hr* mg. Cu. 


Because the solubility determinations were made on the buffer solutions 
alone without the addition of cysteine, the decreasing activity with increased 
acidity may be attributed to the action of cysteine. The cysteine is un¬ 
doubtedly the active factor because the slopes of the curves are identical 
irrespective of the buffer used. The same oxygen consumption is obtained 
whether the oxidation is carried out in buffer solution, or in water solution 
where the cysteine itself is used as the buffer. The results of these experiments 
are given in Pig, 7. If a line be drawn in Pig. 6 between p^ 6*8 and 8*0 which 
has the same slope as the curve for oxygen uptake in Fig. 5, it will intersect 
the solubility curves at jE>jj 7*2 for ilf/15 phosphate, at p^ 7*6 for ilf/3() phos¬ 
phate, and at jojj 8*0 for pyrophosphate. The optimum oxygen uptake for the 
different solutions is actually observed at these pn . 

The retarding effect of cysteine in more acid solutions cannot be explained 
by the insolubility of a copper-cysteine complex, for, although copper forms 
Bioohem. 1930 xxiv 
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a precipitate with cysteine at pjj 6-0 and below, no precipitate is formed 
between 6*0 and 8*0 even though 1 to 2 mg. Cu are added to 10 mg. 
cysteine. However, an inactive copper-cysteine complex may be more readily 
formed in acid solutions than in neutral or alkaline solutions. Further 
reference to this complex will be made when the results obtained at are 
presented. 

Since the rate of oxidation of cysteine is greatest with pyrophosphate in 
buffer solution at pjj 8*0, the buffer and tlie cysteine are exerting the least 
retarding effect, and, therefore, this H ion concentration should give the 
proper conditions for the quantitative determination of copper. The curves 
in Fig. 8 show that the rate of oxidation of 8 mg. cysteine in 3 cc. M/16 
phosphate or borate buffer at 8*0 and containing iV//100 pyrophosphate is 
directly proportional to the copper present for amounts below 4x 10"^ mg. Cu. 
This procedure is quite similar to that used by Warburg [1927] for the deter¬ 
mination of copper except that a low concentration of pyrophosphate in a 
rather dilute buffer is used in place of a strong pyrophosphate buffer alone. 
This method allows the use of more dilute buffer solutions because the ortho¬ 
phosphate forms a more efficient buffer than p\Tophosphate. 


Interfering action of iron. 

The above results were obtained when copper was the only heavy metal 
present, but the interfering effect of other metals must also be considered. 
Addition of iron in amounts equivalent to the copper, or to 2 to 3 times the 
amount of copper, does not affect the oxygen uptake materially as is shown 
in Table II. The iron was added as ferric chloride which was prepared free 
from traces of copper. The failure of small amounts of iron to interfere is, of 
course, in agreement with Warburg’s findings. However, if larger amounts 
of iron (0*02 mg., approximately equivalent to the amount present in 0*5 cc. 
whole blood) are used, a very large inhibition is observed. The amount of 
inhibition decreases as the amount of pyrophosphate used is increased but 
the normal rate is not reached even if Mj6 pyrophosphate, suggested by 


Table II. Effect of iron on the catalytic action of copper in the presence 

of pyrophosphate. 


Phosphate 

buffer 

if/15 jph s o 


»» Pb. *^*0 

if/15 7 8 

„ 7*6 

»♦ fi 


Conditions of cysteine oxidation 


mm.® oxygen i)er 
i hour 


Pyro- 

Copper 

Iron 

Temp. 


Copper 

phosphate 

mg. X 10~* 

mg. X 10~'* 

"" C. 

Copper 

-f-iron 

if/JOO 

4 

4 

20 

1420 

1360 

if 

2 

400 


86*7 

23*0 

M/30 

1 

7J 

99 

50-7 

80*1 

M/100 

1 


99 

35-4 

16*0 

M/5 8*0 

1 

2(X) 


58*3 

48*0 

ilf/10 

1 

9i 

99 

46-7 

34*8 

M/10 

1 

r* 

37 

63*3 

64*3 

M/8 

1 

»» 

ft 

72*9 

70*8 


Recovery 

% 

960 

260 

69*0 

46*0 

83*0 

750 

860 

97-0 
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Warburg, is added. Warburg’s figures show the same effect; when he added 
0*02 mg. Fe together with 2 x 10' ^ mg. Cu to M/5 pyrophosphate at pn 7-0 
only an 80 % recovery was obtained. 

Figures given in Table II show' that a complete recovery of copper is never 
obtained, although the procedure is modified as to concentration of pyro¬ 
phosphate, etc., w^hen the reaction is carried out at 20''. When the oxidation 
takes place at 37" wdth rather high concentrations of pyrophosphate, the rate 
in the presence of relatively large amounts of iron is practically identical with 
that obtained with copper alone. The retarding effect of iron in the presence 
of pyrophosphatf3 is moat probably due to the formation of insoluble ferric 
pyrophosphate which inactivates some of the copper. There are two reasons 
for this viewx Firstly, it is knowm that iron pyrophosphate is soluble in 
alkaline solutions only in the presence of excess pyrophosphate, and the 
addition of more pyrophosphate increases the recovery of copper; secondly, 
ferric pyrophosphate is more soluble at 37" than at 20" and the recovery of 
copper is better at 37". The latter fact can be demonstrated by taking two 
solutions of pyrophosphate at pjj 7*0 and adding a few drops of dilute iron 
solution t(> one at 37" and the other at 20", the precipitate formed, upon the 
addition of iron, disappears most rapidly in the first solution. 

The complete recovery of copper in the presence of iron at 37" is further 
demonstrated when the copper content of a solution from the ash of liver 
is determined by this method and by the method of Elvehjem and Lindow 
[1929], 140 mg. Cu w^as found by the first method and 125 mg. Chi by the 
latter. These results agree (‘xceedingly w^ll when one considers that the copper 
content of tlie sample analys(»d w’as of the order of 1 ■ lO-*^ mg. in one case 
and 0-1 mg. in the other. They further show that there are no other elements 
in the ash of liver w'hich accelerate the oxidation of the cysteine in the presence 
of pyrophosphate. 


Effect of temperature. 

It is interesting to note that the optimum pjj at the higher temperature 
(37") is no longer at 8*0 but nearer 7*0. This is not merely a temperature 
effect, because in a number of carefully controlled experiments the oxygen 
consumed per 30 minutes in the presence of 1 x 10"^ mg. C^u at 7*0 
w^as found to be 32-36 mm.^ at 20" and 50-54 at 37°, but 80-85 for p^j 7*0 
at the latter temperature. The relation of to the oxygen uptake at 37" in 
the presence of pyrophosphate is shown in Fig. 9. An optimum is observed 
at Pjj 7*0 with a rapid falling off as p^j 6*6 is reached. The pyrophosphate 
curve for 20" is replotted in this figure to show the relationship of the tw'o. 

The fact that the inhibiting action of cysteine is decreased in acid solution 
at 37" allows one to make several other observations on the activity of copper. 
Firstly, curve C in Fig. 9 shows that even in the less alkaline solution pyro¬ 
phosphate is still needed for the optimum activity of the copper. The uptake, 
however, is higher with phosphate alone at 37" than at 20" and the p^ curve 
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is similar to the solubility curve, which further proves that the retarding 
effect of the more acid solution is due to the inactive copper-cysteine complex 
formed. 

Greater activity of the copper is not obtained by carrying out the reaction 
in water, with cysteine instead of phosphate as a buffer. Undoubtedly in the 
absence of phosphate the copper is precipitated as hydroxide instead of copper 
phosphate, because it can be shown that a precipitate is formed when a dilute 
solution of copper sulphate is brought to 7-0. Fig. 10 gives the results 
obtained when the oxygen consumption was measured in a watery solution, 
phosphate solution, or a phosphate plus pyrophosphate solution. The activity 
without the pyrophosphate is similar whether in watery or phosphate solution, 
but considerably lower than when pyrophosphate is added. Results of the 
same order were obtained when heart muscle preparation was used as the 
source of copper. 



Fig. 9. The effect of pn on the activity of copper at 37^. Oxygen uptake at the end of 
30 minutes with 8 mg. cysteine and 4 >. 10 mg. copper. A, with pyrophosphate. B, same 
conditions at 20^. C, without pyrophosphate. 



Fig. 10. The influence of buffer on the activity 
of copper at 37"'. 8 mg. cysteine and 
1 X 10“^ mg. copper at ?),j 7-0. A, without 
buffer. B, phosphate buffer. C, buffer -f 
pyrophosphate. 



Fig. 11. The effects of HgS on the activity of 
coppt?r. 8 mg. cysteine and 1 x 10~* mg. 
copper in Af/15 phosphate Pn 7 0 with 
pyrophosphate. A, copper + M/1000 HjS. 
B, copper alone. 


Secondly, by working at the higher temperature a high rate of oxygen 
uptake is obtained over a relatively wide range, which allows a study of 
the effect of pa on inhibition by H^S. A typical result obtained by the addi¬ 
tion of HjS at jOa 7-0 is given in Fig. 11. The percentage inhibition at this 
Pa is but the amount decreases at higher pg values and 40 to 60 % is 
obtained at pg 7-6. At pg 8-0 very little inhibition is observed and in some 
cases an actual increase results by the addition of H^S, possibly due to the 
oxidation, of the sulphide. 
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Krebs [1929] found that copper as well as other heavy metals catalyses 
the oxidation of sulphides. It is difficult, however, to compare his results 
with these experiments because he worked with very high concentrations of 
sulphide (0*5 M) and used the sulphide without buffer. The solution was 
undoubtedly quite alkaline, because when similar reactions were carried out 
in N HCl the rate of oxidation was very slow. 

Further observations on the activity of copper, which need merely be 
recorded without including the complete experimental results because they 
only confirm previous work, are the following. The activity is entirely un¬ 
affected by the presence of carbon monoxide but is inhibited to at least 95 % 
of the total by M/IOOO KCN. M/lOO sodium pyrophosphate is the optimum 
concentration for the activity of copper in absence of iron, but M/5 may be 
used without any interference. However, when the concentration is decreased 
to M/1CK)0 a definite falling off in the activity is observed and considerably 
less than 50 % of the total activity is obtained with M/3000 pyrophosphate. 

Discussion. 

Altliough the work presented in this paper deals entirely with the quanti¬ 
tative study of the catalytic action of copper in the oxidation of cysteine, the 
results have undoubtedly a broader significance. It would be entirely erroneous 
to say that the facts observed in this particular system can be applied directly 
to the action of copper on other compounds, but the tremendous activity of 
this element in the oxidation of cysteine under optimum conditions may 
explain how the presence or absence of minute traces of it can bring about 
profound changes in plant and animal phenomena. 

The optimum conditions observed in the case of cysteine may be totally 
different from those for the optimum oxidation of other compounds, even 
such as thioglycollic acid and glutathione which closely resemble cysteine. 
Independent studies need to be made for each of the materials activated by 
copper. 

All the factors shown to be necessary for the optimum activity of copper 
are ordinarily present in most plants and animals. Copper is universally 
distributed in small amounts in all plants and animals thus far analysed 
[Lindow, Elvehjem, and Peterson, 1929]. The optimum at is between 
7*0 and 7*6 which is the hydrogen ion concentration associated with a large 
portion of living matter. Copper is more active in the presence of pyrophos¬ 
phate and Lohmann [1928] has found pyrophosphate in the muscle of certain 
animals and in yeast, while Eggleton and Eggleton [1929] have reported its 
presence in blood. 

Summary, 

1. The oxygen uptake of a system of cysteine and heart muscle prepara¬ 
tion in orthophosphate buffer 7«6 is increased two or threefold by the 
addition of pyrophosphate. 
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2. The same acceleration is obtained when the muscle preparation is re¬ 
placed by a minute amount of copper salts. The increased rate of oxidation 
in the presence of pyrophosphate is due to the formation of copper pyro¬ 
phosphate, which is more soluble at 7-6 than copper phosphate and there¬ 
fore more catalytically active. 

3. Curves are presented to show^ the rate of cysteine oxidation by copper 
in phosphate buffers of different concentrations, and in a phosphate buffer plus 
pyrophosphate at varying hydrogen ion concentrations. 

4. A study of the solubility of copper in different buffer solutions shows 
the decreased activity with increased to be due to the formation of in¬ 
soluble copper phosphates. The decrease of activity, as the pjj becomes more 
acid, can only be explained by the formation of a soluble inactive copper- 
cysteine complex. 

5. The optimum activity of copper in phosphate buffers containing pyro¬ 

phosphate occurs at pjj 8-0 at 20^". At this hydrogen ion concentration the rate 
of oxidation is directly proportional to the copper present, providing the 
copper is not in excess of 4 10 mg. Cu, and thus provides a method for 

the quantitative estimation of minute amounts of copper. 

6. Eelatively large amounts of iron inhibit the activity of copper in the 
presence of pyrophosphate. This retarding effect can be eliminated by using 
larger concentrations of pyrophosphate and by carrying out the reaction at 
37°. At 37° the optimum activity is observed at 7*0, and this is un¬ 
doubtedly due to the fact that the copper-cysteine complex is less readily 
formed at the higher temperature. 

7. The inhibiting action of cysteine at pjj 7*0 disappears at 37°, but the 
copper is sufficiently insoluble in buffer or watery solutions even at this 

to prevent its complete activity in the absence of pyrophosphate. 

8. il//1000 HgS inhibits the activity of copper in phosphate buffers con¬ 
taining pyrophosphate to the extent of 60 to 70 % at pj^ 7*0, but the degree 
of inhibition is much less at higher p^ values. 


I wish to thank Sir F, G. Hopkins and Dr D. Keilin for their interest 
and advice. 
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Fumarase is the name given by Batelli and Stern [1911] to the enzyme in 
animal tissues capable of converting fumaric acid into malic acid. It was 
shown by Einbeck [1919] that the reaction reached equilibrium when three- 
quarters of the fumaric acid had been changed, and by Dakin [1922] that the 
malic acid so formed was entirely in the laevo-form. Clutterbuck [1927, 1928] 
followed polarimetrically the production of /-malic acid from fumaric acid 
under the influence of the muscle and liver enzyme, and found that the 
reaction followed a linear course until the equilibrium state was almost 
reached. He also showed that the velocity of the action was influenced by 
salts, phosphates at pn 7-2 producing a marked activation, and chlorides, 
bromides, fluorides and nitrates an inhibition. 

Quastel and Whetham [1924] reported that fumarase was present in very 
small amount in B. coli communis. It was shown by Woolf [1929] that the 
fumarase activity, in the experiments of these workers, was masked by a side 
reaction, which could be inhibited by 2 or 4 % propyl alcohol; in presence of 
this inhibitor B. coli communis displayed great fumarase activity. Woolf 
reported that with the bacterial enzyme reaction curves were obtained similar 
to those given by Clutterbuck for the animal preparations, the velocity of 
conversion of fumaric acid remaining constant for the greater part of the 
reaction. He also showed that phosphat-es had an accelerating eft’ect on the 
enzyme at 1-i. 

Although there are many known cases of enzyme activity being accelerated 
or retarded by salts, there are hardly any enz 3 Tnes for which such effects 
have been studied in detail. Such an investigation has been carried out by 
M}Tback [1926] on salivary amylase. As is well known, sodium chloride has 
a marked accelerating action on this enzyme. Myrback studied the effect of 
this salt, as well as the action of bromides, iodides, nitrates and chlorates, 
all of which activate the enzyme. He showed that at any given increasing 
concentrations of the salt gave first of all an increasing activation, until a 
maximum effect was obtained which did not change with increase of salt. 
The curve relating salt concentration to increase in enzyme velocity seemed 
to be a rectangular hyperbola, or “Michaelis curve,’’ suggesting that the salt, 
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or one of its ions, combined with the enzyme, the amylase-salt complex being 
more active than the free amylase. The presence of the salt did not markedly 
change the affinity of the enzyme for its substrate, so that the salt combined 
with the enzyme at some group other than that concerned in binding the 
substrate. On studying the effect of on the activity of the free enzyme 
and of the various enzyme-salt compounds, he found that the latter were 
active over a wider pjj range than the salt-free preparation. The pjj-activity 
curves were related together like the dissociation-residue curves of an ampho¬ 
lyte, in which the of the H* and the OH' ions was shifted to various 
extents by the added salts. He concluded that the enzyme was an ampholyte, 
which was catalytically active only in its undissociated or isoelectric form. 
Combination with a salt altered the degree of dissociation of the enzyme, 
and hence the proportion of the enzyme in the active form at any given . 

It seemed desirable to. study the effects of salts on fumarase, and the 
present paper gives the results of the first part of this investigation. The salts 
used were the phosphate, citrate and sulphate of sodium. The sodium was 
always present in large concentration, being used to neutralise the substrate 
as well as the added acid, and its influence (if any) on the reaction velocity 
may be taken as constant in all the experiments described. The effects observed 
can therefore be attributed to the added anions. The phenomena fit in exactly 
with the idea that the enzyme is an ampholyte acting only in the isoelectric 
form, and that it combines with anions, the fumarase-anion complex being 
an ampholyte with different p^ values, as suggested by Myrback for salivary 
amylase. 


Experimental. 

The enzyme preparation used throughout this work was a suspension of 
B, coli communis. The organism was grown on the surface of tryptic broth 
agar in Petri dishes for 2 days. The growth was taken up in distilled water 
and thoroughly washed by centrifuging several times. It was then again 
suspended in water, aerated for a few hours and shaken mechanically to 
ensure an even suspension. This stock preparation of the “resting” organism 
was stored in the refrigerator. It was generally used within a fortnight of 
preparation, though it retained its activity unimpaired for several weeks at 
least. Immediately before use the organism was again washed several times 
with distilled water to remove any trace of salts produced by autolysis, then 
made up to a suitable strength with distilled water and shaken in the machine. 
In this way an enzyme preparation could be obtained free from all salts or other 
soluble materials. The actual experiments rarely lasted more than 18 hours, 
and during this period there was no significant enzyme destruction or bacterial 
disintegration, since the reaction velocity remained constant even for a much 
longer period, and the enzyme remained associated with the cells, the super¬ 
natant fluid after centrifuging being entirely inactive. The effects observed, 
therefore, may be regarded as given by the enzyme in vivo. 
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The long initial linear portion of the curve, when the equilibrium is 
approached from the fumaric acid side, made it possible to take the initial 
velocity as proportional to the malic acid produced in a given time, even 
when the reaction had progressed a considerable distance. It was thus possible 
to obtain large polarimetric readings, and thereby to obtain a very accurate 
measurement of the reaction velocity. We have always obtained this initial 
linearity in the experiments reported below. The enzyme was therefore 
always working at full saturation wdth its substrate, so that the effects 
could not be due to a change in the affinity of the fumarase for fumaric 
acid. 

For each experiment a series of reaction mixtures was made up, in which 
one factor was continuously varied. These series were of two kinds—those 
in which the effect of an increasing concentration of a salt was studied at a 
constant py , and those in which the salt concentration was kept constant, 
but the Pjj was varied. In all cases the initial concentration of fumaric acid 
was Mjli), the inhibitor being 4 % propyl alcohol. The reaction mixtures 
were placed in stoppered flasks and incubated at 37°. At suitable interv^als 
10 cc. samples were taken for the polarimetric estimation of malic acid as 
the molybdate compound by the method of Auerbach and Kruger [1923]. 
The procedure described by Woolf [1929] was followed, save that, as 10 cc. 
samples were taken, the addition of 5 cc, of water was not required. Also, 
since /-malic acid was the only optically active compound present, there was 
no need to take the control reading in trichloroacetic acid. 

For a series at a constant pjj, the various constituents were made up to 
suitable concentrations separately, and brought to the required pjj with NaOH. 
The pjj of the bacterial suspension was also adjusted. The required quantities 
were then mixed and made up to volume with distilled water, and the 
Pii of the mixture was checked. For a series with varying pjj, two solu¬ 
tions were made up, one more acid and the other more alkaline than the 
extremes of the range being investigated. Thus, when it w^as desired to 
study the pj^-activity curve of the enzyme in presence of Af/5 phosphate 
between pjj 4*5 and 9*5, tw^o solutions vrere made up, each M/4 in phosphate 
and 3f/8 in fumarate, but one acid to p^ 4*5 and the other alkaline to p^ 9-5. 
The solutions were mixed in various proportions to give the required inter¬ 
mediate Pjj values. 20 cc. of each mixture w^as taken, and to it were added 
1 cc. of propyl alcohol, 2 cc. of bacterial suspension, and 2 cc. of distilled 
water, making the final volume 25 cc. and the concentrations of phosphate 
and fumarate M/5 and M/10 respectively. The pjj of the final reaction mixture 
was then accurately measured initially and at the time of taking each sample. 
When the pj^ was below 8, it was measured electrometrically by the quin- 
hydrone method. Unfortunately the hydrogen electrode is useless in solutions 
of fumaric acid, so that the more alkaline p|:j values had to be estimated by 
means of indicators. Since many of the reaction mixtures were necessarily 
unbuffered, the often changed appreciably during the course of the 
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incubation, and the average of the final and initial readings was assumed to 
be the pjj during the experiment. But when the difference between the initial 
and final exceeded 0-1, the experiment was rejected, except in the alkaline 
citrate mixtures, as noted below. 


Results. 

The effect of py on the activity of the enzyme in the absence of added 
salts is shown by the full line in Fig. 1. The various p^ values were obtained 
by neutralising the MjlO fumaric acid to different extents with NaOH. It 
is of course impossible to determine the activity of the enzyme in a com¬ 
pletely salt-free medium, since the substrate is itself a salt. It will be seen 
that a symmetrical curve is obtained, covering the range between jOjj 5 and 7'7, 
with an optimum at about 6-4. 



Between pu 6 and 8‘8, the addition of phosphates increases the reaction 
velocity. At any given pu in this range, as the phosphate concentration is 
increased the activation is also increased, until a maximum effect is obtained 
which is the same for all higher phosphate concentrations. The results of a 
series at pu 7-4 are shown in Fig. 2. It will be seen that the curve is approxi¬ 
mately a rectangular hyperbola, suggesting that the salt combines with the 
enzyme, to give a more active enzyme-phosphate complex. The apparent 
Michaelis constant of the phosphate (i.e. the concentration at which half the 
maximum effect is obtained) at this pjj is about 0-0076 M, and the affinity 
(the reciprocal of the Michaelis constant) about 132. In order to relate the 
various curves to one another, the maximum velocity in presence of phosphate 
at Ph 7-4 for each enzyme preparation was taken as 100. In each series of 
reaction mixtures, a control was included containing the same amount of 
bacterial suspension in presence of M/10 fumaric acid and M/5 phosphate at 
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Pji 7*4, and the velocities in all the other reaction mixtures were expressed 
as percentages of the velocity in this control. In this way the results of all 
the series were made quantitatively comparable. 

That an ion of the phosphate combines with the enzyme is made to appear 
more likely by the results at other values. At 6*6 the phosphate-free enzyme 
itself has a considerable activity, the velocity being slightly under 50. The 
maximum activity induced by phosphate is about 100. The effect of varying 
phosphate concentration at this p^^ is shown in Fig. 3. The curve is of the 
same type as that obtained at 7‘4, but the Michaelis constant is now 



Molar concentration of phosphate 
Fig. 2. Effect of phosphate at Pn 7-4. 



Fig. 3. Effect of phosphate at h-6. 



Fig. 4. 

0*026 M and the affinity only about 38. Similar curves were obtained at 
Pii 7*0 and 8*0. The maximum velocity atp^ 7 is about 125 and at 8 about 45. 
The four curves are shown in Fig. 4 reduced to the same scale, the relative 
increase in velocity being plotted against phosphate concentration. The figure 
brings out clearly the regular rise of the affinity with p^i- In Fig. 5 is shown 
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the affinity plotted against The curve shown is the dissociation curve for 
the reaction H 2 PO 4 ' HPO 4 "' + H‘, on to which the affinity at pj^ 7*0 has 
been fitted. It will be seen that the other three points fall very well on the 
curve. The affinity at any pjj thus seems to be proportional to the concen¬ 
tration of HPO4" ions in the solution, making it seem extremely probable 
that the activating effect is due to an actual combination of the enzyme with 
this ion. 



Molar concentration of citrate 
Fig. 6, Effect of citrate at pn 7-4. 


When the phosphate concentration is sufficient to give the maximum 
activation at any p^, the enzyme may be regarded as saturated or completely 
combined with the phosphate ion. A phosphate concentration of ilf/5 is 
sufficient to effect this over the whole of the significant pji range. A 
activity curve was therefore obtained in presence oi Mjb phosphate, and is 
shown in Fig. 1 . It will be seen that it is a symmetrical curve, which coincides 
with the ^‘salt-free” curve between pj^ 5 and 6 , but then rises above it to an 
optimum at about p^ 6*9, after which it falls, roughly parallel to the alkaline 
limb of the ^‘salt-free” curve to reach the horizontal axis at about p^ 8 ‘ 8 , 
Citrate behaves similarly to phosphate, but gives a greater activation* 
Fig. 6 shows the effect of varying concentrations of citrate on the reaction 
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velocity at 7*4. It will be seen that the maximum velocity at this is 
about 136, as against 100 for phosphate. The effect of pjj on the citrate 
affinity is the opposite of that on the phosphate, the affinity rising as the pu 
is decreased. The results so far obtained suggest that it is the doubly ionised 
citrate which is effective, but this is not yet fully worked out. Jlf/5 citrate 
gives maximum activation at all pjj values, and a pjj-activity curve in 
presence of this concentration is shown in Fig. 1. The curve is similar to that 
obtained with phosphate, but lies a little outside it over the alkaline range, 
the fiimarase-citrate optimum being at about pjj 7*1. Since neither fiimarates 
nor citrates are buffers over the alkaline range of this curve, the pu of the 
reaction mixtures often changed greatly. Consequently a wider latitude than 
0-1 Pjj had to be allowed for this part of the curve, and the individual points 
are therefore rather scattered, although the curve as given is probably not 
far from correct. 

Sulphates have a retarding effect over the alkaline part of the ^'salt-free” 
curve. A//5 sulphate gives the maximum effect, and the fumarase-sulphate 
Pjj-activitv curve is also shown in Fig. 1, the optimum being at about p^j 6-2. 

The four p^^ curves shown in Fig, 1 are related to one another like the 
dissociation residue curves of an ampholyte, whose acid remains constant 
but whose alkaline is shifted to different extents by the combination of 
the various anions. The results are completely explained by the hypothesis 
that the enzyme is an ampholyte which is active only in its isoelectric form. 
The enzyme can combine with various bivalent anions, the enzyme-anion 
complex having an altered dissociation constant for the H* ion. Phosphates 
and citrates repress the ionisation, thus increasing the proportion of the 
enzyme molecules in the active form at any pjj in a given range, without 
affecting the rate at which an active enzyme molecule catalyses the hydration 
of the substrate. Sulphates encourage the ionisation, thus decreasing the 
number of active enzyme units, and so retarding the reaction velocity. Thus 
the effects of salts on fumarase are precisely similar to those found by Myrback 
for salivary amylase. 

Preliminary experiments have been made with several other salts, and 
also on the combined effects of two or more salts. The power of affecting the 
velocity of fumarase action seems to be possessed by very many salts, and it 
is proposed to report the results of further studies in another communication. 

Summary. 

1 . “Resting’’ B, coli communis^ washed free of all salts and suspended 
in distilled water, in presence of 2 or 4 % propyl alcohol will convert fumaric 
acid into its equilibrium mixture with i-malic acid at a linear rate for the 
greater part of the reaction. In the absence of added salts, the range of 
activity is between pjj 6 and 7-7, the pjj-activity curve being symmetrical, 
with an optimum at about 6*4. 
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2. Phosphates accelerate between pjj 6 and 8 * 8 . If at any given Pn the 
increase in velocity is plotted against phosphate concentration, a rectangular 
hyperbola (“Michaelis curve”) is obtained, suggesting that the phosphate 
combines with the enzyme non-competitively with the substrate. The 
‘‘affinity” of the enzyme for phosphate at any given pjj is proportional to 
the HPO 4 " ion concentration. In presence of 0*2 M phosphate, which gives 
the maximum effect at every a symmetrical pij-'activity curve is ob¬ 
tained, with an optimum at 6-9. 

3. Citrates behave similarly, giving a greater activation at every p^, and 
an optimum at 7vl. 

4. Sulphates depress the activity, giving an optimum at pjj 6*2. 

5. The four curves are related to one another like the dissociation 
residue curves of an ampliolyte, in which the p^ of the OH' ion is constant, 
but the p^ of the H‘ ion is shifted to different extents by the added anions. 
It seems, therefore, that the enzyme is only active when in the isoelectric 
state, the salt effect being due to an alteration in the proportion of the enzyme 
molecules in this active state at any given pjj. 

It is a pleasure to express our thanks to Sir F, G. Hopkins and Mr J. B, S. 
Haldane for their interest and encouragement during the course of this work. 
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Introduction. 

The preparation of oestrus-producing concentrates from any source may be 
said to consist essentially of two main processes: (a) the extraction of the 
hormone together with fatty substances from the raw material and the 
removal of the bulk of the saponifiable fat from the extract, and (h) the 
purification of the resulting concentrate. 

In previous communications [Marrian, 1929, 1, 2] such methods have 
been described. The part of the process which may be said to fall under (a) 
was carried out by purely empirical methods and it was emphasised that the 
yields could not be considered to approach the maximum possible. The 
subsequent processes were studied in a quantitative manner and it was shown 
that the extracts could be considerably purified in several ways with no 
detectable loss of potency. 

In this work the initial stages of the process have been modified in view 
of the now generally accepted belief that oestriii is acidic in character [Funk, 
1929; Marrian, 1929, 2; Butenandt, 1929, 1, 2; Laqueur, Dingemanse and 
Kober, 19.^0], and of the author’s finding that the hormone can be apparently 
displaced from its alkali salts by carbon dioxide [Marrian, 1929, 2]. The aim 
throughout has been to obtain greater yields of active material from the urine 
of pregnancy, and to concentrate the extracts with the minimum loss to a 
stage from which the final isolation of the hormone could be attempted. 

For this purpose a series of small batches of urine have been extracted 
and purified separately; accurate assays of the potency being made on the 
initial extract and the product in each case. These concentrates were com¬ 
bined and an attempt was made to effect a further purification. This was 
successful in that highly active crystalline material appearing to be a single 
substance was isolated. 
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Since this work was commenced Butenandt [1929, 1, 2] and Laqueur, 
Dingemanse and Kober [1930] have reported the isolation of active crystalline 
materials from urine which, judging from the combustion results, appear to 
be identical. The latter workers, however, are doubtful if this substance is 
actually the pure hormone itself. In both cases the actual methods of isolation 
are not given in detail, and no mention is made of the yields obtained. 
According to these authors Doisy also described the preparation of an active 
crystalline substance at the Physiological Congress in Boston last summer. 
So far, however, no details of Doisy’s work have reached the author. Wieland, 
Straub and Dorfmuller [1929] have also reported the isolation of an active 
crystalline substance which, however, does not appear to approach purity. 

Experimental. 

Method of assay. A standard technique for assaying the activity of the 
various fractions was employed throughout the work. The fraction to be 
tested was dried, weighed and made up to a volume of 500 cc. in a mixture 
of equal parts of alcohol and chloroform. 0*5 cc. of this solution was witli- 
drawn and diluted to 10 cc. with alcohol. A small volume of such a testing 
sample, usually 0*1 cc. to 1*0 cc. depending upon the amount of active material 
expected to be present, was withdrawn and evaporated to dryness in a 10 cc. 
volumetric flask. The residue was dissolved in 0*5 cc. alcohol and made up to 
10 cc. with water. This solution was then injected into seven ovariectomised 
mice in doses graded from 4 x 0-05 cc. to 4 x 0*5 cc., each dose being given 
in four injections at 12-hour intervals. From such preliminary tests an 
approximate idea could be formed of the activity of the fraction. 

With this information a fresh aqueous dilution of an aliquot portion of 
the testing sample was made and injected into a group of twenty mice in 
four doses of 0*1 cc,, the activity being determined in the manner described 
in previous papers [Marrian and Parkes, 1929; Marrian, 1929, 1, 2]. 

Provided that not more than 70 % and not less than 15 % of the mice 
showed an oestrous response, the results were satisfactorily accurate. When 
the response did not fall within these limits, as was sometimes the case with 
such rough preliminary tests, it was thought desirable to repeat the tests. 

The use of a small amount of alcohol to obtain an ‘‘aqueous solution’’ 
has not been found to affect the accuracy of the results and no ill effects 
on the test-animals have been observed in consequence. In any case, this 
haethod seems preferable to that adopted by Butenandt [1929, 2], in which 
the active material is injected in a solution of sesame oil. The repeated 
injection of oily solutions into mice almost invariably leads to severe 
subcutaneous granulations, which may result in the incomplete absorption 
of subsequent injections. 

C0llection and extraction of urine. The urine was collected each day in 
vessels containing a small quantity of toluene, acidified with concentrated 
HCi in the proportion of 5 cc. to 1 litre, and extracted four times with ether. 
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The ethereal extracts were washed once with water, evaporated to dryness 
and stored in alcoholic solution at 0^^. 

Saponification of the crude extract. When 50 litres of urine had been ex¬ 
tracted, the alcoholic solution of the crude ether-soluble material was evapo¬ 
rated to dryness and heated with 400 cc. of 5 % aqueous potassium hydroxide 
solution in a boiling water-bath for 30 minutes. Carbon dioxide was then 
passed into the mixture for 3 hours. After dilution with an equal volume of 
water, the mixture was extracted twelve times with successive portions of 
lOOcc. ether. The combined ethereal extracts were washed four times with 
50 cc. lots of 0*2 N HCl, twice with the same amounts of water and then 
evaporated to dr}mess. 

Extraction with cold acetone. In a previous paper [Marrian, 1929, 1] it 
was shown that the unsaponifiable matter of the urine of pregnancy con¬ 
tained small amounts of a substance melting at about 233-234° which was 
believed to be a dihydroxy-alcohol. 

Although the removal of this substance is probably unnecessary at this 
stage of the purification process, more of the substance was required for 
further examination. It was shown that this alcohol could be removed from 
the unsaponifiable matter by extraction with ice-cold acetone or ether, in 
either of which it is fairly insoluble. Since oestrin, according to recent work, 
has a low solubility in ether, the use of acetone seemed preferable for the 
purpose. 

The dry unsaponifiable matter was dissolved in 30 cc. of boiling acetone 
and left at 0° for 12 hours. The flask was then immersed in an ice-salt freezing 
mixture for 1 hour to complete the separation of the alcohol, and the mixture 
filtered through an ordinary filter. The flask and filter were washed with a 
further 10 cc. of cold acetone. The residue in the filter was then washed back 
into the original flask with a boiling mixture of chloroform and alcohol. This 
was evaporated to dryness and treated with 15 cc. of acetone in precisely 
the same manner to remove remaining traces of the hormone. The combined 
acetone extracts, on evaporation to dryness, yielded a reddish brown gum. 

Extraction with 50 alcohol. The acetone-soluble fraction was lieated for 
6-10 minutes to boiling with 30 cc. of 50% alcohol, and then kept at 
The next day the mixture was filtered, the flask and filter being washed with 
another 10 cc. of ice-cold 50 % alcohol. The insoluble material on the filter 
was washed back into the original flask with a hot alcohol-chloroform mixture. 
This solution, after evaporation to dryness, was treated with 20 cc. of 50 % 
alcohol with another washing of 10 cc. in the same way. The latter process 
was repeated twice, making in all four extractions with 50 % alcohol. 

The combined 60 % alcohol filtrates were evaporated to dryness. 

Eattraction from ethereal solution with aqueous alkali. It was shown in a 
previous paper [Marrian, 1929, 2] that, owing to the acidic properties of 
oestrin, a considerable degree of purification could be attained by extraction 
of an ethereal solution of the hormone with aqueous alkali. By acidification 
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and ether extraction the oestrin could be recovered quantitatively from the 
alkaline solution. 

The fraction soluble in 50 % alcohol was dissolved in about 10 cc. of 
alcohol and then diluted with 700 cc. of ether. The low solubility of this 
material in ether did not permit direct solution. This solution was then 
extracted ten times with successive 50 cc. lots of 5 % aqueous potassium 
hydroxide. The combined alkali extracts were acidified with 110 cc. of 12 xV 
HCl and extracted eight times with 100 cc. portions of ether. The combined 
ethereal extracts were washed three times with water and evaporated to 
dryness. 

The final product varied considerably in colour and appearance from batch 
to batch, but in general it may be described as a brown gum containing 
varying amounts of what appeared to be crystalline material. 

The results of the whole method of concentration are shown in Table I. 
These results clearly indicate that l>y these methods very large yields of active 
material can be obtained and that the initial extracts can be enormously 
reduced in bulk with only about 40 % loss of activity. 

Each fraction of batch P.U. 7 a was assayed accurately to determine at 
which stage of the purification this loss occ-urred. The results given in Table 11 
definitely show that practically the whole of the loss occurs during the saponifi¬ 
cation. The extraordinary uniformity of the extent of this loss, with the 
exception of batch P.U. 7c, suggests that incomplete extraction by the ether 
is not the cause. This point is now being investigated. 




Table I. 





Batch No. ... 

P.U. 7 a 

P.U. 7b P.U. 7c 

P.U. Id 

P.U. 7e 

Average 


Vol. urine (litres) 

50 

50 50 

50 

50 

50 

Initial I 

" Wt.(g.) 

22 

21 21 

18 

20 

20 

acid etheix 

-No. m. 11 . 

2,009,000 

980,000 850,000 

444,(KX) ' 

792,000 

1,027,000 

extract 1 

^ Yield, m.u. {^»er litre 

41,4(K» 

19,000 17,(XH) 

8,880 

15,8(K) 

20,500 

1 

r wt.(g.) 

0-364 

0-253 0-471 

1-107 

0-516 

0-342 

rinal J 

i No. m.u. 

1,208,(XK) 

540,(X)0 614,<MX) 

267,(XK> 

445,(XK) 

616,(KK) 

product 1 

1 Yield, m.u. per litre 

24,KR) 

10,920 12,280 

5,340 

8,900 

12,300 

1 

^ Wt. 1 m.u. (mg.) 

00(K>301 

0-0004G3 0-000707 

0-0(X)399 

0-00116 

0-(X)0618 

Loss in 

purification (%) 

42 

44 28 

38 

44 

40 


Table 11. 

Batch P.U. 7 a . 









Loss in m.u. 




Wt. (g.) 

No. m.u. 


(%) 

Initial ether extract 


22 

2,069,000 


_ 

CO 2 ” unsaponifiable matter 

2-845 

1,278,000 


38 

Acetone -soluble 

... 

2-456 

1,236,000 


40 

50 % alcohol-soluble 


0-742 

1,236,000 


40 

Alkali extract from ether solution 

0-364 

1,208,000 


42 


Exiraction by ether front alkaline solution. According to Funk [1929] the 
alkali metal salts of oestrin possess a definite solubility in ether and on this 
account the hormone is present in the unsaponifiable matter from active fatty 
material. If this is the case, it should be possible, by thorough extraction 
with ether from alkaline solution, to remove all the activity. 
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Since the use of carbon dioxide in the saponification of these batches 
results in the presence of a large amount of material that would not be present 
in the unsaponifiable matter if prepared by ordinary methods, it was thought 
that repeated extraction of an alkaline solution by ether, without the use of 
carbon dioxide, might prove to be an efficient method of purification. 

The whple of batch B was used to try out this method. The material, 
weighing 0-253 g. and containing 546,000 mouse units, w^as treated with 
400 cc. of 5 % aqueous potassium hydroxide in w^hich it readily dissolved. This 
solution was diluted with 300 cc. of water and then extracted twenty times 
with 100 cc. lots of ether. The combined etlnueal extracts were washed first 
with 0-5 N HCl and then three times with water, and on evaporation yielded 
0*0588 g. of solid material. On assaying the activity of this fraction, it was 
found that only 82,400 mouse units had been (extracted. This corresponds to 
an activity of 1 m.u. — 0-000704 mg. as against the activity of the original 
material of 1 m.u. 0-000403 mg. This method therefore is entirely worthless 
for the further purification of these extracts, and it seems extremely doubtful 
if the alkali salt of the hormone is appreciably soluble in ether. It seems more 
probable that tlie presence of oestriii in unsaponifiable matter is due to 
adsorption on the ether-soluble material. 

The active material was recovered from the extracted alkaline solution by 
acidification and ether extraction, the two fractions being combined and 
re-tested. 

Preparation of 'water^solable extract. Witli part of the material obtained by 
the recombination of the fractions from the last experiment, an attempt was 
made to prepare an a({neons solution of such potency as might be useful for 
clinical work. 

The material containing 235,000 mouse units was treated with 25 cc. of 
hot 0-1 N NaOH. The main bulk dissolved, yielding a deep red-brown solution 
containing a small amount of finely divided mabnial in suspension. This 
solution wuis then neutralised carefully with 0*1 N HCl, using phenolplitlialein 
as external indicator. By careful adjustment a point was reached where the 
solution was just acid to phenolphthalein, but no precipitation occurred. 
0-25 cc. of ‘HHcresol” was added and after making up to a volume of 250 cc, 
with water, the solution was left standing in a tall cylinder to allow the few 
suspended particles to flocculate and settle. 

On assaying a portion of the clear supernatant liquid, which had a light 
brown colour, it was found to contain 670 mouse units per cc., so that the 
total activity corresponded to 168,000 mouse units. The remaining 67,000 
mouse units were presumably adsorbed on the small amount of insoluble 
material. 


28—2 
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Isolation of active crystalline material, 

Butenandt [1929, 2] observed that the active crystalline substance isolated 
by him had a low solubility in ether. This fact suggested the possibility of 
using ether or a mixture of ether and some other solvent for the separation of 
solid material from the urine concentrates. 

In preliminary experiments direct crystallisation from ether was found to 
be impracticable, owing to the low solubility of the concentrates even in large 
volumes of boiling ether. By solution in a very small volume of alcohol and 
addition of an excess of ether, however, a large amount of solid material could 
be precipitated. 

The combined concentrates from batches P.U. a, c, d and e, weighing 
1*457 g. and containing 2,534,000 mouse units, were treated in this way. The 
dried material was warmed for a short time with 0*75 cc. of alcohol, when it 
softened to a mobile oily consistency. To this were added 10 cc. of ether, 
when a heavy granular precipitate was thrown down. The flask was placed 
in an ice-salt freezing mixture for 45 minutes, and then filtered rapidly on a 
small Buchner funnel. The filtrate was evaporated to dryness and again 
treated with alcohol and ether in the same manner, when a further small 
amount of solid was separated. The combined solid precipitates were washed 
with a few cc. of alcohol-ether mixture to remove as much of the more soluble 
gummy material as possible. 

This solid material was light brown in colour and weighed 0*1442 g. On 
assaying, it was found to contain 1,233,000 mouse units, or about half of 
the total, corresponding to an activity of 1 m.u. == 0*000110 mg. This is 
slightly more potent than the concentrate described by the author in a 
previous paper [Marrian, 1929, 2]. 

The material was still too highly pigmented for purification by means of 
recrystallisation to be effected. An attempt was therefore made to clean it by 
treatment with charcoal. The solid matter w^as dissolved in 20 cc. of alcohol 
and boiled under a reflux condenser with a small amount of ‘‘norite’’ for 
30 minutes. The mixture was iiltered hot, the flask and filter being washed 
with four successive 10 cc. portions of boiling alcohol. The alcoholic filtrate 
was evaporated to dryness and the process repeated a second time. 

The product was now nearly white in colour. The weight was 0*1439 g., 
showing that the pigment removed formed only a small fraction of the total 
bullc. It contained 1,050,000 mouse units, corresponding to an activity of 
1 m.u. = 0*000137 mg. It is doubtful if this apparent slight decrease in 
potency is significant. The difference of about 13 % is only slightly outside 
what is believed to be the probable error in the method of assay. Preliminary 
experiments showed that this material, which was amorphous, could be 
crystallised from aqueous methyl alcohol. . It was therefore dissolved in 
10 cc. of boiling 57 % methyl alcohol and left overnight at 0°. 0*0767 g. of 
crystalline material were obtained in this way. The crystals were still slightly 
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brown in colour, but the bulk of the pigment appeared to be in the mother 
liquor. The recrystallisation was repeated with 5 cc. 57 % methyl alcohol. 
The twice recrystallised material weighed 0*0613 g. Two tests on this gave 
totals of 498,000 and 556,000 mouse units, corresponding to an average 
activity of 1 m.u. = 0*000116 mg. The potency is not considered to be signifi¬ 
cantly different from that of the original non-crystalline solid. 

The mother liquors from the two crystallisations were evaporated to 
dryness and treated with 12 cc. of boiling 42 % methyl alcohol. On cooling 
to 0 ° a further crop of crystals was obtained, which were rather more pig¬ 
mented than those of the first batch. This material weighed 0*0275 g. and 
contained 256,000 m.u., corresponding to an activity of 1 m.u. = 0*000108 mg. 

The mother liquor from this recrystallisation contained less than 125,000 
mouse units. 


Properties of the crystalline suhstance. 

The first batch of crystals were very slightly pigmented. On microscopic 
examination two types of crystals were observed (Plate II a). It was shown, 
however, that these two types were merely different forms of the same sub¬ 
stance. On recrystallisation from 57 % methyl alcohol at 0 °, the crystals 
were all of the type shown in Plate II B. On recrvstallisation at ordinary 
temperatures, the crystalline form was of the second type shown in Plate II a. 

The substance appeared to have no definite melting point. From 222° 
onwards a slight darkening and shrinkage were observed. At 256-260° the 
substance melted completely and simultaneously decomposed. 

On treating a small quantity of the substance in chloroform solution with 
H 2 SO 4 and acetic anhydride (Liebermann-Burchardt reaction) a pale orange- 
yellow colour with a marked green fluorescence resulted. This is very similar 
to the colour reaction observed by Wieland, >Straub and Dorfmuller [1929] 
with their preparations. Butenandt [1929, 1]. on the other hand, observed 
no characteristic colour reaction with these reagents. 

A preliminary micro-combustion and molecular weight determination 
showed that the substance contained three oxygen atoms to about eighteen 
carbon atoms. The percentage of carbon was somewhat lower than that in the 
substances isolated by Butenandt [1929, 1, 2] and Laqueur, Dingemanse and 
Kober [1930]. In view of the fact that there is at present no satisfactory 
criterion of purity, these results are probably only of value in so far as they 
indicate the approximate molecular dimensions. The close agreement between 
the observed value for the molecular weight and the figure corresponding to 
the formula suggested by the analysis, is probably fortuitous. 

Nitrogen could not be detected in the substance. 

4*641 mg. gave 12*415 mg. COg and 3*60 mg. HgO. 

C 74*53 %, H 8*56%. 

Mol. wt. by East’s camphor method: 288, 289. 

Calculated for C 75*00 %, H 8*33 %, molecular weight 288. 
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Table III. The 'purification of batches P.JJ. 7 a, c, d and e. 

XJkikk 200 litres 

acidified 
ether- 
extracted 

Ether-soiaible 

8 1 rn-u. 

heated with aqueous KOH 
C\)a passed 
ether-extracte<I 

Ether-soli ble 
8-172 j?. 

extracted 
col<l acetone 


Acetone-soluble 
7-429 g. 

extrat ted 

cold 59 aleoliol 

50 ALCOHOI.-SOLl RLE 
2 715 ^. 


acet one-msolu hie 
contaimny solid 
al( olvol 


dissolved in ether 
extraetfHl aqueous KOH 
ai'idified 
ether-extracted 

Ai.K A LI -S< 'Ll T BLE 

1-457 g. 2,534,000 m.u. 

1 ni. ii. - 0-0(K)575 mg. 

I precipitated from 
‘ alcohol by other 

I 

EtHF.R-INS< ILUBLE 

0-1442 g. l,233,(K)OTn.u. 

1 m.u. - 0 000116 mg. 

tr(*ated with 
charcoal in 
alcoholic solution 

0-1439 g. 1,050,0CM) m.u. 

1 m.u. 0 ()0()1,37 mg. 

recrystallised twuoe 
from 57 % MeOH 


Crystals 
0-0613 g. 

527,(XK) m.u 
1 m.u. —0-000116 mg. 


Mother liquors 
l>ried 

again recrystallised 
from 67 % MeUH 

r I 

Crystals Mother uquor 

00275 g. > 125,000 m.u. 

266,000 m.u. 

1 m.u.-=i0 000108 mg. 
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Discussion. 

By the methods described in the earlier part of the paper, very large 
yields of oestriii can be obtained in a concentrated form from the urine of 
pregnancy with a relatively small loss of total activity. Such concentrates 
make a suitable starting point for the preparation of aqueous solutions 
suitable for clinical or physiological use. The advantage of the method of 
obtaining aqueous solutions of the hormone, as described in this paper, over 
methods previously in general use, is that far higher concentrations of the 
active substance can easily be obtained. The only limit appears to be the 
solubility of the alkali salts of the hormone and of the substances associated 
with the hormone. In the older methods, the very much lower solubility of 
the free acidic substances in water was the limiting factor. The importance of 
such highly concentrated acpieous solutions for physiological and clinical use 
is made (dear by recent work carried out in collaboration with Dr A. S. Parkes 
[Marrian and Parkes, 1930). 

Two points in connection with the ci'ystalline substance are at present not 
clear. In the first place, are the active crystalline compourKls isolated by 
Butenandt [1929, 1,2), La({ueur, Dingernanse and Kober [1930] and the 
author identical? In the second place, are any of these substances the pure 
hormone itself, or are they merely inactiv^e substances on which is adsorbed 
a small amount of th(‘ active hormone? 

Butenandt [1929, 2] observed that his active substance melted wuth de¬ 
composition at 24(t', LaqiKHir, Dingernanse and Kober [1930] do not record 
a melting point for their substance^, wdiile the author’s preparation melted 
very indefinitely with decomposition at 250-261The decomposition whic’h 
occurs makes it obvious that the melting points cannot be accepted as satis¬ 
factory criteria of purity. 

The close agreement between the combustion figures of the first two 
preparations suggests that these two substances may be identical (Bute¬ 
nandt, C 78*31 %; H 8*13 %; Laqueur, Dingernanse and Kober, C 78*61 %; 
H 8*25 %). A somewhat lower figure for the carbon content was, however, 
obtained for the author's preparation. 

Butenandt reports an activity of 8 million mouse units per g., Laqueur, 
Dingernanse and Kober 8-10 million per g., while the author's preparation 
has also an activity of 8 million mouse units per g. These figures, however, 
are not so uniform as they might at first appear, as the methods of testing 
are different in each case. Laqueur and de Jongh [1929] test their materials 
in six doses spread over a period of 48 hours. A similar technique has been 
adopted by Allan, Dickens and Dodds [1930]. The latter show that this 
method gives approximately a 25 % higher response than that of giving four 
doses over 36 hours. Experiments confirming this relationship between the 
two methods have been carried out by the author. 

^ Shortly after going to press, a more detailed paper appeared in Deutsch. meiL Woch. from 
Laqueur’s laboratory, in which the melting point of crystalline “ Menformon ’ is given as 240": 
docomposition is not mentioned. 
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Butenandt [1929, 2], on the other hand, administered his preparations as 
a single dose in sesame oil solution. In later work [Butenandt and Ziegner, 
1930], he shows that when four and six injections are administered over 
36 and 40 hours respectively, the apparent activity of the preparation 
is raised from 8 to 30 and 40 million mouse units per g. respectively. These 
results, while providing further data on the relationship between the four and 
six dose methods, are of little value for deciding the point at issue, namely, 
the relationship between the activity of a preparation given in a single dose 
in oil solution and that of a multiple dose in what is virtually an aqueous 
solution. Allan, Dickens and Dodds [1930] show the relationship between 
single and multiple doses in aqueous solution and also single doses in an oil- 
water emulsion. The latter is, however, hardly the same as a true oil solution. 
Rapid absorption of the hormone must occur directly from the aqueous phase. 

A few experiments have been carried out by the author bearing on this 
question. Graded doses of the active crystalline material dissolved in sesame 
oil were administered to a few mice by the method in which four injections 
are given. Too much reliance cannot be placed on the results, since groups of 
twenty were not used on account of the adverse effects of the oil injections. 
The results indicated, however, that the material had at least twice the 
apparent activity displayed when injected in aqueous solution. Thus, tested 
by this method, the crystalline material has an activity of about 16 million 
units per g. This, although lower than Butenandt’s figure of 30 millions, is 
more nearly of the same order. 

The remaining discrepancy might be accounted for by a difference in the 
total volume of oil injected. Marrian and Parkes [1929] showed that, with 
aqueous solutions, the volume of the dose had no appreciable effect upon the 
apparent activity. With oil solutions this cannot be the case. Within certain 
limits the activity of a preparation varies inversely with its rate of absorption 
when administered subcutaneously. Absorption from a large volume of oil 
must necessarily be slower than from a small volume, and an increased 
apparent activity may result with the larger volume. With still larger volumes 
of oil, the rate of absorption must be still further slowed and then presumably 
a decrease in apparent activity would be observed. With aqueous solutions 
the rate of absorption is so rapid that these considerations do not apply. 

It is considered, therefore, that the apparent difference between the 
activity of Butenandt’s material and the one described here is not so great 
as might at first appear. 

Whether these crystalline substances are actually the hormone itself is a 
point that can only be decided by futm’e work. Laqueur, Dingemanse and 
Kober [1930] are doubtful on this point, since some of their preparations 
showed an activity of as much as 14 million mouse units per g. Until the 
activity has been shown to remain constant after repeated recrystallisations 
from different solvents, no conclusions should be drawn. 
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Summary. 

1. By acidification and ether-extraction of urine from pregnant women, 
yields of oestrin varying from 8000 to 40,000 mouse units per litre can be 
obtained. 

2. Methods are described by which these extracts can be greatly purified 
with a loss of only 40 % of the activity throughout the process. This loss 
occurs entirely in the initial stage of sapomfication. The mouse unit of these 
purified preparations is of the order of 0-0006 mg. 

3. From such purified preparations an active crystalline substance has 
been isolated. The mouse unit of this substance is about 0*00011 mg. 

4. The possible identity of this substance with the active substances 
recently isolated by Butenandt and by Laqueur, Dingemanse and Kober is 
discussed. 

5. There is no proof at present that this substance is actually the pure 
hormone. 

The author wishes to express his gratitude to Prof. J. C. Drummond for 
his continued interest and advice, to Dr A. S. Parkes for the large number 
of ovariectomised mice, without which this work would have been impossible, 
and to Prof. F. J. Browne for providing facilities for the collection of urine 
from University College Hospital. 

The expenses of this work w'ere defrayed by a grant from the Medical 
Research Council, to whom the author wishes to express his thanks. 
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LIII. STUDIES ON ANTIGLYOXALASE. 

I. THE ACTION OF PANCREATIC EXTRACT 
ON PHENYLGLYOXAL. 

By JU02aS OSJA GIIlgAVlClUS. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge. 

(Received March 3rd, 1930.) 

While investigating the distribution of glyoxalase in various animal tissues, 
Dakin and Dudley [1913] found that the pancreas is distinguished from all 
otlier animal organs in that it not only contains no glyoxalase itself, but 
also inhibits the glyoxalase action of other tissues with which it is incubated. 
They assumed the existence in pancreas of an inhibiting substance which 
they called antiglyoxalase. 8ome further w’ork on antiglyoxalase has been 
published by the same authors [1914], by Foster [1925], by Kuhn and 
Heckscher [1926] and by Ariyama [1928], Nothing definite is known, however, 
about the nature and the mode of action of antiglyoxalase, and the interest 
which attaches to the transformations of methylglyoxal as probable im¬ 
portant steps in the intermediary metabolism of carbohydrates seeiiK'd to 
warrant a further investigation of the problem. Both Dakin and Dudley, 
and Ariyama are agreed that the inhibiting action of antiglyoxalase develops 
gradually when the pancreatic extract is incubated together with a glyoxalase 
solution. The fullest inhibition is only obtainecl when the phenyl- or methyl¬ 
glyoxal is added after several hours’ incubation of glyoxalase with anti¬ 
glyoxalase. This seems to indicate that the inhibition is due to a reaction of 
the inhibiting factor with the enzyme, but it is not possible to decide on the 
present evidence whether glyoxalase is destroyed in the process or merely 
inactivated by combination with antiglyoxalase. Foster came to a different 
conclusion regarding the mode of action of antiglyoxalase. This author ob¬ 
served that whenever phenylglyoxal is incubated with pancreas, with or 
without addition of other tissue extracts, an orange colour develops in the 
solution. Owing to an apparent parallelism between the intensity of the 
colour developed and the intensity of the inhibition foimd, she suggested that 
the inliibiting action of pancreas might be due to the combination of some 
substance present in it with the glyoxal, forming a coloured compound re¬ 
sistant to the action of glyoxalase. The action of antiglyoxalase would thus 
be not on the enzyme but on the substrate. While the present work fully 
confirms Foster’s observation, it will be seen that the phenomenon described 
by her is entirely independent of the antiglyoxalase action of pancreas. 
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Technique. 

Dakin and Dudley, and Poster followed the action of glyoxalase by 
estinciating polarimetrically the mandelic acid formed. Kuhn and Heckscher 
estimated methylglyoxal in the solution by an iodirnetric method and thus 
followed its disappearance, whilst Ariyama used for the same purpose a 
colorimetric method based on the reduction of Benedict’s uric acid reagent 
by glyoxals in presence of KCN. It was thought that a manometric method, 
based on the principle of Warburg’s method for following glycolysis, might 
prove more rapid and less laborious. Warburg's technique had already been 
used by Meyerliof [1925] for following the transformation of methylglyoxal 
into lactic acid by tissue slices. As no Warburg manometers were available 
and the work had to be done with manometers of the Barcroft type, it was 
first necessary to adapt the technique so as to allow it to be used with the 
Barcroft manomet(u-. Warburg’s method consists in measuring manometrically 
the CO2 expell(*d from a solution containing NaHCO^ by the lactic acid pro- 
duc(ul. To adjust the p^i it is necessary to equilibrate the solution against a 
atmosphere, the (M).^ tension required depending on the NallCOg concen¬ 
tration and on the /)jj desired. The Barcroft manometer cannot be filled with 
a gas by passing it through tlie cups as in Warburg’s method. Instead it is 
nec(‘ssary to evacuate it and fill it with the gas required, a process which has 
to be repeated at least twice, to assure a fairly complete replacement of the air. 
Filling the manometers in this way with air-COg mixtures did not lead to 
constant results, and the following technique was adopted after some trials. 

The manometers are connected with the pump and with an aspirator 
bottle filled with COg from a cylinder. They are also connected with a mercury 
manometer and with a gas burette, used for checking from time to time the 
purity of the COg. The Barcroft manometers are twice evacuated and filled 
with CO^; thereupon they are again connected with the pump and the 
pressure in the whole system is lowered to the tension of COg desired. The 
process is followed by means of the mercury manometer. A correction has of 
course to be applied for the difierence in water-vapour tension in the Barcroft 
cups at 38° and in the connections with the mercury manometer at room 
temperature. Now the manometer cups are lowered into the thermostat in 
the usual way, and the shaking mechanism is started. After about 5 minutes 
the taps of the manometers are closed. Though pressures of about one-fifth 
of an atmosphere within the cups have been used most of the time, no trouble 
has been experienced with leakages. The NaHCOg and CO^ concentrations 
required were calculated on the basis of the Henderson-Hasselbalch formula, 
modified by Hastings and Sendroy [1925] so as to take account of the activities. 
Pour Barcroft manometers were used for each experiment, run as two dupli¬ 
cate pairs, a necessary precaution since duplicates, whilst usually agreeing 
within about 3~6 %, were occasionally found to diverge more widely. 
Both cups of the manometer contained the same amounts of water, NaHC(\ 
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solution, enzyme, etc. A small glass cup with a platinum hook was hung on 
the edge of the KOH tube of the manometer cup. That in the right-hand cup 
contained the glyoxal solution (usually ()’3-0*6 cc.) whilst that in the left 
cup contained an equal volume of water. After the taps have been closed, 
as described above, the initial reading is taken and the small cups are upset 
by slightly lifting the manometer and tapping with the finger. 

Results and discussion. 

Fig. 1 shows the effect of adding pancreatic extract to a glyoxalase solution 
in a Barcroft manometer. Minced liver, extracted with about five times its 
volume of water, was used (as also in the following experiments) as glyoxalase 
solution. The pancreatic extract was prepared in a similar manner. The curve 
without pancreas was obtained with 0*6 cc. liver extract in the cups, for the 
curve with pancreas 0*6 cc. liver extract and 1*0 cc. pancreatic extract were 
used. It will be seen that, instead of inhibiting, the pancreas seems at first 
actually to accelerate the reaction, and only after about 2 hours does the 



reaction velocity with pancreas begin to fall off compared to that with liver 
alone. Controls were thereui)on made with pancreas alone, and it was found 
that this causes on addition of phenylglyoxal an evolution of COg, that is, 
an acid production, of the same order approximately as an equal volume of 
liver extract. Hence the effect described seems to be due to the action of 
the pancreas superposed on that of the liver-glyoxalase, rather than to an 
accelerating action of the former on the latter. Ariyama, measuring the 
methylglyoxal disappearance, also found an apparent acceleration at first 
after adding pancreas, and several lipurs were required before inhibition began 
to develop. He suggests that some glyoxalase may be present in pancreas, 
without bringing any evidence to support this suggestion, beyond the fact 
that some methylglyoxal disappears on incubation with pancreatin alone. 
To test whether the acid production on addition of phenylglyoxal to pancreatic 
extract is due to a transformation of the former into mandelic acid, pan¬ 
creatic extract was incubated with phenylglyoxal in comparatively large scale 
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experiments and an attempt was made to isolate mandelic acid by the method 
described by Dakin and Dudley [1914]. Several such experiments were made, 
but all with completely negative results. Instead, it was found that, as 
described by Foster, an orange or brownish colour develops in the solution 
and on longer incubation with high initial phenylglyoxal concentrations a 
fairly copious yellow precipitate is deposited. The precipitate, after centri¬ 
fuging off, was found to consist of a substance readily soluble in alcohol or 
ether but only very sparingly in water. Attempts to recrystallise it from 
ether proved fruitless, as a yellow oil remained which on standing gradually 
solidified to a resinous substance. That the action of tlie pancreatic extract 
on phenylglyoxal is not due to an enzyme follows from the fact that prolonged 
boiling or even autoclaving docs not affect its activity. Even 2 hours’ boiling 



Mol. concentration of phenylglyoxal 
Fig. 2. 


with about 20 % HCl or KOH does not cause more than a 20 % decrease in 
activity. In Fig. 2 the effect of variations in the concentration of phenyl¬ 
glyoxal on the velocity of its reaction with pancreas is shown. The molar 
concentration of phenylglyoxal in the solution is plotted against the CO2 
(in mm.^) evolved in 5 minutes. The shape of the curve suggests that two 
molecules of phenylglyoxal may enter into the reaction. On the other hand, 
the reaction velocity is strictly proportional to the amount of pancreatic 
extract taken. The effect of changing the pn between 7-0 and 7*9 was investi¬ 
gated and a rapid rise in reaction velocity with increasing alkalinity was found. 
Below pii 7-0 the reaction is negligible. The substance in pancreas, responsible 
for the reaction with phenylglyoxal, is destroyed by treating with NaNOa 
and acetic acid, which suggests that we are dealing with an amino-compound. 

It is clear that any reaction involving the condensation of —NHg groups 
with a glyoxal must lead to an increase in the acidity of the solution and 
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hence to an evolution of COg. The effect would Bomewhat resemble that made 
use of in Sorensen’s method of amino-acid titration. 

It is well known that phenylglyoxal reacts with ammonia and amines by 
condensation. Pinner [1902, 1905] identified the products of the action of 
ammonia on phenylglyoxal as consisting partly of l-benzoyl-4-phenyliminazole 
and partly of 1 : 4 -diphenyl- 3 -hydroxypyrazine. The products of the action 
of amino-acids on glyoxals have not yet been investigated. Neuberg and 
Kobel [1927] describe the action of amino-acids and related compounds on 
methylglyoxal. On heating the solution they observed extensive decom¬ 
position, with production of CO 2 and acetaldehyde. In the cold they only 
observed a change in rotation and formation of “melanin.” 

Attempts were made to isolate from the pancreas the substance or sub¬ 
stances responsible for the reaction. It proved possible to preci])itate with 
tannic acid much of the protein and peptone present in the extract, without 
markedly diminishing its power of reacting with phenylglyoxal. The tannic 
acid was removed by bar>d^^a. On treating the tannic acid filtrate with 
phosphotungstic acid the substances looked for were completely precipitated. 
This is evidence in favour of the supposition that we are dealing with amino- 
compounds. Repeated attempts to isolate these substances from the phospho¬ 
tungstic acid precipitate by the usual procedure proved fruitless. The occurrence 
of the substances in question in other sources than pancreas was tlnm investi¬ 
gated. It was found that liver, muscle and kidney are completely inactivated by 
5 or 10 minutes’ boiling, ()n the other hand, boiled yeast extract and boiled 
extract of testis were found to possess an activity similar to that of pancreas. 
Pancreas, yeast and testis are known to be particularly rich in histones, con¬ 
taining a high proportion of diamino-acids. On allowing phenylglyoxal to act 
on various amino-acids in Barcroft manometers, as described a})ove, it was 
found that whilst monoamino-acids are inactive, the diamino-acids, histidine, 
arginine, and lysine give a reaction very similar to that obtained with pan¬ 
creas. Both acid production and the development of an orange or yellow 
colour were observed. 

Reacting as an aldehyde, phenylglyoxal should of course condense with 
monoamino-acids in a way analogous to the condensation obtained with 
formaldehyde. Using, in the Barcroft method described, formaldehyde or 
acetaldehyde, reaction rates too rapid to be measured were obtained both 
with mono- and with di-amino-acids. No colour develops in the solution when 
formaldehyde or acetaldehyde reacts with an amino-acid, and this, together 
with the fact that only diamino-acids react with phenylglyoxal seems to show 
that the two reactions are quite distinct. The curve shown in Fig. 2, indi¬ 
cating that two molecules of phenylglyoxal may enter the reaction, confirms 
this view. It is interesting to note that the substances obtained in tliis 
reaction somewhat resemble, in their physical properties, the products of the 
action of ammonia on phenylglyoxal, as described by Pinner. According to 
Mr Pirie (unpublished communication) chloral hydrate produces no shift of 
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in a solution of alanine. It seems at any rate possible that the fact 
that phenylglyoxal exists as a hydrate is an important factor in determining 
the reactions described in this paper. 

Whilst it has been shown that the diamino-acids give with phenylglyoxal 
a reaction similar to that obtained with pancreatic extract, the question 
remains whether the diamino-acids present in the extract are sufficient to 
account for the whole of the reaction obtained. A number of experiments 
were made, in which the amino-nitrogen and the reaction velocity with phenyl¬ 
glyoxal of a boiled pancreatic extract and of a histidine solution were com¬ 
pared. The histidine solution was found to possess only two-thirds of the 
activity of the pancreatic extract, whilst it contained 1‘4 times as mucli 
amino-nitrogen. As the whole of the free amino-nitrogen of the pancreatic 
extract (*annot be derived from diamino-acids the disparity of the reaction 
rate and th(‘ diamino-acid concentration must be still greater than is indicated 
l>y the above figures. No special search was made for other substances in 
pancreas giving the same reaction. But it was found that glycylglycine shows 
the reaction, and so does liver juice after partial acid hydrolysis. Hence it 
appears that polypf‘ptides ar(‘ also capable of i*eacting with phenylglyoxal. No 
quantitative experiments were attempted to show whetlier the poIypeptid(‘s 
plus diamino-acids (‘ould account for the whole of the reaction obtained with 
pancreatic extract, or whether some further substances have to be taken 
into account. 

That the antiglyoxalase action of pancreatic extracts cannot be due to 
removal of the glyoxal by the reaction described in this paper, as sugg(‘sted 
by Foster, seems to follow from a number of results described in the literature. 
NeitJier yeast nor testis extracts show any antiglyoxalase activity (Dakin 
and Dudley). Both Ariyama and Kuhn and Heckscher observed antigly¬ 
oxalase a(‘-tion while following methylglyoxal disappearance and not, like Dakin 
and Dudley or Foster, mandelic acid production. Finally the complete thermo¬ 
stability and easy dialysability of the substances responsible for the reaction 
here described disagree with the properties ascribed to antiglyoxalast^ by the 
above workers. The problem is being fiuther investigated. 

Summary. 

1. A method is described for following acid production from phenylglyoxal 
by means of the Barcroft manometer. 

2. A production of acid, similar at first sight to that obtained with 
phenylglyoxal and liver extract, is obtained when phenylglyoxal is added to 
a pancreatic extract. 

3. It is shown that this acid production is not due to a transformation 
into mandelic acid, but to a reaction with amino-compounds, partly diamino- 
acids, with formation of a sparingly soluble orange substance. The reaction 
seems to be identical with that described by Foster. 
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4. The diamino-acids present in pancreatic extract cannot account for 
the whole of the reaction obtained, but it is found that polypeptides, in¬ 
cluding those of monoamino-acids, also react, while the monoamino-acids 
themselves do not. 

My thanks are due to Mr J. B. S. Haldane for suggesting the subject 
of this research, and to him and Sir F. G. Hopkins for their interest and 
encouragement. 
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LIV. THE ALLEGED CONTAMINATION 
OF CAROTENE BY VITAMIN A. 

By NORMAN STEWART CAPPER. 

From the Sir Donald Currie Laboratories^ Queen^s University of Belfast, 

(Received March 4th, 1930.) 

The claim of Euler, Euler and Hellstrom [1928] that carotene can restore 
growth in rats receiving diets deficient in vitamin A has now been supported 
by various workers [Moore, 1929, I, 2; Collison, Hume, Smedley-MacLean 
and Smith, 1929; Kawakami and Kimm, 1929]. Negative results, however, 
were obtained by Duliere, Morton and Drummond [1929, 1, 2], and it was 
suggested by these workers that pure carotene was inactive, and that samples 
found to be active must have contained traces of vitamin A as impurity. 
Recently Hume and Smedley-MacLean [1930] have shown that the real cause 
of this failure did not lie in the superior purity of the carotene used, but was 
in all probability traceable to the use of ethyl oleate as a solvent for the test 
doses. Nevertheless the criticism that even the purest samples of carotene 
might still contain traces of the familiar vitamin A of cod-liver oil has re¬ 
mained incompletely answ^ered. 

In the present note this problem has been approached by a comparison 
of the ultra-violet absorption spectra of carotene and cod-liver oil concentrate. 
It is well established that cod-liver oil and its concentrates are characterised 
by an absorption band at 328p,/Lt, and this band is attributed with some 
confidence to the presence of vitamin A [Takahashi et al. 1925; Morton and 
Heilbron, 1928; Drummond and Morton, 1929]. In an examination of carotene 
samples of varying degrees of purity, however, Duliere, Morton and Drummond 
have failed to detect this band, and have suggested that the absorption of 
carotene in this region may be sufficiently dense to obscure completely any 
maximum due to the vitamin. From the experiments to be described below 
a different conclusion has been reached, and it will be shown that the activity 
of carotene cannot be correlated with sufficiently intense absorption at 328/x/i 
to account for its physiological activity on the basis of the presence as an im¬ 
purity of the same factor as is responsible for the absorption band of cod-liver 
oil. 

Experimental. 

The carotene used was prepared from carrots by Dr T. Moore, and had 
been purified to m.p. 178° (uncor.) by 12 recrystallisations from cyclohexane. 
In biological experiments the minimal daily dose necessary to promote growth 
in rats had been found to be about 0*002 mg. The cod-liver oil concentrate 
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was also supplied by Dr Moore, and had been found to promote growth 
regularly at 0*01 mg., with one isolated response at 0*0033 mg. 

The solutions were made up in dry ether and examined in 1 cm. cells in 
a Hilger sector photometer used in conjunction with a Hilger Eg quartz 
spectrograph, a condensed copper spark being employed as a light source. 
The absorption curves obtained are shown in Fig. 1. 



Fig. 1. Full curve: 0 005 % cod-liver oil concentrate. 
Broken curve: 0 006 % carotene. 


Discussion. 

From Fig. 1 it will be seen that the absorption of carotene at 328/x/x was 
considerably less than the absorption of the cod>liver oil concentrate dissolved 
at the same concentration. Now since the carotene, weight for weight, had 
been found to be rather more active than the concentrate it would have been 
^expected, if the vitamin A factor of the pigment were present in the same 
form as in cod-liver oil, that the absorption at 328/x/x would at least be equal 
in intensity, even in the improbable event of pure carotene being perfectly 
transparent in this region. Indeed if the carotene were much less active than 
was found, a maximum should still be apparent from the intensity of the band 
shown by the concentrate. 

It is, therefore, obvious that the biological activity of carotene cannot be 
explained by the presence of vitamin A as characterised by a band of 328 /x/x. 
Unless it be assumed that the close association between this band and the 
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vitanun A of cod-liver oil is purely fortuitous it seems necessary to assume that 
vitamin A can exist in at least two forms, only one of which absorbs strongly 
at S2S fxfjL or that vitamin A can be synthesised in vivo from carotene, as has 
been suggested by Moore [1929, 3], or from some impurity still associated 
with the carotene. 

Summary. 

1. The intense vitamin A activity of carotene is not accompanied by the 
absorption band at 328/x/x which is considered characteristic of the vitamin A 
of cod-liver oils. 

2. The absorption of carotene (m.p. 178*^) in this region is insufficiently 
intense to obscure the absorption at 328/x/x which would be entailed by the 
presence of the cod-liver oil factor in an amount sufficient to account for the 
physiological activity of tlie pigment. 

3. Unless the close relation between the vitamin A activity of cod-liver 
oil and the 328 /x/x band is deceptive it is essential to assume that vitamin A 
can exist in at least two forms, or that carotene behaves as provitamin A. 

My best thanks are due to Dr Moore for suggesting this problem, and to 
Dr J. K. Marsh for his interest and help. 
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LV. THE ISOLATION OF /-THYROXINE FROM 
THE THYROID GLAND BY THE ACTION 
OF PROTEOLYTIC ENZYMES- 

By CHARLES ROBERT HARINGTON 
AND WILLIAM THOMAS SALTER. 

From the Department of Pathological Chemistry, University College Hospital 

Medical School, London. 

{Received March 4th, 1930.) 

In previous communications by one of us [Harington, 1926, 1928] reference 
lias been made to experiments with the object of isolating thyroxine from the 
thyroid gland by means of the action of enzymes alone. All these attempts 
had hitherto proved abortive, but the problem remained of such interest that 
it was determined to make a renewed attack upon it in a more systematic 
manner and upon a larger scale than had so far been attempted. 

The problem seemed to us to present three main points of interest; in the 
first place the isolation of thyroxine through the unaided action of proteolytic 
enzymes would supply the final proof that the compound was present in the 
gland in peptide combination, provided that the possible objection that the 
isolation was rendered possible by the digestion of protein containing the 
thyroxine either in simple admixture or adsorbed could be dealt with on 
anal 3 d:ical grounds. Secondly, during the isolation of thyroxine by the action 
of enz 3 nnes alone no racemisation was to be anticipated, so that the deter¬ 
mination of the optical rotation of the product would provide us with the 
information which we required as to the completeness of the resolution of 
(ZZ-tliyroxine already described [Harington, 1928]. In the third place the 
physiological investigation of the intermediate thyroxine-containing digestion 
products of the thyroid offered an opportunity of testing the correctness of 
the suggestion recently advanced [Harington and Randall, 1929] that any 
remaining discrepancy which appears to exist between the physiological 
activity of thyroid gland and that of an equivalent amount of thyroxine may 
be accounted for by an enhancement of the activity of the latter compound 
when it is in peptide combination. 

One of the main difficulties which we anticipated was the loss of iodine 
as iodide which has been repoi*ted to occur in attempts to digest the thyroid 
protein with trypsin. Oswald [1908] has stated that in one experiment the 
whole of the iodine of a preparation of iodothyreoglobulin was thus liberated 
dimng digestion with an extract of pancreas for 3 weeks, and he has also 
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published experiments [1909J to show that a similar liberation of iodine occurs 
when 3 : S-diiodotyrosine is subjected to the action of trypsin. One of us 
[Harington, 1926] in the course of his earlier experiments on the isolation of 
thyroxine met with the phenomenon under discussion, although the liberation 
of iodine did not appear to be so extensive as was indicated by the results of 
Oswald. 

As a preliminary step, therefore, we undertook some experiments concerning 
the action of various preparations of trj^sin on diiodotyrosine, since the 
possibility was present to our minds that the liberation of iodine might not 
be due to the trypsin as such, but to some accompanying enzyme; we hoped 
in fact that it might prove possible to procure or to make a preparation of 
trypsin which, whilst retaining its proteolytic activity, would be free from 
the disadvantage that it also liberated iodine from compounds of this type. 

To our surprise, however, with none of the preparations of tr 3 rpsin which 
were at our disposal were we able to repeat Oswald’s experiments. After 
2“3 weeks of exposure to the action of trypsin under the conditions specified 
by him there was scarcely a trace of the effect which he describes, and, 
although on keeping the solutions for a period of months there was detectable 
a certain amount of liberation of iodine as iodide, this amount remained 
small, and we are inclined to ascribe the phenomenon to the effect of pro¬ 
longed keeping in slightly alkaline solution, rather than to any action of 
the enzyme. We found, however, in the course of our experiments, that the 
technique of analysis was not so simple as at first appears. In the presence 
of nitric acid and silver nitrate even in the cold, the iodine of diiodotyrosine 
is liberated with comparative ease, and precipitated as silver iodide. In the 
experiments under discussion samples of the solutions were taken from time 
to time, and the state of affairs determined by treatment with nitric acid 
and silver nitrate to remove inorganic iodide, followed by filtration and de¬ 
termination of the organic iodine remaining in the filtrate. At times the 
filtration of the precipitate produced by silver nitrate in acid solution would 
be slow, and it was noticed that in such experiments tlie liberation of iodine 
appeared to have been greater; it was then found that by keeping the solution 
for different periods of time at the stage of precipitation with silver nitrate 
and nitric acid the result of the analysis could be varied almost at will. It is 
evident, therefore, that unless the analysis be carried out with the utmost 
care and rapidity the results obtained are of little value, and it seems to us 
not unlikely that the findings of the earlier investigator may be ascribed to 
an unsuspected error of technique of this description. 

These experiments at any rate relieved us of a large part of our fear that 
the action of trypsin would be inevitably associated with serious losses of 
material through liberation of iodine, so long as the duration of the experi¬ 
ment were not unduly great. We could not indeed be certain that the con¬ 
ditions would be the same during the actual hydrolysis of a protein containing 
thyroxine (or diiodotyrosine) in peptide combination, or in the presence of 
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oxidases which might be contained in the gland itself; there was, however, 
no indication of the necessity of attempts to purify the proteolytic enzyme 
further, and it was decided to begin work on the enzymic hydrolysis of the 
thyroid protein, the general plan being to make the enzymic attack of as 
intensive a nature and of as short duration as possible. 

About 30 years ago Hutchison [1896, 1898] described experiments in 
which he was able, as the result of the action of pepsin on ‘‘colloid” (pre¬ 
sumably crude iodothyreoglobulin) to obtain an acid-insoluble precipitate 
containing a considerably higher concentration of iodine than the starting 
material. The preparation of this product of peptic digestion appeared to us 
to offer a promising starting point for our experiments, more especially as 
preliminary peptic digestion is known to lay a protein more open to subse¬ 
quent attack by trypsin. 

As a source of material we have used, throughout the greater part of this 
work, chilled thyroid glands. These were obtained for us by the British Drug 
Houses in sealed tins, and were conveyed direct from the cold store to the 
National Institute for Medical Research, where, by the courtesy of Dr H. H. 
Dale, F.R.S., they were stored at — 5°. The material was taken from the cold 
store as required, rapidly minced, and extrkcted with a slightly alkaline 
solution containing 1 % of sodium chloride; the extract, which contained 
practically the whole of the iodine, was either adjusted to pn 1*5 and sub¬ 
mitted directly to intensive peptic digestion, or the globulin was first separated 
by dilution or by heat-coagulation, and a suspension of the precipitate in 
dilute hydrochloric acid at 1*5 was digested with pepsin. In the latter 
case the action of the pepsin brought about rapid solution of the greater part 
of the precipitate, and in all cases after 48-96 hours the peptic action was 
complete. At this stage, the reaction of the solution having been maintained 
at^jj L6 by periodic additions of hydrochloric acid, the amount of precipitate 
was very small; on reducing the acidity, however, a considerable increase in 
precipitation occurred, and indeed a sharp optimum precipitation point was 
observed at 6'0, The precipitate so obtained was large in amount and 
contained about 40 % of the total iodine at a concentration of about 1 % 
of the dry weight; it was, however, heavily contaminated with fat. Attempts 
to remove the fat at this stage were unsuccessful owing to the almost per¬ 
manent emulsions which were formed with ether or other fat solvents. The 
.material was therefore dissolved as completely as possible in dilute sodium 
hydroxide, the reaction being finally adjusted to 8*0, and was subjected 
to digestion with trypsin. In spite of our previously mentioned failure to 
obse^^"e any liberation of iodine as the result of the action of trypsin on 
diiodotyrosine, we had nevertheless in mind, for reasons akeady mentioned, 
the possibility that during the actual digestion of the protein conditions might 
be different. We therefore conducted the digestion as intensively as possible, 
employing large amounts of an active preparation of trypsin and arresting 
the reaction as soon as the curve representing the increase of amino-nitrogen 
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began to flatten out. This occurred after 72-96 hours, at which point the 
amino-nitrogen represented about 50 % of the total; the solution was diluted 
with water and adjusted to 5-0 and the precipitate separated by filtration. 
It was found that at this stage a considerable amount of material of negligible 
iodine content could be rejected by extracting the precipitate with 70 % 
acetone containing some hydrochloric acid, nearly all the iodine passing into 
solution in this solvent and the larger part of the material being left un¬ 
dissolved, By adjustment of the reaction of the filtrate to pn 5*0 and removal 
of the acetone by distillation the iodine-containing material was recovered. 
A fairly satisfactory removal of lipoids could now be effected by solution of 
the precipitate in dilute alkali followed by reprecipitation with simultaneous 
extraction with ether, and the residual material could be readily dried to a 
dark brown powder which usually contained about 15 % of iodine and 7 % 
of nitrogen. 

It was resolved at this point to attempt to make use of the fact observed 
by Kendall [1919J that the pigmented substances of liigh molecular weight 
which are formed during the hydrolysis of the thyroid have a very low solu¬ 
bility in barium hydroxide. We therefore dissolved our material in a large 
volume of boiling water with the aid of the minimal amount of ammonia, and 
added barium hydroxide (hydrate) to make a concentration of 5 % of the 
latter; this produced a bulky precipitate, which was immediately filtered off 
from the hot solution; the filtrate, which was of a light brown colour, was 
adjusted to pu 5*0 with hydrochloric acid. This caused an immediate pre¬ 
cipitation, and further separation of material occurred on standing; after 
48 hours the solid material was filtered off and dried, when it formed a hght 
brown-coloured powder containing usually a little over 30 % of iodine and 
giving a very strong nitrous acid reaction for thyroxine. 

Attempts to crystallise this material by dissolving it in 80 % alcohol 
containing sodium hydroxide and acidifying the hot solution with acetic acid 
resulted in no separation. When acetone was added to the acid solution, 
however, separation of a considerable amount of pigmented oily material of 
low iodine content occurred; after removal of the latter the clear liquid was 
poured into a large volume of water whereupon there slowly separated a 
cream-coloured product which, after drying, had an iodine content of 45-50 %, 
and a nitrogen content of about 5 %; since, as the result of a number of 
experiments, we arrived constantly at a product of approximately the same 
composition, in spite of the complexity of the process, w^e w^ere at first inclined 
to believe that this substance, which, from the analytical figures, appeared 
to be a tri- or tetra-peptide containing thyroxine, represented a true end- 
product of tryptic digestion. It was possible to isolate thyroxine after hydro¬ 
lysis of the niaterial with a mixture of hydrochloric and acetic acids or with 
alkali, but we were unable to effect any hydrolysis by means of active erepsin 
preparations. In solubilities the substance differed markedly from thyroxine. 
Whereas thyroxine is practically insoluble in acid, the digestion product was 
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precipitated from its alkaline solution sharply and completely on adjustment 
of the reaction to 5*0 but only incompletely on addition of excess of acid. 
It was soluble in glacial acetic acid and partly so in 60 % acetic acid, par¬ 
ticularly when hot. It failed to separate on addition of acetic acid to its 
solution in alkaline 80 % alcohol. In 0*1 iV sodium carbonate the material 
was moderately soluble, but when a hot concentrated solution was allowed 
to cool slowly a separation of a colourless sodium salt occurred; the latter 
was, however, not crystalline and did not have the characteristic appearance 
of the sodium salt of thyroxine. 

Table I. Course of purification. 


Yields and atomic nitrogen : iodine ratios at various stages. 

After 


Starting 

materifu 

Peptic 

After trypsin 

After 

acetone-alcohol 

product 

and ether 

baryta 

purification 

A. lodothyreoglobulin 
2*17 g. iodine 

0*96 g. iodine 
N:I49 

0*2 g. iodine 
N:I3-4 

— 

— 

B. lodothyreoglobulin 

0*88 g. iodine 

0*34 g. iodine 

0 071 g. iodine 


1*465 g. iodine 

N: 1 57 

N: I 6*3 

N:1 1*8 


C. lodothyreoglobulin 

0*91 g. iodine 

0*30 g. iodine 

0*068 g. iodine 

— 

1*81 g. iodine 

N:I60 

N: I 5*3 

N: I 2*5 


D. lodothyreoglobulin 

Not analysed 

0*85 g. iodine 

0*42 g. iodine 

0*146 g. iodine 

4*66 g. iodine 


N: I 4*4 

N:I 1*9 

N: I 1*0 

E. Desiccated thyroid 

1*44 g. iodine 

0*65 g. iodine 

0*4 g. iodine 

N :I 1*0 

0*17 g. iodine 

3*34 g. iodine 

N: I 65 

N: I 4*2 

N : 1 0*8 

F. Desiccated thyroid 

1*78 g. iodine 

1*07 g. iodine 

0*57 g. iodine 

0*25 g. iodine 

3*77 g. iodine 

N:I76 

N: I 6*0 

N : I 1*3 

N;I M5 

Q. lodothyreoglobulin 

4*8 g. iodine 
N:I67 

(a) 1*15 g. iodine 

(a) 0*47 g. iodine 

0*32 g. iodine 

11*3 g. iodine 

N : I 6*6 

(6) 0*78 g. iodine 
N: I 6*5 

N:I 1*9 

(6) 0*31 g. iodine 
N : I 2*8 

N:1 M 

H. lodothyreoglobulin 

8*2 g. iodine 

N: I 109 

1*7 g. iodine 

N:I 11*4 

0*9 g. iodine 

(After 2nd 

11 0 g. iodine 

N: 1 2*2 

trypsin) 

(а) 0*22 g. iodine 
N : I 0*98 

(б) 0*46 g. iodine 
N*.I 1*1 

K. lodothyreoglobulin 

No pepsin 

0*2 g. iodine 

0*075 g. iodine 

0*028 g. iodine 

2*06 g. iodine 

N: I 4*3 

N : I 1-3 

N: I 0*6 

L. lodothyreoglobulin 

No pepsin 

2*4 g. iodine 

1*5 g. iodine 

0*63 g. iodine 

12*6 g. iodine 


N:I4*1 

N : I 1*0 

N: I 0*6 


Much time was spent in attempts to separate a pure peptide from this 
digestion product, until the experiments described in detail in the experi¬ 
mental part led to thie isolation from it, as the result of simple methods of 
purification, of a small amount of crystalline th}Troxine. The character of the 
digestion product was thus revealed in its true light as a mixture of free 
thyroxine with a preponderance of thyroxine still in peptide combination. 

In Table I are given figures for the yields of iodine and for the atomic 
nitrogen : iodine ratios of the thyroxine-containing digestion product at 
various stages of three incomplete and seven complete preparations carried 
out by the method described above. The nitrogen : iodine ralaos give a useful 
indication of the extent of digestion at the various stages, and it will be seen 
that, exwpt in preparation H where the early stages of the digestion were 
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peculiarly inefficient, the figures show a remarkable degree of constancy. If 
we multiply these ratios by 4 we obtain the nitrogen : thyroxine ratios, and 
it may then be seen that the product after trypsin and ether treatment has 
the approximate composition of a thyroxine peptide containing 19 other 
amino-acids: after purification with bar)^ta the product gives approximate 
figures for a hepta-peptide, and after the acetone-alcohol purification for a tri¬ 
or tetra-peptide containing thyroxine. All these deductions are naturally 
based on the assumption that no diamino-acids are present; the markedly 
acidic properties of the product indicate that this assumption, for the more 
highly purified material at least, is probably a fair one. 

Table II shows the percentage of iodine in the thyroxine-containing 
digestion product at three significant stages of purification in the various 
preparations. 


Table II. 

Percentage of iodine in thyroxine-containing fraction at various stages oi 
digestion and purification. 


Preparation 

After trypsin 
and ether 

After baryta 
purification 

After 

acetone-alcohol 

purification 

A 

15-3 

— 

— 

B 

— 

29-1 

— 

0 

2-2* 

23-5 

— 

D 

150 

32-4 

420 

E 

171 

41-7 

47f> 

F 

12-4 

40-6 

49'8 

G 

(a) 13-8 

(a) 32 0 

430 

H 

{b) 1P9 

81 

(6) 29 0 

30-2 

(o) 4o'3t 

K 

15*7 

38'1 

{b) 42-Ot 

49'8 

L 

10-2 

43-8 

56-5 


* No ether. t After 2nd tryptic digestion. 

In Table III are recorded the figures for the percentage of iodine and of 
total and amino-nitrogen in the more highly purified fractions of two pre¬ 
parations. The figures to which we wish to call special attention here are those 
in the last column, which represent the ratio of araino-nitrogen to thyroxine 
in the product. The determinations of amino-nitrogen were made by the 
colorimetric method of Folin [1922] on small amounts of material, and no very 
high degree of accuracy is claimed for them; it is, however, sufficiently obvious 
that the ratio approximates to unity ; that is to say, that there is in the product 
one free amino-group for every molecule of thyroxine. Such an analytical 
result is consistent with the supposition that the material is composed ex¬ 
clusively of peptides containing thyroxine, or of thyroxine mixed with 
thyroxine-containing peptides; it could not, however, be obtained from a 
mixture of free thyroxine with peptide material of a different character. As 
collateral evidence in favour of the hypothesis that thyroxine is present in 
the thyroid in actual combination these analyses are therefore of value. More 
direct evidence in this direction is afforded by the fact that on prolonged acid 
hydrolysis of the digestion product, practically the whole of the nitrogen was 
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obtained in the amino-condition. It appears therefore that there is no longer 
any room for doubt that thyroxine does exist in the thyroid gland in peptide 
combination—as a constituent amino-acid, in fact, of the characteristic 
thyroid protein, iodothyreoglobulin. 


Table III. 

Detailed analysis of partly purified digestion products. 


Material 


Iodine 

0/ 

/o 

Tetal nitrogen 
o/ 

/o 

Amino-nitrogen 

0/ 

/o 

Amino-nitrogen 

thyroxine 

Preparation H. After 


30*2 

7-42 

0-97 

1-2 

baryta purification 

Preparation H. After 

la) 

45-3 

4'92 

1-26 

1-01 

acetone purification 

Ditto 

(6) 

420 

52 

101 

0-88 

Preparation K. After 


381 

4-8 

1-3 

1*3 

baryta purification 

Preparation K. After 


49-8 

3-4 

1-34 

0-97 


acetone purification 

The amount of crystalline thyroxine which could be separated from the 
digestion product was very small, and since the digestion product itself, as 
the result of large losses in the course of preparation, represented only a minute 
fraction of the original iodine, it was not possible to obtain more than the 
smallest amounts of thyroxine by this method. Sufficient was, however, 
isolated to permit of satisfactory determinations of optical activity with the 
aid of a Fischer micropolarimeter tube; these determinations indicated that 
the thyroxine was laevorotatory and had in fact a specific rotation of approxi¬ 
mately [a] 546 i 3*8° as the sodium salt in 60 % alcoholic solution; this figure 

is in close agreement with that obtained for the Z-thyroxine previously pre¬ 
pared [Harington, 1928] by the resolution of (iZ-3 : 6-diiodothyronine and 
subsequent iodination of the product. The resolution at that time described 
must therefore be assumed to have been moderately complete, and the sug¬ 
gestion, made on the basis of the relative physiological activity of the two 
enantiomorphs, that Z-thyroxine would prove to be the naturally occurring 
variety, is confirmed. At the same time this result indicates, in view of the 
observations of Gaddum [1930] regarding the relative physiological activity 
of the two enantiomorphs, that no very great discrepancy between the 
activity of thyroid gland and that of thyroxine isolated therefrom by alkaline 
hydrolysis can be accoimted for by racemisation alone. 

* This brings us back to the third point of interest of the present work, 
namely the physiological comparison of the digestion product, containing 
thyroxine for the most part still in peptide combination and containing no 
iodine compound other than thyroxine, with free thyroxine itself. This com¬ 
parison was kindly carried out for us by Dr J. H. Gaddum. The substances 
were tested on rats and their effects were compared after administration both 
by the oral and the subcutaneous route. The oral administration of 1 mg* 
per diem for 6 days of pure Z-thyroxine had practically no effect on the oxygen 
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consumption of a rat, whilst an equivalent dose of the digestion product 
(1*3 mg. fer diem for 6 days of a preparation containing 50% of iodine) 
produced an increase in the oxygen consumption of 85 %. By the subcu¬ 
taneous route, on the other hand, single doses of 1 mg. of i-thyroxine and 1*3 mg. 
of the digestion product caused increases in the oxygen consumption of 
32*5 % and 37-5 % respectively; that is to say, in this case the physiological 
difference between the two substances was very much less marked. 

This experiment appears to us to afford an admirable demonstration of 
the causes which have led various workers to form what we believe to be a 
false conclusion, namely that the physiological activity of the thyroid gland 
cannot be entirely accounted for by the thyroxine which it contains. It is 
indeed quite unjustifiable to deduce any such discrepancy from an apparent 
difference between the effects of thyroxine and thyroid gland when given by 
mouth or otherwise. The physical properties of thyroxine are such as to make 
it highly probable that the absorption of this substance after oral adminis¬ 
tration would be inefficient and erratic ; the digestion product, on the other 
hand, possessing as it does a much wider range of solubility, might well be 
absorbed almost quantitatively; such a state of affairs is precisely what is 
indicated by the first part of the experiment of Dr Gaddum which has just 
been described. For a similar reason it is equally unjustifiable to attempt to 
make a comparison between the effect of thyroxine and that of thyroid gland 
or iodothyreoglobulin when both are injected subcutaneously. In view of 
the slowness with which the physiological effect of thyroxine develops, it is 
almost a foregone conclusion that after an injection of a massive dose of the 
substance a portion will be lost by excretion before it has time to exercise its 
action on the organism. On the other hand, it is known that the processes 
involving the removal of a foreign protein from the body after its subcu¬ 
taneous injection may take a number of days; after the subcutaneous in¬ 
jection of iodothyreoglobulin therefore we should anticipate a more or less 
prolonged period during which the active principle of the protein would be 
slowly liberated, thus attaining a therapeutic efficiency greatly in advance 
of that achieved by injection of a single equivalent dose of free thyroxine. 
In the last sentence we have used the term “active principle” of the iodo¬ 
thyreoglobulin rather than thyroxine because it appears to us to be probable 
that the actual substance which the th}Toid secretes into the blood may not 
be free thjToxine but a relatively simple peptide containing this compound— 
a substance in fact analogous to our final digestion product. This conclusion 
is supported by the results of recent experiments of Dr Reid Hunt in Boston 
in which a sample of the digestion product containing approximately 50 % 
of iodine, from which as much free thyroxine as possible had already been 
separated, has shown itself to be certainly 250 and possibly even 500 times as 
active as U.S.P. standardised desiccated thyroid, both substances being ad¬ 
ministered orally. The digestion product when administered intravenously was 
approximately as active as when given by mouth. These results were obtained 
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in mice by the acetonitrile method. Dr J. H. Means of Boston has also studied 
the calorigenic action of this digestion product when given by mouth to 
patients with a sub-normal basal metabolic rate; although his controls, which 
consist in observing the effect of U.S.P. standardised thyroid in the same 
patients, have not yet been completed, it is already apparent that the digestion 
product is fully as effective as an equivalent dose of thyroid and very likely 
more so. The U.S.P. standardised th)a*oid contains about 0-2 % of iodine, 
so that the results which have just been quoted mean that, in order to produce 
a given physiological effect, at least as much and probably more iodine must 
be given in the form of thyroid than in the form of the digestion product 
which contains no iodine compound other than thyroxine. This is precisely 
what our recently acquired knowledge of the chemistry of the thyroid would 
lead us to expect. There remains, therefore, in our opinion no reason whatever 
to presume the existence in the thyroid gland of an active principle other 
than thyroxine, or that the thyroxine in the thyroid exists in an ^'activated'’ 
form except in so far as owing to its optical activity and possibly also to 
the fact that it is in peptide combination, it can produce an effect greater 
than that of the free racemic compound. Indeed, taking into account the 
errors of the physiological method and the essential difficulties of obtaining 
a therapeutic comparison to which we have called attention, it is a matter 
for surprise that even an approximate parallelism can be observed between 
the action of thyroid gland or iodothyreoglobulin or an equivalent amount 
of free Z-thyroxine. 

Experimental. 

A. Action of trypsin on diiodotyrosine. 

These experiments were undertaken to test the statements of Oswald 
regarding the hydrolysis of the iodine of diiodotyrosine by trypsin, and to 
obtain an indication of the extent to which this reaction was likely to prove 
a serious obstacle in the way of the isolation of thyroxine by enzjnnic action. 

A solution of diiodotyrosine (prepared from Z-tyrosine) containing 0*6 mg. 
of iodine per cc. was buffered with phosphate and adjusted to p^ 8*0; 100 cc. 
samples of this solution were treated with active preparations of trypsin (two 
commercial samples and one fresh pancreatic extract), toluene being added 
to inhibit bacterial action, and were placed in an incubator at 40°. Portions 
of the solutions were withdrawn at intervals and analysed as follows: cold 
boiled-out nitric acid and silver nitrate were added, and, after 15 minutes, 
the solution was filtered through asbeystos; the filtrate and washings were 
freed from silver by addition of hydrochloric acid; after removal of silver 
chloride the solution was made alkaline, evaporated, and analysed for iodine 
by the method of Kendall [1914]; the figure obtained was taken to represent 
the iodine remaining in organic combination, any iodide which had been formed 
having been removed by the preliminary treatment with silver nitrate and 
nitric acid. 
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Results of analyses carried out in this manner indicated no significant 
alteration in the organic iodine after 1, 2 and 3 weeks’ digestion respectively. 
The solutions were then left undisturbed for 5 months and again analysed. 
The organic iodine was now found to be diminished to about 80 % of the total 
iodine, but this diminution was just as marked in the control solution, to 
which no enz}nne had been added, as in those containing active trypsin. It 
was evident, therefore, that no liberation of iodine as iodide could be ascribed 
to the action of the trypsin as such. In the effort to account for the dis¬ 
crepancy between our results and those of Oswald, we studied the conditions 
of the analysis more closely, and found, in fact, that increase either in the 
amount of nitric acid employed (even though the latter were freshly boiled 
out) or in the length of time allowed for the precipitation in presence of nitric 
acid, caused an apparent diminution in the proportion of organic iodine. It is 
known that the iodine of diiodotyrosine is removed with extreme ease when 
the compound is warmed with silver nitrate and nitric acid; there is little 
doubt in our minds but that this reaction takes place also to some extent in 
the cold, and that an error of this tyj^e accounts at least in part for the results 
obtained by Oswald. There exists the further possibility that the enzyme 
preparations employed by him contained oxidases which were absent in our 
experiments, and which may have brought about some destruction of the 
diiodotyrosine. 

B. Enzymic hydrolysis of thyroid gland. 

The early stages of the digestion (leading to the material containing about 
15 % of iodine) were carried out by a variety of methods, of which typical 
examples are described. 

(a) Successive action of pepsin and trypsin on iodothyreoglobulin. Frozen 
thyroid gland (5400 g.) was passed rapidly through a mincer and suspended 
in 5400 cc. of 0*02 % sodium hydroxide containing 1 % of sodium chloride; 
the suspension was shaken for 3 hours and allowed to stand overnight; it was 
then strained through butter-muslin and the sohd residue was submitted to 
a second similar extraction. The combined reddish-coloured extracts were 
chilled and as much fat as possible was removed mechanically. The solution 
was adjusted to pn 5*0, treated with sodium sulphate to make 1 % concen¬ 
tration of the latter, and raised rapidly to boiling-point by introduction of a 
vigorous current of steam with simultaneous external heating. The coagulum 
of crude iodothyreoglobulin, which contained about 97 % of the total iodine 
of the extract, was filtered off hot through large Buchner funnels, and the 
cheesy cakes of material so obtained were suspended in 10 litres of water 
containing 0*5 % of an active pepsin preparation and sufficient concentrated 
hydrochloric acid (in this case 240 cc.) to bring the reaction of the solution 
to p^i 1*6. The mixture was transferred to large bottles which were placed 
in an incubator at 40°, the contents being frequently shaken during the early 
stages of the digestion. After 48 hours fresh pepsin (the same amount as 
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originally employed) was added, the reaction being adjusted to 1'6 by 
the further addition of hydrochloric acid if necessary. After a further 48 hours 
the solution was diluted with an equal volume of water and the reaction was 
adjusted by the cautious addition of sodium hydroxide, vigorous mechanical 
stirring being employed to obtain efficient admixture; at p^ 5-0 a sharp 
flocculation was obtained. After standing for a few hours the mixture was 
poured on to large pleated filters and allowed to drain; filtration was slow 
and no pretence at efficient washing could be made. The bulky greasy preci¬ 
pitate, containing about 1 % of iodine reckoned on the dry weight and about 
40 % of the total iodine of the iodothyreoglobulin, was scraped off the filters 
and suspended in water (2370 cc.); sodium hydroxide was added until the 
reaction was p^ 8*0 and the greater part of the material had passed into 
solution; 0-2 % of an active preparation of trypsin was then added and the 
material was transferred to the incubator. The reaction was readjusted to 
Pjj 8*0 twice daily by addition of the necessary amount of sodium hydroxide; 
daily determinations of the amino-nitrogen concentration were made by the 
Van Slyke method. After 72 hours a second addition of 0*2 % of trypsin was 
made. At the end of 96 hours from the beginning of the digestion, the rate 
of increase of the amino-nitrogen (which had by this time reached about 50 % 
of the total nitrogen) had become very low; as we were anxious so far as 
possible to avoid the chance of loss of iodine, the digestion was interrupted 
at this stage by bringing the solution to pjj 5*0 by the addition of hydrochloric 
acid. The precipitate was again filtered off on pleated filters and washed as 
well as possible with water; it was then extracted three times in succession 
with 70 % acetone to which was added enough hydrochloric acid to keep the 
reaction about pjj 1*6; the bulky insoluble matter was filtered off and the 
filtrates were immediately brought back to pjj 5*0 with sodium hydroxide. 
The acetone was then removed by distillation, diminished pressure being used 
in the last stages. The residual aqueous hquid contained a dark-coloured pre¬ 
cipitate of somewhat oily consistency; on addition of sodium hydroxide all 
passed into solution, and the alkaline liquor was transferred to a beaker and 
covered with a layer of ether. While the two layers were kept thoroughly 
mixed by vigorous mechanical stirring, hydrochloric acid was cautiously 
added until the p^ was again 6-0; the mixture was allowed to stand, when it 
separated into a brown aqueous layer and an almost black ethereal layer with 
a dark precipitate at the interface; the latter was filtered off and washed 
with ether, when it amounted to 5*66 g. of a dark brown powder containing 
15*0 % of iodine and 7*28 % of nitrogen. 

(6) S'uccessive action of pepsin and trypsin on alkaline sodium chloride 
extract of thyroid gland. In some experiments the isolation of the crude 
iodothyreoglobulin by heat coagulation was omitted, and the solution obtained 
by extraction of the gland material with 0*02 % sodium hydroxide containing 
1 % sodium chloride, after freeing as far as possible from fat, was adjusted 
to p^ 1-6 by addition of hydrochloric acid and submitted directly to peptic 
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digestion, followed by the treatment described above. In one such experi¬ 
ment, 9-5 kg. of frozen thyroid gave 16 g. of material containing 13 % of 
iodine and 8*5 % of nitrogen. 

(c) Successive action of pepsin and trypsin on desiccated thyroid gland. 
Desiccated and finely powdered thyroid gland (725 g.), which had been de¬ 
fatted with light petroleum, was suspended in 7600 cc. of water to which had 
been added 0-5% of pepsin and 155 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid; 
the pepsin was renewed after 36 hours and the digestion was arrested at the 
end of 72 hours; the reaction of the solution was brought to p^ 5-0 and the 
resulting precipitate was submitted to tryptic digestion and worked up as 
described above; there was obtained 3-8 g. of material containing 17*1 % of 
iodine and 8*0 % of nitrogen. 

(d) Action of trypsin only on alhaline sodium chloride extract of thyroid 
gland. The extract obtained in the usual manner from 7840 g. of frozen thyroid 
was submitted directly to digestion with 0*2 % of trypsin, toluene being added 
to inhibit bacterial action; the trypsin was renewed after 48 hours, the reaction 
being maintained at p^i 8*5 by periodic additions of sodium hydroxide and 
at the end of 76 hours the solution was brought to pjj 5*0; the precipitate 
was then extracted with 70 % acid acetone and the extracted material re- 
precipitated in presence of ether as already described; there was obtained a 
precipitate, a sample of which showed an iodine content of 8-3 % and nitrogen 
7*8 ^ 0 *, this was subjected to a second similar tryptic digestion, the volume 
being at first 1200cc. and being raised after 24 hours to 2200 cc.; after the 
second addition of trypsin the p^ of this digest, which had fallen spontaneously 
to 7*6, was allowed to remain at this figure for a day, with the intention of 
favouring the action of any dipeptidase which might be present in the enzyme 
preparation; the was then raised to 8*0 again at which it remained un¬ 
changed despite the further addition of trypsin; after a total digestion period 
of 84 hours the material was again precipitated at p^ 5*0, and now con¬ 
tained 10*2 % of iodine and 4*7 % of nitrogen. As might be expected the 
ethereal layer in all the above-described experiments, being heavily loaded 
with lipoidal substances, carried a certain amount of iodine-containing material 
into solution; a large proportion of this separated out on keeping the solution. 
Thus in one experiment the ethereal layer contained, immediately after 
separation, 130 mg. of iodine; three weeks later a further precipitate had 
separated and the iodine content of the solution was 74mg.; still more 
material continued to separate after this. 

The digestion product obtained by any of the methods described above 
formed a dark brown or almost black powder which was readily soluble in 
alkali and much less so in acid; it had a well defined point of maximum 
flocculation at pjj 6*0; it contained usually 12-17 % of iodine and 5 8 % of 
nitrogen; that is to say, it had approximately four atoms of nitrogen for every 
one atom of iodine, or 16 nitrogen atoms for every molecule of thyroxine. 

The next stage in the purification of the product was the removal of the 
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pigmented impurities of relatively high molecular weight by making use of 
the insolubility of their barium salts. The conditions for this experiment were 
selected with a view to attainment of the maximum salting-out effect of the 
barium ions consistent with the exclusion of the possibility of hydrolysis. 
With this object the concentration of barium hydroxide was not raised above 
5 % and the time of exposure even to this small concentration was cut down 
to a minimum. An example of the procedure may be given as follows. 
A sample of the tryptic digestion product containing 14 % of iodine and 
8-5 % of nitrogen, and representing in all 1160 mg. of iodine, was dissolved 
in 1200cc. of water with the aid of the minimum quantity of ammonia; the 
solution was brought to the boil and treated with 60 g. of crystalline barium 
hydroxide dissolved in 120 cc. of hot water; boiling was continued for 
2 minutes, and the heavy precipitate was filtered off. Filtration was rapid, 
and the filtrate, whilst still hot, was acidified with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid; addition of excess of the latter caused partial re-solution of the preci¬ 
pitate; the reaction was therefore brought back to pn 5*0 by the addition of 
sodium acetate. After standing for 48 hours at the ordinary temperature the 
precipitate was filtered off and dried. It contained 468 mg. of iodine at a 
concentration of 32 % and the nitrogen content was 6-3 %, corresponding to 
a ratio of 1*86 atoms of nitrogen to 1 atom of iodine. Although therefore the 
loss of iodine at this stage was heavy, the improvement in the quality of the 
product far outweighed this disadvantage. The product at this stage was a 
buff-coloured powder which gave the nitrous acid reaction for th}TOxine with 
intensity. It was easily soluble in alkali, but insoluble in water at p^ 5-0 
and only partly soluble at more acid reactions. When it was dissolved in 
80 % alcohol with the aid of sodium hydroxide and when the solution was 
acidified with acetic acid no separation took place; acetone was added to 
such a solution in the hope of inducing the separation of any free thyroxine 
which might be present, and it was found that this treatment produced a 
precipitate of gummy material which contained relatively little iodine and 
much nitrogen. This observation led to the development of the next stage in 
the purification. Thus in one experiment 1*48 g. of material resulting from a 
treatment with barium hydroxide as already described, containing 40-7 % 
of iodine and 6*0 % of nitrogen (nitrogen : iodine = 1-34), was dissolved 
in 10 cc. of N sodium hydroxide and the solution was then made 80 % with 
respect to alcohol; a small precipitate was removed by centrifuging and the 
mother liquor was acidified by the addition of 4*5 cc. of 33 % acetic acid; 
4 volumes of acetone were then added and the solution was rapidly centri¬ 
fuged ; the combined clear and light yellow mother liquor was diluted with 
1600 cc, of water. Within a few minutes the opalescent solution began to 
deposit a light flocculent precipitate which gradually increased in amount. 
After 24 hours this was filtered off and amounted to 0*46 g. of material con¬ 
taining 49-8 % of iotline and 6*3 % of nitrogen; the nitrogen : iodine ratio 
was therefore l*i5 and the nitrogen : thjroxine ratio 4-6. After standing for 
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3 days longer a further crop of 71 mg. of material containing 46 % of iodine 
separated. 

The fact that the product at this stage still exhibited marked differences 
in solubility from thyroxine, although, judging by the iodine content, it con¬ 
tained over 75 % of the latter, led us for a long time to suppose that we were 
dealing with a somewhat impure compound of thyroxine (probably a tri¬ 
peptide) rather than with a mixture of free thyroxine with impurities; we 
were supported in this view by the constancy with wliich we arrived at a 
('losely similar end-product in spite of the complexity of the preceding mani¬ 
pulation. Finding ourselves unable to achiev^e any further hydrolysis either 
by tlie aid of animal erepsin preparations of proved activity or with the help 
of yeast peptidases, we had recourse to acid hydrolysis of this product and 
also of material at an earlier stage of purification in the attempt to isolate 
tliyroxine. We were in fact successful in obtaining thyroxine by hydrolysis 
with a mixture of hydrochloric and acetic acids at 100'', and we were able to 
show that during this prcH-ess the whole of the nitrogen was converted into 
the amino-condition. Nevertheless the losses involved by the liberation of 
iodine were severe and, as will be shown later, the thyroxine obtained by this 
method was partly raccmiised. 

Much effort was then expended in the attempt to obtain our supposed 
tripeptide in a pure condition, and it was during these experiments that we 
stumbled on the true explanation of the vsituation, namely that the purified diges¬ 
tion product eonsist(Hl of a mixture of free thyroxine with th}Toxiiie peptides. 

The substance approximated more closely than the earlier products to 
thyroxine in that it had almost completely lost its solubility in excess of 
mineral acid. It still failed to separate, however, when acetic acid was added 
to its solution in alkaline 80 % alcohol. It was soluble in glacial acetic acid 
from which it could be precipitated with ether, without, however, effecting 
any significant purification; in 50 % acetic acid it could be dissolved by boiling 
and a part separated on coohng; on some occasions this less soluble portion 
seemed to show signs of commencing crystallisation, but a second separation 
from acetic acid failed to improve it to any significant extent, although 
fractions could be obtained in this manner which showed a somewhat higher 
iodine : nitrogen ratio. It was then decided to try and utilise the low' degree 
of solubility of the product in cold (>1 N sodium carbonate. This property, 
which hast been found to be a general characteristic of the acidic compounds 
of the thyroxine series, appeared in the substance under discussion for the 
first time among the various products of digestion of the thyroid, the thyroxine- 
containing fraction at all earlier stages showing no tendency to separate from 
a concentrated solution in sodium carbonate. Very concentrated solutions of 
the material containing 45-50 % of iodine could be prepared in boiling 0*1 N 
sodium carbonate, and if such solutions were rapidly cooled they not infre¬ 
quently formed stiff gels. By slow cooling, however, the separation of a 
sodium salt could be induced, and although the concentrated solution was 
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rather dark in colour, the sodium salt, whilst not yet crystalline, was almost 
colourless. Moreover the material recovered after separation of the sodium 
salt on the centrifuge, and acidification of its solution in hot water, was 
definitely less soluble in acetic acid. A second separation from sodium car¬ 
bonate at this stage involved heavy loss of material without corresponding 
improvement in quality; we therefore made use of the fact, which we had 
observed, that the substance could be precipitated from its solution in pyridine 
by dilution with water. A fairly concentrated solution in pyridine was pre¬ 
pared, and was diluted with boiling water to permanent turbidity; on cooling, 
a precipitate separated which showed a tendency to adhere to the walls of 
the tube where the latter was scratched with a glass rod, and which, under the 
high power of the microscope, showed commencing crystallisation; this material 
was separated on the centrifuge and dissolved in boiling 0-1 N potassium 
carbonate; the white precipitate which separated when the solution was kept 
for some hours at 0® was decomposed with acetic acid, and the product, after 
being washed with water on the centrifuge, was again dissolved in boiling 
dilute sodium carbonate solution; this time, as the solution cooled, precipi¬ 
tation of a heavy white microcrystalline substance occiuTed, which had the 
characteristic appearance of the mono-sodium salt of thyroxine. This salt 
was separated on the centrifuge, and dissolved in 80 % alcohol with the aid 
of sodium hydroxide; the boiling solution w*a8 acidified with 33 % acetic acid 
when rapid separation of typical crystals of thyroxine occurred. 

The thyroxine so obtained melted at 235"^ with decomposition; this melting 
point was not changed by admixture with synthetic ^-thyroxine which also 
melted at 235'^. A mixture of synthetic d- and /-thyi’oxine sintered at 228"^ 
and melted at 231-232®. 

The amount of thyroxine isolated from the digestion product was so small 
as to necessitate the use of a Fischer micropolarimeter tube for the deter¬ 
mination of its specific rotation. A tube manufactured by Messrs Schmidt 
and Hantzsch was employed and considerable care was taken, by preliminary 
experimentation wth known substances, to acquire a reliable teclinique. No 
difficulty was experienced in obtaining consistent readings, although there 
was a constant small difference between the readings of two observers. In 
order so far as possible to control this source of variation, determinations 
were made by the two observers on synthetic Z-thyroxine as well as on the 
product obtained from the thyroid, the thyroxine in both cases being dissolved 
at approximately 5 concentration in a mixture of 2 volumes of alcohol and 
1 volume of N sodium hydroxide. The results are given in Table IV, from 
which it will be seen that, within the limits of error of the experiment, no 
difference could be detected between the synthetic and natural product; 
moreover, the mean of the four determinations is in close agreement with the 
value previously obtained, using a large polarimeter tube, for the synthetic 
Z-thyroxine, viz. - 3*5®^ [Harington, 1928J. 

1 Cf. note to Table IV. 
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Table IV. 

Natural thyroxine (c~4-4) Synthetic Mhyroxine (c - 4-45) 

Observer 

C.K.H. - 4-45° - 4-5° ( - 3'5°)* 

W.T.S. -3-2° -31.5° 

Mean -3-8® 

* The it>sulta previously recorded [Harinpjton, 1928J, for the specific rotations of d- and 
^-thyroxine were erroncfiusly calculated on the concentration by weight inst^md of by volume. 
The figure given here in brackets represiuits the earlier v'alue corrected for the specific gravit}’ 
of the solution in order to make it comparable with the present results. 

Isolation of thi/roxinr hy acid hydrolysis of digestion product. 

Before we liad realised the possibility of separating free thyroxine from the 
digestion profluct by ordinary methods of purification, we attempted to obtain 
optically active thyroxine by acid hydrolysis. The material was dissolved in 
90 % acetic acid which was saturated with hydrogen chloride at O'", and the 
mixture was heated on tlie steam-bath in a sealed tube for G hours. The 
solution was evaporated to dryness under diminished pressure and the residue 
w^as divSsoK^ed in GO % alcohol wdth the aid of a little hydrochloric acid. 
Sodium hydroxide solution was added to bring the reaction to 5-0, and, 
after standing overnight, the precipitate was filtered oS, washed with w^ater, 
and dissolved in the minimum amount of boiling 0*5 % sodium carbonate. 
The sodium salt of thyroxine, wdiich separated on cooling, w^as converted into 
the free arnino-acid in the usual manner. The thyroxine so obtained had 
[^J 54 fji ~ ^ h88 in GO % alcohol containing sodium hydroxide); con¬ 

siderable racemisation had therefore taken place. The hydrolysis w^as accom¬ 
panied with some decomposition, free iodine being present at the end of the 
reaction and the yield of thyroxine was therefore poor. In the solution left 
after sei)aration of the thyroxine, GG % of the nitrogen was in the amino- 
c'.ondition; after further hydrolysis the proportion of amino-nitrogen w^as 
increased to 84 % of the total; tliere seems therefore no reason to doubt the 
peptide nature of the digestion product. 
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The sulphur-containmg peptide glutathione was first isolated by Hopkins 
[1921] in a non-crystalline form. He show^ed that it contained cysteine and 
glutamic acid, and the analytical figures seemed to indicate that it was a 
dipeptide containing those two amino-acids alone. Like cysteine itself, the 
substance in neutral aqueous solution rapidly absorbed oxygen, becoming 
converted into the oxidised or disulphide form. Hopkins showed that this 
disulphide form was rapidly reduced back to the sulphydryl form by animal 
tissues, so that it seemed clear that part of the oxygen normally absorbed by 
the respiring tissues was being utilised by the glutathione system. 

W hile the nature of the tissue systems which reduce the disulphide group is 
not yet clear, the reduction is due in part, as Hopkins and Dixon [1922] 
showed, to factors which are not destroyed by heating the tissue to 100^’. If 
for instance fresh muscle was minced, thoroughly extracted with water, heated 
to 100*^^ and finally extracted with alcohol, it was found that the resulting 
‘^thermostable preparation” was still able vigorously to reduce oxidised 
glutathione. An aqueous suspension of such a preparation was unable to 
absorb oxygen, but on the addition of a littlo disulphide-glutathione (which of 
course takes up no oxygen by itself) an oxygen uptake was at once established. 
It was shown that the reduction of the disulphide group was due to “fixed 
—SH groups,” t.e. sulphydryl groups, apparently forming part of the protein 
structure, which were not soluble in water and which were unable to react 
directly with oxygen (or methylene blue). These groups became oxidised by 
reducing the added disulphide, and the reduced glutathione formed then 
reacted with the oxygen. 

The work of Warburg and Sakuma [1923] showed that the apparent autoxi- 
dation of cysteine was in fact due to small traces of catalytic metals (iron or 
copper) present as impurities. They show'ed that absolutely metal-free cysteine 
solutions absorbed oxygen only at d negligible rate, that the addition of a trace 
of ferrous salt to cysteine enormously accelerated its oxidation, and that its 
oxygen uptake was abolished by adding a little HCN, which inactivated the 
metals. These observations were confirmed and extended to glutathione by 
Harrison [1924], who showed that haematin compounds were also catalytically 

^ A brief ftocoant of some of the main points of this work was communioated to j^ahtre, Oot. 5. 
1929. 
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active. These facts did not, however, seriously affect the position as far as the 
biological action of glutathione was concerned, as in any case the tissues 
contained the iron necessary to make the glutathione autoxidisable. 

The ‘'thermostable system” was later studied in greater detail by Hopkins 
[1925], who showed that the total amount of disulphide which could be reduced 
per gram of tissue preparation was equivalent to the fixed —SH groups therein, 
as also was the total amount of methylene blue reduced by the tissue in 
presence of a little oxidised glutathione. The amount of oxygen taken up by 
the system was, however, much larger, amounting to several times the equi¬ 
valent of the —SH groups originally present. The “xtra oxygen thus taken up 
was in fact utilised by the system for oxidation of the protcuns present. The 
mechanism of this protein oxidation is not yet clear, but it appeared to he 
linked in some way with the oxidation of the sulphydryl group of glutathione, 
and it was thus dependent ultimately upon the fixed —SH groups, which 
maintained the glutathione in its reduced form. When these became exhausted 
all oxygen uptake ceased. Other proteins containing —SH groups 
denatured egg-albumin) were also oxidised by glutatliioiie, but proteins with 
no —SH groups (e.g, natural egg-albumin) were not. 

Hopkins also showed that the sulphydryl form of glutathione (though not 
its disulphide form) strongly catalysed the autoxidation of unsaturated fats 
and fatty acids, particularly in acid solution. The phenomena observed were 
complex [Hopkins, 1925; Allott, 1927], and the mechanism of the catalysis 
is still unknown. It is clear, however, that the process is of a different nature 
from those described above, since the oxidation was shown not to depend upon 
the oxidation of the reduced glutathione, and indeed to occur equally well 
under conditions where glutathione is not autoxidisable. The system did not 
reduce methylene blue. 

At this time glutathione was still thought to be a dipeptide of cysteine and 
glutamic acid. Later, however, Hunter and Eagles [1927] threw some doubt 
on this structure, and suggested that serine might also be a constituent of the 
molecule, Johnson and Voegtlin [1927] later published an apparent con¬ 
firmation of the original view of Hopkins, who, however, reinvestigated the 
matter, and succeeded [Hopkins, 1929] in finding an elegant method for the 
ready isolation of glutathione in the pure crystalline vState. He then found that 
the substance was a tripeptide containing cysteine, glycine and glutamic acud 
in equivalent amounts. Shortly afterwards Kendall, McKenzie and Mason 
[1929], working quite independently, also succeeded in obtaining crystalline 
glutathione, and showing that it was a tripeptide composed of those amino- 
acids. 

This work showed that the earlier preparations of glutathione, with which 
all the work on oxidation catalysis had been carried out, were in fact impure, 
although they undoubtedly contained a large proportion of the tripeptide. The 
analytical figures make it probable that they contained free cysteine in ad¬ 
dition. In view of these facts it was necessary that previous work on the 
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catalysis of oxidations by glutathione should be reinvestigated with the pure 
crystalhne material. The results of such an investigation are given in the 
present paper. It was soon evident that in several respects the behaviour of 
crystalline glutathione is very different from that of the earlier preparations, 
and the study of these differences has yielded results which we believe will be 
of importance in the elucidation of the glutathione problem. 

Experimental. 

The oxygen uptakes were measured in Barcroft manometers as modified 
by Dixon and Elliott (private communication). The total volume of liquid 
in each flask was always 3 cc. Any CO 2 formed was absorbed by KOH solution. 
Metal-free water and buffer solutions were used throughout, and the vessels were 
carefully freed from metals with acid and washed with pure water before use. 

The crystalline glutathione was made from yeast by the method of Hop¬ 
kins [1929]. Nitrogen and sulphur determinations corresponded excellently 
with the theoretical values for the tripeptide formula. Several different 
preparations were used, and all behaved in the same way. 

The (lipin-free) thermostable tissue preparations were made by the method 
of Hopkins [1925]. 

Oxygen uptake of glutathione in aqueous solution. 

The crystalline glutatliione, like the older preparations, absorbs oxygen 
when shaken in air in phosphate buffer or water at 7*0. The total amount 
of oxygen taken up corresponds with that calculated on the basis of the 
equation 

4GSH i- O 2 - 2GSSG 4- 2 H 2 O. 

For example, in eight consistent determinations of total oxygen uptake under 
these conditions the mean value found was 99 % of the theoretical. The rate 
of absorption of oxygen at pu 7-6 and 20^ is about 30 mm.® per 5 mg. gluta¬ 
thione per hour. This is definitely lower than that of most of the older pre¬ 
parations, and varies much less from one preparation to another than was the 
case with them. 

Its oxidation is strongly inhibited by M/1000 cyanide, and completely 
prevented by M/100 KCN. The oxidation is therefore presumably due to the 
presence of traces of catalytic metals, as in the case of cysteine. 

Th^re is, however, one respect in which crystalline glutathione differs com¬ 
pletely in behaviour from cysteine (and from the earlier preparations of gluta¬ 
thione). Whereas the addition of a trace of iron or copper salt greatly accelerates 
the uptake of oxygen by cysteine or impure glutathione, the oxidation of 
crystalline glutathione is not accelerated at all by the addition of iron or copper 
at jOjj 7-6, or by haematin in low concentration. Therefore the catalytic metal 
cannot be the limiting factor in the oxidation of the new tripeptide prepara- 
tiong. In Fig. 1 is shown the effect on the oxidation of old and new glutathione 
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preparations of adding 0-001 mg. of iron. It will be seen that, whereas the rate 
of oxygen uptake in the first 20 minutes has been doubled by the metal in the 
case of the impure glutathione, that of the crystalline preparation is quite un¬ 
affected. The addition of this amount of iron to cysteine would, according to 
Warburg and Sakuma’s [1923] figures, produce an additional uptake of roughly 
100 mm.® Og per hour, which is of the same order as the effect with the impure 
glutathione. 

The absence of any accelerating effect with pure glutathione is the more 
remarkable in that quite large amounts of iron can be added without producing 
the slightest acceleration: the oxidation still proceeds at its original slow rate 
under conditions where the velocity of oxygen uptake by cysteine or impure 
glutathione becomes relatively enormous. 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Fig. 1. Effect of iron on autoxidation of impure and crystelline glutathione. A , 5 mg. old gluta¬ 
thione-fO-OOl mg. Fe; B, 5 mg. old glutathione; (\ 5 mg. crystalline glutathione -fO-OOl mg. 
Fe; />, 5 mg. crystalline glutathione. All in 3 cc, phosphate buffer 7*6 at IS*^. 

Fig. 2. Effect of haematin on a\itoxidation of impure and crystalline glutathione. A, 10 mg. 
crystalline glutathione; B, 10 ing. crystalline glutathione f 0-05 mg. haematin; C\ 10 mg. old 
glutathione. /), 10 mg. old glutathione+0-05 mg. haematin. All in 3 cc. phosphate buffer 
Pij 7*6 at 40°. The sample of impure glutathione was diffci’ent from that used tor Fig. 1. 

The behaviour with haematin is also interesting. Small concentrations of 
haematin behave like free iron, having no effect on the velocity of oxidation 
of the crystalline glutathione, but accelerating that of the impure preparations, 
as shown in Fig. 2. 

With larger amounts of haematin, however, a definite acceleration is pro¬ 
duced (as shown later in Fig. 13), although the catalytic activity is still small 
compared with that observed with cysteine. It is not yet quite clear how these 
results are to be interpreted. 
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A further point of difference between the crystalline and impure glutathione 
is that while the latter reduces haematin at a moderate rate, pure glutathione 
is unable to do so. In two Thunberg tubes were placed 5 cc. phosphate buffer 
(?^H containing 0*1 mg. haematin and 5 mg. pure and impure glutathione 
respectively. The tubes were then evacuated and allowed to stand at room 
temperature. After 10 minutes the tube containing the impure glutathione 
was opened and examined with the spectroscope after the addition of pyridine. 
Strong absorption bands of pyridine-haemochromogen were observed, in¬ 
dicating that reduction of the haematin had taken place. After 30 minutes 
the other tube was examined in the same way, but no trace of haemochromogen 
could be detected, showing that the pure glutathione had been quite unable to 
reduce the haematin. 

It is clear from the results previously given that although the oxidation 
of glutathione is due to cataly^sis by metals (and further evidence for this is 
given below) the slowness of the oxidation of the crystalline preparations is 
not due to any lack of catalytic metals, and the rate of oxidation must be 
determined by some other factor. The facts seem most readily explained by 
the assumption that the active catalyst is not the metal itself, but a complex 
of the metal with some other substance present in traces in the glutathione. 
The free metal ions are clearly catalytically inactive in the oxidation of gluta¬ 
thione, and they are unable to form active complexes with the glutathione 
itself. (In most other iron-catalysed reactions it is generally supposed that the 
catalyst is an iron complex, and not free iron; for instance in the oxidation of 
cysteine the catalyst is a complex of iron with cysteine itself.) The oxidation 
then would depend on the co-operation of two factors—the metal, and the 
complex-forming substance. On this assumption, which was fully justified by 
later work, the slow rate of oxidation of the crystalline preparations is due to 
the very small amount of the complex-forming factor present in these pre¬ 
parations—even smaller than the amount of catalytic metals. This is therefore 
the limiting factor in this case, and the addition of further amounts of metals 
will have no effect on the velocity. With the impure glutathione preparations, 
on the other hand, where the extra substance is present in very much larger 
amount, the amount of metal will probably be small in comparison, and will 
become the limiting factor. In this case any extra metal added will be con¬ 
verted into the active complex, and the velocity will be increased. 

In order to test this hypothesis we attempted to free glutathione from the 
catalytic impurity by recrystallisation. A sample of crystalline glutathione 
was recrystallised several times from water; and after this treatment it was 
found that the rate of oxygen uptake had fallen to a little over half that of the 
original preparation. (No oxidation of the glutathione had taken place during 
the recrystallisation, as the was of course acid throughout, and it was 
carried out in evacuated vessels.) As metal-free water and vessels had been 
used in the recrystallisation it seemed possible at first that the diminished, 
velocity was due to a diminution of the iron-content. The addition of iron to 
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the solution had, however, no effect on the velocity, as shown in Fig. 3, so that 
the effect was clearly not due to the removal of iron. This experiment, wliile 
affording evidence of the removal of some factor (other than iron) upon which 
the reaction depends, showed that recrystallisation was not a satisfactory 
method for its removal. 

Experiments were also carried out to determine whether the substance 
could be removed by adsorption methods. In preliminary experiments we 
found that, although substances such as cellulose or kieselguhr have no effect 
on the oxidation, the addition of kaolin to a solution of crystalline glutathione 
completely abolishes the oxygen uptake. This effect is, however, merely due 
to the removal of metals by adsorption on the kaolin, since the addition of 
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Minutes Minutes 

Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

Fig. 3. Effect of reerystallisation. 3-5 mg. crystalline glutathione; B, 3-5 mg. recryslallised 
glutathione. In phosphate buffer at 20°. 0 0005 mg. iron added to B at arrow. 

Fig. 4. Removal of iron by kaolin. A, 5 mg. crystalline glutathione; B, 5 mg. ciystalline gluta¬ 
thione+0-1 g. kieselguhr; (\ 5 mg. crystalline glutathione+01 g. filter paper; />, 5 mg. 
crystalline glutatliione+01 g. kaolin at 21°. Odfe mg. Fe (as FeS 04 ) added to I) at first 
arrow. 0*1 g. more kaolin added at second arrow. 


iron to the filtrate restores the rate of oxygen uptake to precisely its original 
value. From the experiment shown in Fig. 4, it can be seen that the reaction 
is catalysed by iron, that the added iron is removed by kaolin, and that kaolin 
inactivates the glutathione merely by adsorbing metals and does not adsorb 
the other factor, since the velocity returns to its original value on restoring 
iron to the system. 

Treatment with kaolin therefore provides a very simple and convenient 
method for obtaining glutathione completely free from catalytic metals. All 
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that is necessary is to add kaolin to the solution, shake gently for a short time, 
and filter. Kaolin does not, however, inactivate either cysteine or the earlier 
glutathione preparations (see Fig. 5), for reasons which will be discussed later. 

With adsorbents of this nature we were unable to remove the auxiliary 
catalytic factor, but with certain adsorbents of a more biological nature we 
were completely successful in doing so. As, however, these experiments are 
closely connected with those on the behaviour of the tripeptide towards tissue 
systems, they will be dealt with in the following section. 




Minutes 


Minutes 


Fig. 5. Fig. B, 

Fig. 6. Effect of kaolin on cysteine and on impure glutathione. A, 4 mg. old glutathione; By 4 mg, 
old glutathione 4'0’1 g. kaolin. In phosphate buffer at 4(r. C\ 5 rag. cysteine; Dy 6 rag. 
cysteine + 0*1 g. kaolin. In phosphate buffer at 20°. 


Fig. 6. Action of oxidised forma of old and new glutathione on theimostable tissue preparation. 
Ay 4 old oxidised glutathione -f 0-2 g. muscle preparation; By 4 mg. oxidised crystalline 
glutathione f 0-2 g. muscle preparation. In 3 cc. water at pn 7‘6 and 20°. In this and all 
other experiments the tissue was added to both ffasks of the apparatus in order to eliminate 
the effect of any slight uptake by the tissue itself. The glutathione was of course added to the 
right-hand flask only. 


Behaviour of glutathione towards tissue systems. 

When the older preparations of glutathione, in either the reduced or the 
oxidised form, were added to thermostable muscle preparations at pji 7-6 a 
large oxygen uptake resulted. In the case of the reduced form, the oxygen 
uptake was considerably greater than that given by the glutathione alone, 
owing to the simultaneous oxidation of protein. With the oxidised form, 
which of course gave no uptake in the absence of the tissue, the disulphide 
group was reduced by the—SH groups of the protein, and the oxygen uptake 
then followed as before. 
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Our first step in testing the behaviour of crystalline glutathione towards 
the thermostable system was to make certain that its oxidised form was 
capable of being reduced by the fixed —SH groups. For this purpose a solution 
of crystalline tripeptide in phosphate buffer was allowed to oxidise until it no 
longer gave a nitroprusside test. The resulting solution of oxidised glutathione 
was then added to a suspension of the muscle powder, allowed to stand for 
a short time, and then filtered. The filtrate gave a strong nitroprusside reaction, 
showing that pure oxidised glutathione, like the old, is readily reduced by the 
tissue powder. 

In spite of this, however, the new glutathione shows a remarkable and 
complete difference in behaviour from the old: for on adding pure oxidised 
glutathione to the muscle powder not the slightest absorption of oxygen 
follows, although with the same muscle preparation the addition of the impure 
oxidised glutathione produces a large oxygen uptake. The results of a typical 
experiment are shown in Fig. 6. 

It follows from this and similar experiments that pure glutathione is 
unable to bring about the oxidation of proteins. Moreover, since the tissue can 
reduce the glutathione it follows that reduced glutathione itself cannot oxidise 
in the presence of the muscle. 

Yet more striking is the result when reduced crystalline glutathione is 
added to muscle powder. Not only is the tissue preparation itself not oxidised, 
but the oxidation of the glutathione is itself prevented by the presence of the 
tissue. Tlie sulphydryl group of the tripeptide is in fact quickly rendered stable 
to oxygen by,the muscle powder. During the first few minutes a small oxygen 
uptake is sometimes observed, as the stabilisation is not quite instantaneous, 
but this ceases iilmost immediately, and the system can then be kept for long 
periods of time without undergoing oxidation. The total oxygen uptake in any 
case is never greater than a very small fraction of that needed to oxidise the 
sulphydryl form to the disulphide. The experiment shown in Fig. 7 is typical 
of a large number of observations. For instance, out of 18 similar experiments 
with various preparations of tissue and of crystalline glutathione 14 showed 
rates of uptake (after the first few minutes) between 0 and 1 nim.^ per hour 
and the remaining 4 varied between 1 and 4 mm.^ per hour. The inactivation 
of the glutathione is therefore remarkably complete. The contrast between the 
behaviour of crystalline and impure glutathione is shown in Fig. 10. 

After removal of the tissue by filtration the filtrate still shows no tendency 
to take up oxygen, as seen in Fig. 8. Nevertheless titration with iodine shows 
that it contains practically the whole of the reduced glutathione originally 
added; that is to say, only a small amount of the glutathione is adsorbed by the 
tissue. 

200 mg. crystalline glutathione were dissolved in 60 cc. water and adjusted 
to Ps 7^6, 2 cc. of this were titrated with iodine (roughly using starch 

indicator, 2‘67 cc. iodine were required. 2*5 g. thermostable muscle powder 
were then added to the solution, which was stirred for about an hour. After 
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Fig. 7. Stabilisation of glutathione by thermostable tissue preparation. A, 8 mg. crystalline 
glutathione; B and C\ 8 mg. crystalline glutathione +0*2g. muscle preparation. In water 
at Ph 7-6 and 41 


Fig. 8. Effect of impure glutathione on stabilised glutathione. A, 6 mg. crystalline glutathione; 
Bf 5 mg, crystalline glutathione + 0*2 g. muscle preparation. In buffer at pjj 7*3 and 10'^. 
At the first arrow the tissue was removed by filtration* and at the second arrow 3 mg. impure 
oxidised glutathione were added to B, 




Minutes 
Fig. 10. 


Fig. 9. Effect of iron on stabilised glutathione. A, 8 mg. crystalline glutathione; 8 mg. crystal¬ 
line glutathione + 0*2 g. muscle preparation. In buffer at pn 7*6 and 16°. At the first arrow 
the tissue was removed by filtration, at the second arrow 0-4 mg, Fe (as FeSOi) was added, 
and at the third arrow 4 mg. impure oxidised glutathione. 

Fig. 10, Ooinparative experiment with crystalline and impure glutathione in presence of tissue 
preparation. A, 9*6 mg. old (reduced) glutathione; J?, O urng. old (reduced) glutathion© 
-f-0*2g. muscle preparation; C\ 5 mg. crystalline glutathione; JD, 6 mg, crystauine glutli^ 
thione + 0*2 g. muscle preparation. AU in water at pu 7*6 and 18°. 
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the tissue had been removed by centrifuging, 2 cc. of the solution required 
2*33 cc. of the iodine. This tissue-treated solution, which of course gave a very 
strong nitroprusside reaction, was found in the Barcroft apparatus to give a 
quite negligible oxygen uptake. 

Thus the addition of tissue powder to a solution of crystalline glutathione, 
followed after a short time by filtration, yields a solution of reduced glutathione 
which shows no tendency to undergo oxidation in air. We shall refer to gluta¬ 
thione which has been treated in this way as ‘'stabilised glutathione.” 

We at first supposed that the stabilising effect of the muscle powder was 
similar to that of kaolin, and was due to the removal of metals by adsorption 
on the tissue. This is not the explanation, however, for whereas the addition 
of iron to the filtrate from the kaolin completely reactivated the glutatliione, 
it had no effect upon the filtrate from the tissue, which remained quite stable 
to oxygen in the presence of even large amounts of iron or copper. Even such 
large amounts as 0*2 mg. of iron or copper have no effect. The effect of adding 
iron to stabilised glutathione is shown in Fig. 9, and precisely similar results 
were obtained with copper. 

It is therefore quite clear that the tissue does not render the glutathione 
stable to oxygen by removing catalytic metals, but acts in some other way. 
Some evidence has already been given in the previous section that iron alone 
is not able to catalyse the autoxidation of glutathione; and this is convincingly 
shown by experiments of the type just described, for it is possible in this way 
to obtain strong solutions of reduced glutathione, containing large amounts of 
iron, which yet show no tendency to autoxidise. It is clear that iron and copper 
salts are themselves catalytically inactive in the reaction and do not form 
catalytic complexes with pure glutathione. As we suggested in the previous 
section, it appears that another factor must be present in addition to the iron 
in order that complexes capable of catalysing the oxidation of glutathione may 
be formed. If this is so the most probable explanation of the stabilising acdion 
of the muscle powder is that it removes the additional factor from the solution 
by adsorption. Glutathione can thus be rendered incapable of autoxidation 
in two ways: by the removal of metals by treatment with kaolin, or by removal 
of the other factor by treatment with muscle powder. In the first case the 
addition of iron to the filtrate reactivates it, since the second factor is not 
removed; in the second case this is lacking and the filtrate is therefore not 
reactivated by iron. It should, however, be reactivated by the addition of 
impure glutathione, which appears to contain the factor in considerable amount, 
as stated in the last section. The marked effect of adding glutathione from an 
earlier preparation to the stabilised glutathione is shown in Figs. 8 and 9. 

The stabilised glutathione has lost not only its power to react with oxygen, 
but also its power of reducing methylene blue. (The reduction of methylene 
blue by cysteine was shown by Toda [1926] and by Harrison [1927] to be 
catalysed by metals, like the autoxidation.) The following experiment shows 
the effect of previous treatment with tissue upon the velocity of reduction. 
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A solution of crystalline glutathione in phosphate buffer, adjusted to 

7*6 and containing 4 mg. glutathione per cc., was prepared. This was divided 
into two portions: one portion was stabilised by treatment with muscle powder, 
which was then removed after about | hour by filtration; the other portion 
was meanwhile kept in an evacuated Thunberg tube to prevent oxidation. 
Equal amounts of the two solutions, together with phosphate buffer, were then 
added to two Thunberg tubes so that each tul>e contained 3 mg. glutathione 
in 2 cc. liquid, then 0*3 cc. of 1/5000 methylene blue was added to each, and 
the reduction-times determined at room temperature in the usual way. An 
old preparation of glutathione under these conditions gave a reduction-time 
of about 40 minutes; the crystalline glutathione reduced in about 3 hours, 
while the stabilised glutathione did not reduce in 15 hours. 

The behaviour of the —SH group of stabilised glutathione, which on our 
viewJs simply pure glutathione, resembles that of the fixed —SH groups of 
the thermostable preparations in being unable to react with either oxygen or 
methylene blue, even in presence of iron, and in becoming readily oxidised 
by both in the presence of impure glutathione. 

Fig, 10 shows a comparative experiment with old and new glutathione 
preparations on the same sample of tissue. It confirms the results of Hopkins’s 
experiments with the earlier preparations, and illustrates the marked difference 
in the action of the crystalline and the impure preparations. The reason for 
the failure of the tissue to stabilise the older preparations seems to be simply 
that they contain far too much of the auxiliary catalytic factor for the whole 
of it to be adsorbed by the tissue, so that the tissue becomes saturated with it 
before more than a fraction is removed from solution. Evidence for this will 
be given later. 

Both cysteine and thioglycollic acid behave like the non-crystalline gluta¬ 
thione preparations, as Fig. 11 shows. This is to be expected, since the tissue 
does not remove the iron from the solution, and these substances are them¬ 
selves capable of forming active complexes with iron. It is only those sul- 
phydryl compounds which are unable to form such complexes, and require the 
presence of another factor to activate the iron, which become stabilised. 

Since it appears that cysteine can form such complexes and glutathione 
cannot, we thought it probable that other peptides of cysteine might also be 
incapable of forming active metal complexes, and either be stable to oxygen or 
become stabilised by tissue. On testing glycylcysteine^ we found that it 
oxidised spontaneously at a slow rate, which was practically unaffected by the 
addition of iron, and that the addition of tissue powder had exactly the same 
stabilising effect as with crystalline glutathione. This experiment is shown in 
Fig. 12, This result seems to indicate that cysteine peptides generally may 
resemble glutathione in being unable to form complexes with metals which 
are able to catalyse their oxidation. 

Chloroacetylcystine was also tested, and found to behave like pure oxidised 
^ We are much indebted to Mr N. W. Pirie for giving us a sample of this peptide. 
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glutathione, that is to say, when it was added to tissue no oxygen uptake could 
be detected, although a nitroprusside test on the filtrate showed that reduction 
of the disulphide group by the tissue had taken place. The chloroacetyl- 
cysteine formed was therefore stable to oxygen in presence of tissue. 

The action of haematin on stabilised and crystalline glutathione is very 
similar, for in both cases small amounts have no accelerating effect but large 
amounts {e,g, 0‘5 mg.) definitely produce an acceleration. Fig. 13 shows the 
effect of adding a large amount of haematin to glutathione in the presence and 
absence of tissue preparation. While the inactivation is partially prevented 
by the presence of the haematin, the inhibitory effect of the tissue is still very 
marked. 



Fig. 11. Action of cysteine and thioglycoUic acid on tissue preparation. A, 2 mg. cysteine + 
0-(K)l mg. Fe; B, 2 mg. cysteine -h0-001 mg. Fe4-0'2g. muscle preparation; C, 3 mg. thio- 
glycollic acid; i), 3 mg. thioglycoUic acid+0-2 g. muscle preparation. All in water at'pH 
and 16®. The oxygen-equivalents of the cysteine and thioglycoUic acid respectively arc in¬ 
dicated by the vertical linos on the right of the figure. 

Fig. 12. Stabilisation of glyoylcysteine. A, 6 mg. glycylcysteine; B, 5 mg. glycylcysteinc 
+0-2 g. muscle preparation. In phosphate buffer at 7-6. At the arrow 0 001* mg. Fe was 
added. 

In further experiments on the stabilisation of glutathione by tissue pre¬ 
parations it was found that the of the solution had a considerable influence, 
for while at Ph stabilisation was usually complete no stabilisation at 

all could be detected at p^j 9*0. The presence of the tissue had in fact no effect 
on the velociiy of oxidation in alkaline solution. A solution of glutathione 
which had been stabilised at p^ 7*6 did not become reactivated by making it 
alkaline, so that it appears that the tissue does not adsorb the catalytic im¬ 
purity in alkaline solutions. The significance of this result will appear later. 
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The thermostable tissue preparation consists mainly of insoluble protein 
material, and we therefore investigated the action of other proteins upon the 
rate of oxidation of aqueous glutathione solutions, in order to see whether they 
showed the same stabilising effect as the tissue powder. It was found that 
gelatin, caseinogen and egg-albunnn did not affect the rate of oxygen uptake, 
but that coagulated egg-albumin slowed it considerably. At first it appeared 
possible that the presence of a sulphydryl group in the protein molecule might 
be essential for it to exert a stabilising action, for the tissue preparations and 
coagulated egg-albumin possess sulphydryl groups, whereas gelatin, caseinogen 
and native egg-albumin do not. This was, however, shown not to be the case 
by the fact that denatured globin^, which shows no —SH reaction, stabilised 
the glutathione almost completely. It appears that the heterogeneity of the 
system is the determining factor. Some of these experiments are shown in 
Fig. 14. 



Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 

Fig. 13. Effect of larger amounts of haeniatiii. A, 5 mg. crystalline glutathione; B, 5 mg. crystal¬ 
line glutathione *f 0*5 mg. haematin; 5 mg. crystalline glutathione 4 0-2 g. muscle pi-e- 
paiation; o mg. crystalline glutathione +0*5 mg. haematin 4 0-2 g. muscle preparation. 
All in buffer at 7*6 and 20°. The tissue used in this experiment had been freed from haematin 
by extraction with pyridine, followed by other. 

Fig. 14. Effect of proteins on autoxidation of glutathione. A, 6 mg. crystaUine glutathione; 
B, 5 mg, crystalline glutathione 40*04 g. gelatin; C, 5 mg, crj’stalline glutathione 40*2 g. 
egg-albumin; Z>, 5 mg. crystalline glutathione 40*2 g. denatured egg-albumin; B, 5 mg. 
crystalline glutathione 4 0*07 g. denatured globin. All in phosphate buffer at pn ^'6 and 16"^. 

From the biological point of view it was obviously important to determine 
whether fresh unheated tissues could also stabilise glutathione, or whether this 
property was restricted to tissue preparations which had been heated. It was 
possible that the power to remove the catalytic factor by adsorption had been 
conferred upon the thermostable preparations by the heat-coagulation of their 
proteins. In order to test this, fresh rat muscle was minced, well washed with 
We are indebted to Mr R. Hill for samples of globin prepared from horse and sheep hlood. 
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tap water, and added to a solution of crystalline glutathione. The results of one 
experiment are shown in Fig. 15. In another experiment with a different rat 
a larger inhibition of oxygen uptake was obtained. The fact that contact with 
fresh tissues tends to render glutathione stable to oxygen cannot but be of 
considerable importance in connection with the mode of action of glutathione 
in vivo. 

Oxidation of unsatumted fatty acids. 

So far we have been dealing with the experiments on the oxidation of 
protein, in which the oxidation of the sulphydryl group of glutathione is in¬ 
volved. Hopkins also found that glutathione could catalyse the oxidation of 
unsaturated fats and fatty acids, particularly in acid solution. In this catalysis 
the oxidation of the —Sll group is not involved, and there was therefore no 
reason to anticipate that the phenomena connected with stabilisation should 
affect this action. In fact the behaviour of the crystalline glutathione towards 
fats appears to be exactly the same as the non-crystalline. In Fig. 16 is shown 
a comparative experiment on linoleic acid at 3*5 with old and new gluta¬ 
thione. it will be seen that the induced oxygen uptake is the same in both 
cases. 



Fig. la. Fig. 16. 

Fig. 15. Inhibition of autoxidation of glutathione by washed rat musele. 5 mg. erystalline 
glutathione + 0*001 mg. Fe; B, f) mg. crystalline glutathione + 0-001 mg. Fe -t 1 g. washed 
rat muscle. In phosphate buffer at 7-6 and lO*^’. The muscle and iron were added to both 
flasks of the apparatus, so as to compensate for any i-esidual respiration. 

Fig. 16. Oxidation of linoleic acid by old and new glutathione preparations. A, 8 mg. crystalline 
glutathione; if, 8 mg. impure glutathione; (\ 10 mg. linoleic acid -f 8 mg. erystalline gluta¬ 
thione; />, 10 mg. linoleic acid +8 mg. impui-e glutathione. All in water at pjj 3-5 and 
The linoleic acid was present as a line emulsion, and it was added to both flasks of each 
apparatus C and D, in order to compensate for its spontaneous autoxidation. 

Several samples of linseed oil were also tested at 7-6, but with the samples 
available we obtained no oxidation either with pure or impure glutathione or 
with cysteine, thus confirming the results of Allott [1927]. 
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We have not observed any differences in behaviour between the old and 
new glutathione preparations as far as the oxidation of fats is concerned. 

Nature of the catalytic impurity. Reactivation of stabilised glutathione. 

Since the catalytic substance is present in crystalline glutathione only in 
extremely small amounts (quite insufficient to affect the analytical figures) it 
is not practicable to isolate it and identify it directly. Evidence as to its nature 
must therefore mainly rest upon the comparison of its behaviour with that of 
known substances. While we cannot claim to have definitely identified the 
substance, we have obtained evidence which gives distinct indications of its 
nature; and it appears very probable that it is either free cysteine or some very 
closely related substance. Its properties correspond almost exactly wdth those 
of free cysteine; nevertheless certain quantitative experiments seem to show 
that its activity is somewhat greater than that of cysteine itself. 

Cysteine is known to be capable of forming active complexes with iron 
and copper, it is known to be present in considerable amounts in the older 
glutathione preparations, it is the most likely impurity to occur in the new 
glutathione preparations (since it is precipitated by the Hopkins copper 
method), and it would probably also occur in traces in preparations of other 
cysteine peptides. 

On this hypothesis then the catalyst which brings about the oxidation of 
glutathione is a cysteine-iron (or copper) complex. According to the theory of 
cysteine autoxidation recently put forward by Michaelis [1929] the oxidation 
of cysteine is due to the catalytic action of a cysteine-iron complex rather thari 
of iron itself. In that case both glutathione and cysteine would be oxidised by 
the same catalyst. This would explain a fact which has hitherto been somewhat 
difficult to account for; namely, that the pjj-oxidation-veloeity curves for 
cysteine and (impure) glutathione (in presence of a trace of copper) have the 
same form, with a marked optimum at 7*6, although the mode of ionisation 
of the two substances is different. Other sulphydryl compounds, such as thio- 
glycollic acid, show quite different curves, with no optimum in this region. 
This would seem to indicate that the catalyst is the same in both cases. 

We were first led to think that the extra catalytic factor might be cysteine 
by the following circumstance. In preparing glutathione by Hopkins’s [1929] 
method, if the final solution, obtained by the decomposition of the crystalline 
copper compound by means of HgS, is quickly concentrated in vacuo and allowed 
to'crystallise after adding alcohol in the usual way, the whole of the glutathione 
is obtained as a non-deliquescent crystalline preparation, with the properties 
described in this paper. If, however, the solution is allowed to stand for a few 
hours, or the evaporation carried out slowly, the preparation obtained is only 
partially crystalline and resembles the older preparations in being deliquescent. 
Slight hydrolysis of the tripeptide appears to have taken place with the pro¬ 
duction of a small amount of free cysteine; as shown by the fact that the 
Sullivan [1926] test, which is negligibly weak with crystalline glutathione, 
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became definitely positive with this preparation. The products of hydrolysis 
apparently interfere with the crystallisation of the tripeptide. This preparation, 
which we shall refer to as ‘‘deliquescent glutathione,’’ and which we may 
repeat is obtained from the crystalline copper compound of the tripeptide, 
behaves with tissue powder quite differently from the crystalline preparations, 
but in very much the same way as the older preparations, as shown in Fig. 17. 
It appeared therefore that glutathione containing a sufficient amount of ffee 
cysteine to give a positive Sullivan reaction, as in the case of the older and the 
deliquescent preparations, was not stabilised by the tissue; whereas prepara¬ 
tions which gave a negative Sullivan reaction were stabilised. That is to say, 
where the glutathione contained more than a minute trace of cysteine the 
active factor was present in too large an amount to be removed by adsorption 
on the tissue. 



Fig. 17. 18- 

Fig. 17. Action of tissue preparation on crystalline and '‘deliquosccnt” glutathione. A, 7 mg. 
crysUlUne glutathione; B, 7 mg. crystalUno glutathione 4- 0-2 g. muscle preparation; C, 8 mg. 

deliquescent” glutathione; J)y 8 mg. **deUquest5ont” glutathione -f <h2g. miiHcle preparation. 
In phosphate buffer at Pn 7-6 and 20°. 0-01 mg. Fe (as FeS 04 ) added to B at arrow. 

Fig. 18. Action of “reactivated” glutathione on thermostable tissue preparation. A, 10 mg. 
“reactivated” glutathione: B, 10 mg. “reactivated” glutathione 0-2 g. muscle preparation. 
In water at 7*5 and 40°. 

This experiment suggested that crystalline glutathione which had been 
allowed to stand in aqueous solution for some time might behave similarly. 
A solution containing 100 mg, crystalline glutathione in 10 cc. water was 
accordingly allowed to stand (unneutralised) for 12 hours at 40°, after ^vhich it 
was adjusted to pn 7 5. It was then found that the solution gave a definitely 
positive Sullivan reaction, indicating that a small amount of hydrolysis had 
taken place* The oxygen uptake of this solution was accelerated by adding a 
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trace of iron, like that of the impure glutathione, and it also behaved like the 
latter with tissue: that is to say its oxidation was not inhibited by the tissue, 
and it was able to catalyse the oxidation of the protein, as shown in Fig. 18. 
This experiment has been repeated with other crystalline preparations with 
similar results. 

These experiments show" clearly that the catalytic factor can be formed from 
the pure tripeptide itself, and that its appearance is accompanied by the 
liberation of a small amount of free cysteine. 

We attempted to make use of the delicate and specific Sullivan test for free 
cysteine for the purpose of estimating colorimetrically the amounts present in 
the different preparations of glutathione, but w-e found that in presence of 
glutathione the development of the colour is markedly inhibited. For instance 
1 mg. of cysteine gave a strong Sullivan reaction, but 1 mg. of cysteine plus 
9 mg. of glutathione gave only a w"eak colour. For this reason it is difficult 
to use the Sullivan method for the estimation of small amounts of cysteine in 
glutathione preparations. It can, however, be said that there are indications 
that the strength of the reaction runs roughly parallel with the amount of 
catalytic factor present. All the older glutathione preparations tested gave 
a strong (though rather variable) test, the deliquescent preparations and such 
solutions as that used in Fig. 18 gave positive, though weaker, tests, wiiile 
crystalline glutathione gave only a negligible colour. Attempts to obtain 
quantitative results by using a series of standards containing varying amounts 
of cysteine and glutathione were not very successful, but appeared to show that 
between 1 and 5 % of the total sulphydryl in the solutions used in Fig. 18 w^as 
present as free cysteine. 

We may mention here that the addition of ferric chloride to the impure 
glutathione produces the transient blue colour characteristic of cysteine, wdiile 
with crystalline glutathione or with glycylcysteii^e no blue colour is produced, 
and only a pale olive tint remains. 

In order that the hypothesis that the catalytic substance is cysteine may 
be tenable, the following points must be verified. (1) A mixture of crystalline 
glutathione wdth a small proportion of cysteine must behave like the noU' 
crystalline glutathione preparations. (2) The thermostable muscle powder 
must be capable of removing small amounts of cysteine from solution by 
adsorption. (3) The addition of cysteine to stabilised glutathione rnust 
reactivate it. 

All these points have been verified by experiment. 

Fig. 19 shows that the addition of cysteine to crystalline glutathione pre¬ 
vents the latter from being inactivated by the tissue; and the large effect of 
adding small quantities of cysteine to reduced or oxidised glutathione is 
illustrated in Fig. 20. 

The presence of phosphate tends to prevent the oxidation of protein [see 
Hopkins, 1925], but Fig. 21, which gives an experiment carried out in the 
absence of phosphate, shows that extended oxygen uptakes with oxidation of 
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protein can be obtained on adding a trace of cysteine to the crystalline gluta¬ 
thione. 

With regard to the second point, when very small amounts (less than 
0‘1 mg.) of cysteine are added to 0*2 g. of muscle powder at jojj 7*6 no oxygen 
uptake is produced. On filtering off the tissue, the liquid is found to give no 



Minute 

f’ig. 19. Prevention of stabilisation by presence of cysteine. A, 5 mg. crystalline glutathione; 
By 5 mg. crystalline glutathione 4 0*2 g. muscle preparation; (.% 5 mg. crystalline glutathione 
-f 1 mg. cysteine; />, 5 mg. crystalline glutathione 4 0-2 g. muscle preparation + 1 mg. 
cysteine. In phosphate buffer at 7)1 j 7-6 and 20*^. The cysteine and muscle were added to both 
flasks of the apparatus. The uptake of the cysteine itself is therefore eliminated from the 
curves. 




Fig. 20 . Effect of addition of a trace of cysteine to pure reduced and oxidised glutathione. 
Ay 0*1 mg. cysteine + 0*3 g. muscle preparation; By 5 mg. crystalline glutathione 4 - 0-1 mg. 
cysteine + 0*3 g. muscle pre|)aration; f, 5 mg, oxidised crystalline glutathione + 0-2 g. muscle 
preparation; 01 mg. cysteine + 0 * 2 g. muscle preparation; By T) mg. oxidised crystalline 
glutathione +0*1 mg. cysteine -f 0*2g. muscle preparation. In phosphate btiffer at 7)11 7*6 
and 40"^. The oxygen equivalent of the cysteine added is indicated by the vertical line on the 
right of the figure. 

nitroprusside reaction, even after adding cyanide to reduce any cysteine which 
may have been formed. The cystine has in fact been completely removed 
from the solution by adsorption on the tissue. This does not occur, how^ever, 
in alkaline solutions: at pjj 9 the tissue does not adsorb the cysteine. Thus 
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under conditions where the muscle powder adsorbs cysteine it is capable of 
stabilising glutathione, and under other conditions, where it cannot stabilise 
glutathione, it does not adsorb cysteine. 

Moreover the muscle powder may be rendered incapable of adsorbing 
cysteine by previously exposing it to excess of cysteine so as to saturate it, and 
then removing the free cysteine by very thorough washing with water. After 
this treatment the tissue was incapable of stabilising glutathione. 



Fig. 21. Oxidation of protein by crystalline glutathione in pi-esence of small amounts of (cysteine. 
Af 5 mg. crystalline glutathione; B, 5 mg. crystalline glutathione + 0-2 g. muscle preparation; 
O, 5 mg. crystalline glutathione-j-0*2 g. muscle preparation + 0-25 mg. cysteine ; D, 5 mg. 
crystalEne glutathione -f* 0-2 g. muscle preparation + 1 mg. cysteine. In water at 7*6 and 
18°. The cysteine was added to both flasks in C and B. The vertical lines indicate t he oxygen 
equivalent of the amounts of cysteine added. 


Another point of interest is that in the presence of excess of glutathione 
the tissue seems to have much less power of adsorbing cysteine. This is possibly 
because it can adsorb both compounds so that in presence of an excess of gluta¬ 
thione the surface would be mainly saturated with this and little cysteine 
would be adsorbed. Fig. 22 illustrates this point. Neither the cysteine nor the 
glutathione separately gave any oxygen uptake in presence of the tissue: the 
cysteine because it was present in sufficiently small quantity to be completely 
adsorbed by the tissue, the glutathione because it became stabilised by the 
tissue in the usual way. When both were present together, however, a con¬ 
siderable oxygen uptake was produced. 

With regard to the third point, the addition of a trace of cysteine to 
sta.bilised glutathione (after the tissue has been filtered off) restores the power 
to take up oxygen. The effect of adding different amounts of cysteine is shown 
in Fig. 23. 

All the evidence given hitherto in this section seems to indicate that the 
impurity necessary for the oxidation of glutathione is cysteine. The fact that 
kaolin removes the catalytic iron from glutathione preparations but not from 
cysteine might be thought to be evidence to the contrary, since this view 
supposes that the active iron is present in both cases as a complex with cysteine. 
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But the difference is easily understood if we assume that the complex is partly 
dissociated into free iron and cysteine, and that the kaolin only adsorbs free 
iron. For in accordance with the principle of mass action the amount of free 
iron will decrease as the cysteine concentration increases; so that in the gluta¬ 
thione solutions, where the cysteine is present only in traces, the kaolin may 
be able to remove practically the whole of the iron, while in the cysteine 
solutions the concentration of free iron will be negligible, and therefore very 
little will be adsorbed. 




Fig. 22. Fig. 23. 

Fig. 22. Eifect of very email amounts of (;yst<^ine, 5 mg. crystalline glutathione 4* 0-2 g. 
muselo preparation; /?, 0*05 mg. cyst4?iiie + 0*2 g. muscle pi'cparation; (/, 5 mg. crystalline 
gliitatliione + 0*2 g. muscle preparation + 0-05 rag. cyaieine. In wat-er at 7-6 and 40'^. Tn© 
oxygen-equivalent of the cysteine atlded was about 2 mm.* It wa.y found tliat in the absence 
of the glutathione the tiasuo completely adsorl)ed the cysteine. 

Fig. 23. Effect of addition of cysUnne to stabilised glutathione. A solution of stabilised gluta¬ 
thione was prepared by treatment with thermostable prt‘paration, followed by filtration. 
Various amounts of cysteine mu'© then added to the filtrate as follows; A, 2 mg. stabilised 
glutathione + 0 *(K) I mg. Fe; By 2 mg. stabiliscul glutathione -i- 0*001 mg. Fe -f* 0*1 mg. 
cysteine; C, 2 mg. stabilised glutathione 4 0*001 mg. Fe + 0-2 mg. cysteine. In phosphate 
buffer at 7‘6 and 20°. The cysteine and iron were added to both flasks of the apparatus. 


Quantitative experiments seem to show that while cysteine (together with 
iron) can act as catalyst in the oxidation of glutathione, its activity is somewhat 
less than that of the active substance present in solutions of the crystalline, 
^‘deliquescent” and “reactivated” glutathiones. The results given in Fig. 23 
show that the presence of 6 % of free cysteine in the glutathione would account 
for an oxygen uptake of about 60 mm.® per hour for 5 mg. of glutathione. Now 
the rate of oxidation of crystalline glutathione under similar conditions is 
about 30 mm.® per hour per 5 mg. If this oxidation were due to the presence 
of cysteine, crystalline glutathione must contain 3 % of free cysteine. This, 
however, does not seem possible. The limits of error of the analytical figures 
would only permit of the presence of 0-5 % of free cysteine at most (assuming, 
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however, that cysteine is the only impurity present), and an even smaller 
amount than 0*5 % could have been detected by the Sullivan reaction in spite 
of the inhibitory effect of the glutathione. Similar reasoning shows that the 
“deliquescent” glutathione used in the experiment of Fig. 17 would have to 
contain about 8 % of free cysteine, whereas the Sullivan reaction indicated 
that not more than about/ 1 % present. Added cysteine therefore hardly 
seems to be sufficiently active. 

Nevertheless in view of the somewhat complicated nature of the reactions 
involved we do not feel justified in claiming that these considerations are 
conclusive. 


Discussion. 

We consider that the experiments given in this paper show that pure 
glutathione is not appreciably autoxidisable, even in presence of iron. 

There are four possible interpretations of the effect of the muscle powder 
in preventing the oxidation of glutathione. (1) The tissue may remove the 
necessary iron by adsorption. (2) Some substance which inhibits the catalytic 
action of the iron may pass into the solution from the tissue. (3) The gluta¬ 
thione may be converted into a non-autoxidisable isomeric modification, the 
tissue acting as a catalyst in the process. (4) The tissue may remove from the 
solution some impurity other than iron, which co-operates with the iron in 
catalysing the oxidation. 

The first possibility is disposed of by the fact that the addition of iron after 
filtering off the tissue powder does not render glutathione autoxidisable. 

The second is made improbable in view of the very thorough extraction 
undergone by the tissue preparation. The tissue is first very thoroughly ex¬ 
tracted with water, then with boiling water, then with absolute alcohol for 
several hours in a Soxhlet apparatus, and finally nvith ether. In some cases 
it was also extracted with pyridine and again with ether. After such treatment 
it is difficult to believe that any soluble material is left. 

This interpretation seems also to be excluded by the form of the curves. 
The stabilisation is not instantaneous, but takes a certain time to become 
established. The initial velocity of oxidation in presence of tissue is not much 
below that in its absence, but it quickly falls off to a negligible value. On the 
second inteipretation this period would correspond to the time taken for the 
inhibitor to diffuse out of the tissue. If therefore the tissue is allowed to remain 
in the buffer solution for say 2 hours before adding the glutathione, the in¬ 
hibitor should have had time to diffuse into the solution, and the stabilisation 
should now be instantaneous. Actually, however, this procedure has no effect 
on the length of time taken to attain complete stabilisation. 

The hypothesis is finally disposed of by the following consideration. In 
a series of experiments with different amounts of tissue it was found that 
0*08 g. of the tissue was required in order to stabilise 6 mg. of glutathione. 
Smaller amounts of tissue produced only a partial inhibition. On the hypo- 
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thesis that the tissue was supplying an inhibitor this would mean that that 
amount of tissue contained just enough of the inhibitor to inactivate the metals 
present. The amount of tissue used in most of our experiments, 0-2 g., would 
therefore only be able to inactivate about twice as much iron as was originally 
present in the solution. Yet after removing the tissue by filtration, many {e.g, 
1(X)0) times this amount of iron can be added without re-establishing any 
uptake of oxygen. The second interpretation may therefore be neglected. 

In order to explain the stabilisation of glutathione by its conversion into 
an isomeric modification it would seem to be necessary to postulate some 
change involving the sulphydryl group, so that stabilised glutathione would 
not contain a free sulphydryl group. Any change not involving the sulphydryl 
group would by itself hardly be expected to prevent the autoxidation. Yet 
stabilised glutathione does not appear to have undergone any change in its 
molecule. It titrates normally with iodine, it is precipitated normally by the 
copper method, and it gives with nitroprusside a sulphydryl reaction of un¬ 
diminished intensity. It is true that in performing the nitroprusside test the 
solution is made alkaline with ammonia, which might produce a tautomeric 
change; but we found that this treatment did not reactivate stabilised gluta¬ 
thione in the least. Moreover on this view the tissue powder would be acting 
as a catalyst for the change, and the rate of stabilisation should vary with the 
amount of tissue present. Actually the time taken to reach stabilisation is 
independent of the amount of tissue within wide limits. And finally this 
hypothesis provides no explanation of the reactivation of the stabilised gluta¬ 
thione by the addition of a little impure glutathione or cysteine. 

According to the remaining hypothesis the tissue removes some substance 
which> in co-operation wnth iron, is responsible for the catalysis. It has been 
clearly showm that iron alone cannot catalyse the oxidation of the cysteine 
peptides, neither can it form active complexes with them. Nevertheless that 
the oxidation depends upon the action of iron is shown by the experiments 
with kaolin. We are therefore compelled to assume that the active catalyst 
is a complex of iron with some other impurity, in the absence of which gluta¬ 
thione would be stable to oxygen, even in presence of iron. Several lines of 
evidence have been shown in this paper to converge in support of this view, 
and it appears to provide an adequate explanation of the facts. 

The fact that iron and copper can form active complexes with (cysteine but 
not with the cysteine peptides is of importance in connection with theories of 
oxidation-catalysis by iron. It appears that the amino-group of cysteine must 
be left free in order that active complexes with iron may be formed. 

With regard to the nature of the impurity in crystalline glutathione which 
forms active complexes with iron, we can only say that its behaviour is similar 
to that of free cysteine. The identity of the impurity in these preparations is 
perhaps not a matter of very great consequence. In any case cysteine is capable 
of acting in such a way, and there can be little doubt that in the work done on 
the autoxidation of the older glutathione preparations (as for instance that of 
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Dixon and Tunniclifie [1923], Harrison [1924], Dixon [1928]) the effects were 
due to the presence of cysteine, as also in the case of the oxidations of proteins 
studied by Hopkins [1925]. 

We do not picture the cysteine impurity as acting by the alternate oxida- 
tion and reduction of its sulphur group, but merely as converting the iron into 
a catalytically active complex. It is the sulphur group of glutathione which 
lindergoes alternate oxidation and reduction in the presence of tissue, the 
ferrocysteine catalysing the reaction between glutathione and oxygen. 

The question now arises as to how glutathione is oxidised in the tissues. 
The following possibilities must be considered. (1) Autoxidation catalysed by 
ferrocysteine or similar complexes. (2) Autoxidation catalysed by haematin. 
(3) Oxidation by means of the cytochrome system: (4) Oxidation by hydrogen 
peroxide, either directly, or indirectly as suggested by Szent-Gyorgyi [1928]. 

The first method seems to be the most probable. It does not seem to be 
definitely known at present whether the tissues contain free cysteine in appre¬ 
ciable quantities or not, but it seems quite probable that sufficient amounts 
would be present to account for the oxidation. 

We have shown that small amounts of haematin do not affect the autoxida¬ 
tion, and it seems questionable whether sufficient haematin is present in the 
cells to catalyse the reaction. 

Keilin [1930] has shown that cysteine is very rapidly oxidised by the cyto¬ 
chrome—indophenol oxidase system, with uptake of oxygen, and it might be 
expected that glutathione would be oxidised by the same system. Dr Keilin 
has kindly allowed us to state, however, that he has found that crystalline 
glutathione is not oxidised by this system, and that it reduces cytochrome only 
with extreme slowness (cf. our results on haematin given previously). 

Further work is at present being carried out on the possibility of oxidation 
by hydrogen peroxide. * 

With the data at present available no final statement can be made with 
regard to the mode of oxidation of glutathione in the tissues. 

Summary. 

1. Previous work on oxidation-catalysis by glutathione, in which impure 
preparations were used, has been repeated with crystalline glutathione. Some 
significant differences in behaviour have been found. 

2. Solutions of crystalhne glutathione absorb oxygen at the comparatively 
slow rate of about 30 mm.’"* per hour per 5 mg. glutathione (at pjj 7-6 and 20®). 

3. As in the case of cysteine, this oxidation is due to the presence of traces 
of catal 5 rtic metals. These can be removed by adsorption on kaolin. The re¬ 
sulting solutions do not absorb oxygen, but are reactivated by the addition of 
a trace of iron, which brings back the autoxidation to its original rate. Cysteine 
is not inactivated by kaolin. 

4. The autoxidation of solutions of crystalline glutathione, unlike that of 
cysteine, is not accelerated by the addition of iron. 
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6. Evidence has been obtained that the autoxidation of f^lutathione 
depends on the co-operation of two factors, present in traces as impurities in 
the glutathione preparations; namely, iron (or copper), and some substance 
able to form catalytically active complexes with metals. With crystalline 
glutathione the rate of oxidation is limited by the amount of the second factor 
present, and not by the iron, 

6. Crystalline glutathione, unlike the earlier preparations, produces no 
oxygen uptake when added to “ thermostable tissue preparations.” When the 
disulphide form is added it becomes I'educed by the tissue, but no oxygen 
uptake results. When the sulphydryl form is added not only does it fail to 
oxidise the protein, but its own autoxidation is completely inhibited. 

7. This inhibition is not due to the removal of catal}i:ic metals, as wuth 
kaolin; for, on filtering off the tissue, solutions of reduced glutathione are 
obtained which are unable to react with oxygen (or methylene blue) even after 
the addition of iron or copper. They are, however, reactivated by the addition 
of a small amount of impure glutathione. 

8. It is probable that the tissue inactivates the glutathione by removing 
the impurity which forms active complexes with metals. Free iron and copper 
are catalytically inactive in the oxidation of glutathione, and glutathione is 
unable to form active complexes with them. It follow^s that pure reduced 
glutathione is not autoxidisable, even in presence of iron or copper. 

9. Other peptides of cysteine behave in a similar w^ay to glutathione. 

10. Certain other proteins behave like the '‘thermostable preparations” 
in inactivating glutathione. The oxidation of glutathione is also inhibited by 
fresh w\ashed muscle, 

11. Evidence is given that the catalytic substance, other than metals, 
concerned in the oxidation of glutathione can be formed, under certain con¬ 
ditions, from the glutathione molecule itself. 

12. A mixture of crystalline glutathione and free cysteine behaves in the 
same w^ay as the earlier glutathione preparations. 

13. Wliile the properties of the catalytic impurity in the glutathione pre¬ 
parations can be very closely imitated by free cysteine, quantitative experi¬ 
ments do not altogether support the view that this substance is cysteine itself. 

14. In the oxidation of unsaturated fatty acids crystalline glutathione 
shows the same catalytic powder as the earlier preparations. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to Sir F. G. Hopkins, for 
his kind advice and criticism. One of us (N. U. M.) was in receipt of grants 
from the Carnegie Research Board and the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 
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LVII. FURTHER EXPERIMENTS ON CANCER- 
PRODUCING SUBSTANCES. 


By ERNEST LAURENCE KENNAWAY. 

From the CAtncer Hospital Research Institute^ London. 

{Received March 3rd, 1930.) 

The carcinogenic factor in gas-works tar is known to be present in the higher¬ 
boiling fractions. A list has bt‘en compiled [Kennaway, 1924, 1] of the com¬ 
pounds known to be present in tar with boiling points above 270“, which 
temp(‘rature appeared to indicate very roughly the boundary between the 
lower-boiling non-carcinogenic, and higher-boiling fractions. The list is re¬ 
produced below (Table 1) together with the results obtained in this laboratory 
and others [Bloch, 1922; Twort and Fulton, 1930J by application of some of 
these compounds to mice. 


Table 1. Substances in tar which boil above 270''. 


Accnaphthene . 

Ehioroiic 

Fiuoranthcnt' 

Anthracene ... 
Dihydroanthra cene 
Hexahydroanthraceue 
/5-Methylanthracene 

Phenanthrene . 

lUdene . 

Pyrene 

oil ry sene . 

Picene . 

Truxeno 

Naphthacene . 

Naphthanthraccne... 
Clirysogeue ... 

Bonzery l/hrenc 

Crackene . 

Biphenylone oxide. 

jS-Naphthofurane. 

a- and g-Naphthol. 

tt-Di met hy Iquinolino 

CarbAzole . 

Phenyl-p-naphthylcarbazole 

Acridine .. 

Diphenyiene sulphide 


Cook, Hieger T\^ort and 

and Kennaway Bloch [1922J Fulton [1930] 


under test 


nil 35 weeks 
-f 


under test 


under test 


1 papilloma 


+ and - indicate positive and negative results of application to mice. 


The table shows discordant results with chrysene. Chrysene (at first 1 %, 
then 0*33% suspension of Kahlbaum’s preparation in “90% benzoC at 
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40"^) was applied here to 100 mice for ll months with negative results [Kenna- 
way, 1924,1], but only 5 of these were alive after 6| months. Twort and Pulton 
[1930] report 5 cancers and 10 warts in mice painted with chrysene (suspension 
in oleic acid or liquid paraffin) either alone or with other compounds; appar¬ 
ently they used several hundreds of mice, but they do not state the exact 
number exposed to chrysene. From the yield of tumours they conclude that 
the carcinogenic potency of chrysene, in such suspensions, muwst be very low. 
The negative results with some of the above substances are not very satis¬ 
factory, owing to their very low solubility {e.g, naphthacene, truxene, picene). 
Naphthacene, with dihydronaphthacene, was prepared by Hieger by the 
method of Gabriel and Leupold [1898]; naphthanthracene, with dihydro- 
naphthanthracene, was prepared by Cook by the method of Clar and John 
[1929]; in both cases the hydrocarbon and the partially reduced compound 
were applied together. 

Synthetic carcinogenic materials. 

I. Tars, 

Various attempts have been made to obtain if possible carcinogenic 
material of a nature simpler than coal tar. Isoprene, acetylene, human skin, 
yeast, and cholesterol were heated between 700° and 920°, and cancer-pro¬ 
ducing mixtures, some of them very active, were obtained from each one of 
these [Kennaway, 1924, 2; 1925; Kennaway and Sampson, 1928]. Human 
voluntary muscle also, heated to 920° is very effectual (4 papillomata and 
12 cancers from 100 mice in 243 days). By these methods extremely active 
tars have been prepared by Twort and Fulton [1930] from turpentine and from 
pinene. 

II. Products of the act mi of aluminium chlor ide upon tetralin. 

It was thought desirable to seek for carcinogenic compounds formed at 
lower temperatures. Accordingly the high-boiling mixture of compounds 
[Schroeter, 1920] obtained by the action of AICI3 upon tetrahydronaphthalene 
(tetralin) was examined; for the sake of brevity this mixture is spoken of here 
as “Schroeter,’’ (1) 220 g. tetralin were left at 37° for 18 hours with 7*5 % by 
weight of AICI3, and then decomposed with water in the usual way. The oil 
was distilled over the free flame to remove tetralin (b.p. 204°) until the tem¬ 
perature in the neck was 270°; the clear viscid reddish-yellow residue was 
painted at first undiluted, later diluted with 2 vols. xylene, upon 30 mice. All 
were dead in 148 days, but one papilloma was produced, and the same material 
produced papillomata upon the ears of 2 rabbits. (2) A repetition of the ex¬ 
periment with two fresh batches of material prepared in the same way gave 
11 turnouts (8 cancers, 3 papillomata) in 20 mice in 256 days. (3) If a larger 
proportion of AICI3 (36 %) was allowed to act for a longer time (18 days) the 
product, applied at first undiluted and later diluted with an equal volume of 
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benzene, was no more active (13 cancers and 6 papillomata from 86 mice in 
292 days; the first tumour appeared on the 53rd day). (4) The residue from 
the action of 3 % AICI 3 for 3 hours only, after distillation to 230" in the neck, 
gave no tumours. (5) The variability of commercial tetralin caused many 
difficulties; from some samples AICI3 produced little or no higher-boiling 
fraction. One of the most active preparations was made by Hieger from 
tetralin which he had converted into sulphonate and, after liberation, fraction¬ 
ated within very narrow limits (207*2^ to 207*4°); this was then treated by 
Schroeter’s method (2 % AICI3 for 9 hours at 65°) and then distilled at 15 mm. 
in nitrogen so as to give four fractions a, 6 , c, d, each of which was painted in 
solution in benzene on 50 mice. The results were as follows: 

Fraction Papiiloraata Epitheliomata 


n. Up to 205" 
6 . 205-26(P 

c. 

(i. Residue 


0 

3 

2 


0 

10 

30 

0 


Evidently there was a considerable concentration of active substance in 
(c); the fluorescence spectrum of this fraction has been used extensively for 
comparison (see following paper). From this, and from some other experiments 
in wdiich undistilled material has given negative results, it seems probable that 
the carcinogenic substance is produced by the heating in distillation, or at any 
rate is so increased in amount by this heating that it is able to produce tumours 
in mice (on the minimum concentration of such substances needed to produce 
cancer see Hieger [1929]). Hence the original object of these experiments, 
namely to produce carcinogenic substances at body temperature, may not 
have been attained. ( 6 ) Five similar series of experiments in wdiich naphtha¬ 
lene, in place of tetralin, w’as acted on by AICI3 gave only 1 papilloma and 
1 cancer from 130 mice. 

The total yield of tumours produced by suitably prepared 'bSchroeter’’ has 
been 118 cancers and 30 papillomata from 496 mice. Further chemical and 
spectroscopic experiments are in progress upon the products from a very pure 
tetralin made by the staff of Technical Research Works, Ltd,, to w hom w^e are 
indebted for the great amount of care devoted to the preparation. 

Schroeter [1924] found in the products of the action of AICI3 (2 upon 
tetralin (6-10 hours at 50-70°) benzene, octahydroanthracene (octhracene). 
octahydrophenanthrene (octanthrene), a-phenyl-S- 2 -tetralylbutane, and 2 : 6 '- 
ditetralyl (the last two identified in the oxidised forms as «-phenyl-S-naphthyl- 
butane and 2 : 2 '-dinaphthyl respectively). By the further action of A 1(13 
upon octhracene, he obtained material yielding octanthrene, tetralin, and 
dodecahydrotriphenylene; from this he infers the production of some com¬ 
pounds (phenylene- 6 /‘i>*-octhracenylbutane, tetralyloctanthrenvlbutane) not 
isolated. 

As a control upon the results obtained with “Schroeter,” 30 mice were 
painted with untreated commercial tetralin; from these, one epithelioma w^as 
obtained on fhe 132nd day. 100 mice were then painted wdth tetralin wdiich 
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had been purified by treatment with NaHSOg followed by rectification between 
204"" and 206''; these yielded no tumours. Commercial tetralin may contain 
as much as 20 % of decalin; 10 mice which were painted with commercial 
decalin gave only a subcutaneous melanoma such as has occurred in various 
other series [cf. Twort and Twort, 1928], but no epithelial tumours. Dialin 
likewise gave negative results. The question whether the one cancer produced 
by commercial tetralin was due to an impurity, or to a special susceptibility of 
the mouse, must remain uncertain. 


III. Products of the action of aluminium chloride upon acetylene, xylene, 

and other substances, 

Hieger (unpublished observations) condensed acetylene by treatment with 
aluminium chloride at room temperature [Baud, 1900] and painted the noiv 
volatile products, extracted in a Soxhlet with boiling benzene, upon mice. The 
difficulty of obtaining the material in quantity allowed of the painting of 
30 mice only, among which 1 epithelioma and 1 cystic tumour of doubtful 
nature occurred. Thus acetylene yields carcinogenic products both (a) when 
passed through a reddiot tube, and ( 6 ) when acted upon by AKHg with exposure 
to no temperature higher than the boiling point of benzene. 

The products of the action of AICI 3 upon various other substances (xylene, 
cholesterol, lanolin, sebaceous material from dermoids, human skin), of which 
some had given carcinogenic tars, were tested upon mice. All these gave 
negative results except the preparation from xylene, which yielded 1 papilloma 
and 1 cancer in 100 mice, and a papilloma upon the ear of a rabbit. High- 
boiling compounds, including apparently methylanthracenes, have been 
obtained by the action of AICI 3 on xylene [Anschutz, 1886; Moore and Egloff, 
1917]. 

Compounds related to naphthalene. 


In view of the ease with which carcinogenic substances are obtained from 
tetralin, various compounds derived from, or closely related to, naphthalene 
were tested (Table II); all gave negative results. Most of the substances named 
in Tables II and Ill were applied in benzene. Many of the compounds of low 
molecular weight {c.g, phenylivocrotonic acid, cyclohexene) named in Tables 11 
and III were taken, not with any expectation that they were themselves car¬ 
cinogenic, but with the idea that they might serve as materials for synthesis 
in the skin of the mouse; this idea being suggested especially by the instance 
mentioned above, where an epithelioma arose in a mouse painted with tetralin 
only. 

Table II. 


1 . Naphthalene. 

2. Naphthoylbenzoic acid. 

3. Naphthoic acid. 

4. Dinaphthylene dioxide. 

5. j3-Dinaphthyl ether. 

6 . ^/3-DinaphthyL 


7. aa-I>inaphthyL 

8. a-Phenylnaphthalene. 

8 . i?-2-Tetroylnropioiiic acid, 

10. )/-2-TetralyIbutyric add. 

11. Phenylwocrotonic acid* 
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Dinaphthylene dioxide was prepared because it has been stated to be an 
impurity which imparts the yellow colour to chrysene; the evidence for this 
seems quite insufficient, but the matter was too important to be left untested. 
In addition to the two dinaphthyls, crude reduction products (made by treat¬ 
ment with hydriodic acid and phosphorus) from both were tested in view of the 
presence of ^j 8 -ditetralyl in ‘‘Schroeter.” ( 8 ) was prepared by Hieger by the 
action of AICI3 upon CgHgBr and CjoHg [Chattaway, 1893]. The distillates up 
to 342^ containing the hydrocarbon were inactive, but the residue in the 
flask was strongly carcinogenic (6 cancers and 3 papillomata from 30 mice 
in 279 days); possibly a pyrogenous reaction had occurred producing com¬ 
pounds allied to those in ‘"Sohroeter.” (9) gave no tumours, but the un- 
crystallisable oil from which it separates produced in 3 mice out of 20 cystic 
dilatations of hair follicles of doubtful nature; the acid is prepared [Kroll- 
pfeifler and Schafer, 1923] by the action of AICI3 upon tetralin and succinic 
anhydride, and hence may be accompanied by some compoimds similar to those 
present in “Schroeter.” 

Other hydrocarbons and quinones. 

The following hydrocarbons, in addition to those named in the preceding 
tables, and quinones have been tested on mice. 


Table III. 


1 . 

Cyclohexane. 

8 . 

Octhracone. 

2 . 

Cyclohexene. 

9. 

()cthracenone. 

3. 

Styrene. 

10 . 

1 : 2* Benzanthracene. 

4. 

Hy drophenanthrene. 

H. 

1 : 2-Benzanthraquinone, 

5. 

H ydrochrysene. 

12 . 

2 : 3-Tetrahydrobenzanthracene. 

i). 

7. 

Hydroretene. 

Dodecahydrotriphenylene. 

13. 

Perylene, 


All the compounds named in Table III, except ( 10 ), gave negative results, 
( 2 ) is extremely irritating to the skin, and should produce cancer if ‘'chronic 
irritation” in general were an essential factor in carcinogenesis. The three 
reduced hydrocarbons (4), (5) and ( 6 ) were made by the methods of Schmidt 
and Mezger, and Liebermann and Spiegel, which are stated to give an octa- 
hydrophenanthrene C 14 H 18 , a hydroretene CjgHgo, and a perhydrochrysene 
CigHgo; none of these was isolated in the pure state. ( 8 ), which is present in 
“Schroeter,” and its quinone were made by the method of Krollpfeiffer and 
Schafer [1923]. In addition to (7), the mixture of high-boiling compounds 
remaining when diphenyl is prepared from benzene and distilled off in the 
ordinary way, which is stated to contain benzerythrene and triphenylene, was 
tested with negative result. Diphenyl itself does not produce tumours (Bloch). 
Twort and Fulton report negative results at the time of writing with triphenyl¬ 
ene and dodecahydrotriphenylene. In a mouse of the benzanthracene series 
(50 mice) a well-developed papilloma appeared, which however was only 
transitory; but in the light of the subsequent results with dibenzanthracenes 
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this was probably a significant observation. Perylene (for which, together 
with the phenanthrene-9-carboxylic acid required to make (10) in Table IV, 
we are indebted to the British Dyestuffs Corporation) is still under test. 

The following hydrocarbons were synthesised by the methods of Clar and 
his fellow workers [1929] and of Fieser and Dietz [1929], and applied to mice, 
10 to 20 mice being used for each substance. The selection of these compounds 
for special study was due to the spectroscopic work of Hieger, which is described 
in the following paper. 


Table IV. 


Hydrocarbon 

1. 1:2:5: 6 -Dibenzanthracene, 

2. 1:2:7: 8 -Di benzanthracene 

3. 1:2:3: 4-Dibenzanthracene 

4. Mixture of isomers of (3), probably naph- 

tho- 2 ': 3': 1 : 2 -phenanthrene and 
naphtho-2': 3': 2 : 3-phenanthrene 

5. Naphtho-2': 3': 1 : 2-anthracene 

6 . 7 : 7'-Dimethyl-(naphtho-2': 3': 1 : 2 -an- 

tkracene) 

7. Anthraceno- 2 ' : T : 1 : 2 -anthracene 

8 . Anthracene-r : 2' : 1 : 2 -anthracene 

9. 3'-Methyl-l : 2 : 5 : 6 -dibenzanthracene 

10. 1 : 2 : 3 : 4 : 6 : 6 -Tribenzanthracene 

11. 2:3:8: 9-Di-[naphtho-l : 2 ']-chry 8 ene 


Solution 

Saturated, in benzene (less than 1 %) 
Saturated, in benzene (1®8S than 2 %) 
Saturated, in benzene (less than 1 %) 
Nearly saturated, in benzene 


1 % in benzene 
1 % in benzene 

Saturated, in xylene 

Satmated, in xylene 

Saturated, in benzene (less than 0*5 %) 

0*3 % in henzGne 

Suspensions in tetralin and in oleic acid 


Most of these were not highly purified, as this may require as many as 
twenty recrystallisations (Clar) involving considerable loss; but the preparations 
used should suffice to show whether the hydrocarbon in question is not 
carcinogenic. All the syntheses except that of (e5), which involves a Grignard 
reaction, depend upon the action of AICI3 to produce the intermediate ketone. 
(10) and (11) were prepared by J. AV. Cook. The compounds, except (7), (8) 
and (11), were dissolved in benzene for painting; the concentration was not in 
all cases the same but was dependent upon the amount available, and upon the 
solubility, of the compound. Sometimes the mother-liquor of the final re- 
crystallisation was used, to economise material. (7) and (8) are very little 
soluble in lower boiling solvents, and were applied as the dilute saturated 
solutions in xylene; this is an undesirable solvent, as it produces considerable 
irritation and roughness, and occasional transient papillomata, in the skin of 
the mouse. (11), which is still more insoluble is applied in suspension in 
*fetralin and in oleic acid. Some of these substances have at the time of writing 
(February, 1930) been applied to mice for a short time only, 

10 mice were painted with (2). A mouse which died on the 203rd day 
abowed changes suggesting the early stages of a papilloma. On the 169th day, 
one of the 6 mice surviving bore a papilloma; the animal was killed on the 
223rd day, and the tumour was found to be clearly malignant, showing in¬ 
vasion of muscle over a wide area. Another mouse showed a papilloma on the 
222 nd day; the kimour grew rapidly, and when the mouse was killed a month 
later showed obvious invasion of muscle. At the date of writing (262nd day), 
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of the 2 surviving mice, one bears a papilloma, the other shows no tumour. 
Thus 2 cancers and 1 papilloma have been obtained in the series of 10 mice. 
10 mice were painted with (1). On the 232nd day, 1 of the 3 mice surviving bore 
a well-developed papilloma which is growing at the present date; none of the 
others shows a tumour. ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) are almost identical in some physical 
properties, differing by about 1 ° in melting point. 

The preparation of ( 2 ) used for painting should be fairly pure, being ob¬ 
tained from the mother liquor of crystals giving a very sharp melting point 
(260-260*5'^). All such results of course require confirmation with very pure 
material. The sample of ( 1 ) applied to mice was less pure than that of ( 2 ). 
These are the only instances in all the experiments described in this paper in 
which, as yet, cancers have been produced by a preparation of a fairly high 
degree of purity, for commercial tetralin, which caused one tumour, certainly 
could not be described in this way. The dibenzanthracenes can be only weak 
carcinogenic agents, for the incidence of tumours is low and the precancerous 
period long, but the result is an indication for further experiments, which are 
inprogress^. Apparently neither benzanthracene nor any of its derivatives have 
been found, and perhaps have not been sought for, in coal tar, and we are at 
present examining tar, and the products of the action of AlClg upon tetralin, 
for such compounds. It is quite possible that there are, among the many com¬ 
pounds still undiscovered in coal tar, derivatives of benzanthracene or of 
chrysene which are far more powerfully carcinogenic than any known sub¬ 
stances. 

A number of new hydrocarbons (l-phenylanthracene, 2 -phenylanthracene, 
3-methyl -1 : 2-benzanthracene, 10-benzyl-l : 2-benzanthracene, 6 -phenyl-l : 2- 
benzanthracene, 9: lO-diphenyl-l : 2-benzanthracene, acenaphthanthracene, 
10-l)enzylacenaplithanthracene, 4'-methyl-l : 2 ; 7 : 8 -dibenzanthracene, 2 : 3- 
benzo -8 : 9-[r : 2 '-naphtho]-chry 8 ene) have been synthesised by J. W. Cook 
in this laboratory, by methods which he will describe in the Journal of the 
Chemical Society \ all these compounds are being tested on mice. 

Summary. 

1 . Carcinogenic products have been obtained by the action of aluminium 
chloride upon (a) acetylene, ( 6 ) xylene, (e) naphthalene, {d) naphthalene and 
bromobenzene, and {e) tetrahydronaphthalene. Of these {d) and (c), under 
the conditions described, give the most active materials. 

2 . Two cancers have been obtained in a series of 10 mice painted with a 
solution of a fairly pure specimen of 1: 2 : 7 : 8 -dibenzanthracene. 

^ (Note added at correction of proof,) Two more cancers have been obtained from the mice of 
the l:2;7:8>dlbenzanthraoene series; thus the last four of the 10 mice painted with this 
material have all given cancers. The experiments will be repeated with a sample of the 
hydrocarbon freed completely from yellow colouring matter. The last four of the 10 mice 
painted with impure 3'-methyl-l: 2:6:6-dibenzanthracene have developed papiUomata. 
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I wish to express my indebtedness to the British Empire Cancer Campaign, 
whose grants to I. Hieger have enabled him to develop methods which have 
been essential to the experiments described here. Dr E. de Barry Barnett has 
most kindly given many valuable specimens of pure hydrocarbons for use in 
this laboratory. It is a pleasure to record the very large part that has been 
played throughout these investigations by the work of my assistant F. Goulden. 
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LVIII. THE SPECTRA OF CANCER-PRODUCING 
TARS AND OILS AND OF RELATED 
SUBSTANCES. 

By IZRAEL HIEGER. 

From the Cancer Hospital Research Institute, London, 

(Received March 3rd, 1930,) 

This work deals with the application of optical methods to the identification 
of the cancer-producing agent present in tars and oils. The chemical separation 
of the cancer-producer will prove difficult since tars and oils are exceedingly 
complex mixtures, but the search has been narrowed by various investigations 
(see references in preceding paper) which suggest that the active agent is 
among the aromatic hydrocarbons with condensed rings. These compounds, 
represented by anthracene, possess the property of fluorescing intensely when 
exposed to ultra-violet light and the results and opinions expressed here are 
based on an examination of the fluorescence spectra and ultra-violet absorption 
spectra of several hundred substances, in part pure compounds, in part 
mixtures. 

Experimental. 

A quartz mercury vapour lamp (Kelvin, Bottomley and Baird) was used 
as a source of ultra-violet light. The lamp stood in an asbestos box in one side 
of which was a Wood’s glavss window enclosed by a fish-tail shaped tube, 3 cm. 
in diameter. Only filtered ultra-violet light emerged from ,the flattened 
aperture of the tube. The solutions were examined in corked tubes of non- 
fluorescing ^^monax” glass 70 x 6 mm. and of egg-shell thickness. The tube 
was clamped directly in front of the fish-tail aperture so as to prevent almost 
completely the escape of the exciting radiation. The spectroscope (Hilger, 
no. E 31) was placed with its slit about 1 cm. from the fluorescence tube and 
the axis of the collimator tube made an angle of about 80"’ with the normal of 
the incident rays. Such an arrangement reduced the tendency for the reception 
of the spectrum of the incident light reflected from the surface of the glass tube. 
The best position for the spectroscope was found by removing the plate holder 
and placing the eye in the focal plane and at a point corresponding with the 
focussed image of the visible part of the spectrum. A disc of bluish-green 
fluoreacing light suddenly comes into view when the spectroscope is very slowly 
rotated about its central axis, indicating the optimal angle. For this sort of 
photography the extremely fast panchromatic plates now available possess no 
advantage over the panchromatic plates of ordinary speed. Correct exposure, 
determined by trial, varied from 5 seconds to an hour or more. 
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It is often difficult to avoid photographing the reflected spectrum of the 
incident light especially when the exposure is prolonged; the reflections appear 
as curious parabolic blurs, or as multiple fine lines, or as heavy fogging in the 
short wave-length region of the spectra. 

Specificity of fluorescence spectra. 

Fluorescence spectra do not distinguish between some of the aliphatic meso- 
derivatives of anthracene; 9 -methylanthracene and 9 -benzylanthracene give 
almost identical spectra. On the other hand the spectra of aa-dinaphthyl and 
^^“dinaphthyl can be easily distinguished. This experiment indicates the 
possibility of identifying closely related isomers. Commercial diphenylmethane 
is brightly fluorescent when appropriately excited, and its spectrum is identical 
with that of anthracene, but if diphenylmethane is synthesised in the laboratory 
the fluorescence is so faint that a 20 % solution of this hydrocarbon is as weakly 
fluorescent as a 0-002 % solution of anthracene. Such an experiment illustrates 
the use of a method of spectrum analysis in the detection of traces of highly 
fluorescent substances in the presence of large quantities of others not, or 
weakly, fluorescent. 

Effect of substitution on fluorescence spectra. 

When anthracene is substituted in the a- or jS-position by Cl or CH 3 there is 
a shift of the spectrum in the direction of longer wave-length, the relative 
position of the bands and their general appearance remaining unchanged. But 
a tetramethylanthracene shows a spectrum only shghtly different from that 
of the monomethyl derivative. This instance lends no support to any idea of 
proportionality between the amounts of substitution and of spectrum shift. 

When the me^o-hydrogens of anthracene are substituted by aliphatic groups 
like methyl or benzyl the spectrum resembles the ordinary three-banded 
anthracene spectrum, but in the spectrum of W/CSo-phenyl- and me 5 o-naphthyl- 
anthracene the resemblance falls off and in meso-diphenylanthracene is gone. 
Benzene has been shown to possess fluorescence bands themselves situated in 
the ultra-violet region, and on general principles it may be justifiable to con¬ 
clude that the curious spectrum of 9: 10 -diphenylanthracene is in part, at 
least, due to its behaviour as a compound which can be regarded as anthracene- 
substituted benzene. Some of the methylated polybenzanthracenes give 
fluorescence spectra identical with that of the parent polybenzanthracene. One 
of these is represented in Plate III (no. 278, 1 : 2 : 6 : 6 -dibenzanthracene). 
Probably the disproportion in relative mass of the small methyl group and the 
large di benzanthracene nucleus accounts for the stability of the spectrum. 

Effed of conoerdration, solvent^ and irradiation. 

Strong and weak solutions of 9:10-dibenzylanthraceneand 9:10-dimethyl- 
anthracene give slightly different spectra, but this effect has not been observed 
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with varying dilutions of other compounds where the concentrations were 
chosen at random. The concentration effect observed with these two anthra¬ 
cene derivatives is perhaps the result of a swamping action of one band upon 
another connected with their remarkably powerful fluorescence; one part in 
two hundred million of solvent still shows fluorescence. 

Whether the solvent has any influence on the nature of the fluorescence has 
been tested in only one case. Solutions of AlClg-treated tetralin in chloroform, 
light petroleum, and alcohol gave identical spectra. 

When the chloroform solution of AlCl 3 -treated tetralin was exposed to 
ultra-violet light for more than about 30 minutes, the beautiful violet-blue 
fluorescence slowly changed to a pale grey-blue. Solutions of the tetralin 
preparation in light petroleum and alcohol can be irradiated for 3 hours without 
the least change in the original colour or spectrum. Fading effects are also 
observed with xylene solutions of stilbene and with a chloroform solution of 
a mixture of naphthacene and dihydronaphthacene. The fading of chloroform 
solutions led to the use of light petroleum as a more inert solvent and later to 
the use of benzene, because of the insolubility in light petroleum of some of the 
more complex hydrocarbons. 

Spectra of cancer-producing substances, and especially of that obtained 

from tetralin. 

Among the first few substances to be examined were some cancer-producing 
tars and oils, a number of w^hich show similar bands (see Plate III). The bands 
were in position 4000, 4180, 4400 A., sharply defined on the short wave-length 
side, and grading less abruptly into the background on the long wave-length 
side. Such graded bands will be referred to as ‘‘fluted.’’ 

For purposes of comparison, we have found it necessary to use a pair of 
dividers to contrast or compare spectrum bands on the paper photographs 
with one another or with the standard 4000, 4180, 4400 A. bands or with the 
benzanthracene bands, the importance of which is discussed later. We have 
used the very strong 3680 Hg line as a suitable fixed wave-length from which 
measurements can be made. In Plates III and IV the photographs have been 
so arranged that the 3680 Hg lines of the spectra are in alignment. 

For the comparison of spectra on glass plates, the method used is simply 
to superimpose a test plate on the standard 4000,4180,4400 spectrum plate, or 
on the standard benzanthracene spectrum plate. The five variables consist of 
number and nature (fluting) of bands, absolute wave-length of bands, their 
position relative to one another and their individual intensity. 

An interesting cancer-producing substance is that obtained as the high- 
boiling fraction from the mixture resulting from the action of AICI3 on com¬ 
mercial tetrahydronaphthalene (tetralin). This type of reaction and the study 
of the products as carcinogenic agents are described in the preceding paper. 
Tetrahydronaphthalene is allowed to react with 2 % AICI 3 for 9 hours at 65^", 
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the crude mixture decomposed with water, dried and fractionated. The fraction 
distilling at 260-320° at 14 mm. is a powerful cancer-producing agent even in 
concentration of only 4 %. It is a clear viscid s)nmp, yellow or orange in 
colour, and intensely fluorescent; one part in 40 millions of ether can still be 
distinguished from pure ether. The fluorescence spectrum is very sharply 
defined and identical with the spectrum so frequently found in cancer-pro¬ 
ducing tars and oils. One or two of the numerous subsequent batches of the 
260-320° fraction did not give spectra exactly like the standard. One of these 
aberrant spectra was given by a fraction made from tetraUn, prepared by 
Technical Research Works, Ltd., by a method which ensures that the final 
product is free from decalin; but the usual 4000, 4180, 4400 A. spectrum was 
obtained from the 260-320° fraction prepared from pure tetralin made by 
another method, namely the sulphonate separation from commercial tetralin. 
The former of these preparations is under test on mice; the latter was car¬ 
cinogenic. 

The possibility must be considered that the substance responsible for the 
bands may not be identical with the cancer-producer but is some closely allied 
compound, frequently, if not invariably, produced when the cancer-producer 
is formed, either by low temperature catalysis or at liigh temperature. The 
carcinogenic agent in tars and oils may be only one of a group of such com¬ 
pounds. 

The very frequent recurrence of the 4000, 4180, 4400 A. bands in carcino¬ 
genic agents and the delicacy and class specificity (see previous section and 
Plates III and IV) of the fluorescence test justify the use of the fluorescence 
spectrum to indicate the probability of carcinogenic activity and to assist in 
directing the preparation of appropriate hydrocarbons. The test on mice is, 
of course, necessary for conclusive proof. 

The fluted bands (4000, 4180, 4400 A.) are shown more distinctly by AlClg- 
treated tetralin [see Kennaway, 1930] than by any other cancer-producing 
substance. Now very similar bands are given by 1 : 2 -benzanthracene; these 
bands also are strongly fluted and only in their absolute position in the wave¬ 
length scale do they differ from the 4000, 4180, 4400 A. bands. 

On generally accepted grounds one would expect that it might be possible, 
by increasing the mass of the benzanthracene molecule by suitable substitution, 
to produce a compound with a corresponding shift of the spectrum in the 
direction of increased wave-length possessing a spectrum with bands at 4000, 
4180, 4400 A. To this end a number of benzanthracene derivatives have been 
made in this laboratory; many of the new compounds have been synthesised 
by Dr J. W. Cook (see Plate III). A compound with a fluorescence 
spectrum intermediate between those of 1 : 2-benzanthracene and AICI 3 - 
treated tetralin, namely, 1:2:7: 8 -dibenzanthracene, has yielded 2 cancers 
in 10 mice. 

A spectrum having bands at 4000, 4180, 4400 A., has been obtained from 
the following cancer-producing materials (Plate IV). 
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Table I. 


A62'" Gas works tar made at 1250° 

A62' Gas works tar made at 450° 

85 Low temperature tar, 350° 

A48 Creosote oil 

A22 Green oil 

A32 Anthracene oil 

A21 I'itch distillate 

A19 Heat(^d Californian petroleum 

A4 Acetylene tar 

A72 Yeast tar 

A73 Muscle tar 

A25 Cholesterol tar 

A23 Hair tar 

101 AICI3-treated tetralin 

100 1 % gas works tar 

A3 Ether extract of gas works tar 

A8 AlCl,-treated naphthalene 

244 Residue from preparation of a-phenylnaphthalene 

One of the weakest of these agents was the tar made from human hair, 
which produced 2 cancers in 94 mice. The ether extract of gas works tar and 
a 1 % dilution of this (A3 and 100) were used in a quantitative study of the 
effect of dilution on cancer-producing activity [Hieger, 1929]. 101 is the 
“Schroeter ” described in the preceding paper. The bands in A8 are extremely 
faint, and the material was feebly carcinogenic, producing 1 cancer in 50 mice. 
244 requires special mention. It was strongly carcinogenic and gives the bands 
at 4000, 4180 and 4400 A., together with another band of shorter wave-length. 

The following materials gave a diffuse spectrum covering very roughly the 
whole area 4000-4400 A. without differentiation into bands (Table II and 
Plate IV). 

Table II. 

A14 Shale oil (blue oil) 

A16 Refined lubricating oil 
A18 Blast furnace tar 

A31 IJiiheated Califomian petroleum 

A50 Pitch (medium soft) 

A62" Gas works tar 600° 

86 Spindle oil 

Of these A14, A50, A62'' and 80 are carcinogenic. A16 and A18 were in¬ 
active. A31 yields when heated a strongly carcinogenic material A19 (Table I). 

Only one material giving no bands in the region in question has produced 
a tumour, namely commercial tetralin (A6) which gave 1 cancer in 30 mice 
(see preceding paper). 

The 32 hydrocarbons of which the fluorescence spectra are shown in 
Plate III fall into three classes. 


(1) Those, 20 in number, which are still under test for carcinogenic activity. 

(2) Those which have hitherto been found to be non-carcinogenic (see 
Table I in preceding paper); namely, anthracene, phenanthrene, fluorene, 
acehaphthene, pyrene, triphenylene, j8j8-dinaphthyl, naphthacene and di- 
hydronaphthacene. None of these gives the bands shown by the carcinogenic 
substances in Table I. Picene (a pure specimen obtained through the kindness 
of Dr Chattaway) gives two bands with rather diffuse edges, and of shorter 
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wave-length than 4000 and 4180 A. It was tested here on 30 mice in suspension 
in dermoid oil; further tests will be made with it in other media. 

( 3 ) Those which have given tumours. Chrysene (445) which has produced 
cancers and papillomata in the experiments of Twort and Fulton [1930], but 
not in this laboratory, gives a spectrum very similar to that of 1 : 2 -benzan- 
threne, but displaced considerably towards the region of shorter wave-length. 
1 : 2 -Benzanthracene gave 1 transient papilloma in 50 mice. 1 : 2 : 7 : 8 - 
Dibenzanthracene has given 2 cancers in 10 mice^; it is noteworthy that the 
spectral bands of this compound lie about half-way between those of 1 : 2 - 
benzanthracene and those of AlClg-treated tetralin and the other carcinogenic 
materials. 

The following materials gave the same spectrum (Plate IV) as those in Table I, 
but did not produce cancer; / 8 -tetroylpropionic acid mother-liquor (A26), un¬ 
distilled AlClg-treated tetralin (AlOO), benzyl oleate (60), oleic acid (207). One 
may suggest two possible explanations for these discrepancies. (1) That the 
effect of the AICI 3 on tetralin is only to prepare an intermediate substance 
which is rendered carcinogenic during distillation. It would be interesting to 
see if tetralin heated (under pressure) to the temperature of distillation of the 
AlClg-treated mixture became carcinogenic. It is conceivable that the spectrum 
(bandsat 4000, 4180, 4400 A.) is produced by the precursor of the carcinogenic 
agent. ( 2 ) Since many of the derivatives of anthracene remain fluorescent 
when diluted to one part in 200 millions of solvent it is possible that the minute 
quantity of active substance present may be sufficient for the fluorescence test 
yet be well below the carcinogenic threshold. Benzyl oleate gave no tumours 
in an experiment on 20 mice, although Twort and Twort [1928] obtained 
several papillomata in mice with oleic acid. 

Absorption spectra, 

AlClg-treated tetralin showed two bands at about 3700 and 3900 A. and 
between these limits of wave-length the curve exactly followed the absorption 
curve of benzanthracene. 

SUMMAKY. 

The fluorescence spectra of many cancer-producing substances show the 
same bands at wave-lengths 4000, 4180, 4400 A. These bands are remarkably 
like those of the fluorescence spectrum of 1 : 2 -benzanthracene, apart from 
their absolute wave-length. A study of the fluorescence spectra of a large 
number of condensed ring aromatic hydrocarbons shows that the spectrum is 
characteristic for closely related derivatives of a hydrocarbon. Absorption 

^ {Note added at correction of proof.) Two more canoers have been obtained from the mice of 
the 1:2:7: S-dibenzanthracene series; thus 4 of the 10 mice painted with this material have 
given cancers. Four of the 10 mice painted with impure S'-methyM: 2:5: 6-dibenzanthracene 
have developed papillomata and papillomata have been obtained in 1 mouse from the series of 
10 painted with 1:2:6:6-dibenzanthracene. 
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spectra in the ultra-violet also indicate, so far as the experiments have been 
carried, some connection between at least one powerfully cancer-producing 
material {ix. the fraction boiling at 260-320'’/14 mm. from the mixture ob¬ 
tained by the action of AICI3 on commercial tetrahydronaphthalene) and 
1 : 2-benzanthracene. 

The author is indebted to the British Empire Cancer Campaign for a re¬ 
search grant; to Prof. Leitch, the Director of this Institute, for the use of its 
facilities; to Dr Kennaway, who supervised the animal experiments; to 
W. V. Mayneord, who photographed many of the spectra; to Dr E. de Barry 
Barnett, for the loan of specimens of pure hydrocarbons; and to Dr J. W. Cook 
for a number of pure synthetic compounds. 
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LIX. OXIDATION-REDUCTION POTENTIALS 
OF CULTURES OF HAEMOLYTIC 
STREPTOCOCCI. L 

By LESLIE FRANK HEWITT. 

From the Belmont Laboratories {M,A.B.)^ SiUton, Surrey. 

{Received March 4th, 1930.) 

Haemolytic streptococci can multiply over a wide range of conditions of 
oxygen supply from almost complete anaerobiosis to full exposure to the air, 
as on the surface of an agar slope. This ready adaptation to different con¬ 
ditions must involve changes in metabolic activity and biological behaviour. 
The measurement of oxidation-reduction potentials is the most direct method 
of following some of the effects of environmental conditions on the metabolic 
processes of the organisms. 

When an “unattackable electrode’’ is immersed in a solution containing 
a reversible oxidation-reduction system a potential difference is set up at the 
electrode, and this potential may be shown, by simple thermodynamic 
reasoning, to be dependent on the proportion of oxidised and reduced forms 
of the substance studied. The potential of the normal hydrogen electrode is 
taken as the standard of reference and to this is ascribed the value of zero 
potential difference. An electrode potential referred to this standard is 
designated Eh and is measured in volts. The higher the oxidising intensity of 
a system the more highly positive is the Eh, and the more highly reducing 
a system the more negative is the Eh. An essential point to be remembered 
is that electrode potential, like temperature and , is a measure of intensity 
level and not of capacity. 

Bacterial cultures develop reducing tendencies during growth as shown, 
for example, by the decoloration of methylene blue. It would seem therefore 
that oxidation-reduction indicators might be employed for the determination 
of oxidation-reduction potential, in the way that indicators are used for 
the detfermination of hydrogen ions. There are, however, certain disadvantages 
in the use of oxidation-reduction indicators, particularly in bacterial cultures. 
One disadvantage is that the oxidising capacity of the indicator is frequently 
great compared with the reducing capacity of the system, so that the bacterial 
culture is oxidised by the dye and the equilibrium is thereby displaced. 
Another disadvantage is the time taken for the dye to come into equilibrium 
with the system, which, in the case of bacterial cultures, is itself constantly 
changing. A further disadvantage is the participation of the dye in the 
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system and its possible toxic action on the organisms. Continuous readings 
cannot be made with a toxic dye; moreover, the killed organisms may have 
a different effect on the electrode potential of the medium. It is considered 
essential therefore to make direct determinations of the electrode potentials 
of bacterial cultures. 

Gillespie [1920], who was particularly interested in the behaviour of water¬ 
logged soils, first noted the steady drift towards negative potentials in bacterial 
cultures. This was confirmed by Cannan, Cohen and Clark [1926], and by 
Fildes [1929] who found that a certain limiting reduction potential is necessary 
for the germination of tetanus spores. 

The present communication is the outcome of some work carried out with 
Dr E. W. Todd in connection with the biological behaviour of haemolytic 
streptococci under different cultural conditions. The purely bacteriological 
aspect of the subject will be dealt with by Dr Todd in a communication shortl}^ 
to be published. 

The conditions of cultivation were found to have a marked effect on the 
electrode potential-time curves of the cultures and the results obtained are 
reported with the minimum of comment until it is felt that chemical inter¬ 
pretations and biological implications are substantiated. 

Methods. 

The oxidation-reduction potentials of bacterial cultures are generall}" not 
well poised, so that it is essential to avoid polarisation effects. For this reason 
and for rapidity of measurements the Lindemann electrometer proved an 
excellent instrument for determining the null-point of potentiometric balance. 
Measurements were facilitated by the use of a series of single-pole, double- 
throw knife switches for comiecting each individual cell and a double-pole, 
double-throw switch for reversing the connections to the potentiometer. 

Glass double-limbed cells placed in wooden blocks were used, and, in 
some experiments, the cultures were kept in a state of agitation and aeration 
by using the three-limbed tube shown on the left in Fig. 1. The central tube 
was connected by rubber tubing to Ridley^s [1928] mixing apparatus. In this 
way the cultures were alternately drawn up and depressed in the central tube, 
both the rate of movement and extent of excursion being readily adjusted. 
An agar-KCl bridge dipped into one limb of the culture-cell and into a vessel 
containing saturated KCl solution into which also a 3*5iV KCl-calomel 
electrode dipped. Both gold wire and gold foil electrodes proved unreliable, 
so that platinum wires sealed into glass tubing were used and these gave 
steady reproducible readings. Some irregular results were explained by the 
discovery of a cracked electrode which caused direct electrical contact of 
merciuy with the culture medium. Eight cells and the calomel electrode were 
placed in the incubator (at 37-38°) and the leads from these ran to the series 
of knife switches outside the incubator and thence to the potentiometer and 
electrometer. The glass apparatus was plugged with cotton-wool, sterilised in 
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hot-air and assembled with aseptic precautions. 8 cc. of medium were placed 
in each cell and the inoculum was 0*1 cc. of a 16-hour culture of the well- 
known ‘‘Aronson’^ strain of haemolytic streptococci. The purity of the 
cultures after experiment was confirmed by film preparations and agar plate 
cultures. Half-hourly readings were taken for the first 12-14 hours of 
incubation. 


Connection to 



Fig. 1. Arrangement of apparatus in incubator. 



Fig. 2. Freshly boiled broths. 

Results. 

Tryptic-digest and peptone-infusion media (Fig. 2). 

Horse-flesh infusion broth, containing 2 % of Difco peptone, and Douglas’s 
tryptic-digest broth were used. The digest broth had a slightly lower initial 
electrode potential, but the potential of cultures in this broth fell more slowly 
and did not reach as low a level as in the infusion broth. The curves suggest 
more opposition to reduction processes in the digest medium ftnd there is 
some indication of reduction in two stages. Further differences between the 
two kinds of * broth will become apparent in later sections. 
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Effect of exclusion of air {Figs, 3 and 4), 

When access to air of an infusion broth culture is prevented by sealing 
with melted vaselin the potential falls rapidly at first but subsequently more 
slowly, reaching eventually the same value as that reached in aerobic cultures. 

In sealed tryptic-digest broth cultures the potential falls as rapidly as in 
aerobic cultures and reaches a lower level than that of aerobic cultures in the 
same broth. 



0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 26 


Time (hours) 

Fig. 3. Peptone-infusion broth. 



Time (hours) 

Fig. 4. Tryptic-digest broth. 

Aerobically much lower potentials are reached in infusion broth but in 
the absence of air practically the same potentials are reached in infusion 
broth and tryptic-digest medium. This suggests an oxygen-carrying effect in 
tryptic-digest medium effected by substances liberated during tryptic diges¬ 
tion in the preparation of the medium. This phenomenon will be considered 
in more detail in a later section on the effect of serum. 
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Effect of freshly boiled medium {Figs, 3 and 4), 

Tubes of broth were immersed in a boiling water-bath for 30 minutes and 
cooled immediately before inoculation. The electrode potential of the broth 
was reduced 30-100 millivolts by this treatment, and the potentials of cultures 
fell more rapidly and reached lower levels in freshly boiled broth. In a culture 
in freshly boiled infusion broth Eh — 0*1 volt was reached in 5 hours, whilst 
11*5 hours were required to reach this potential in untreated broth. With 
tryptic-digest medium, boiling had less effect on reduction processes, but the 
potential rose much more rapidly after the phase of active proliferation in the 
freshly boiled medium (see Fig. 4). This facilitation of reduction effects and 
acceleration of oxidising effects by boiling the medium presents analogies to 
the expression of water from a sponge and the subsequent rapid re-absorption. 

Effect of aeration {Figs. 3 and 4), 

Aeration was effected by Ridley’s [1928j apparatus, the cultures being 
alternately raised and depressed in cells of the type shown on the left-hand 
side of Fig. 1, fresh surfaces of the culture thus being constantly exposed to 
the air. When aerated in this way the potentials of cultures fell very slowly 
and did not reach the low levels observed in stationary aerobic cultures, and, 
after the phase of active growth, the potentials rose rapidly, in some cases 
reaching values corresponding to the formation of peroxide. 

In freshly boiled broth the potentials rise much more rapidly after the 
phase of active growth, particularly in tryptic-digest media, thus providing 
a fui-ther example of the “sponge effect” already mentioned. 

Effect of peroxide {Fig. 5 ) . 

When an abundant supply of oxygen is.available, haemolytic streptococci 
may form peroxide, and this has a marked effect on the oxidation-reduction 
potential. In saline 0*02 % hydrogen peroxide has Eh + 0*52 volts. When 
peroxide was formed in aerated broth cultures (as detected by the benzidine- 
peroxidase test) the Eh registered between -}- 0*46 and + 0*5 volt according 
to the amount present. The upper curve in Fig. 5 shows the potentials observed 
in a tryptic-digest broth culture to which 0*007 % hydrogen peroxide was 
added before inoculation. It will be observed that there is a lag period before 
the potential commences to fall appreciably. After this period, when the 
peroxide has disappeared, the potential-time curve is almost identical with 
that of a plain tryptic-digest broth culture inoculated about 24 hours later 
than the peroxide culture* Incubation of the culture with the peroxide for 
some 8 hours appears not to have any appreciable effect on the organisms 
since the usual potential-time curve is obtained. This is in agreement with 
observations made on B, sporogenes [Quastel and Stephenson, 1926]. 
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Fig. 5. Unboiled tryptic*digest broth. 



Time (hours) 

Fig. (). Peptone-infusion broth. 

Effect of serum (Fig. 6). 

The presence of serum has a remarkable effect on the potentials reached 
by aerobic cultures of haemolytic streptococci. In aerobic 50 % serum-broth 
(peptone-infusion medium) the potential does not fail below Er h 0-05 volt 
despite the very luxuriant growth, whilst in plain peptone-infusion broth the 
potential drops to below — 0*15 volt. The same effect on the potential was 
obtained when separated serum-proteins were used instead of native serum. 
Serum-proteins were prepared by three precipitations by means of sodium 
chloride and acetic acid, dissolving in water, dialysing to remove excess salt, 
adjusting the reaction and making up to the original volume of serum. 

When 50 % serum-broth cultures were sealed with vaselin the potential 
fell to the same level as that reached in aerobic plain broth cultures (i.e. some 
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200 millivolts lower than in aerobic serum-broth cultures). Evidently, then, 
serum has an oxygen-carrying effect in the presence of air, and this is due to 
the serum-proteins. This oxygen-carrying effect may be ascribed tentatively 
to the sulphur-containing groups in the protein molecule. The mechanism of 
oxidation of a substance, BHg, in the broth in the presence of protein, 
PrS. SPr may be represented as follows: 

PrS. SPr + BHg - 2PrSH -f B 
and in the presence of air 

2PrSH PrS.SPr -f H/). 

In a sealed culture without access to atmospheric oxygen this oxygen¬ 
carrying effect could not continue—thus conforming to the experimental 
results. 

It will be recalled that tryptic-digest broth possesses this oxygen-carrying 
effect to some degree and it would seem possible that, during the tryptic 
digestion in the preparation of the medium, sulphur-containing compounds 
are brought into solution, thus conferring the oxygen-carrying effect on the 
broth. 

Effect of suljjhnr compounds (Figs. 7 and 9). 

In view of the participation of sulphydryl compounds in biological oxida¬ 
tion-reduction systems [Hopkins and Dixon, 1922; Meyerhof, 1923] and the 
oxygen-carrying effect of serum, the influence of two compounds containing 
the —S.S— linking on the potentials has been studied. 



In aerobic broth cultures containing 0*02 % (approximately) of cystine 
(see Fig. 7) the potential falls at first and then there is a very flat portion of 
the potential-time curve, after 4 to 6 hours’ growth, just as with serum- 
proteins (Fig. 6). Ip sealed 0*02 % cystine-broth cultures there is a rapid 
initial fall of potential, but the level reached is not as low as in sealed serum- 
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broth cultures. A distinct similarity can be traced between the effect of 
serum and of cystine but the differences suggest the co-existence of some 
other effect. 

Since cystine is relatively insoluble, the influence of thiodiglycollic acid 
was studied (Fig. 8). In 0-05 %“thiodiglyeollate-broth there is again the flat 
portion of the curve after 4 to 6 hours’ growth in aerobic cultures and the 
rapid initial fall in sealed cultures. In addition, in the sealed cultures a 



Time (htmrn) 

8 . Freshly boiled infusion broth. 



Fig. 0. Freshly boiled infusion broth. 

potential some 50 millivolts more negative is reached than in the aerobic 
cultures. We have here, therefore, direct evidence of the oxygen-carrying 
effect of sulphur compounds and support for the hypothesis that these may 
account for the influence of serum on the potentials reached in cultures. That 
the effects observed are not absolutely identical may be due to the different 
range of effect of sulphur compounds when combined in the protein molecules, 
or to the effect of other constituents of the protein complex, e,g. lipins [Lepper 
and Martin, 1929]. 

Effect of glucose (Fig, 9). 

In 1 % glucose-broth cultures the electrode potential falls very rapidly 
for about 6 hours and then suddenly rises some 100 millivolts. This is followed 
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by a slight fall in potential and then a gradual increase. Acid is produced in 
glucose-broth cultures about the time of the sudden rise in potential, and 
although the direct effect of on the electrode potential is most probably 
insufficient completely to account for the phenomenon, this, together with 
the indirect effect of the acidity on the constituents of the culture may explain 
the effects produced. When air is excluded by a vaselin seal the potential in 
glucose-broth cultures falls more slowly than in aerobic cultures. This sur¬ 
prising result suggests that oxygen is required for the rapid development of 
high reduction potentials. Since the first stage of glucose fermentation (to 
lactic acid, etc.) proceeds anaerobically it would seem that the oxygen is 
required either for the utilisation of food-stuffs in the broth, or for utilising 
lactic acid, etc. if these are utilised by the streptococcus. When glucose-broth 
cultures are aerated vigorously growth is very luxuriant but the potential 
falls only to a very limited extent (some 100 millivolts compared with 450 
millivolts in aerobic plain broth cultures). After the cessation of active 
proliferation the potential rises very slowly and does not reach the high 
oxidation potential reached in aerated plain broth; glucose or its breakdown 
products apparently opposing oxidation processes. Dubos [1929] has sug¬ 
gested that reductive conditions are necessary for active proliferation, but 
the high potential maintained in aerated glucose-broth cultures is accom¬ 
panied by luxuriant growth, so that the reaching of a high reducing potential 
does not seem essential. Also in anaerobic sealed cultmes, where there is 
little oxygen to oppose reduction processes, the potentials indicate a slower 
establishment of intense reducing conditions than in aerobic cultures, again 
suggesting that the organisms do not favour highly reducing conditions. 

Effect of intermediate fermentation products {Figs, 10 and 11), 

The effects of 1 % of the sodium salts of lactic acid, succinic acid and 
fumaric acid on the potentials of broth cultures of haemolytic streptococci 
are shown in Figs. 10 and 11. In aerobic cultures the potential falls rapidly— 
most rapidly with succinate and least so with fumarate broth cultures. When 
sealed with vaselin the potential falls very slowly in 1 % fumarate broth, 
somewhat more rapidly in broth containing both 1 % fumarate and 1 % 
succinate and still more rapidly in 1 % fumarate-, 1 % lactate-broth. The 
slow fall in potential in anaerobic cultures is probably due to the lack of 
oxygen for the utilisation of the acids. In the case of fumarate-lactate-broth 
the fumaric acid may act as hydrogen acceptor [Thunberg, 1921], as in the 
prestoce of muscle, thus oxidising the lactic acid to pjrruvic acid which is 
probably readily utilised by bacteria. 

CH,.CH(OH),COOH+COOH.CH i CH.COOH CH,.CO,COOH + OOOH.CH,.OH,.COOH 

lactic acid +fui 2 iakrio acid -► pyttivio acid + succinic acid. 

In aerated cultures the potentials have a delayed fall followed by a slow 
rise in potential. This retarded rise in potential, also shown in glucose-broth, 
is in contrast with the observation of Platt [1927] that glucose and lactic acid 
accelerated the production of peroxide by pneumococci. 
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Conclusions. 

Readily reproducible potential-time curves, varying markedly with change 
of conditions, were obtained with cultures of haemolytic; streptococci. By 
varying cultural conditions the electrode potential during growth may fall 
over 450 mv., or less than 80 mv., and, after the phase of active growth, the 
potential may remain at a very low level, corresponding to intense reducing 
conditions, or may rise rapidly to levels at which peroxide appears. These 



Fig. 10. Freshly boiled infusion broth. 



Fig. 11. Freshly boiled infusion broth. 

very different potentials reached indicate the very wide range of oxygen tension 
at which the streptococci will grow readily, and must produce very different 
effects. Fermentation reactions, products of metabolism, morphology, viru¬ 
lence and toxin production can all probably be correlated with the oxidation- 
reduction potentials developed in the medium. 

In aerobic 60 % serum-broth cultures the potential falls only 250 mv. 
during growth compared with a fall of 450 mv. in plain broth cultures. This 
oxygen-carrying effect, which is due to the serum-proteins and occurs only 
in aerobic cultures, is of interest from several points of view. With regard to 
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the mechanism of the effect, some evidence is presented that this may be due 
to the sulphur-containing units of the protein molecule. It seems possible 
that —SH groups in proteins may behave similarly to those in peptides such 
as glutathione. Serum-broth is a common culture medium for haemolytic 
streptococci and it seems probable that cultural conditions in serum-broth 
may approximate to those in the blood-stream. The special biological charac¬ 
teristics of organisms recently isolated from the body or obtained by animal 
passage may be due to the effect of serum-proteins, which, by regulating the 
oxidation-reduction potential, would control the metabolism of the streptococci. 

Fildes [1929] has observed that the potential of subcutaneous tissue is too 
high for the germination of tetanus spores, and this again may be due to the 
maintenance of relatively high potentials through the agency of the oxygen¬ 
carrying effect of proteins. 

The potential-time curves give some information regarding peroxide 
formation by haemolytic streptococci. In vigorously aerated cultures peroxide 
appeared after 16 to 24 hours’ growth. In every culture in which peroxide 
was detected the electrode potential was high, i.e. between f 0*46 and 
'f 0*52 volt according to the amount of peroxide formed. The same potentials 
were observed when hydrogen peroxide was added to saline or to broth. 
Bacterial peroxide is therefore closely similar to hydrogen peroxide. Low 
concentrations of hydrogen peroxide appeared not to have appreciable toxic 
effects on the streptococci but merely to produce a lag phase. In an aerobic 
tryptic-digest broth culture to which ()*(K)6 % hydrogen peroxide was added 
the usual potential-time curve was obtained after the long lag period. In this 
stationary aerobic culture peroxide again appeared after 5 days’ incubation. 
Glucose and lactic a(*id retarded peroxide formation whilst Platt [1927] found 
that with pneumococci they accelerated peroxide formation. 

In describing the state of oxidation-reduction systems the electrode 
potential, Eh , is sometimes replaced by , which, by analogy with is 
the logarithm of the reciprocal of the partial pressure of hydrogen in equili¬ 
brium with the system. 

In the following table are summarised the minimum values of rj| reached 
in various cultures and the time required to reach these values. 


System 

Hydrogen peroxide in broth 
Bacterial peroxide 
Uninooulated broth 
Aerated glucose broth cultures 
Aerated plain „ 

Aerobic serum 
Sealed „ „ 

^’reshly boiled aerobic glucose broth cultures 
sealed „ 

„ aerobic digest 

„ sealed digest 

Unboiled aerobic infusion 
Freshly boiled aerobic infusion 

„ sealed „ 


Approximate 
minimum value 

Time to reach 

of rn 

fH (hours) 

30 

0 

30 

0 

25 

0 

21 

5 

17 

8 

16 

16 

9 

12 

10 

5 

10 

24 

13 

12 

9 

24 

10‘5 

12 

8-7 

7 

8*7 

20 
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Dubos [1929] claims that reductive conditions are necessary for the rapid 
proliferation of small implants of haemolytic streptococci, but it has been 
found that in the present experiments the streptococci showed particularly 
luxuriant growth under conditions in which the potential remained at a high 
(oxidising) level and that anaerobically the fall in potential in glucose, lactate, 
and similar broth cultures was slow. 

Distinct differences exist between the potential-time curves of different 
strains of haemolytic streptococci. In this communication results obtained 
with one strain only are reported, but most of the phenomena described have 
been observed vuth several different strains. 

Summary. 

1. Experimental details are described for obtaining reproducible oxidation- 
reduction potential-time curves of cultures of haemolytic streptococci. The 
potentials observed varied widely with different cultural conditions. 

2. The pr(‘sence of serum in broth inhibits the fall in potential during 
gi-owth in aerobic cultures. This influence is due to an oxygen-carrying effect 
of the serum-proteins which has been tentatively ascribed to sulphur-con¬ 
taining units in the protein molecule. The biological significance of these 
phimomena is distmssed. 

b. The fall in potential during growth is less in tryptic-digest medium 
than in j)eptone-iufusion broth. 

4. in freshly boiled broth the potential fails more rapidly and to a lower 
level than in unboiled broth, and, particularly in tryptic-digest medium, 
rises more rapidly after the cessation of active juoliforation. 

5. Wlien cultures are aerated the potential falls less during growth and 
rises more rapidly after the logarithmic phase of multiplication. Peroxide is 
frequently formed in aeuated cultures and has a marked effect on the potentials, 
which are similar to those observed when hydrogen peroxide is added to broth 
or to saline. Glucose, lacdic acid, etc. retard peroxide formation. When a low 
concentration of hydrogen peroxide is added to broth before inoculation there 
is a long lag period but after this the normal potential-time curve is obtained. 
The organisms, therefore, are apparently not injured by the peroxide in low 
concentration. 

6. The potential falls rapidly in aerobic 1 % glucose-broth cultures but 
less rapidl)^ in sealed cultures. A short phase of rapid increase of potential 
is observed ,in aerobic glucose cultures after a few hours’ growth. In aerated 
glucose-broth cultures the j)Otential falls very little despite the very luxuriant 
growth obtained. 

7. No evidence was obtained that reductive conditions (low oxidation- 
reduction potential) favoured the growth of haemoI}dic streptococci. 

The author is indebted to Dr R. G, White and Dr E. W. Todd for sugges¬ 
tions, assistance and helpful encouragement. 
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LX. STUDIES IN GAS PRODUCTION 
BY BACTERIA. 

I. APPARATUS FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF THE 
RATE OF GAS PRODUCTION. 

By JOHN ARNOLD CRANSTON. 
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Technical College, Glasgow. 

{Received February 14th, 1930.) 

Bacterial activity is normally associated with the absorption or evolution 
of gases. The production of gases may be due to ordinary respiratory evolution 
of COg, or to the disintegration of nutritive compounds whereby gaseous 
by-products are formed. The absorption of gas is usually to be correlated 
with respiration where oxygen is absorbed from the atmosphere. 

When bacteria cultivated in broth absorb or evolve relatively large amounts 
of gas, volume changes may be measured with considerable accuracy, and 
thus may throw some light on the metabolism of the organisms. In par¬ 
ticular, regular observations of volume changes over a period of time should 
determine the activities of the bacteria in various stages of the life of the 
culture. 

In the course of researches on bacterial denitrification, three experimental 
methods were devised. The results of this work are published in the succeeding 
paper; the present paper describes the apparatus used. 

1. The pyknometer method. 

The first method was devised for use in an incubator, where compactness 
is an advantage. A culture tube A (Fig. 1), of volume approximately 10 oc., 
is filled to the neck with a nitrate- or nitrite-broth and sterilised. After 
inoculation it is attached by moans of pressure tubing, B, to a pyknometer, C, 
which is initially filled with pure dry mercury. The culture tube A has a 
narrow neck for convenience in attaching the tubing; milk centrifuge tubes 
were found to be suitable. 

When the culture attacks the nitrate or nitrite, the gases evolved displace 
some of the mercury into a collecting tube, D, which is changed periodically. 
The displaced mercury is weighed and its volume calculated. Hence the 
volume of gas produced during any desired interval of time is known. 
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The following precautions are adopted. 

(i) The pyknometer is thoroughly cleaned with hot chromic acid, and 
carefully dried before use in each experiment; the mercury also is washed 
and dried. These operations were designed to make the mercury sensitive to 
even slight increases of pressure due to gas evolution. In practice, it was 
found that the mercur}?^ was displaced spasmodically in quantities of about 
0-03 cc. at a time, equivalent to about 5 drops. 

(ii) The tube A is filled with broth to the neck, to minimise the air space 
above. A small production of gas thus causes a maximum increase of pressure 
on the mercury, and renders the apparatus more sensitive to small volume 
changes. A minimal air space is an advantage in processes such as denitrifi¬ 
cation where gas production is reduced or inhibited by the presence of air. 

The whole apparatus is placed after assembly in an incubator automatically 
regulated to the desired temperatxire. 



Pig. 1. 


II. The capillary tube method. 

This method was devised for making simultaneous observations on a 
number of cultures under the same physical conditions. The effect of varying 
other factors in a series of cultures could thus be determined. 

The broth culture is normally contained in a centrifuge tube of about 
10 cc. capacity, and connected by means of rubber pressure tubing to a glass 
capillary tube about 150 cm. in length. The culture tube is then completely 
immersed in a thermostat at the desired temperature, which should not vary 
during the experiment by more than 0^05''. 

The capillary tube is first calibrated, thoroughly cleaned with hot chromic 
acid, washed, and carefully dried. A thread of mercury is then inserted to 
indicate gas evolution. The capillary tube is supported horizontally, lying on 
a paper scale by which the movement of the mercury thread can be recorded 
(Fig, 2). A movement of the thread of 1 cm. corresponded to an alteration in 
volume of 0-004-0*04 cc., according to the bore of the tube used. The 
total volume of gas produced by the denitrification of 26 mg. of KNO^— 
about 3 cc.—could be. contained in 100 cm. or less of tubing, and its pro¬ 
duction with time could be measured with an accuracy of 0-01 ec. 
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When it is desired to measure the rate of gas production over short 
intervals of time, the small tube may be replaced by a boiling-tube of about 
100 cc. capacity. If desired, mechanical stirring of the broth can be accom¬ 
plished by using a tube with a mercury seal [Findlay, 1923], By filling the 
culture tubes as completely as possible, the influence of variation in baro¬ 
metric pressure is minimised, and is usually negligible. Readings of the baro¬ 
metric pressure were taken systematically in all experiments extending over 
24 hours, but corrections are necessary only when fluctuations are great, and 
when more than 3 cc. of gas is produced. The influence of fluctuations of room 
temperature on the volume of the gas are negligible; they were found to be 
of the order of | 



The less the volume of the air space above the culture, the more sensitive 
is the method. The movement of the mercury thread depends on the difiereiice 
of pressure on its two ends, so that the minimum volume change sufficient to 
move the mercury thread is inversely proportional to the total volume of the 
air space. 


III. Lar(;e-scale method. 

The third experimental procedure adopted was designed to determine the 
nature of the gases produced at various stages in the process of denitrification. 
The object therefore was to obtain quantities of gas sufficient for analysis at 
each of these stages rather than to obtain accuracy of measurement. However, 
it is possible by this method to measure the volume of gas produced in any 
given interval of time. 

Samples of the broth can also be withdrawn periodi(?ally so that bacterial 
counts, pjj determinations, and chemical tests can be made. 

The apparatus is shown in Fig. 3. A 5-litre flask containing the broth is 
fitted with a two-holed rubber stopper. Samples of the broth can be with¬ 
drawn into the gas washing bottle C by means of the tube B which extends 
into the middle of the flask. The gas evolved is collected in the gas-burette D 
by displacement of mercury. This vessel can be changed frequently, the 
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screw-clip E being closed during the operation. The whole apparatus is placed 
in an incubator. 

The gases so obtained can then be analysed in a Haldane apparatus. 



Fig. 3. 


Summary. 

Simple methods are devised to measure the rate of production of gas 
continuously during the growth of a broth-culture. 
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The bacterial reduction of nitrates and nitrites to free nitrogen has long been 
known; it has been the subject of interest in such diverse branches of science 
as marine biology, sewage research, and agriculture. Despite its importance, 
comparatively little accurate investigation appears to have been carried out: 
especially is there a lack of quantitative data as to the rate at which denitrifi¬ 
cation takes place. 

Baur [1902] found that 5 % nitrate or nitrite in a broth cult lire of 
B, actinopelte was completely decomposed in 10-14 days at 15° to 20 °; 
Drew [1911] stated that at 29° B. calcis destroyed 0*5 g. of KNO 3 in 86 hours. 
Apparently the only record of stages in the denitrification is that of Lumia 
[1915], who found that under favourable conditions there was after IJ days 
sudden gas production at a rapidly increasing rate, and an equally rapid 
slowing down towards the end. He also found that with varying conditions 
it was the speed of the reaction that was affected and not the total denitrifi¬ 
cation expressed either in terms of the gas produced or of the amount of 
nitrate destroyed. Korsakova [1927], using B, denitrijicans fluorescens in a 
nitrate medium, estimated periodically the quantity of nitrogen produced 
and the amounts of nitrate and nitrite present. The intervals between estima¬ 
tions were, however, too long to show the progress of the denitrification in 
detail. 

It is apparent from the above record that little work of value has been 
done on the rate of denitrification. The numerous factors that affect the rate 
do not seem to have been appreciated; otherwise the isolated items of in¬ 
formation given would have been recognised as haphazard. With the excep¬ 
tion of Carapelle [1908], who stated that the activity of bacteria possessing 
reducing powers is more marked in young than in old cultures, no one seems 
to have correlated the rate of reduction with the age of the cidture. Still less 
has it been realised that in denitrification the rate of gas production may 
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under certain circumstances be taken as a measure of the number of viable 
organisms present; or that there is a delay in gas production which can be 
correlated with the lag phase of bacterial growth, and which furnishes a simple 
method of studying quantitatively the factors affecting the duration of the 
lag phase. The rate of denitrification is greater in a young culture than in an 
old one for two reasons: (i) the number of bacterial cells is greater in a young 
culture than in a senescent one; (ii) the majority of cells in a young culture 
are in a state of active cell-division, so that each attacks the nitrate more 
rapidly than a cell from an older culture. 

The utility of denitrification to the organism is primarily a respiratory one, 
and therefore the rate of denitrification, the rate of respiration, and the rate 
of bacterial growth are interdependent; and a curve showing the production 
of nitrogen with time for a given organism under given conditions should be 
capable of correlation with the growth curve of the culture. 

In the preceding paper [Cranston, 1930], methods are described for 
measuring the rate of gas production by bacteria when cultivated in a liquid 
medium. For the following work, the device found most convenient and simple 
to use was that of attaching a 10 cc. culture tube with a narrow neck to a 
capillary tube containing a thread of mercury; it w^as employed in the work 
described in this paper, which is the outcome of studying the rate of denitri¬ 
fication of over 90 cultures. 

General form of the denitrification curve. 

When the volume of the gas absorbed or produced during denitrification 
is plotted against the time from seeding, a curve of the general type shown 
in Fig, 1 is obtained; such a curve will be referred to throughout this paper 
as a ‘'denitrification curve.’’ The rate of change in volume varies in magnitude 
and sign so that as many as nine stages can be differentiated. From this curve 
another may be obtained by plotting the increments of volume in selected 
intervals of time against the mean time from inoculation. Except for the 
initial contraction OC and the final contraction JK^ the curve will represent 
the rate of gas evolution at various stages in the growth of the culture; such 
a curve will be referred to throughout this paper as a “rate of denitrification 
curve.” 

The initial contraction indicated by the poition OC of the curve is due to 
the absorption of atmospheric oxygen present in the air space between the 
surface of the medium and the mercury thread in the capillary tube; it is 
effected partly by the oxidation of the medium and partly by the respiration 
of the bacteria. The control experiments discussed later show that the con¬ 
traction in this phase along OA is due almost entirely to absorption by the 
medium, while the portion AC is due partly to aerobic bacterial respiration. 
The final contraction JK, which when it occurs is usually of very small 
magnitude, can be attributed to the same causes. 

The rate of denitrification curve (Fig. 2, p. 534) shows general similarity to 
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a bacterial growth curve, and this resemblance suggests that the two may be 
correlated. A growth curve can be dissected to represent various phases of 
bacterial growth: it will be appropriate to discuss these before dealing with 
the interpretation of the rate of denitrification curve. 

Groivth phases in bacterial cultures. 

The rate of growth of bacteria in a sub-culture varies greatly with time 
[Buchanan and Fulmer, 19281. It has been established that in general there 
is no appreciable initial increase in the numbers of bacteria [Lane-Claypon, 
1909; Penfold, 1914; Ledingham and Penfold, 1914j. After germination has 
begun, cell-division proceeds slowdy at first and then more and more rapidly 
until such time as the bacteria are dividing at a uniform rate, i.e, until they 
are increasing in number geometrically over ecjual intervals of time. The rate 



Fig. 1. General form of a denitrification curve, marked off into sections which 
aix? correlated bacterial growth phases. 


of increase then diminishes progressively until the numbers of bacteria remain 
constant, after which there is a diminution in numbers until the culture dies 
off. Buchanan differentiates seven such phases as follows. 

1. Initial stationary phase. During this pliase the number of bacteria 
remains constant. The duration of the phase varies with the experimental 
conditions, and with the organism used. 

2. Phase of positive growth acceleration. Here the cells ar(‘ beginning to 
divide, and the average rate of increase in numbers increases wdth time. This 
phase extends over a period of time because all the cells do not germinate at 
once. When all the viable cells of the original inoculum have germinated they 
continue to divide regularly, and the rate of increase is then constant; this 
gives rise to the third phase. 

The term “lag phase” has been defined as covering the period whi('h elapses l>titwecn “the 
time of seeding and the time at which maximum rate of growth Ijegins” [Chcsncy, liUbj. 
Buchanan, however, in a desire to differentiate between these two phases has suggested that 
the term should be reserved specifically to indicate the second phase, viz. “that period elapsing 
between the beginning of multiplication and the beginning of the maximum rate of increase per 
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organism.*' It appears to ns unfortunate that he did not suggest the use of the term for the first 
phase instead of the second. The word “lag** is more suggestive of the first phase, and indeed 
in discussions of theories of the lag phase, it has been so frequently used by various workers, 
including Buchanan himself, to mean the stationary phase that this meaning has been sanctioned 
by custom. 

3. Logarithmic growth phase. During this phase the rate of increase per 
organism remains constant. 

4. Phase of negative growth acceleration. Here the rate of increase de¬ 
creases, although the number of bacteria increases. 

5. Maximum stationary phase. In this phase the number of bacteria 
remains constant. 

6. Phase of acx^elerated death. During this phase the number of bacteria is 
decreasing, slowly at first and then with increasing rapidity. 

7. Logarithmic death phase. Here the rate of decrease per organism re¬ 
mains constant. Buchanan and Fulmer [1928] state that such decrease is 
seldom logarithmic. 

Comparison of growth phases with phases of gas evolution. 

It is generally agreed that the significance of bacterial denitrification is a 
respiratory one, i,e, the oxygen available from the nitrate may be supple¬ 
mentary to, or may be a substitute for, free atmospheric oxygen. Most 
writers find that the presence of free oxygen retards denitrification [Kunne- 
mann, 1898; Caron, 1912] and in some cases may even inhibit it completely 
[Gran, 1901; Ampola, 1907]. It does not seem to be clearly recognised, 
except perhaps by Korsakova [1927], that the reduction of nitrate to nitrogen 
occurs by stages with the formation of intermediate compounds, and that 
gas is produced only in the last stage. Denitrification is therefore an indica¬ 
tion of the completeness with which oxygen is utilised, and this in turn 
depends on the amount of nitrate present. Statements regarding inhibiting 
factors should therefore only be made when the concentration of the nitrate 
is taken into account. This point is discussed in detail later in the paper when 
experimental data enable it to be done quantitatively. 

The denitrifjing consequence of bacterial respiration should lead to the 
establishment of some connection between the rate of gas evolution and the 
number of viable organisms present: but if that relationship is to be made 
quantitative, the following conditions must be satisfied. 

1. The organism must depend solely upon the nitrate or nitrite for its 
oxygen supply. 

2. The gas evolved is pure nitrogen. 

3. All the bacteria consume oxygen at the same rate, this rate being inde¬ 
pendent of the age of the individual organism. 

4. No time lag must occur between the absorption of oxygen and the 
production of nitrogen. 

Condition 1 can be controlled experimentally, and Condition 2 can be 
arranged by selecting an organism known to produce nitrogen only. No 
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evidence is available regarding Condition 3. Even if tbe rate of consumption 
of oxygen is not proportional to the number of bacteria present, it is at least 
a measure of their aggregate metabolic activity, which is perhaps as significant. 
Condition 4 docs not hold throughout the whole course of denitrification. 
Korsakova [1927] found by analyses performed during the course of denitrifi¬ 
cation that the nitrogen could not be complet(dy accounted for as nitrate, 
nitrite, and free nitrogen, and therefore concluded that some of it existed as 
an intermediate compound. Ampola and Ulyhani [1899] suggested that 
hyponitrite is formed as an intermediate product in denitrifi(*ation, but were 
unable to demonstrate its existence during gas production. The authors show 
later on in this paper that their results can be cjiiantitatively accounted for 
on the assumption that this intermediate compound is the hyponitrite. Thus 
the reduction of potassium nitrite on this supposition would occur in two 
stages. 

2KN(\ - 20 ^ 

- O - K 2 O 

A large proportion of the oxygen may thus be utilised before nitrogiui is 
evolved at all. Under the conditions of the authors’ experiments, these 
rea-ctions do not occur simultaneously, but the nitrogen is given off only after 
the nitrite has been completely conv(‘rted into an intermediate compound. 

The number of bacteria present in a nitrite-broth culture is therefore 
])roportional to the rate of gas evolution only tlirough part of the lifc‘ of the 
culture, \iz. soon after gas evolution has begun. It is characteristic of denitrifi¬ 
cation curves that soon after gas is evolved, it is produced at its maximum 
rate. This seems to show that gas is not evolved till th(‘. later stages of the 
phase of logarithmic growth. The authors propose later to find if potassium 
hyponitrite can be used instead of potassium nitrite as a source of oxygen for 
the bacteria; the amount of nitrogen evolved would then be proportional 
throughout to the amount of oxygen consumed, and thus the earlier growth 
phases could be studied directly. 

The growth phases detailed above may best be compared with the phases 
of gas evolution by considering the rate of denitrification curve given in Fig. 2. 

The initial stationary phase is represented by AC. Experiments to be 
described later show some of the factors which determine its duration. 

The phase of positive growth acceleration is represented by CD. As ex¬ 
plained above, the production of nitrogen from nitrite is delayed through the 
formation of an intermediate compound; this occurs during the present phase 
so that the initial growth of bacteria is not accompanied by gas evolution. 
Ordinarily, therefore, the growth during this phase cannot be studied by gas 
production. 

Tfie logarithmic growth phase is represented by DE. In most of the experi¬ 
ments gas is first evolved during this phase, but w^hether it occurs at the early 
or the late part of the phase cannot be determined from the data of gas 
evolution alone. 

Biochem. 1930 xxiv 
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The phase of negative growth acceleration, the maximum stationary phase, 
and the phase of accelerated death, represented by EF, FG and GH respec¬ 
tively, are usually of short duration. An investigation of these phases would 
require readings taken at intervals not greater than half an hour, and to 
attain any accuracy the volume changes would have to be magnified by using 
not less than 100 cc. of broth culture. 

The logarithmic death phase is represented by HI, In most cases the 
numbers of bacteria were found to decrease logarithmically over measurable 
periods of time. In one experiment this period extended over 5 days [Cranston 
and Lloyd, 1930]. 



Fig. 2. General form of a rate of denitrification curve, marked off into sectionB 
which are correlated mth bacterial growth phases. 


The phase of slow decline, represented by IJ, is shown by nearly all cultures. 
Some experiments that throw light on these phases are described below. 


Expeeimental. 

For the following work, an actively denitrifying marine organism was 
selected. The strain employed was isolated from Loch Striven in the Clyde 
Sea Area at a depth of 20 fathoms. The organism will be described in detail 
in a forthcoming paper; a culture has been lodged with the National Collec¬ 
tion of Type Cultures at the Lister Institute. The following are its principal 
characteristics. 

Designation, Laboratory organism xiv, 

*]iorph6logy. Vibrio, single, sometimes forming short chains, gram-negative, actively motile, 
length about 1*5ft. 

Agar adtwres. Slope cultures, thin coherent wrinkled films; surface colonies on agar plates 
up to 5 mm, in diameter, with wrinkles often radially arranged. 

Gelatin cvlfures. No liquefaction. 

fe' Broth cuUuree, Unifom turbidity, with coherent wrinkled surface pellicle, the nature of the 
^ pilule vaiying with the temperature of incubation; surface films absent from a young nitrate 
OJT nitrite broth. 

Optimum temperaiure, 35®, 
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Size of the inoculum. 

The general procedure adopted in making an inoculation was designed to 
make the seeding as constant in amount as possible. In order to obtain some 
estimate of the number of bacteria used in an inoculation, the direct method 
of counting by means of a Thoma haemacytometer was employed. One 
loopful of a broth culture actively producing gas was transferred to approxi¬ 
mately 10 cc. of the sub-culture. In the parent culture the average number 
of bacteria counted in unit volume, 1/20 x 1/20 x 1/10 mm.^, was 40, which 
is equivalent to 160 x 10® per cc. In the sub-culture, only one bacterium 
was seen in 40 unit volumes examined, equivalent to 10® per cc. The dilution 
performed by transferring one loopful to 10 cc. was thus approximately 
1 in 1600. This figure was checked by ascertaining the average weight of a 
loopful of broth to be 5 mg., which in 10 cc. gives a dilution of 1 in 2000. 

The seeding was thus of the order of 1,000,000 bacteria. 



Time in hours 

Fig. 3. Curves showing absorption of oxygen by a broth culture J 1, and a sterile control .72. 

A. The initial contraction j)hase. 

The marked effect of aeration on denitrification has already been alluded 
to. It may be studied quantitatively by determining the factors that give rise 
to the initial contraction phase, 

(a) In absence of nitrates and nitrites. When a culture tube of about 10 cc. 
capacity is filled with a broth medium and connected up to a capillary tube 
as explained in method 2 of the previous paper, there is an air space of about 
1 cc. between the surface of the broth and the end of the mercury thread in 
the capillary tube. Unless oxygen is excluded from this space, there is a 
slow contraction in volume due to oxidation of the medium. Some actual 
experimental results are shown in Fig. 3. J2 was a nitrite-free sterile broth 
control, in which the rate of contraction slow^ed down as the surface of the 
broth became oxidised. J1 was a nitrite-free culture, so that after the initial 
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lag phase was over, the demand for oxygen for bacterial respiration suddenly 
increased; this circumstance accounts for the sudden drop in the curve. This 
is verified in curve L3 (Fig. 5), where effects were intentionally magnified 
by having an air space of about 5 cc. above the broth. 

The initial rate of the contraction has been found to be approximately 
proportional to the surface of the broth exposed. For sterile broths, the rate 
diminishes with time, unless the connection to the capillary tube is opened and 
a fresh supply of air admitted. In this case the rate of contraction first 
increases and then diminishes slowly. The total amount of the contraction 
depends of course on the amount of oxygen available above the broth. In an 
open tube the absorption continues until the broth is completely oxidised; 
in Giltay’s medium a dark brown colour is then produced. 



10 20 30 40 60 60 70 80 90 


I'imo in hours 

Fig. 4. A typical denitrification curve. 

(b) In presence of nitrites. When a sub-culture is freshly made into a 
nitrite broth, the initial rate of contraction is similar to that of inoculated 
controls; apparently the oxygen demands of the bacteria are very small in 
the early part of the lag phase, and are met by the atmospheric and dissolved 
oxygen, and by oxygen obtained in the first stage of the reduction of the 
nitrite. Only when the bacteria reach the phase of rapid growth does the 
oxygen from these sources become suddenly inadequate, and the intermediate 
compound is attacked. It is for this reason that the denitrification curve of a 
healthy culture shows such a sharp point of inflection at the beginning of gas 
evolution; and attaikis the maximum rate of gas evolution so rapidly. Fig. 4 
shows such a curve obtained from an 8 cc. broth culture (J?2) with 25 mg. of 
KNOa added. 

If a large suppjjr of atmospheric oxygen is available, nitrate may hardly 
bp attacked at all (i3, Fig, 5). Experiment shows, however, that some nitrogen 
is ewidved even when a broth culture is spread out in a thin layer to expose 
a large surface for the absorption of oxygen. 
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(c) Prevention of the. initial contraction. When the air above the broth and 
in the capillary tube was displaced by coal gas, the contraction took place in 
both sterile and inoculated broths, and was apparently due to the solution 
of some of the gases. No growth started in the inoculated broth, probably 
because of the toxic effect of the dissolved gases. 

The effect of replacing air by nitrogen was next tried. 8 cc. of Giltay’s 
medium containing 0-25 % KNO 3 were placed in tubes of 12 cc. capacity, 
thus giving a large air space to magnify any effects when atmospheric oxygen 
was not excluded. Six broth tubes were observed under the following con¬ 
ditions. 


Designation 

Inoculated 

Nitrate 

mg. 

Nitrite 

mg. 

Atmosphere 

LI 

0 

20 

25 

Air 

. 

0 

20 

25 

Nitrogen 


H- 

20 

0 

Air 

LA 

Lr> 

-k 

20 

0 

Nitrogen 

4- 

20 

25 

Air 

LG 

-f- 

20 

25 

Nitrogen 



Time in hours 

Fig. 5. Curves illustrating the suppression of the initial contraction in cultures 
and sterile controls on replacing air by nitrogen. 

Thus L\ served as a control to 1^2 to determine the effect of atmospheric 
oxygen on sterile broth, LS as a control to i4 to determine the effect of 
atmospheric oxygen on a culture, and Z /1 as a control to L 3 to determine the 
contraction in the initial stages due to bacterial respiration. The denitrifica¬ 
tion curves of il, i 2 , L3 and L4 are shown in Fig. 5 . 
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No gas evolution occurred in L5 and i6, apparently because the oxygen 
requirements of the bacteria were satisfied by the initial stages of the re¬ 
duction of the nitrate and nitrite present. In L2 and L4, which were in a 
nitrogen atmosphere, there was practically no contraction; but in Ll and L3, 
which had air, there were large contractions. On comparing the sterile 
control Ll with the nitrite-free culture L3. it is seen that both contracted 
in a similar way for the first 25 hours; the bacterial lag phase in £3 was 
then over, and a period of rapid contraction set in for the next 25 hours until 
the nitrate was attacked with evolution of gas, the small expansion being 
due to the fact that the oxygen requirements had already been partly satisfied 
by the oxygen of the atmosphere. £4, on the other hand, experienced no 
contraction, but at the end of 25 hours showed the expansion due to bacterial 
decomposition of the nitrate. 

To sum up, it is found that in the absence of free oxygen there is no 
initial contraction; in the presence of oxygen there is an initial contraction, 
of a two-fold nature ; 

(а) a consumption of oxygen due to oxidation of the medium, which 
slows down with time; 

(б) a consumption of oxygen due to bacterial respiration; this increases 
with time up to the limits of the available oxygen, but the contraction is 
counterbalanced by evolution of nitrogen if nitrite and nitrate are present 
as sources of oxygen. 


B. Factors affecting the duration of the lag phase. 

{a) Effect of time of addition of nitrite. Six cultures, H \~H 0, were inoculated 
at the same time, and incubated at 25 mg. of KNO 2 were added imme¬ 
diately to 1 and H2, after a lapse of 12 hours to H 3 and ff 4, and after 24 hours 
to H5 and . Gas production began almost simultaneously m HI, i/2, H3 
and Hi about 20 hours after inoculation, and in 7/5 and 7?6 about 8 hours 
later, i,e. about 4 ho\irs after addition of the KNOg. The following inferences 
were drawn. 

(i) The time that elapses between the inoculation of a culture into a 
nitrite broth and the evolution of gas is due mainly to the lag in the develop¬ 
ment of a healthy culture. When, as in the above experiment, the period of 
this lag is about 20 hours, the time of first gas evolution is independent of 
whether the nitrite is present at the beginning or whether it is added up to 
12 hours after inoculation. 

(ii) The addition of nitrite to a 24-hour culture (i.c. one that would have 
begun to produce gas if nitrite had been present at the time of inoculation) 
does not cause immediate gas production, but there is a further delay of 
4 or 6 hours. This may be due to a necessary accommodation on the part of 
the bacteria to its slightly altered nitrite environment, or it may more pro¬ 
bably be due to the pitrite-reduction taking place in two stages with the 
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formation of an intermediate compound. The first stage does not produce 
nitrogen. 

The experiment was repeated under slightly different conditions. Six 
similar cultures were prepared and inoculated at the same time. They were 
kept at room temperature for 2^ hours, and then placed in a thermostat at 
32°, and the production of gas for 100 hours measured at intervals by the 
capillary tube method. 

KNO 2 was added to one of the cultures 2| hours after inoculation, and to 
the others at intervals as shown in Table I. The last column shows the time 
interval from inoculation when nitrogen was first evolved, and Fig. 6 gives 
the denitrification curves of the series. 

Table I. 


Time in hours after inoculation 


.I>?8ignation of 
culture 

KNO 2 added 

GaH first produced 

HH\ 


13 

////2 

r>j 

13 

////3 

Hi 

13 

HIl^ 

14 

16 

HHry 

14i 

IP 

////6 

\u 

23 


The eurv'O for ////3 was spoiled becauflo the rubt>er tubing joining the culture tuix* to the 
capillary tul>e was defective. The production of gas appi^ared to bo as great as in the other 
cultures. 



Fig. 6. Curves illustrati^ the effect of the time of addition of nitrite on the duration of the lag 
in gas production. Tlie arrows indicate the time of addition of the nitrite to the culture 
designated. 

This experiment confirms the previous H series. The same inferences may 
be drawn, but may be made more precise. HH5 and HH 6 showed very definite 
growth before the addition of KNOg; yet there, was a lag of 4| hours in each 
case between the addition of the KNOg and the rapid evolution of gas. This 
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lag must be attributed to the formation of an intermediate compound. It is 
very remarkable that this same period of lag occurred in HH 3 and HH 4. The 
conclusion can be drawn that in the nitrite-broth culture the normal lag of 
13 hours between the time of inoculation and the appearance of gas was 
made up of a bacterial lag of 8^ hours, and a “chemical lag’’ of hours. 

(b) Concentration of nitrite or nitrate- added, A series of similar cultures 
was prepared in equal amounts—about 9 cc.—of Difco broth which was 
adjusted before sterilisation to a pn value of 8*5. Varying amounts of KNOg 
were added, and denitrification curves obtained at 32° (Fig. 7). The air above 
the broth was displaced by nitrogen so that the only source of oxygen was 
the nitrate. 



Fig. 7. Curves showing the progressive increase of the lag in gas production with increase in 
initial concentration of nitrate. The broken curve iilustrates the difference when nitrite is used. 

Table II shows that the time elapsing before evolution of nitrogen increases 
with the increase in concentration of the nitrate added. The experimental 
facts are accounted for by assuming the duration of the lag phase of bacterial 
growth to be about 8 hours in each culture. The numbers of bacteria then 
increase rapidly, satisfying their oxygen requirements by reducing the nitrate 
to nitrite, and then possibly to hyponitrite. No nitrogen is produced until 
these intermediate reductions have been completed or nearly completed, 
which iirst occurs of course in the culture with least initial amount of nitrate. 
The other cultures begin to evolve nitrogen in the sequence of their nitrate 
concentrations. 

At the same time as these nitrate-broth cultures were experimented with, 
three nitrite-broth cultures were observed under identical conditions in order 
to test the validity of the following hypotheses. If nitrate is reduced in 
three stages, viz. to nitrite, to hyjmnitrite, and to nitrogen, and these stages 
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do not occur simultaneously to any great extent so that nitrogen is not 
produced until the first two stages are nearly over, it was expected that 
(i) a nitrite-broth culture would show a considerably shorter lag in gas pro¬ 
duction than a culture containing an equivalent amount of nitrate. If hypo- 
nitrite is the intermediate compound formed, and if it is not attacked until all 
the nitrate and the nitrite is reduced, it was expected that (ii) a nitrite-broth 
culture would show the same duration of lag in gas production as a culture 
in a broth containing half the equivalent amount of nitrate, because as is 
shown in equations for Si and SI below, twice as much oxygen must be taken 
from nitrate as from an equivalent amount of nitrite to produce the hypo- 
nitrite. 

The curve S7 was obtained from one of three cultures, /SO. S7 and /S 8 , 
which differed from the others in that 20 mg. of potassium nitrite were added 
and no nitrate. In each of these cultures. 13 hours elapsed before nitrogen 
began to be evolved. 20 mg. of KNOjj are equivalent molecularly to 24 rag. 
of KNO3. and it will be noted that the quantity of nitrogen produced by /S7 
is only a little less than that produced by /S4 which contained 24 mg. of 
KNO 3 . Whereas, however, S7 produced nitrogen 13 hours after inoculation, 
/S4 did not do so until 37 hours had elapsed. The culture S2. which contained 
12 mg. of KNO3, and which therefore required the same oxygen consumption 
to convert the nitrate into hyponitrite as is required in S7 to convert the 
nitrite into hyponitrite. first produced nitrogen 13 hours after inoculation, 
i.c, simultaneously with S7. 

Thus the two expectations were realised, and quantitative evidence is 
])roduced to show that hyponitrite is form<*d during iiitrate-reduc’tion, and 
that, under the conditions of the above experiments at any rate, no nitrogen 
is evolved until all the nitrate and nitrite is converted into hyponitrite. The 
following equations therefore represent the reductions for the two cultures. 
Si and S7, before nitrogen is evolved, if hyponitrite be assunuMl to be the 
product. 

Si ... 2 KNO 3 - 2 (\ - ICNdb 
S7 ... 2 KNO 2 - Og-K^N./V 

Twice as much oxygen was consumed in /S4 as is *S7 before nitrogen was 
evolved, and the delay in the production of gas in /S4 is explained. 

Th^, extent of denitrification. Calculations were made to determine what 
percentage of the total available oxygen of the nitrate was utilised. It is 
reasonable to suppose that if the concentration of nitrate is very high 
originally, oxygen will not be a limiting factor in the growth of the culture. 
Some other factor may operate to stop the growth before the stage in nitrate- 
reduction that results in liberation of nitrogen is reached. Examples of these 
may be seen in the cultures Lb and i 6 . and to a lesser degree in ^3, 
mentioned previously. In the equation for the complete denitrification, 

4KNO3 - 5O2 - 2K2O + 2N2, 
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it is seen that 2*5 molecules of oxygen are consumed for each molecule of 
nitrogen evolved. If the reaction does not go to completion, it would be 
incorrect to base the oxygen consumption on the nitrogen produced without 
allowing for the fact that the reaction occurs in stages. This allowance can 
be made by noting that four of these molecules of oxygen are consumed 
before nitrogen is evolved at all, thus 

4KN03- 402 = 2K2N202- 

The ratio of the amount of nitrogen evolved to the total quantity in the 
original nitrate determines what fraction of the remaining 20 % of oxygen is 
consumed, because two molecules of nitrogen are evolved in this final stage 
for each molecule of oxygen consumed, thus 

2K2N2O2 - O2 - 2K2O + 2N2. 

The ratio of the oxygen consumed to the total amount available in the 
nitrate may be stated algebraically in terms of the amount of nitrogen evolved 
as follows. If the calculated total amount of nitrogen in a given weight of 
potassium nitrate is x cc., and the amount produced is ycc., then the ratio 
of the amount of nitrogen evolved to the amount in the salt is y/x, but the 
proportion of the oxygen consumed to the total amount available is 

(2x + 0*5^y)/2-5x. 

Table II shows that in each culture the percentage of the available oxygen 
consumed, calculated from the volume of nitrogen evolved, was practically 100. 


Table 11. 


Designation of culture 

SI 

S2 

^3 

^4 

S5 

SI 

Wt of KNO3 in mg. 

6 

12 

18 

24 

30 

20(K]Sr08) 

Time in hours l>eforc nitro- 

12 

13 

18 

37 

48 

13 

gen evolved 

Available nitrogen, x (cal- 

0-7 

1*4 

2*1 

2*8 

3*5 

2*8 

culated)* 

Vol, of nitrogen evolved, y 

0-71 

MO 

1*47 

2*39 

2*80 

2*20 

tAvailable oxygen (calcu¬ 
lated) 

1*75 

3*5 

5*25 

7'0 

8*75 

4*2 

tCalculated vol. of oxygen 

1-4 

2*8 

4*2 

5*6 

7*0 

2*8 

consumed before nitro¬ 
gen evolved 

§ Total oxygen consumed 

1*75 

3*35 

4*93 

6*8 

8*4 

3*9 

% of available oxygen con¬ 
sumed 

100 

96 

95 

97 

96 

93 


All vols. of Og and Ng in cc. 

t This is the calciilated volume at 17^ and 760 mm. pressui^e of five-sixths of the oxygen in 
the nictate, or of three-quarters of the oxygen of the nitrite. 

J Equal to the volume of the nitrogen available in the cose of the nitrite, and equal to double 
this volume for the nitrates. 

J 2x 0*5y in the case of the nitrates; x^0-5y in the case of the nitrite. 

(c) Effect of the initial acidity of the broth. Four cultures, & 1 , G 2 , G 3 
and 6 r 4 , were made in nitrite broth buffered with mixtures of phosphate and 
sodium hydroxide solutions to give initial values of 8*2, 8-0, 6*8 and 6-4 re¬ 
spectively. The thermostat was kept at 27 °, and observations of gas production 
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made regularly over a period of 575 hours. Fig. 8 shows the denitrification 
curves, and Fig. 9 shows the rate of denitrification curves for these cultures. 

The final values after 575 hours were 9*3, 9*2, 8*7 and 8*2 respectively. 
The phosphate solutions employed as buffers were thus unable to prevent 
the development of alkalinity which always accompanies denitrification. 
Qualitative tests for nitrites (Griess-Ilosvay) showed a trace present in tr3, 
but gave negative results for the others. 



Time in hours 

Fig. 8. Cur\'e8 showing the progressive increase of the lag in gas production with increase in 
initial acidity of the brotn. The time scale is abbreviated bv omitting the interval from 96 to 
4(K) hours. *' ^ 



Fig. 9. The rate of denitrification curves of the Q series of cultures caJculated from experimental 
readings, some of which are shown in Fig. 8. The time scale is abbreviated as in Fig. 8. 

The amount of gas produced was 2-8, 2*6, 2*1 and 2*8 cc. respectively. 
A rough analysis of the gas in the capillary tube at the end of 575 hours was 
made in each case by passing the gas several times over anhydrous CaClg 
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and NaOH. Less than 0*1 cc. was absorbed in each case, indicating the 
absence of COg in amount exceeding 3 %; this agrees with more accurate 
analyses [Cranston and Lloyd, 1930] which showed that the gas evolved from 
this organism is pure nitrogen. 

It is seen from the curves that increased acidity causes 

(1) increase in the lag in nitrogen production, viz., 14, 18,61 and 400 hours 
respectively; 

(2) diminution of the rate of evolution of nitrogen when once started; 
this implies a corresponding diminution in the rate of increase of bacteria; 

(3) progressive decrease in the maximum rate of gas production (shown 
by the peaks of the curves in Fig. 9), which may be taken to indicate that 
the maximum number of bacteria alive in the medium at any given time 
decreases with increased acidity. 

(rf) Effect of temperature, A series of similar nitrite-broth cultures, T \-T 6, 
was prepared, and the six cultures were incubated at the difierent temperatures, 
18°, 25°, 30°, 35°, 40° and 45° respectively. 

A thermostat was regulated to maintain a temperature of 40°, and into 
this were immersed up to their necks three thermos flasks containing water 
at 45°, 36° and 30° respectively. The temperature of the interior of a thermos 
flask was so little different from that of its environment that it remained 
sufficiently constant throughout the experiment. Thus these three thermos 
flasks and the thermostat provided constant temperature baths for four of 
the cultures. A second thermostat, regulated at 25°, provided for a fifth 
culture, and the sixth was kept at room temperature in the vicinity of the 
first thermostat where the temperature remained constant at 18°. 

The denitrification curves, which are not reproduced here, gave a series 
similar to those of Fig. 6, and enabled the duration of the lag phase to 
be determined. The results, which were confirmed by being carried out in 
duplicate, were as follows. 


Designation of culture 

Tl 

T2 

T3 

T4 

T5 

re 

Temperature, ° C. 

18 

25 

30 

35 

40 

45 

Time in hours when gas 
was first produced 

26 

20 

17 

13 

25 

None in 
50 hours 


The optimum temperature for the growth of this organism under the given 
experimental conditions was thus about 35°. The following were found to be 
the two most marked effects as this temperature was departed from in either 
direction. 

(i) A marked increase occurred in the lag phase. This was specially shown 
at unfavourably high temperatures, for at 45° no gas was produced in 
60 hours. Incidentally, several days after the conclusion of the experiment, 
during which time the thermostat had been at room temperature, the 
culture re produced gas in normal amount. Thus the temperature of 45°, 
whilst inhibiting growth, had not destroyed the organism. 

(ii) The rate of denitrification became progressively slower [see also 
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Cranston and Lloj^d, 1930]. This again was more marked at higher tem¬ 
peratures, the rate at 40° being 20 times less than that at 35°. This was 
probably due either to high mortality among the bacterial cells at this 
temperature, or to lethargy induced by this temperature. It may well be 
that at temperatures from 40° upwards, the bacterial cells develop into 
arthrospores and so are able to survive considerably higher temperatures. 

C. Other pftascs of bacterial growth. 

It has already been shown that the study by denitrification of the middle 
phases of bacterial growth can only be done witii accuracy by using large 
quantities of broth culture and by making observations of volume changes 
at intervals not gr(uiter than half an hour. 



Time in hours from inoculation 

Fig. 10. A rate of denitrification (rurvc A showing various phases of gas production w hich may 
be correlated with bacderial growtli phases. The curve B is obtained by plotting the 
logarithms of these rates against the time. Two portions of this curve arc straight, and 
represent the logarithmic growdh phase and the logarithmic death phase respite*tively. 

An experiment was carried out at 20'7° with 99 cc. of a broth culture 
containing 0-25% KISIOg. This was contained in a boiling-tube fitted with 
a rubber stopper through which passed a glass tube connected to the capillary 
tube. After the broth was inoculated, the air above it was replaced by nitrogen. 
Gas began to evolve 17 hours later, and the volume was then measured at 
intervals of about 15 minutes for 12 hours. The average rate of denitrification 
was then calculated over successive periods of about half an hour and plotted 
against the mean time from inoculation. The result is shown in curve A, 
Fig, 10. The logarithm of the rate of denitrification was also plotted against 
the mean time, and the result is shown by the dotted curve B, Fig. 10. 
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The following phases are shown. 

Logarithmic growth phase. 

Phase of negative growth acceleration 
Maximum stationary phase 
Phase of accelerated death 
Logarithmic death phase ... 

Phase of slow decline 


from time 19 -21 hrs. 

„ 21 -22‘4 

„ 22‘4-23*0 

„ 23 ~25'5 

„ 23*5-27 

„ 27 -29 


From time 29 to 54, the rate of evolution of gas was almost constant at 
0-3 cc. per hour, and then it deceased gradually until the 115th hour, after 
which no further gas was evolved. 

It will be seen that in general the successive phases are of short duration; 
this is probably characteristic of growth in a medium containing nitrite 
because, in addition to the abundance of food supply available initially, oxygen 
is present in the nitrite in a well-distributed assimilable form. This results in 
rapid growth until the oxygen is used up, after which the decline is equally 
rapid. The intermediate phases are thus compressed, and the death phase 
becomes of the type usually associated with the presence of a germicide, i.e. 
it is logarithmic. 


D. The changes in acidity of the friedium- during growth. 

In the reduction of nitrates or nitrites to nitrogen two substances are 
formed which affect the acidity of the medium, viz. COg and KgO. These, of 
course, influence the pu value in opposite directions. In the initial stages of 
the reduction, no alkali is formed at all, but oxygen is being consumed and 
presumably is combining with carbon in metabolism. At this stage there is 
a small increase in the acidity, the minuteness of which indicates that only 
a small proportion of the oxidised carbon is liberated into the broth as 
dissolved carbon dioxide; certainly no appreciable amount of COg escapes in 
the gaseous state. At the later stage of the reduction, when nitrogen is 
evolved, KgO is liberated, and forms KOH. The broth then rapidly becomes 
alkaline. 

In pure aqueous solution the reduction of nitrate to nitrite results in 
considerably increased alkalinity, due to the hydrolysis of the nitrite. In 
broth, hoyrever, owing to its buffer action, the change in for this reduction 
is found to be only 0*05, which is negligible compared with the other changes; 

The following is a summary of many observations that have been taken 
on the changes in the acidity of a broth during the growth of a culture. 

(i) In absence of nitrites or nitrates. When a sub-culture of Organism XIV 
is made into a broth of initial pjj 8*5 and free from nitrates or nitrites, the 
growth of the culture is accompanied by a slight increase in acidity to a 
of about 8*2. After the usual phases of growth and decline have been com¬ 
pleted, the senescent culture slowly, over a period of a few weeks, restores the 
medium to a p^ of about 8*6. 
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(ii) In presence of KNO^. In a nitrite-broth culture of 8*5, there is 
at first a slight increase in acidity, but when nitrogen is evolved, the />jj 
rapidly increases to a value of about 9*3. The final value depends on the 
initial concentration of the nitrite, for the greater the concentration up to 
0*25 % the nearer to 9*3 is the final value. 

(iii) hi presence of KNO^. In a nitrate-broth culture, the iirst falls 
to 8 * 0 , and then attains a final value of 8*2 to 8*8 according to the initial 
concentration of the nitrate. The lower final pjj value attained with nitrates 
as compared with nitrites is explained by the greater amount of oxygen 
available in the former (and consequent greater production of carbon dioxide) 
for the same amount of nitrogen produced. 


SUMMAKY. 

1. The phases in gas production by actively denitrifying cultures have 
been studied by continuous measurements of the rate of gas production. 

2 . The conditions under which such rates of gas production can be directly 
correlated with rates of growth are discussed. 

3. Some of the factors determining the duration of the lag phase of 
growth in organisms are considered. 

4. By varying the amount of nitrate or nitrite experimentally, it is de¬ 
monstrated that these substances are completely converted into some inter¬ 
mediate compound, which it is suggested is hyponitrite, before nitrogen is 
produced. 

5. It is shown that 9110 of the important factors in determining whether 
gas is produced or not, i,e, whether true denitrification occurs or not, is the 
initial concentration of the nitrate or nitrite. 

6 . The effect of temperature on grow'th is investigated. 

7. In the interpretation of denitrification curves in terms of bacterial 
growth, it should be remembered that when all the factors are favourable to 
growth, the presence of nitrate or nitrite is specially conducive to rapid growth 
because oxygen is thus furnished throughout the medium in a most accessible 
manner, The multiplication of bacteria is therefore specially rapid as long as 
these substances last, after which the decline in the culture may be abnormally 
rapid, lack of oxygen being the principal limiting factor. 

The above work was carried out in part at the Millport laboratory of the 
Scottish Marine Biological Association. Thanks are due to the Superintendent. 
Mr R. Elmhirst, for the facilities placed at the disposal of the authors. 
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LXIL THE PRODUCTION OF HYDROGEN 
SULPHIDE BY ANIMAL TISSUES. 

By EMMA SLUITER. 

From the Physiological Laboratory of the University of Amsterdam. 

{Received February 21st, 1930.) 

De Rey Pailhade [1888] demonstrated that yeast and Yarious animal 
tissues could reduce sulphur to hydrogen sulphide, and ascribed this activity 
to the presence of a specific constituent which he called philothion. His views 
as to its precise nature have several times undergone change, but at one time 
at least [1894] he ranked it as an oxidation ferment. The view that an enzyme 
is concerned in the phenomena has been contested, among others, by Abelous 
and Ribaut [1903], and especially by Heffter, who [Heffter and Hausmann, 
1904,1908] decided that the reducing action of organs on sulphur depends upon 
the influence of SH groups. Heffter, as is well known, developed views which 
attached great import^ance to the thiol group of cysteine in the respiration of 
tissues. 

Strassner [1910] showed that the presence of SH plays a part in the re¬ 
duction of methylene blue by tlie tissues; but the extensive experiments of 
Thunberg and his colleagues, as well as those of other workers, have demon¬ 
strated how large a part is played by the dehydrogenases in the reduction of 
substances such as methylene blue. On the other hand, Hopkins [1921, 1922, 
1925] finds that dehydrogenases in the presence of their substrates do not 
apparently reduce cystine or oxidised glutathione. The power of the tissues to 
reduce these depends upon other factors. It would seem of interest to decide 
whether nevertheless these enzyme systems can reduce free S itself. While it 
is certain that the presence of SH groups is largely responsible for the pro¬ 
duction of HgS from S it is not yet certain that enzyme activity, calling upon 
other sources of hydrogen, takes no share in the process. 

To decide this point was the aim of the present investigation. Experiments 
have been carried out to determine (1) whether the same proportionate re¬ 
lation exists between the amount of SH in the tissues and the amount of the 
HjjS produced therefrom as obtains when solutions of pure glutathione are 
similarly treated; (2) the influence of temperature and pjj on the process; 
(3) the influence of H-donator concentration; and (4) the effect of adding a 
dehydrogenase. 
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Methods used. 


It is well known that a solution of HgS, made acid with HCl, gives, on the 
addition of dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine sulphate and a small amount of 
ferric chloride, methylene blue. Upon this reaction a colorimetric method for 
the estimation of HgS may be based. In applying this method in my own 
experiments I have employed not a colorimeter, but an extinctiometer as 
described by Moll. The procedure will be clear from the diagram (Fig. 1). A 
source of light (a 4-volt lamp) is placed between two thermopiles. Between the 
lamp and pile I is placed a trough containing the solution of which the heat 
adsorptive capacity is to be tested; between pile II and the lamp is placed an 
exactly similar trough containing water. The amount of heat which reaches 
the respective thermopiles and the corresponding potential produced varies 
of course with the adsorption exerted by the interposed solutions. The ad¬ 
sorption of the methylene blue solution under study is thus balanced against 
pure water as a control. The thermopiles are connected with a galvanometer 
as shown. AB and CD are symmetrically disposed resistances and the latter 
being adjustable is employed as a compensator. 


Thermopile Water Thermopile 

13 I O ? \ 

^ Lamp (2 ' • 


•5= 


/ i 

( \ 
a\wwwvwv\A®---., 


\ 


3iyvW|lA/D 


Galvanometer 


'tT>- 


Fig. 1. Extinctiometer. 


The apparatus is first adjusted by placing the lamp in such a position that 
both piles receive the same amount of radiation when both troughs are filled 
with water and the resistances equal. The galvanometer then registers no 
current. When in trough I the water is replaced by the coloured solution there 
is greater heat adsorption and the consequent diminution of the current from 
pile I ia registered by the galvanometer. Equilibrium is then restored by shift¬ 
ing the contacts of CD, Decrease of the distance between C and D is propor¬ 
tional to a decrease in the thermoelectric current from pile II. The reading in 
ohms on the scale of CD gives, when the apparatus is calibrated, a direct 
measure of the concentration of methylene blue in trough I. 

In order to test the method, varying known concentrations of methylene 
blue were placed in trough I and the readings on the compensator scale were 
plotted against these. Duplicate determinations agreed well (Table I) and the 
results yielded a smooth curve (Fig. 2). 
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Table I. 


CO. of 

methylene blue sol. 
in 20 cc. water 
0-25 
0-50 
100 
200 


Ohms 
4-6.* 4'6 
7*2; 71 
100 ; 

12 - 8 ; 12*8 



Fig. 2. Extinction curve of methylene blue. 


There is, however, no relation between the extinctiometric values of 
solutions of pure methylene blue and the solutions containing HOI as prepared 
from HgS on the lines described. The spectrum of methylene blue has two bands 
in the red while that of its hydrochloride has but one; that on the boundary 
between red and yellow* being absent from the latter. The colour of a solution 
containing HCl has therefore an element of orange. Sincje yellow^ absorbs more 
heat than violet less heat is transmitted by a given concentration of methylene 
blue when HCl is present. 

The results given in Table II show this effect, the figures being given in the 
form of the compensator readings. It will be seen that the reagents added for 
the production of methylene blue from the HgS have only a negligible heat 
absorption. 

Table II. 


Methylene blue 
1/5000 

Water 

HCl. 

Reagents 

Ohms 

00 . 

CO. 

cc. 

cc. 

5 

10*5 

0 

0 

19-6 

5 

8 

2 

0-5 

29-9 

5 

8-6 

2 

0 

290 

5 

10 

0 

0-5 

20*3 

0 

13 

2 

0-5 

0-7 


In order to calibrate the apparatus for use it was therefore necessary to 
construct a curve from methylene blue solutions as obtained by adding the 
reagents to H^S solutions of known concentration, the procedure being the 
same as in the actual experiments. The HgS solutions were made by diluting 
a solution very accurately titrated with iodine. The curve thus obtained is 
given in Hg. 3. 


35—2 
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As a further test of the consistency of the results determinations by the 
method were made on each of two solutions which were then mixed, and 
determinations again made on the mixture. It will be seen (Table III) that the 
results are consistent. 



Fig. 3. Calibration curve for HjS. 


Table III. 





HjS deter¬ 


HjS 


mined in 

Solution 

estimated 

Average 

mixture 


mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

a 

a! 

0-62 \ 
019/ 

0*405 

0*42 

h 

y 

0-91 \ 
0-63/ 

0*72 

0*74 

c 

c' 

0*81 \ 
1*28/ 

1*04 

1*06 

d 

d' 

0*28 \ 
0 *12/ 

0*20 

0*20 

e 

e' 

0*09 \ 
0*05/ 

0*07 

0*065 


A number of experiments were made to determine the effect of temperature 
changes upon the result. It was found that within the ordinary range of room 
temperatures the effect was small though not negligible. It is best to work 
near to the temperature at which the apparatus is calibrated. Keeping the 
methylene blue solutions for 24 hours before making the estimation was found 
to have no effect upon the results. 

The yielb op HgS when sulphur is brought in contact with 

GLUTATHIONE. 

Hopkins has mentioned incidentally that reduced glutathione when shaken 
with sulphur yields HaS, I have to thank Sir F. G. Hopkins for a supply of that 
substance sufficient for the following experiments. , 
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I first set out to determine whether the thiolpeptide yields amounts of 
HgS proportionate to the concentration of SH in solution. Solutions of various 
concentrations were made, the SH being determined by titration with iV/100 
iodine. The of all solutions was adjusted to 7*6. To each was added a 
measured quantity of a 2 % solution of colloidal sulphur. The solutions were 
placed in bottles which were evacuated and placed in a thermostat for 2 hours. 
At the end of a given period the HgS was in each case drawn oyer by a stream 
of air which had been washed through lead acetate solution into a known 
volume of N/IO NaOH. To the solutions thus obtained N/IO HCl was added 
in amount equivalent to the NaOH employed. Concentrated HCl (2 cc.) was 
then added, 0*5 cc. of the solution of dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine sulphate, 
and finally two drops of ferric chloride solution. Estimations of the methylene 
blue so obtained were made in the extinctiometer apparatus (Table IV). The 
first two solutions were colourless. 

Table IV. 


SH in 

H,S 

SH in 

H^S 

produced 

solution 

produced 

solution 

(mg.) 

(mg.) 

(mg.) 

(mg.) 

1*52 

0 

,304 

0-24 

1-88 

0 

4-86 

0-60 

2-43 

0*14 

5*25 

0-63 


The production of HgS appears to require a certain minimum of SH before 
it becomes evident. The remaining figures are few, but if plotted they show a 
linear relation and suggest that 1 mg, SH after 2 hours’ contact of the gluta¬ 
thione with sulphur yields 0*2 mg. HgS. 

The relation between SH-content of tissues and HgS 
PRODUCTION with SULPHUR. 

The literature contains a large number of estimations of the SH content of 
tissues. It would take, however, too much space to summarise them here. 
The following figures were obtained by me in the course of this research, using 
Tunnicliffe’s method [1925], They are average values and are given in terms 
not of glutathione, but of SH (mg. per 100 g. tissue). 

Liver: (cow) 36-4; (dog) 52*5; (rabbit) 45*1. 

Kidney: (dog) 24*5; (rabbit) 21*6. 

Thymus: (calf) 35*2. 

Lung: (cow) 17*2; (dog) 9*5. 

For the estimation of the yield of HgS by tissues in contact with sulphur 
the same technique was employed as that described above. Under the 
circumstances of these experiments the tissues without added sulphur yielded 
no (Tables V and VI). 

Liver was chiefly employed. In the case of smaller animals this was the 
only organ yielding enough material for a series of observations, and it easily 
yields uniform preparations. The degree of subdivision of a tissue is not without 
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eiOfect upon the rate of H2S formation. All values given represent the mean of 
two determinations; if these differed by more than 10%, the result was 
rejected; the difference was usually much smaller. 

The urethane narcosis consisted in the injection intraperitoneally of a 
25 % solution of urethane in water, 4 g. per kg. 

The relation between amount of tissue (or amount of SH contained in it) 
and HgS evolved is in all cases strictly linear. 



Table V. 

Weight of tissue SH content 

H,S evolv 

Exp. no. 

(g.) 

(rag-) 

(mg.) 

1 

Liver 0*5 

— 

0 


1*0 

— 

0*38 


1*5 

— 

0*81 


2*0 

— 

1*23 

2 

Liver 0*5 

— 

0*74 


10 

— 

1*38 


1*5 

— 

2*00 

3 

Liver 0*5 

1*16 

0 


1*0 

2*32 

0*46 


1*5 

3*48 

1*06 


2*0 

4*64 

1*73 

4 

Kidney 0*5 

1*03 

0 


1*0 

2*06 

0*47 


1*5 

3*09 

0*80 


2*0 

4*12 

1*04 

5 

Livor 0*5 

0*88 

0 


1*0 

1*76 

0*34 


1*5 

2*64 

0*64 


2*0 

3*52 

0*90 


Further experiments were carried out upon various organs from different 
animals in order to determine the yield of HgS from the existing concentration 
of SH in the tissue in question (Table VI). 

If in these experiments only the amount of SH and the quantity of HgS 
produced be considered, it will be evident that no parallelism or regularity is 
shown. This is in agreement with the statements of Hausmann. 

In order to compare organs concerning their production of HgS, experi¬ 
ments were carried out with the organs of the same animal, yielding the results 
given in Table VII. 

For the comparison of the HgS production per 1 mg. SH of the different 
organs, the experiments in which the animal was not narcotised are the most 
reliable. These also show that the values are not in agreement (Table VII). 

From the figures the conclusion may be drawn that organs from larger 
animals such as the cow, dog and pig produce less HgS than organs from small 
animals. 

Hopkins [1921, 1922, 1925] finds in the tissues of small animals in all 
circumstances a higher reducing power than in the tissues of larger animals. 

These experiments show that a marked difference exists between the HgS 
formation by tissues and by reduced glutathione. The action of microbes can 
be excluded in the first case, for toluene was added and the period was tqo 
short. The rate of HgS production was measured by starting a series of equal 
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56S 


Exp. no. 
2a 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


1 

la 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5a 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
16 
16 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Table VI. 

Lung. 


mg. SH 

mg. HjS 

1*20 

0-40 

1-23 

0*48 

1-60 

0-87 

1-64 

0-60 

1*79 

0-95 

2-49 

012 

2-75 

Ml 

3-32 

016 

3-50 

0-68 

7-6 

0 

9-6 

0 

12-62 

0-28 


1-59 

0 

1-64 

1-35 

317 

0-69 

319 

0-64 

3-21 

0*28 

4-23 

0-82 

5-9 

M5 

6-38 

0-61 

7*44 

0-27 

7-9 

1-39 

9-9 

1-46 


102 

0 

1-34 

0-73 

1-51 

0-72 

1-61 

0 

1-65 

0-50 

1-70 

0-71 

218 

002 

219 

107 

2-20 

0-54 

2-48 

0-26 

2*72 

0-22 

316 

0 

3*30 

005 

3-70 

0-83 

4-26 

0-29 

6 

0-43 

6-57 

2-53 


M9 

0-25 

2-39 

0-45 

3-30 

0-39 

12-82 

1-37 

13-06 

1-10 


2-12 

0*13 

4-62 

0 

8-07 

0 

11*30 

0 

1*60 

0 

1*99 

0*18 


Remarks 

Cat, organ fresh, no narcosis 

Rabbit, organ 1 day old, 1 hour ether narcosis 

Rabbit, organ I day old, 1 hour ether narcosis 

Rabbit, organ I day old, urethane narcosis 

Rabbit, organ 1 day old, urethane narcosis 

Dog, organ 1 day old, 2 hours’ ether-chloroform narcosis 

Rabbit, organ 1 day old, 1 hour ether narcosis 

Dog, same as in exp. 7 

Rabbit, organ fresh, no narcosis 

Cow, organ 1 day old 

Cow, same as in exp. 11 

Cow, organ 2 days old 


Liver. 

Rabbit, organ 1 day old, 1 hour ether narcosis 
Cat, organ fresh, no narcosis 
Rabbit, organ 1 day old, urethane narcosis 
Rabbit, organ 1 day old, 1 hour ether narcosis 
Rabbit, organ 1 day old, ether narcosis 
Rabbit, organ fresh, no narcosis 
Rabbit, organ 1 day old, narcosis? 

Rabbit, organ 1 day old, 1 hour ether narcosis 
Dog, organ 1 day old, ether-chloroform narcosis 
Rabbit, organ 1 day old, narc^osis? 

Rabbit, organ 1 day old, narcosis? 

Kidney. 

Rabbit, organ 1 day old, urethane narcosis 
Rabbit, organ 1 day old, I hour ether narcosis 
Rabbit, organ 1 day old, 1 hour ether narcosis 
Cow, organ fresh 

Rabbit, organ 1 day old, ether narcosis 

Cat, organ fresh, no narcosis 

Dog, organ 1 day old, ether-chloroform narcosis 

Rabbit, organ fresh, no narcovsis 

Dog, organ 1 day old, 4 hours’ ether-chloroform narcosis 

Dog, organ 1 day old, J hour chloroform narcosis 

Dog, organ 1 day old, 4 hours' ether-chloroform narcosis 

Pig, organ 3 days old 

Pig, organ fresh 

Dog, organ 1 day old 

Cow, organ 2 days old 

Pig, organ 2 days old 

Pig, organ 1 day old 

Thymus. 

Calf, organ 1 day old 
Calf, organ fresh 
Calf, organ 5 days old 
Calf, organ 1 day old 
Calf, organ 1 day old 

Spleen. 

Cow, fresh 

Cow, organ 1 day old 
Cow, organ 2 days old 
Cow, organ 1 day old 
Rabbit, fresh, no narcosis 
Cat, fresh, no narcosis 
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Table VII. 

mg. HgS to 


Exp. no. 

Organ 

mg. SH 

mg. HaS 

1 mg. SH 

Remarks 

1 

Kidney 

1-34 

073 

0-64 

Rabbit, 1 hour ether narcosis 


Lung 

1-23 

0*48 

0-39 


2 

Liver 

317 

0-60 

019 

Rabbit, urethane narcosis 


Kidney 

1*57 

013 

0-082 



Lung 

1*79 

0*96 

0-52 


3 

Liver 

1-69 

0 

0 

Rabbit, 1 hour ether narcosis 


Liver 

6-38 

0*61 

0-095 


Kidney 

1-61 

0-72 

0-47 



Lung 

1-60 

0*87 

0-54 



Lung 

0-80 

0 

0 


4 

Liver 

3-21 

0-28 

0 087 



Kidney 

1-65 

0-50 

0-303 



Lung 

115 

009 

0-078 


5 

Brain 

514 

0-90 

0-175 

Rabbit, no naroosis 


Liver 

4-32 

0-82 

0-189 



Lung 

3-60 

0*68 

0-194 



Kidney 

Spleen (1-6 g.) 

219 

107 

0-488 


e 

Liver 

1*64 

1-35 

0-823 

Cat, no narcosis 


Kidney 

1-70 

0-71 

0-419 



Lung 

1*20 

0-40 

0-333 



quantities of tissues and measuring the amount of HgS produced after a certain 
time. The curves of Fig. 4 show some examples: in the first hour or the first 
half hour much H 2 S was produced, and the longer the period the less was 
produced. 



Hours 


Fig. 4. Rat© of production of HgS by liver. 

I Liver (cat) 1-66 mg. SH per 1 g. 
n Liver (cat) 1*83 „ 

III Liver (dog) 3*68 „ 

IV Liver (oat) 1*16 
V Liver (oat). 

VI liver (cat) diluted. 
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Various factors which might throw light on the nature of the action were 
now investigated. 


Tem/perature, 


The tissues were treated in the usual way by rasping or cutting. The 
quantities were weighed and the bottles were placed in the boiling water-bath. 
The temperature in the bottles averaged between 70 and 80'^'. The amount of 
SH was also determined in heated and non-heated tissue by TunnicliflEe’s 
method. The coarseness of the tissue is important for the decrease in SH. The 
duration of heating also is of influence. The tissue used for HgS production 
must always be of equal fineness (Table VIII). 


Table VIII. 



mg. SH 

mg. HjjS 

1 g. liver, not heated 

415 

2*10 

10 min. at 70-80° 

305 

MO 

2 g. liver mixture, not heated 

2-9 

0-69 

6 min. at 70-80° 

2 

0-45 

10 min. at 70-80° 

0-70 

0 


In an SH solution obtained by treating tissue with trichloroacetic acid the 
amount of SH decreased in the same way in proportion to duration of heating 
and to temperature (Table IX). 


Table IX. 

cc. iV^/100 Iodine 

6 cc. SH solution, determined immediat-ely 0-95 

after 5 min. at 70-80“ 0*83 

after 10 rain, at 100“ 0-71 

The HgS production therefore is decreased by heating and dissolving, 
because the SH group is decomposed. This can be demonstrated in a simple 
way, by bringing together the solution, or the tissue rasped and diluted with a 
buffer solution, and sulphur in a bottle and introducing a lead acetate paper. 
The bottle is evacuated and placed in boiling water. The longer the bottle 
remains in water, the more HgS is produced, and the SH content of the tissue 
or solution decreases. In one case 3 cc. SH solution contained 2*70 mg. SH 
when not heated; after boiling for 8 minutes, 2-16 mg.; in another case the non- 
heated SH solution contained 1-2 mg. SH; after boiling for 8 minutes it con¬ 
tained 0’76 mg. The same is true for tissues. When 1 and 2d cc. of tissue with 
lead paper are placed in boiling water for 1 and 2 minutes copious production 
ofH^S is noticed. When the same quantities without lead paper are heated for 
the same length of time and the lead acetate paper afterwards introduced, and 
the bottles then evacuated and placed again in boiling water for 1 and 2 minutes, 
H 2 S production is still evident in the first case, but not in the second. The SH 
had therefore been decomposed by heating. Abelous and Ribaut also observed 
a temporary increase of H^S production on heating. 
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Tissue yields HgS on boiling only when S is added. 

The rates of decrease of SH groups and of HgS production are not pro¬ 
portional, as the HgS production decreases much more rapidly. This agrees 
with the observation of Tsubura [1925] and Meyerhof [1926, 1928]. 


* 

Influence of pj^. 

In my experiments I used buffer solutions of primary and secondary phos¬ 
phate (Clark). Equal quantities of tissue were brought together with 1 cc. 
of a phosphate buffer solution (Clark). 

Some of the results obtained are shown in Fig. 5. The absolute heights of 
the curves are not comparable, but this is unnecessary since, as remarked 
already, the duration of the experiments varied. From these curves may be 
deduced that generally HgS production does not take place in a system at 
With increasing alkalinity H 2 S production starts or increases and reaches 
its maximum at 7-8. If the alkalinity increases still more the production 
decreases again. No error is caused by absorption of HgS by the buffer. 



Fig. 5. Influence of Ha® production of tissues. 


2 Liver 0*61 mg. SH.^ 

3 Liver 0-61 „ 

4 Kidney 0*845 „ 

6 Kidney 1*68 „ 

7 Kidney. 

10 Liver, 


Influence of H-donators, 

Concernihg glutathione, Hopkins [1922] states that neither succinate nor 
citrate accelerates the reduction of glutathione. Reduced glutathione does 
not act as a H-donator in Thunberg’s sense. This is deduced by Hopkins 
from equilibriupi determinations in which no relation could be found between 
the quantity of methylene blue reduced and the quantity of H-donator changedV 
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In preliminary experiments I used a 1 % solution of potassium succinate 

and observed that this caused the HgS production in various organs to increase 
(Table X). 

Table X. 

mg. SH to mg. HjS 

1 g. tissue produced 

4 g. lung tissue 

3-32 

0-15 

+ 1 cc. 1 % Kg fluccinate 

3-32 

0-51 

1 g. liver 

317 

0-69 

+ 1 cc. 1 % K succinate 

317 

M3 

1 g. liver 

— 

1-65 

+ 1 cc. 1 % K succinate 

— 

1-73 

1 cc. kidney mixture 

0-51 

0 

•f 1 cc. 1 ‘Jo succinate 

0-51 

0-27 

2 g. kidney 

— 

0-29 

4-1 cc. 1 % K succinate 

— 

0-44 

1 g. lung 

1*64 

0-58 

-f 1 cc. 1 % K succinate 

1-64 

002 

2 g. kidney 

— 

0-29 

+1 cc. 1 ‘Jo K succinate 

— 

0-47 

5 g. spleen 

11-30 

0 

+1 cc. 1 % K succinate 

11-30 

0-23 


Those preliminary experiments therefore show, contrary to the results of 
Hopkins obtained with glutathione, that HgS production is influenced by 
hydrogen donators. If the tissue alone produces a relatively large amount of 
HgS the effect of adding a hydrogen donator is smaller than in a case in 
which the HgS production as such is slight. The experiments cannot be com¬ 
pared quantitatively since the times were not the same. 

It is possible that the greater or less effect of the added hydrogen donator 
is dependent on the amount of natural hydrogen donator contained in the 
tissue at the moment of the experiment. 

In addition to succinate, tartrate, citrate and malate were also investi¬ 
gated. Thunberg [1918, 1920] obtained with these salts an acceleration of the 
decoloration of methylene blue and drew the conclusion that they might act as 
hydrogen donators. The solutions used by me were 0-1 N accurately neutralised 
to phenol red at 7*6. To the tissue 1 cc. of the donator was added. 

The quantity of H 2 S produced was compared with the quantity produced 
by tissue + 1 cc. phosphate buffer at 7*6 or. with 1 cc. water at 7*6 
(mixture of tap water at p^ 7*8 and distilled water at p^^ 6-2) (Table XI). 


Table XI. 

mg. HjjS 


1 CO, .^7^/10 tartrate + tissue 

0-215 

— 

— 

0-41 

— 

0-97 

1 00 . N/IO citrate -f tissue 

0-79 

0-70 

0-77 

1-07 

0-90 

2-42 

1 CO. N/IO malate + tissue 

0-19 

— 

0-32 

0-45 

0-32 

0-91 

1 00 . N/IO succinates tissue 

0-21 

0-36 

0-36 

— 

— 

0-835 

1 g. liver H-1 cc. buffer 7*6 

0 

0 

0 

0-37 

0-13 

— 

1 g. kidney +1 00 . buffer Ph 7*6 

— 

— 

— 

•— 

__ 

0-68 


Tartrate, malate and succinate have apparently an equal ability to act 
as hydrogen donator, but citrate yields without exception a much larger HgS 
production. Controls without tissue gave negative results. 
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If only the hydrogen directly combined with C acts as a donator, as 
Thunberg assumes, the larger number of H atoms (4 in citrate and succinate, 
2 and 3 in the tartrate and malate) cannot be the cause. But it is possible that 
the H of the OH group in citric acid is more mobile than the H in the OH 
group in malic and tartaric acids. It is remarkable that Tsubura was not 
able to demonstrate this action of citrate, but observed a renewed power of 
reduction in washed muscle pulp after adding potassium succinate. 

The few experiments carried out by me with reduced glutathione and 
hydrogen donators also showed an increased H^S production (Table XII). 


Table XII. 

mg. SH 

Glutathione + buffer solution (Pq 7*6) -f S 0 04 

+ citrate iV’/lO +S 0*18 

4- buffer solution (jp^ 7*6) + S 0-35 

+ succinate i^/10 +S 0-42 

In order to investigate the influence of the concentration of the hydrogen 
donator various dilutions of citrate and malate were used. 

Mj\0 citric acid (21*01 mg. to 1 cc.) 

Jf/10 malic acid (13*4 „ ,, ) 

From both solutions 5 dilutions were prepared, from the citrate 10*5, 5*25, 
2*626, 1*31 and 0*65 mg., from the malate 6*7, 3*3, 1*65, 0*82 and 0*41 mg. 
in 1 cc. 



0*40 h 


I—I_I—I—I_I_I_I_I_L—J_t._I 

0 1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 10 n 12 13 14 15 16 


Concentration of malate; mg. per cc. 


Fig. 6. Effect of malate as H-donator. 


The curves (Figs. 6 and 7) show the H^S production in these concentrations 
with different tissues. In the first place the steeper course of the curves 
after adding citrate is remarkable, i.e. the increased HgS production in com¬ 
parison with that after adding malate. 

In the second place it is evident that, if the tissue as such has produced 
much HjjS, adding a small amount of donator has little or no influence. 

Thirdly, both donators, but citrate more clearly than malate, show a 
decrease in H^S production when the donator concentration is increased. The 
curve is parabobo^ The optimum activity is situated at 6/20 ilf to 1/10 M for 
both salts. 
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A single experiment was made with citrate at higher concentration, which 
showed that the largest amount of H 2 S was liberated at such a concentration 
(Table XIII). 

An inhibition of HgS production by adding donator was never observed 
if the were carefully adjusted. 

Table XIII. 


mg. citrate mg. SH mg. H^S 

1 g. liver-fl cc. buffer 7*6 0 1*61 0*60 

liver + citrate iff /2 100-5 — 1-23 

liver + citrate diluted x 2 60-25 — 1-58 

liver 4- citrate diluted x 4 26-15 _ 1-72 

liver + citrate diluted X 8 12-6 _ 1-80 


Influence of dehydrogenase. 

In order to investigate the influence of dehydrogenase on the H 2 S pro¬ 
duction of tissues a solution was prepared by Ohlson’s method [1921], 0-5 to 
1 kg. of lean horseflesh, freed from fat and fascia, was ground three times and 
washed with 0-25 % NaCl solution until colourless, filtered through a cloth 
and pressed. The residue was shaken for an hour with an equal volume of 
24 % Na^HPO^ solution and centrifuged. 



Fig. 7. Effect of citrate as H-donator. 

The enzyme solution had a much lower activity in presence of sulphur than 
tissue and also gave a much fainter nitroprusside reaction. In these experi¬ 
ments I used Thunberg bottles in which a lead acetate paper was placed, the 
bottles being left in the thermostat for 20 hours. These experiments were not 
quantitative but the difference in hue of the lead papers afforded an ap¬ 
proximate indication. 

1. Temperature. Heating at 65° for 10 minutes has little influence (in spite 
of the fact that according to Thunberg all dehydrogenases are inactivated at 60°). 
If the tubes be placed in boiling water after evacuation and introduction of the 
lead acetate paper, the papers are immediately coloured black; as in the case 
of tissue boiling causes much HjS to be produced quickly, the quantity of SH 
is exhausted and therefore after boiling but little HgS can be produced. 
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2. Effect of pjy. A marked HgS production was observed at 6, sometimes 
larger, sometimes smaller, than at pjj 7-6. At p^ 8*3 the HgS production is 
positive but less marked. 

3. H-donators, As is the case of the tissue experiments addition of citrate 
promotes HgS production. Succinate also promotes HgS production. The 
eiffect of adding hydrogen donators is only evident if the enzyme solution be 
not too concentrated. 

Those experiments show that the enzyme (dehydrogenase) solution used had 
the same activities as tissue or glutathione but to a much less pronounced 
extent. 

If the enzyme solution be added to normal tissue, little increase in HgS 
production can be noticed in 1 to hours. 

Summary. 

1. Three different sources of SH have been used. 

(1) Tissues. 

(2) SH solutions (glutathione or organ extracts). 

(3) A dehydrogenase solution. 

All these sources yield HgS after addition of S. In reduced glutathione, as 
well as in tissue, H 2 S production is during a certain time directly proportional 
to the quantity of SH present. Since all tissues contain SH, the HgS production 
can be explained undoubtedly by the purely chemical process: 

2G.SH + S - G.S.S.G. + HgS. 

The HgS production by tissues is much more marked than by the pure SH 
compound, when both contain the same amount of SH. This is not necessarily 
due to enzyme activity, but can be explained by the possibility that the SH 
group in tissues is more active than in the pure compound. Catalytic factors 
(iron catalysis, as mentioned by Warburg and Sakuma) may play a more im¬ 
portant part in the tissues than in the pure SH preparation. 

A solution of dehydrogenase (an enzyme which may be expected to yield 
HgS when brought together with S) produces very little HgS. If the enzyme 
be added to normal tissue no increase in H^S production results. It is 
a remarkable fact that the organs of small animals have a higher ability to 
produce HgS than those of large animals, the amount of SH being the same. 

2. With all three sources of SH the influence of various factors was 
investigated. 

(1> Temperature, Increase of temperature, even up to boiling point, results 
in promotion of HgS formation and decrease of the SH content of tissue. This 
phenomenon cannot be explained by enzyme activity j on the contrary, an 
enzyme should be destroyed at 100^ If the HjS production of heated tissue 
is determined, it appears that the HgS production decreases more quickly than 
the SH content. The heating therefore probably affects the other factors that 
are concerned with H^S production. 
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(2) -pjj. In a strongly acid or alkaline system the HgS production is small 
or nil. The optimum is at about the neutral point. This holds for gluta¬ 
thione as well as for tissues and enzyme solutions. 

(3) H-donators, Addition of H-donators results in an increase of HgS 
production. If the tissue as such is able to produce a large amount of HgS 
with S, the addition of H-donators is of little effect. Citrate gives rise in all 
three cases to the largest increase in HgS production. The donators have an 
optimum concentration between M/IO and MI20. 

3. Since H 2 ^S production may take place under circumstances in which 
enzymes are inactive and since an enzyme solution does not produce more 
HgS than corresponds with its content of SH, I believe the conclusion to be 
justified that HgS production in living tissue after addition of sulphur is not 
due to enzyme activity. 
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We were prompted to undertake the present redetermination by the con¬ 
sideration that certain values recently put forward are in serious conflict with 
those previously accepted. (1) In the first place, Simms [1928] has given con¬ 
stants for arginine, and, although he presents no experimental evidence in 
their support, and notwithstanding the fact that they diverge widely from 
earlier values, he nevertheless uses them as the basis for postulating that 
arginine exists in protein in the form of some unknown precursor, termed 
“prearginine.” We do not propose to discuss here the validity of Simms’s 
assumption that a knowledge of the value of a given group in an amino-acid 
enables one as yet to fix its value when it is combined in a complex protein 
molecule. Our purpose is merely to record results which confirm the earlier 
constants as opposed to those used by Simms. (2) In the case of histidine, 
Hirsch’s [1924] values and curves differ from Harris’s [1923, 1] conclusions in 
showing only one acid and one basic group instead of one acid and two basic 
groups. Further, the magnitude of the two pt constants given by Hirsch are 
not in particularly good agreement with the earher values. In our redeter¬ 
mination we have confirmed the earlier conclusions, both as to the orders of 
magnitude, and also the number, of the constants. The issue is of some 
interest because several workers have made use of Harris’s description of 
tyrosine and histidine as diacid-monobase and dibase-monoacid ampholytes, 
respectively, to account for the acid- and base-binding power of proteins [e.g. 
Greenberg and Schmidt, 1924; Cohn and Berggren, 1926]. 

While carrying out the redeterminations we also proceeded to obtain 
experimental evidence of the zwitterion constitution of arginine and histidine. 

1. Arginine. 

From conductivity measurements of arginine salts, Kanitz [1906] first 
attempted to calculate the ionisation constants; but, “as pointed out by 
Harris [1923,1], Kanitz’s tabulation of his results contains misprints which 
completely distort some of his actual conclusions” [Hunter and Borsook, 
1924], two out of the three constants being incorrectly set out. Harris 
[1923, 1], from a revision of the conductivity data of Kanitz, as well as his 
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own colorimetric, electrometric and j?j£-end-point determinations, described 
the predicted titration curve, consisting of two well separated components 
having mid-points at 2*3 and 9, plus a third value in an inaccessibly alkaline 
zone approaching 13-^14; later a direct titration curve led him to the very 
accurately calculated value of 2*17 for the first component [Harris, 1925]^. 
Hunter and Borsook [1924] and also Hirsch [1924] obtained titration curves 
giving pk values very similar to the above, viz. 2*17, 9*10 and 12*84; and 2*07, 
9*18, —, respectively. Simms [1928], on the other hand, has cited values of 
2*29, 9*64, and 8*15, the last being described as relating to the —NH group. 

Experimental. 

1. Titration in water. 

Several specimens of free arginine base, from two different sources, w^ere 
used and the technique employed was that described in earlier papers [Harris, 
1923, 1, 2; 1925], which has since been generally adopted for determining 
dissociation constants in place of conducti\fity and other methods. The arginine 
was dissolved in water at approximately 0*1 iV dilution and placed in the small 
specimen tube which was employed as titration vessel, and in which an atmo¬ 
sphere of hydrogen sufficed to prevent any absorption of COg in the alkaline 
zone of the determination. The vessel was placed in a large box electrically 
regulated to a constant temperature, measurements being made by use 
of the following: hydrogen electrode of the Hildebrand-Cole pattern, saturated 
calomel half-cell, agar-KCl bridge, and Cambridge and Paul portable potentio¬ 
meter, As absolute standard 0*1 N hydrochloric acid w as adopted, for which a 
Pii value of 1*07 was assumed; and the calomel cell was standardised against it. 
In order to diminish the magnitude of the blank correction in the titrations, 
and hence increase the accuracy of the determination [Harris, 1923, 1, p. 4fi()], 
N HCI and NaOH were used rather than 0*1 N, with a microburette graduated 
in 0*01 cc. 

From thepji resulting after each addition of NaOH or HCI, values w ere 
calculated by the Henderson-Hasselbalch approximation equations, as modi¬ 
fied to allow for the blank correction for free NaOH or HCI [Harris, 1923, 1]. 

lo- [Na3-[OH-]/y 

/ rll ^ [total amino-acid) - ((NaJ ~ [OH“]/y) 

, w_ [Cl]-[H-^]/y 

^ amino-acid] - ([Cl] - [H+IV) ’ 

Each value of y, required in solving the above formula, w^as calculated on 
the basis of the total concentration of sodium (or chloride) present at the 
reading in question, and was arbitrarily assumed to be the same as for an equal 
concentration of NaOH (or KCl) in w^ater alone—approximations gi\dng results 

^ The approximate pK ^ value vt^as fixed by determining its pjj-end-point, which was found to 
be 7 [Harris, 1923, 1, pp. 453, 482, 451] and also electrometrically [Harris, 1923, 2, p. 33(X)]; 
whilst the highly alkaline value was based on the observation that no measurable alkali w^as needed 
when titrating arginine to the standard end-point 11-5, satisfactory for other amino-acids 
[Hamris, 1923, 1, pp. 479]. 
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sufficiently accurate for the present purpose [Harris, 1926]. These values of y 
for NaOH and KCl were taken from the result of Earned [1926] and Noyes 
and Mclnnes [1920], respectively. If great precision is required in the very 
acid part of the curve, < 2-2, it would be more accurate to take somewhat 
higher values for y, i,e. approximating more towards y for HCl. 

The experimental results and values derived therefrom are tabulated below. 

Table I. Titration of arginine with NaOH at 23®*. 


01050g. dissolved in 5-0 oc. of COj-free water and titrated with 1*08 JV NaOH. 

{d) 





ce. of 

Ex- 



(?) 




108 N 

pressed 

('') 

(/) 

y corrc* 

(a) 

(*) 

[cy 

NaOH 

as Nj\ 

Total 

[NaOH] 

spending 

E.M.F. 

Pb. 

[H*J 

added 

NaOH 

vol. 

■-dje 

with / 

868*0 

10*53 

0*30 X 10-i« 

0*000 

0*(K)0 

5*00 

— 

— 

898*5 

11*05 

0*89 X 10“ 

0*022 

0*024 

5*02 

0*0046 

0*92 

926*0 

11*52 

0*30 X 10-« 

0*050 

0*054 

6-05 

0*0107 

0*92 

946*0 

11*85 

0*14 X 10-11 

0*086 

0*093 

5*09 

0*0183 

0*88 

955*0 

12*00 

1*00 X 10 1- 

0*115 

0*125 

5*12 

0*0244 

0*88 

963*0 

12*14 

0*73 X 10-1^ 

0*150 

0*162 

5*15 

0*0315 

0*86 

979*0 

12*40 

0*40 X 10-12 

0*260 

0*283 

5*26 

0*0538 

0*82 

987*5 

12*50 

0*28 X 10-12 

0*3fK> 

0*390 

5*36 

0*0728 

0*78 

994*0 

12*66 

0*22 X l(ri**2 

0*470 

0*609 

5*47 

0*0931 

0*77 

1009*0 

12*91 

0*12x10-12 

0*850 

0*920 

5*85 

0*157 

0*75 


(h) 

[OH'l 

(0 

[ Free 
NaOH] 

U) 

[Com¬ 

bined 

NaOH] 

{k) 
cc. of 
combined 
NaOH. 
10A- 

(0 

Equivs. 
of com¬ 
bined 

(»)) 

(w) 

=K„/[H*] 

= LOH']/y 


~j x c 

NaOH 

loK a/( 1 - a) 

pt 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0*00124 

0*00135 

0*0033 

0*0164 

— 

— 

— 

0*00367 

0*00398 

0*0067 

0*0339 

0*029 

-f 1*51 

13*03 

0*00786 

0*00893 

0*0094 

0*0479 

0*053 

-i-1*25 

13*10 

0*0110 

0*0125 

0*0119 

0*0609 

0*076 

+ 1*09 

13*09 

0*0151 

0*0176 

0*0139 

0*0712 

0092 

-f-0-99 

13*13 

0*0275 

0*0355 

0*0183 

0*096 

0*125 

+ 0*84 

13*24 

0*0393 

0*0504 

0*0224 

0*120 

0*176 

+ 0*67 

13*23 

0*0500 

0*0650 

0*0281 

0*164 

0*230 

+ 0*52 

13*18 

0*0916 

0*122 

0*035 

0*209 

0*322 

+ 0*32 

13*23 


* In view of the fact that specimens of arginine base may contain variable amoiuits of water of 
hydration and possibly also traces of combined acid the following method was adopted to convert 
actual amounts of HCl or NaOH added into true equivalents of HCl or NaOH, i.e, equivalents 
corrected for normality of the arginine preparation. The pjj values (ordinates) were plotted against 
the HOI (or NaOH) actually added (abscissae), and the scale for the abscissae was then inserted 
as equivalents, so as y> show exactly one unit between the two well marked points of inflection 
which occur at about 6 and 11, representing monohydrochloride and free base respectively. The 
values on this scale of equivalents are used in the above table. 

The specimen of argiiune on which the above results were obtained gave on combustion: 
N=:30*2 % (by titration, 4 x amino-N = 31-6 %; theory for CflHi 40 aN 4 ^32*18). 

A duplicate titration curve was determined upon a second specimen of arginine, derived from 
the same source (Hoflmann la Hooho), and gave closely concordant values (not shown). 

A specimen of “arginine” obtained from Pfanstiehl on the other hand, although described as 
of 100 % purity, required only 81*3 % of the theoretical amount of HCl to titrate one group; gave 
irregular Pk curves; and on analysis showed 0=38-47 %, H = 7-d0 %, N=:26-57 % (theoretical 
for CeHi408N4: 0=41*34%, H=810%, N=32*18%). Its titration values are therefore 
neglected. 
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2. Formaldehyde titrations. 

Titration curves were also determined in the presence of formaldehyde 
(Fig. 1), for this technique enables one to determine which of the values 
relate to the amino- and which to the carboxyl groups and hence in any given 
case to obtain direct evidence [Harris, 1928, 1929] for or against the zwitterion 
formula—for which only indirect evidence had previously been available. The 
method, already applied by Harris to certain other amino-acids, rests on the 
following considerations. \ATien formaldehyde is added to a simple base, the 
production of any methylene derivative, in equihbrium with the base, results 
in a diminution of the apparent basic strength, which is shown by a fall in the 
Pk value of the titration curve. Titration curves of acids on the other hand are, 
in general, naturally not affected by formaldehyde. Now when we titrate 
amino-acids, peptides or the like in formaldehyde we find that we get a number 
of jOk values shifted (towards diminished basicity) equal to the number of 
amino-groups in the molecule; and virtually no shift occurs in those remaining 
7)k values corresponding with the carboxyl groups. For example, glutamic 
acid, or reduced glutathione [Piric and Pinhcy, 1929], show two stationary and 
one shifted values, lysine one stationary and two shifted, glycine one 
stationary and one shifted, and so on. The shifted values in the amino-acid 
must clearly relate to the amino-groups for the following reasons. (1) In 
general, with mixtures of simple acids and bases of known ^k values it is 
always the basic and not the acid groups which arc so shifted. (2) In ampho¬ 
lytes again, as just indicated, the number of values shifted is equal to the 
number of amino-groups in the molecule and the number not shifted to the 
carboxyls. (3) If the contrary view were taken {l.e. that the shifted cinve re¬ 
lated to a carboxyl group and the unchanged to an amino-group) it would 
mean that formaldehyde causes no change in the measurable real basic; strength, 
a conclusion difficult to reconcile with the fact that the formaldehyde is added 
(in Sorensen titrations) with the express purpose of weakening this basicity ; 
it would also mean that there is an immense {e.g. 100,000 fold) increase in its 
true acid strength {i.e. in /i^, as opposed to A'a? the constant for an apparent 
acid group, as used in Harris’s early papers where this effect of formaldehyde 
was first described),—a ridiculous supposition, most strikingly so in the case 
of molecules like polypeptides where the distance of the amino- from the 
carboxyl group would preclude the possibility that any slight change in the 
former would appreciably influence the strength of the latter. (4) Lastly it 
may be added that in its formaldehyde titration curve glycine behaves in a 
manner exactly parallel with ammonium acetate (the analogue of the zwitterion 
or ‘‘internal ammonium salt”) and just contrary to a weak acid-weak base 
mixture (the analogue of the classical amino-acid formula). 

In the case of arginine the at 9*1 is due to an amino-group and that at 
2*2 to a carboxyl group, for we foimd that the former j^k was shifted by formal¬ 
dehyde in the direction of diminished basicity and the latter remained virtually 



2*0 T8 T6 1-4 1-2 1-0 0-8 0-C 0-4 0-2 0 0-2 0-4 0*6 0*8 1*0 

Equivalents (corrected for (1) HCl and NaOH blanks, and (2) molarity 
of arginine preparation 

Fig. 1. Acid-base combinalion curve of arginine. 

O Experimental at 23° in water. x Experimental at 17° in water. 

■— Theoretical curve drawn from pj^^=218, =9*09, =13*2 at 23°; or =2-17, 

iPk, ^ temperature shift in corresponds with the ^change 

in the r alue of end is assigned to a basic (amino) group with a small temperature coefficient 
for its Zb* while pj^^ is assigned to the carboxyl group with a Za having similarly a relatively small 
temperature coefficient. 

. ^ Titration in formaldehyde (0-26 %) at 17°. With formaldehyde there is no appreciable 
shift in the curve but considerable upward shift in the pj^^ curve (increasing with further 

additions of formaldehyde). It is therefore concluded that the latter relates to a basic (amino) 
group, the basicity of which is weakened in presence of formaldehyde; and the former to the 
carboxyl group, since it is found in general that the true acidity of carboxyl and similar groups is 
not appreciably af^cted by HGHO. . 
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unchanged. The values 9-1 and 2*2 are of the same order as those found for 
the amino- and carboxyl groups respectively in other a-amino-acids, and this 
of course is an additional argument in favour of our assignment. One concludes 
therefore that the at 13-14 is due to the very strongly basic guanidine group, 
an assumption which is further confirmed by a direct titration curve which we 
have carried out on free guanidine base itself, from which we find that its 
dissociation constant is no less in magnitude but in fact somewhat larger even 
than that which we have assigned for the combined guanidine group of 
arginine. 


3. Mcuphitude of p^ temperature shifts. 

We have obtained yet further evidence supporting the above assignment, 
along somewhat novel lines, as follows. When titrations with the hydrogen 
electrode are carried out at several slightly differing temperatures, that curve 
which relates to the carboxyl group in the amino-acid {e.g. in glycine) shows no 
appreciable shift; that is, the pk value has a small temperature coefficient. 
But, on the other hand, the titration curve for the amino-group shows a con¬ 
siderable shift with temperature, the magnitude of the shift depending mainly 
on the comparatively large change in the value of pKw^ ^'’hich of course enters 
into the hydrogen ion equation for a base, but not an acid; hence the magnitude 
of the real basic constant, calculated by subtracting pk ‘‘pk^B ) 

from the value for p^^ at the temperature in question, is, like the real acid 
constant, little affected by small temperature changes. 

In general, the combination curve of a basic group will show less change 
with temperature when plotted on the OH than on the H scale, while that of 
an acid group will show less change with temperature when plotted on the H 
than on the OH scale; provided always that the temperature coefficient for 
the Pk;^ (orp^o) small compared with that for Pkw- reverse would be 
true were the temperature coefficients greater than that for p^w* 

For a base == ?Kw “ Pkb - I®? i “„ . 

or i^KB + logj“^ .-i. 

For an acid = p^^ 4- log ^ ^ .1, 

or Pon = - log j ^ .2. 

That is, p^^ with its appreciable temperature coefficient is involved in Equa¬ 
tion 1, but not 2 for bases, and in Equation 2 but not 1 for acids. These re¬ 
lations between titration curve temperature shifts and temperature coefficient 
of dissociation constants will be discussed in detail in a later paper. 

^ For the purpose of the present treatment we are adopting the classical, pi*e-Br 0 n 8 ted formu¬ 
lation of base-acid equilibrium. 
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In the case of arginine the first HCl curve is shifted just as is the NaOH 
curve with glycine; but the second HCl curve is not appreciably shifted. We 
assume therefore that the first HCl curve (pkj relates to a basic group. Its 
Pk value, if expressed as a constant, would show a relatively large shift 
with temperatme; whereas expressed as a constant (Pkb 
it shows only a relatively negligible temperature shift. On the other hand, the 
value pki expressed as an acid constant shows little change with temperature: 
we accordingly assume, in further confirmation of the earlier evidence given 
above that it relates to an acid group. In the case of pkg there is a significant 
increase with lowering of temperature, so that we have here again additional 
evidence for relating it to a basic group. 


Table V. Zwitterion constants for arginine. 


Temp. 

Pk 

PKa 


(17^ 

217 

217) 

— 

CO 

o 

2-18 

2-18i 

— 

(17'’ 

929 

_ 

4-88 (=14-17-9‘29)) 

123^^ 

9*09 

— 

4-87 ( = 13-9()-9-09) i 


Our conclusions may be summarised and compared with Simms’s, as 
follows. 


Table VI. p;^ values^ of arginine. 



Birch and Harris 

Simms 


concentration = 0-1 N 

.A. . 


Gnandine group 
a-AminO‘group 
Carboxyl group 

temp. = 23° temp. = 17° 
13-2 >13-2 

9-09 9-29 

2-18 2-17 

8-15 

9'64 

2-29 


II. Histidinb. 



Similar methods were applied to histidine, and details and results are 
appended below. 

It will be noticed that the titration curve includes a second group titrating 
with acid at pk not shown by Hirsch. 

Since this work was concluded Schmidt et ah [1929] have published values 
for histidine which are iii excellent agreement with our figures, although these 
authors express the NaOH and second HCl curves as and k^ constants 
re^ctively while we have definitely established them as and Kj^ con¬ 
stants (from formaldehyde titrations, and a comparison of the magnitude of 
the temperature shift; see Fig. 2). pk^ (first HCl curve) remains a basic group, 
and no doubt relates to the iminazole group. 

^ A is used throughout for the apparent or titration constant, and is not neoessarlly exactly 
identical with the true dissociation constant of the formal classical definition. and denote 
the titration coasetants eicpressed in the zwitterion mode, or the constants of true aoidi and hases: 
and ki, denote the constants of apparent acids and bases. 
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Table VII. Titration of histidine monohydrochloride hydrate with NaOH at 23°. 


Hofmann la Roche specimen; 0*1047 g. dissolved in 6 cc. of CO^-free water, 
to make decimolar solution, and titrated with 1*08 N NaOH. 




cc. of NaOH, 

NaOH in 



E.M.F. 


1*08 N 

equivalents 

log a/{l ~a) 


477*0 

3*94 

0*000 

0*000 

0*00 


527*5 

4*80 

0*028 

0*060 

+ 1*19 

5*99 

545*0 

5*10 

0*048 

0*104 

+ 0*93 

6*03 

557*5 

5*31 

0*076 

0*164 

+ 0*71 

6*02 

568*0 

5*49 

0*108 

0*234 

+ 0*51 

6*00 

577*0 

5*64 

0*148 

0*320 

+ 0*33 

5*97 

587*0 

5*81 

0*190 

0*410 

+ 0*16 

6*97 

597*0 

5*98 

0*234 

0*506 

-0*01 

5*97 

600*0 

6*03 

0*256 

0*554 

-0*09 

6*94 

605*0 

6*12 

0*278 

0*602 

-0*18 

5*94 

616*0 

6*30 

0*324 

0*700 

-0*37 

5*93 

632*5 

6*68 

0-376 

0*812 

-0*63 

5*95 

642*0 

6*75 

0*400 

0*864 

— 

_ 

649*0 

6*88 

0*422 

0*912 

_ 

_ 

666*5 

7*16 

0*447 

0*966 

— 

_ 

685*0 

7*48 

0*470 

0*016 

— 

— 

700*0 

7*74 

0*488 

0*058 

+ 1*21 

8*95 

713*5 

7*97 

0*506 

0*094 

+ 0*98 

8*95 

725*5 

8*17 

0*532 

0*150 

+ 0*75 

8*92 

737*5 

8*38 

0*562 

0*216 

+ 0*56 

8*94 

746*0 

8*52 

0*692 

0*280 

+ 0*41 

8*93 

757*0 

8*71 

0*630 

0*360 

+ 0*25 

8*96 

768*5 

8*91 

0*678 

0*464 

+ 0*06 

8*97 

774*5 

9*01 

07(H) 

0*512 

- 0*02 

8*99 

780-0 

9*11 

0*728 

0*572 

-0*12 

8*99 

794*0 

9 34 

0*782 

0*690 

- 0*35 

8*99 

809*0 

9*60 

0*832 

0*798 

- 0*59 

9*01 

818*0 

9*75 

0*860 

0*858 

-0*77 

S-98 

835*0 

10-12 

0*892 

0*926 

— 

_ 

863*0 

10*34 

0*918 

0*980* 

_ 

_ 

877*0 

10*75 

0*932 

1*(H)2* 

— 

_ 

894*0 

11*04. 

0*944 

1*026* 

— 

— 


• Contacted for blank. 


Table VIII. Titration of histidine monohydrochlorule hydrate vdlh HCl at 23 \ 


Hoffmann la Koche 8}K;oimcn: 0*1047 g. dissolved in o ce, of ('Og-free water, 
to make decimolar solution, and titrated with 1*0 N HCl. 




(<!) 



(£7) 



CC. of 

d) 


y corre¬ 

00 

dA (C) 

.Y HCl 

Total 

(/) 

sponding 

E.M.F. 

Ph [H-] 

added 

vol. [HClJ-t//<;+0*l 

wilii/ 

477*0 

3*90 0*0001 

0(HK> 

5-lH) 

0*1000 

0-74 

431*0 

3-17 0*(K)07 

0*024 

5*02 

0-1044 

0 74 

413*0 

2*86 0(>014 

0048 

5-05 

0-1095 

0*74 

399*0 

2-63 0-0023 

0078 

5*08 

0-1138 

0*74 

387*5 

2*43 0 0040 

0*116 

5-12 

0-1203 

0*73 

378*0 

2*27 0*0054 

0*162 

5-l(i 

0*1284 

0*73 

368*0 

2-09 0-0081 

0224 

5-22 

0-1392 

0*73 

358*5 

1-93 0-012 

0*290 

5-29 

0-1495 

0-72 

350*0 

1*79 0*016 

0*358 

5*36 

0*1601 

0*72 

(0 

ikci cc. 

ik) 

. of com- 

«) 

Equivs. of 



[HCl free] 

combined] bined HCl, 

combined 

(m) 

(») 


=/-i !*()*¥ =jfxe 

HCl 

log a/(l - a) 

'J\ 

—, 

0*1000 

0*500 

0*000 

— 

— 

0*0009 

0-1035 

0*520 

0-040 

- 1*38 

1*79 

0*0019 

0*1077 

0*544 

0*088 

-1*02 

1*84 

0*0031 

0*1107 

0*664 

0*128 

-0-83 

1*80 

0*0055 

0*1148 

0*688 

0*176 

-0*67 

1*76 

0*0074 

0*1210 

0*624 

0*248 

-0*48 

1-79 

0*0111 

0*1281 

0*669 

0*338 

-0-29 

1-80 

0*0167 

0*1328 

0*703 

0*406 

-0*17 

1-76 

0*0222 

0*1379 

0*739 

0*478 

-0*04 

1*75 
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Equivalents (corrected for HCl and NaOH blanks) added to histidine monohydrochloride hydrate 
Fig. 2. Acid-base combination curve of histidine. 

O Experimental (23°). 

— Theoretical curve for values at 1-78, 5-97, 8*97, At a lower temperature, viz. 17°, 

and values were notably increased and therefore are assigned to basic groups. By analogy 
with all the a-amino-acids, the at about 9— i.e, —no doubt relates to the a-amino-group and 

hence the py. at 6—i.e. -relates to the iminazole group. Formaldehyde titration, again, con¬ 
firms the assignment of py^^ to the carboxyl and p^^ and py^ to basic groujis. 

• •• Formaldehyde titration readings, with theoretical py^ cuiwes. 

-Curve given by Hirsch showing only one acid and one basic group each possessing 

different py^ values from the above, and with no point of inflection at about p^ 7*5. 


Table IX. p* values for histidine. 

Calculated by 


Temp. 

Harris [1923, 1] 
from l^nitz's 
ooaductivity 

Hirsch 

Simms 

Schmidt, 
Appleman 
and Kirk 

Birch and 

measurementa 

[1924] 

[1928] 

[1929] 

Harris 


25° 

oc 

0 

25° ? 

25° 

23° 

Pk, 

1-7 

— 

1*46 

1*82 

1*78 

% 

5*8 

6‘32 

6-06 

601 

6*97 

Pk. 

8*7 

7*74 

9*41 

917 

8*97 



SUMMABY. 




L The Pic value 8*15 given by Simms for the guanidine group in arginine, 
on the basis of which he postulated the existence of a “preargiuine” group in 
proteins, is widely'divergent from a value, viz. = oa. 13 to 14, previously 
deduced (1) by one of us from titration readings and Kanitz’s conductivity ds-ta, 
and (2) electrometrically by Hunter and Borsook. 
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An accurate redetermination has given us the three constants, 13, 9*09 
and 2*18 (t — 23*^, ()•! A), in good agreement with earlier values. 

It is shown, by Harris’s formaldehyde titration technique, and by a new 
method involving measurement of the shift of with temperature, that the 
first of these relates to the guanidine group, the second to an amino-group 
and the third to the carboxyl group. That is, the magnitude of the guanidine 
group’s dissociation constant as determined by us is 100,000 times greater 
than that given by Simms. 

2. Since the titration curve of histidine was originally reported by one of 
us to consist of three components, whilst Hirsch described two only, a 
redetermination has been made which gives the three pk values 8*95, 5*98 and 
1*78 (at 23"^ and 0*1 A'); the first relates to the amino-, the second to the 
iminazole and the third to the carboxyl group. 
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OBITUARY NOTICES. 

THORBURN BRAILSFORD ROBERTSON (1884-^1930). 

Thokburn Brailsford Robertson, Professor of Biochemistry and General 
Physiology at the University of Adelaide, and Director of the Animal Nutrition 
Laboratory of the Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search, died from pneumonia at Glenelg, South Australia, on the 18th January, 
1930, 

Biological science has lost, in Robertson, one of its most brilliant and 
energetic exponents. It is impossible, in a short note, to discuss the many 
problems which at dijfferent times absorbed his interest. He was one of those 
vigorous, fearless thinkers who seem to be entirely free from the inhibitions 
which restrain most of us in narrow paths of scientific eiujuiry. 

His magnificent courage and imagination led him into every aspect of 
biology which presented problems to his consciousness. Perhaps he attempted 
more than he could possibly expect to accomplish. His industry was pro¬ 
digious and his output was remarkable, for he suffered ill health throughout 
his life and died at the comparatively early age of 40. 

His work in recent years has been mainly concerned with the general 
problem of growth, but he had unusually broad interests and his publications 
covered a great variety of subjects. The first investigation on which he worked 
intensively was the physical chemistry of the proteins. He was a pioneer in 
this field and was one of the first workers to show that protein chemistry 
was amenable to (juantitativn^ treatment. The value of his early experimental 
work on the binding power of proteins for bases has been recognised on all 
sides, though his theoretical conceptions on the nature of protein salts failed 
to gain adherents. The problem of growth in all its aspects was liis next chief 
interest, but he never suffered mental confinement in any one compartment 
of science. He went without hesitation into all phases of general physiology. 
At the time of his death he was working hard at animal nutrition, as Director 
of the Waite Research Institute at Adelaide, and his contributions to the 
biochemical aspects of sheep farming in Australia promise to be of con¬ 
siderable economic significance for the Dominion. 

He was a fluent, lucid and inspiring wTiter. His textbook of Biochemistr}' 
is unique in the success with wliieh the subject matter is conveyed to the 
reader through the personality of its author. This book was written in two 
or three months with practically no reference to notes or books, and differs 
as widely as possible from the usual compilations whi(‘h serve the purpose of 
textbooks. It is not only one of the most readable, but also one of the most 
stimulating works on the subject. 

Among his voluminous scientific writings are many which deal with the 
social relations of science, and no pen has more eloquently expressed the 
claims of the history of science to a place among the humanities. He once 

Bioobem. 1930 xxiv 37 
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wrote a fascinating description of human biochemistry for little children 
under the intriguing title of the Universe and the Mayonnaise. 

Robertson had a most attractive personality, and was beloved by his 
colleagues in California, Toronto and Adelaide. Like all strong characters he 
made enemies, but never among his close associates. His originality of mind 
made him a stimulating colleague, and to his students he was as gracious as 
he was inspiring. 

His enthusiasm was communicated to those around him, and his return 
to Adelaide in 1919 to succeed Sir Edward Stirling in the Chair of Physiology 
was followed by an expansion of interest in scientific research, not only in 
Adelaide but throughout the Dominion. Robertson founded the Australian 
Journal of Experimental Biology and Medical Science^ to which he was a 
frequent contributor. 

Robertson’s main service to science was in the realm of ideas. His practical 
work was of lesser significance, but in almost every direction in which his 
imagination led him he either contributed new conceptions or reoriented 
prevailing ideas. 

Biochemistry at this period has an abundance of practical workers, but 
a dearth of vision. Men of Robertson’s rare quality can ill be spared. 

H. w. 


ROBERT LAUDER MACKENZIE WALLIS (1886-1929). 

Mackenzie Wallis was a Cambridge man, a scholar of Downing College, 
with a first class in the Natural Science Tripos, Part I. His first appointment 
was that of Lecturer in Chemical Physiology at Cardiff and his second that 
of Demonstrator in Chemical Pathology at St Bartholomew’s Hospital. Soon 
after the war began Mackenzie Wallis went to India with the rank of Captain, 
where he remained to the end of the war. On his return in 1919 he was 
appointed Lecturer in Chemical Pathology at St Bartholomew’s in succession 
to Sir A. E. Garrod, and in the same year he was awarded the M.D. degree 
at Cambridge for a thesis which gained him the Horton-Smith Prize. In 1921 
he was appointed Chemical Pathologist to the Hospital. 

Slackenzie Wallis was a hard worker; he organised the new and rapidly 
growing department of Chemical Pathology at St Bartholomew’s and carried 
out a great mass of routing work in this subject himself, and supervised the 
work of others. The experience he gained in this way was placed at the service 
of his colleagues and of many others who were glad to avail themselves of it. 
He was constantly engaged on research in Chemical Pathology and the results 
of this work will be found in various clinical journals. Mackenzie Wallis was 
a genial and charming man, always ready to impart his knowledge to others 
-and as ready to learn from others: his death on April Ist, 1929, at the* age of 
43 years, was a severe blow to his many friends at St Bartholomew^’s Hospital 
and elsewhere. w. H. h. 



LXIV. THE REDUCTION OF METHYLENE 
BLUE IN MILK. 

THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT. 

By HUGH ROBINSON WHITEHEAD. 

From the Dairy Refiearch Institute, Massey Agricidtnral College, 
Vnixmsity of Neiv Zealand. 

{Reeei'ved March 27th, 1930.) 

Three types of reaction which wall bring about the reduction of methylene 
blue added to milk have been known for a considerable time and have been 
utilised in various ways. 

(i) Schardinger [1902] has shown that milk contains an enzyme which is 
able to catalyse the reduction of methylene blue in the presence of an aldehyde. 
Trommsdorff [1909] has proved that the enzyme is a constituent of the milk 
itself, and is independent of micro-organisms. Other observers have shown 
that aldehydes may be replaced by xanthine, and metliylene blue by nitrates. 
Hence the reaction is now recognised as a typical oxidation-reduction in which 
hydrogen donator and hydrogen acceptor are enabled to interact through the 
presence of an enzyme or catalyst. 

(ii) Milk which has been heated for a short time to a temperature over 
100^^' will bring about the decoloration of methylene blue. The mechanism of 
this reaction has not yet been definitely established. The possibility of enzyme 
action is of course excluded. Barthel [1925] considers that an oxidation- 
reduction occurs in which citrate acts as hydrogen donator, methylene blue 
as hydrogen acceptor, and some inorganic constituent of milk as catalyst. 
Schwartz [1929], how^ever, has brought forward evidence in favour of the 
theory that hydrolytic products of the milk proteins, probably those con¬ 
taining sulphydryl groups, are the reducing agents. 

(iii) Milk containing living bacteria will decolorise methylene blue. The 
reaction in this instance is caused by an enzyme associated with the micro¬ 
organisms, and most probably is an oxidation-reduction in which the methylene 
blue acts as a hydrogen acceptor. The corresponding oxidation, which occurs 
simultaneously, must be a reaction which supplies energy for the growth of 
the organisms. Clark, Cohen, and Gibbs [1928] have shown that a reaction 
takes place in the absence of methylene blue, and that the dye, if present 
only in small quantity, is merely an indicator of reducing potential, analogous 
to an indicator of hydrogen ion concentration. Milk has therefore no 
specific function in the reaction, but is merely the source of substances suitable 
for the supply of energy to bacteria. 


37—2 
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The third reaction has been used for many years as a means of deter¬ 
mining the degree of contamination of market milk supplies, and it was while 
applying it for this purpose that the observation was made that light has a 
significant effect on the progress of the decoloration of methylene blue in 
milk. Some samples of milk to which methylene blue had been added were 
incubated in a water-bath with glass sides, designed to facilitate observation 
of the tubes. All the samples gave unexpectedly short reduction times 
averaging 2 to 3 hours. On repeating the test with the same samples of 
milk, but using an ordinary metal water-bath, many of the samples took 
more than 7 hours to reduce. Sunlight evidently had influenced the progress 
of the decoloration. 

So far as can be ascertained, there is no reference in the literature on 
methylene blue reduction in milk to any observation of the effect of light. 
Clark, Cohen and Gibbs [1928] have observed an oxidising effect of ultra¬ 
violet light on methylene white in aqueous solution, and Webster, Hill and 
Eidinow [1924] have used the decoloration of methylene blue in the presence 
of acetone for measuring the intensity of ultra-violet light. The latter reaction 
is said to be due to the decomposition of the acetone with the formation of 
reducing substances. 

Experiments were devised in an attempt to find an explanation of the 
mechanism of the process in milk. It was necessary first to determine whether 
an enzyme of the milk or of the contaminating organisms was concerned in 
the reaction. Reductase tests were set up in duplicate with fresh milk and 
some of the same milk heated for half an hour in a boiling water-bath. One 
series was incubated in water at 37° in a thin-walled glass vessel exposed to 
bright sunlight, and the other series was incubated in darkness. The tubes 
which were not exposed to sunlight retained the blue colour for more than 
7 hours. In the series exposed to sunlight there was very little difference 
between the heated and unheated milk samples. They showed decoloration 
in times which varied from half an hour to several hours, according to the 
intensity of the sunlight. Usually the heated milk samples were decolorised 
in rather shorter time than the corresponding unheated samples, but this 
was not always the case, and probably the difference was due to the loss of 
dissolved oxygen brought about by heating, and the varying degree of subse¬ 
quent aeration. In every instance the lower part of the tube was the first to 
lose the blue colour and the decoloration progressed upwards. There was 
always a blue ring left at the top of the tube and on dull days the decoloration 
was never complete in the upper half of the milk. In particularly intense 
sunlight the decoloration proceeded until there was merely a blue ring at the 
milk surface. Thereafter the blue colour was slowly regenerated in the upper 
part of the tube, and sometimes reached halfway down the milk column after 
several hours. In some experiments a layer of liquid paraffin was super¬ 
imposed on the milk to avoid any influence of atmospheric oxygen, but With 
heated milk no difference was observed. In unheated milk decoloration 
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occurred a little more rapidly when the milk was covered with paraffin, but 
the differences were hardly significant. This is in accord with the findings of 
Thornton and Hastings [1929] that diffusion of atmospheric oxygen into milk 
is much too slow to affect the reductase test. The number of bacteria in the 
milk seemed to have no bearing on the phenomenon in unheated milk, so 
long as the reduction caused by the organisrus was sufficiently delayed, so 
that it was not superimposed on the light effect. In some experiments milk 
was obtained with sterile precautions directly from the cow into a sterile 
flask and the test was performed immediately. The results were exactly the 
same as those obtained with milk several hours old. This rules out the possi¬ 
bility that some heat-stable substance produced by bacterial action is necessary 
for the reaction. 

It is evident therefore that the reaction takes place between some chemical 
constituent of the milk and methylene blue under the influence of sunlight, 
or that some reaction takes place in the milk itself whi(‘h produc*-es a reducing 
potential sufficient to reduce methylene blue. In the latter case the dye 
would be acting merely as an indicator of the oxidation-reduction potential ; 
in the former case it would be (essential to the progress of the reaction. 
Electrometric measurements of the oxidation-reduction potential in the 
presence and the absence of the dye will be necessary to decide which explana¬ 
tion is correct. 

Ill a consideration of the substances in milk which may be concerned in 
the reaction, the milk-fat attracted attention, for it is well known that some 
of the unsaturated fats in cream undergo oxidation more readily in the 
presence of light. To determine, whether the fat was responsible for the re¬ 
ducing action, milk was run through a centrifugal separator and reductase 
tests were performed on the original milk and on the se})arateyl milk. In 
bright sunlight the tubes containing separated milk suffered no decoloration, 
whereas the whole milk tubes became colourless as usual in a longer or shorter 
time, depending on the intensity of the light. The blue sometimes paled 
temporarily in separated milk, but returned in an hour or two to its full 
depth. A layer of liquid paraffin on the milk again had no effect, so that the 
greater ease of diffusion of oxygen into separated milk could not be the 
explanation of the absence of decoloration. The substance necessary for the 
reaction must be a constituent of the cream. 

As a further test of the fat oxidation hj"j)othesis some experiments were 
carried out in which salts of known fatty acids were added to separated milk 
in an endeavour to replace the substance which reacts with methylene blue. 
The sodium salts of palmitic and oleic acids were chosen as representatives 
of the saturated and unsaturated types. Clear-cut differences were imme¬ 
diately observed in reductase tests incorporating these substances and sepa¬ 
rated milk. The sodium palmitate had no effect within 7 hours, while the 
sodium oleate induced reduction in a short time in sunlight and had no effect 
in darkness. This seems strong evidence in favour of the theory that the 
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reduction of methylene blue in milk under the influence of sunlight is an 
oxidation-reduction phenomenon in which unsaturated fats are oxidised and 
methylene blue acts as hydrogen acceptor. The occasional return of colour in 
strong sunlight in the top layers of milk where fat is collecting may possibly 
be due to an autoxidation of the oxidised fats resulting in a final oxidation- 
reduction potential sufficient partly to re-oxidise the methylene blue. Further 
evidence would be needed on this point. 

Further work is projected in which the phenomenon will be examined in 
a more quantitative manner with the aid of a quartz mercury-vapour lamp, 
for it seems most probable that the active agent is ultra-violet light and that 
more powerful effects will be observed than with sunlight acting through one 
or two layers of glass. The phenomenon has obvious practical importance in 
connection with the keeping qualities of butter-fat in the presence of hydrogen 
acceptors. 

Experimental. 

In all reductase tests 20 cc. of milk were measured into a 6" by test- 
tube and 1 cc. of methylene blue solution was added. The dye solution was 
prepared from tablets supplied by Blauenfeldt and Tvede, Copenhagen, for 
the purpose of determining the bacterial reduction of methylene blue in 
market milk. The final concentration of dye in the milk was about 1 in 
100,000. The tubes used had been previously sterilised and when the tubes 
were inverted to mix the contents, the operator’s finger was washed with 
alcohol on each occasion. The samples were exposed to sunlight by immersing 
them in water at 37^ in a thin beaker set close to the laboratory w^indow\ 

T/ie effect of sunlight on methylene blue reduction in hen.ted and 
unheated whole fnilk. 

was measuied into test-tubes some oi vrliich were immersed in a 
boiling water-batb ior bali an hour. The heated samples were thereafter 
cooled in water and inverted several times to aerate the milk to a moderate 
degree. Methylene blue w^as added to all the tubes and one set was incubated 
exposed to sunlight while a control set was incubated in darkness. 


Table L Times of decoloration in hours. 



Jh the light 

_ ^ _ 

In the dark 

_ _ 

Bright day 
Bright day 

Bull day 

Bull day 
Bright day 

r .. 

Vnheated milk 
2 25 

1-5 

j 15 

»(only i decol.) 

' ^ 

(only -i deed.) 
1-5 

Heated milk 

1*75 

0^5 

1-5 } 

(only i decol.) / 

^ 1 

(only k decol.)} 

1*76 

f - 

Unheatod milk 

All over 7 

»« 

-N 

Heated milk 
All over 7 

»» 

ff 

»* 


The above results are typical of many observations. On dull days the 
decoloration usnally progressed no farther when the lower half of the milk 
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column was colourless. The variation between unheated and heated milks is 
probably accounted for by different degrees of aeration. The time of de¬ 
coloration may also vary with different milks. 


The effect of sunlight on fnethylene blue reduction in whole and 
separated milk. 

Milk was run through a sterilised centrifugal separator and both the 
original milk and the separated milk were used for reductase tests. Both 
milks were used in the heated and unheated states and in some tubes a layer 
of liquid paraffin was added. Bacteriological tests on the milk before and 
after separation showed that no measurable contamination had taken place. 


lable II. Times of decoloration in hours, in the light. 


Bright day 

Whole 

milk 

2 

Whole 

milk 

+ paraffin 

or> 

Dull day 


2 

Bull day 

(only i 
decol.) 

4 

(only i 
decol.) 

4 

Bright day 

(only i 
decol.) 

1 

(only i 
decol,) 

Bright day 

Id 

--- 


Whole 

Whole 

milk 

Sepa¬ 

milk 

heated 

rated 

heated 

-f paraffin 

milk 

Od 

05 

>7 

1-5 

3-5 

>7 

(only ^ 
deool.) 

4 

(only i 
decol.) 

4 

>7 

(only 4 
deool.) 

(only 4 
decol.) 

>7 

— 

— 

>7 


Sepa¬ 

Sepa¬ 

Sepa¬ 

rated 

rated 

rated 

milk 

milk 

milk 

heated 

-f paraffin 

heated 

-f pai’affin 

>7 

>7 

>7 

>7 

>7 

>7 

>7 

>7 

>7 


All the controls incubated in darkness were not decolorised in 7 hours. 
The difference between whole milk and separated milk was always clear cut 
and it is evident that diffusion of atmospheric oxygen has no appreciable etfect. 


The effect of the add ition of salts offatty acids to separated milk. 

Milk was freed from fat as previously described. Sodium oleate and 
sodium palmitate were added in amounts of approximately 0-5 g. to different 
tubes of whole and separated milk, and partially dissolved by gentle shaking. 
Reductase tests were set up as before. 


Table IIL Times of decoloration in hours, in the light. 


Bright day 
Blight day 




Whole 

Whole 

Separated 

Sepataied 



milk 

milk 

milk 

n\ilk 

Whole 

Separated 




-t-Na 

milk 

luilk 

oleate 

palmitate 

oleate 

palmitate 


>7 

1 

1-25 

0-5 

>7 


>7 


— 

15 

>7 


All the controls incubated in darkness were not decolorised in 7 hours. 
These are typical of several experiments on similar lines. There is thus strong 
evidence that an unsaturated acid such as oleic acid can replace some con¬ 
stituent of the cream in this reaction with methylene blue. 
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Summary. 

1. Methylene blue added to fresh milk of good quality is reduced in a 
short time in the presence of sunlight at 37^. In darkness at 37^^ no de¬ 
coloration occurs within 7 hours. 

2. The reaction in sunlight is not due to an enzyme, for it proceeds equally 
well in milk which has been heated to 100° for 30 minutes. 

3. Milk from which the fat has been removed by centrifugal separation 
no longer gives the reaction, but the activity of the milk can be restored by 
an addition of sodium oleate. Sodium palmitate has not a similar action. 

4. It is suggested that sunlight catalyses an oxidation-reduction reaction 
in which unsaturated fats are oxidised and methylene blue is reduced. 
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LXV. THE TRACES OF COMBUSTIBLE GASES 
IN HUMAN EXPIRED AIR. 

By THOMAS RICHARD PARSONS. 

From the Laboratory of Zoophysiology, University of Copenhagen. 

{Received April 9th, 1930.) 

The stimuluH to the preRent investigation was furnishecl by the observations 
of Campbell [1929], who showed that the gases present in the peritoneal 
cavities of animals may contain as much hydrogen (produced by intestinal 
putrefaction) as corresjxinds to a tension of the order of 20 mm. Hg. Some 
of this hydrogen must dissolve in the blood and later diffuse through the 
lungs into the expired air. The object of the experiments herein recorded 
has been to determine the extent to which such a transfer of hydrogen or 
other combustible gas takes place in the human subject, in order to decide 
whether this constitutes a factor necessary to be taken into consideration in 
the calculation of th(‘ total respiratory exchange from observations carried 
out with an open circuit respiration chamber. In using such an apparatus 
the \ olume of the ingoing air is calculated from the percentage of nitrogen 
in the outgoing air, the total amount of nitrogen being assumed to be unaltered 
during its passage through the chamber. But any hydrogen given off from 
the subject would be returned as unabsorbable gas, i.e. nitrogen, in the 
analysis of the outgoing air and would influence the calculation of the 
volume of air entering the cliarnber and so of the respiratory exchange* of the 
subject. 

The possibility of carrying out such an investigation depended on the 
circumstance that there w'as availalfle the gas analysis apparatus accurate to 
O'OOl % already described by Krogh [1920]. In using such an apparatus for 
the estimation of minute traces of combustible gases, two points of technique 
must be carefully observed. Firstly, the solubility of oxygen and nitrogen in 
the potash solution used for the COg absorption becomes a factor of very 
significant magnitude: in order to avoid errors from this source, it is usual 
to keep this potash solution saturated with air at the temperature of the 
apparatus, but this restricts the use of the apparatus to the analysis of gas 
mixtures not differing very appreciably in composition from atmospheric air. 
Then, secondly, it has already been shown [Krogh, 1919] that pure atmospheric 
air itself shows a just measurable diminution in volume amounting to about 
0*0006 cc. for each minute of exposure to the hot platinum wire of the com¬ 
bustion pipette—an effect that cannot be due to the presence of combustible 
gases in the atmosphere as it can be repeatedly obtained with the same sample 
of air. This means that there will never be an absolutely final end-point to a 
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combustion analysis; when all the combustible gases present have been burned, 
a further slight diminution of volume will always be obtainable on continuing 
the combustion. The diminution of volume due to this effect in pure air be¬ 
comes added to that due to the burning of any combustible gases that may be 
present. These considerations led to the adoption of the following technique. 

In order to have the maximum amount of hydrogen for measurement we 
analysed not the expired air as directly collected but air that had been re¬ 
breathed until its hydrogen tension had come into equilibrium with that in 
the blood. A simple closed circuit was used consisting of a pair of respiratory 
valves, a tower of loosely packed soda-lime and a Douglas bag. Into the 
latter there were drawn through a cotton-wool filter about 5 1. of outside air 
and to this was added enough oxygen from a cylinder to cover the estimated 
needs of the subject during the experiment. In this way the composition of 
the air in the bag at the end of the rebreathing period did not differ greatly 
from that of the atmosphere, and solubility errors did not enter into the 
analysis. It was found convenient to observe the volume of air in the bag 
by attaching a sheet of metal to its upper surface and connecting this by a 
thread to a simple lever: in this w^ay it vras easy to see the point at which 
all the added oxygen had been used up by the subject, which was the point 
at which the rebreathing was stopped. To ensure that the results were not 
being affected by possible contaminating traces of combustible gases, both 
the air and the oxygen used were passed slowly through about 6 cm. of red- 
hot wire-form CuO before being collected in the bag. As a further precaution 
in each experiment a control sample of air was withdrawn from the bag for 
analysis before the oxygen was added. It was also proved '♦^hat the rubber 
lining of the bag did not give off* any appreciable amount of combustible gas 
to air stored within it. Lastly, in order to avoid any possible formation of 
hydrogen by the action of moisture on oxidisable metals, no metal parts other 
than the heavily nickel-plated valves were used in the respiration circuit. 
Every effort was made to carry out the analyses as uniformly as possible. 
In all cases aiter a preliminary absorption of any COg present the gas was 
passed to and fro for 6 minutes (in three carefully measured periods of 
2 minutes) over the platinum wire of the combustion pipette heated to dull 
redness. After measurement of the resulting contraction a second CO 2 ab¬ 
sorption was carried out. 

Table I contains the results of duplicate determinations made in this way 
on control samples of atmospheric air collected and treated as mentioned in 
each case. It will be seen that these data confirm the former statement that 
in pure air for each minute of exposure to the hot wire shrinkage occurs to 
the extent of about 0*001 % of the original volume, but that the volume of 
the potash-absorbable product apparently formed is always less than twice 
the contraction on combustion. This indicates that, whatever its explanation, 
the phenomenon cannot be due to the presence of traces of carbon monoxide 
in the air analysed and this is confirmed by the observation that the effect 
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is equally well obtained with air that has been passed over red-hot copper 
oxide. 

Table 1. Control combustions tviih atmospheric air. 


X O'Ol % of volume taken 
for analysis (50 cc.) 





O^ntraction 

-> 

Subsequently 




on 6 mins. 

absorbed 

Date 

Material analysed 


combustion 

by KOH 

3. V 

Filtered outside air 


0'50 

0-85 




035 

0-80 

7. V 

Air after exposure to red-hot CtiO 

0-50 

0-50 




050 

065 

10. V 

Filt.ered outside air 


0'40 

MO 




0-50 

090 

10. V 

Air after storage in Douglas bag 0'5 hours 

0-70 

0*75 




0*05 

075 

13. V 

Air after storage in Douglas bag 3 days 

0-80 

100 




0'(>5 

1-00 

15. V 

Filtered laboratory air 


0'55 

005 



0-25 

0-55 

19. V 

P'ilteied outside air 


0-50 

0-55 

1. vi 

Filtert‘d outside air 


0-45 

0 75 

4. vi 

Air fn>ru compressed air supply after 

0-50 

0-85 


exposure to n*d hot CuO 





Table II. A nalyses 

of rebreathed air. 




^ O'Ol of volume taken for 




analysis (50 cc.) 




Contrac- 

Subse- 

'' 



tioii on 

ipicntly 




0 mins. 

absorbed 


Date 

Experiment and subject 

combustion 

by K(»H H, 

CH, 

30. iv 

Filtered air -i- 5 1, Oa- Relmjathed 
15 mins. Subject P. 

100 

I'OO 

0 (')5 " 

010 

2. V 

Filtert'id air 4* 5 1. Og. Rebreathed 

1-20 

1‘35 . 

0-55 


15 mins. Subject N, 

1-50 

140 

15. V 

Air 4 5 1. Oj 5 passed over red-hot CuO. 

4 75 

01«» ...o,, 

04Mi 


Kebreatiled 15 mins. Subject R. 

4 55 

O-TO 

18. V 

Air 4 5 1. Oj passed over retl-hot C\iO. 

1-90 

1-20 05 
100 "" 

0-55 


Rebreathed 15 mins. Subject P. 

2-00 

31. V 

Air 4 0 1. Ug passed over I'ed-hot C-uO. 

4-00 

185 

l (t0 ‘ ^ 

0-35 


Rebreathed 15 mins. Subject R. 

3tK) 

4, vi 

7-5 1. air 4 20 1. Og all ptissed over r<?d- 
hot CuO. Rebreathed 63 mins. 

2 15 
M5(?) 

0-30 

0-00 


Subject P, 

Turning now to the analyses of the rebreathed air recorded in Table II, 
it will be seen at once that the contractions on combustion and the subsequent 
amounts of absorption by potash arc invariably larger than with atmospheric 
air, indicating that traces of combustible gases are in fact expired by the 
human subject. The subjects used for these observations were all examined 
in the absorptive period either in the middle of the morning (Exps. 1, 2 and 4) 
or after lunch (remaining experiments). That these traces of expired com¬ 
bustible gases do not consist of carbon monoxide derived from tobacco smoke 
is evident from the fact that the highest figures were obtained with the 
subject R. who is a non-smoker. Prolongation of the rebreathing period from 
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15 minutes to 63 minutes as in the last experiment recorded led to no significant 
increase in the amount of combustible gas collected. 

In the last two columns of Table II the amounts of combustible gases in 
the rebreathed air have been calculated on the assumption that they consist 
of hydrogen and methane only. In making this calculation the contraction 
on combustion and subsequent absorption by potash obtained on the same 
day with a control sample of atmospheric air, collected as mentioned from 
the Douglas bag just before each experiment, were subtracted from the 
corresponding data obtained with the rebreathed air. 

In order to determine approximately the rate at which these gases are 
given off from the body, let us take the highest percentage of combustible gas 
obtained, namely the 2-80 x 0*01 % from the experiment of 15. v. This 
appears to be made up entirely of hydrogen. This percentage corresponds to 
a tension in moist air at body temperature of approximately 0*2 mm. Hg. 
Taking this as the same as the tension of hydrogen in the mixed venous blood, 
and assuming an average rate of blood flow through the lungs of 5 1. per 
minute and a solubility of hydrogen in blood equal to that in water under 
the same conditions, the amount of hydrogen carried to the lungs per minute 
works out to be 0*02 cc. But during a respiratory experiment on a human 
subject about 60 1. of air pass through the chamber per minute, so that if 
the blood gave off the whole of its hydrogen while passing through the lungs 
this would add only 1 part of inert gas to 3 x 10® parts of outgoing air— 
a change in composition that is about one-thirtieth of the smallest detectable 
by the most accurate technique yet devised. We may conclude with certainty, 
therefore, that, vrhatever may be the exact nature of these traces of com¬ 
bustible gases in human expired air, even if they were produced at 10 times 
the maximum rate here observed, they would be quite without influence on 
the results of the most accurate respiratory experiments that have so far 
been made. 

Summary. 

1. The slight shrinkage in volume when pure atmospheric air is submitted 
to combustion analysis is confirmed. This effect cannot be due to the presence 
of traces of ordinary combustible gases as it is obtained in air that has been 
passed over red-hot copper oxide. 

2. Air that has been rebreathed by a human subject contains traces of 
combustible gases in amounts that indicate a rate of production of about 
0-02 cc. per minute. This is far too small to be of significance in determinations 
of total respiratory exchange. 

It is a great pleasure to the author to acknowledge here the stimu¬ 
lating help of Professor Krogh during the carrying out, at his suggestion, of 
this investigation. 
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LXVI. THE INFLUENCE OF ARGININE UPON 
THE GROWTH RATE OF A TRANSPLANTABLE 
TUMOUR IN THE MOUSE. 
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(Vans Dunlop Scholar.) 

From the Animal Breedim/ Research Department, 

Edinburgh IJnivers ity. 

{Recmved March 13th, 1930.) 

Research in nutrition has shown that the various amino-acids differ among 
themscdves in respect of their relative importance in relation to growth in the 
immature animal, and to maintenance of weight in the adult [Mitchell and 
Hamilton, 1929). 

The results of Ackroyd and Hopkins [191GJ provided evidence that arginine 
and histidine are interconvertible in the body, and that th(' presence of one or 
th<‘ other is essential for the processes of growth; that arginine is necessary for 
the maintenance of weight had been demonstrated by Geiling [1917] in the 
mouse. Confirmation of the indispensability of histidine was obtained by Rose 
and Cox [1924], but they reported that arginine, as a dietary constituent, was 
without effect on weight; similar results were recorded by Rose and Cook 
[1925]. The r<\sults obtained by Stewart [1925] were in agreement with the 
latter in respect of histidin(‘, but with regard to the significance of arginine they 
were intermediate between the results of Ackroyd and Hopkins, and those of 
Rose and Cox. From the^se more recent investigations it appeared that 
arginine and histidine were not mutually replaceable in metabolism, and that 
arginine was definitely inferior to histidine in its ability to maintain weight, or 
as a promoter* of growth. Owing to variations in the amount of food assimilated 
the interpretation of feeding experiments must often be a matter of difficulty, 
and the criterion of the capacity of a substance to induce growth is its effect 
upon the animal as a whole. It may be assumed that the amino-acid require¬ 
ments of the various organs and tissues of the body difft^r in accordance with 
differences in specific function, and with the chemical composition of their 
structural units, the cells of which they are composed. It has been suggested 
that histidine is necessary for nuclear synthesis [Rose and Cook, 1925], and 
the researches of Kossel [1928] indicate that arginine may be an important 
constituent of nuclear substance as in the case of sperm. Edlbacher and Merz 
[1927], have shown that the arginase content of tumours exceeds that of most 
normal tissues, and it may be noted that the arginine content of neoplastic 
tissue, as estimated by Sakaguchi's reaction [1915]is also relatively high. There¬ 
fore it appears that arginine is present in considerable amount in tumours, and 
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that such tissues are well equipped for its catabolism, but unless they are 
capable of synthesising this amino-acid they must obtain it from their host; if 
arginine were present in excess of the nutritive requirements of the latter it 
would be available for the pxirpose of nuclear synthesis and cell proliferation, 
and this should be manifested by an increase in the rate of tumour growth. 

It was the object of this investigation to determine whether arginine had 
any influence upon tumour growth-rate, and whether it was distinct from other 
amino-acids in exhibiting this effect. 

Material. 

The mice used for the experiments were ordinary, healthy, unselected stock, 
representing a mixed population; they were 2-3 months old at the time of im¬ 
plantation, and an approximately equal number of males and females w^ere 
included in each experimental group. They were all fed alike on a diet of brown 
bread, flaked maize, and lettuce (when available). It may be of interest to note 
in connection with diet that the arginine content of brown bread, as estimated 
by Sakaguchi's reaction, is quite considerable, and both treated and control 
groups were given as much as they would eat. 

The tumour was a transplantable mouse carcinoma, for which I am in¬ 
debted to Mr J. J. M. Shaw, of the Department of Surgery, Edinbiirgh Uni¬ 
versity. This tumour (M 63), is palpable about ten days after implantation, 
often earlier, and attains a large size in a period of three weeks. It produces 
no metastases, and therefore the mice remain perfectly well. 

Method. 

Implantation was performed by means of an implantation needle, strict 
aseptic precautions being observed. 

The amino-acids^ were administered by hypodermic injection at some 
distance from the site of implantation. 

Exp, 1. Implantation was carried out as described, and after ten days all mice Iwaring palpable 
tumours on that date A\ere segregated, divided into groups, and treatment was commenced. This 
consisted in the injection of 0-3 cc. of a 10 % solution of the amino-add allotted to the group, and 
treatment was repeated every 2 days imtil the termination of the experiment 22 days after im¬ 
plantation. On each day of treatment caliper measuiements wei'e taken of the tumours, and 
transferred direct to mm, squared paper; in this way it was an easy matter to measure the cross- 
sectional area of tumours of irregular 8haj>e. At the end of the experiment, size, i.e. cross-sectional 
area, was estimated, and from the tabulated results the mean was calculated for each group showing 
the increase during the experimental period. The ratio of the mean %’^alues on the 10th and 22nd 
deys respectively was taken as an index of the rate of growdh, 

Exp, IL In this experiment the tumours used for implantation were known to be of lowered 
vitality (they w^ere deri%"ed from tumours which had recurred after removal, and when implanted 
into fresh hosts had been found to exhibit a slow rale of growth, and a reduction in the usual per¬ 
centage of “takes’^). 

Two amino-adds were tested in this experiment for their ability to lestore the vitality of this 
debilitated tissue. Treatment was begun 2 days before implantation, and continued twery second 
day as in Exp. I, and caliper measurements were taken at the same intervals as before. 

Special precautions were taken to ensure the uniformity of the implanted tissue in its distribu¬ 
tion among the various groups, the following procedure being adopted; the mice were divided into 
^ Supplied by Messrs British Drug Houses, Ltd. 
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three main groups, two treated, and one control, and each of these was subdivided into four small 
groups, A, B, C, i). One tumour was used to implant all the “^4 ’* groups, another for B, etc. In 
addition to tliis the mice were implanted in strict rotation as follows; mouse 1, Group I A; mouse I, 
Group II A ; mouse 1, Group III A; then mouse 2 in each group as in the first roimd. 

As an extra check upon the usual measurements all the tumours were weighed at the close of 
the experiment, the mean weight was calculated, and the ratio of each treated group to the control 
was compared with the ratio obtained by measurement of cross-section. The results will be found 
in Table III, Exp. II. 

The results of these two experiments made it appear almost certain that 
arginine had a definite effect upon the rate of tumour growth; the variation in 
the growth potentiality of apparently healthy tumours observed in earlier 
wwk, however, had made it desirable to limit the number of animals used in 
each experiment, in order that the implanted tissue should be derived, as far 
as possible, from the same source. Consequently it seemed advisable to apply 
to the results the method described by Fisher [1928] for the determination of 
the significance of the difference of the means of small samples; the tabulated 
results therefore include the ‘‘C’ and “P*’ values used in this method. Accord¬ 
ing to Fisher 11928] we may ‘'draw’ a conventional line at 0*()5,’' Ce. if the value 
is at, or below , this figure the difference may be held to be significant, and 
would not have occurred by chance, and one may place ‘'a high degree of 
confidence in the results” if P 0-01. 

Tlic choice of amino-acids was limited in accordance with the degree of 
their solubility in water. The low- solubility of tyrosine prohibit/ed its use for 
hypodermic injection; a considerable mortality attended the use of cystine 
for the same reason, and cysteine W’as substituted as a result. It W'as obviously 
impossible to test the guanidine radical of arginine separately [Barger, 1914], 
but sodium valerate was included in the series. Gliitainic acid w’as given a 
separate trial in view of it being a constituent of glutathione; lysine w’as not 
t(\st(‘d. 

A n example of expenmental data from which 
ike results were calculated, 

(I’reatiTKMit bt>gim 10 day8 after implantation of M 03.) JSurfaee area of tumours as estimated 
by caliper measureiiitmts in mm.- 

Arginine; Days since implantation 

^---A ----^ Ratio of size, 



10 

12 

14 

10 

18 

22 

day 

10 : 

1 

16 

04 

106 

154 

250 

527 

1 

33*0 

2 

60 

118 

193 

290 

332 

614 

1 

10*2 

3 

64 

120 

160 

274 

443 

714 

1 

IM 

4 

90 

119 

205 

254 

254 

419 

1 

4*3 

6 

90 

150 

198 

212 

260 

303 

1 

33-1 

6 

10 

42 

58 

173 

237 

430 

1 

43*0 

7 

23 

57 

105 

175 

207 

242 

1 

10*5 

8 

8 

24 

75 

175 

200 

353 

1 : 

44-7 

9 

7 

28 

36 

90 

143 

216 

1 

30*8 

10 

4 

0 

74 

131 

170 

246 

1 

61*5 

11 

0 

0 

131 

180 

210 

437 

1 

72*9 

12 

6 

8 

137 

183 

225 

257 

I : 

,32*1 

Mean 

330 

02*8 

123*6 

174*7 

249*0 

390*0 

1 

29*7 


After estimation of the prolmblo error the mean values were respectively 33-0 ±6*6, and 

396*0 d:29-5. 
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Controls: 


Days since implantation 


Ratio of size, 
day 10: 22 
















10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

22 

1 

11 

17 

32 

32 

67 

80 

1: 7*3 

2 

44 

66 

102 

137 

196 

288 

1 : 6*6 

3 

56 

79 

121 

180 

197 

257 

1 ; 4*9 

4 

5 

16 

19 

39 

40 

49 

1 : 9*9 

5 

33 

67 

79 

102 

159 

179 

1: 6*4 

6 

60 

66 

99 

217 

372 

497 

1: 9*9 

7 

13 

48 

57 

82 

114 

184 

1 : 14*1 

8 

13 

16 

31 

68 

74 

157 

1 : 12*2 

9 

7 

21 

21 

33 

84 

265 

1 ; 37*8 

10 

47 

82 

113 

113 

119 

277 

1: 6*0 

11 

14 

24 

31 

40 

51 

84 

1 : 6*0 

12 

60 

143 

171 

291 

291 

336 

li 6*6 

Mean 

29*0 

46*2 

69*8 

100*3 

146*1 

221*0 

1 ; 10*4 


After estimation of the probable error the mean values were respectively 29‘0i:4-4 and 
221*0 ±24-4. 

Difference of mean day 10= 4*0 iO*3. 

Difference of mean day 22 = 175*0^:3*2. 

The value of t on day 10=0*3. 

The value of P on day 10=0*9. 

The value of t on day 22=3*2. 

The value of P on day 22 =0*01. 

Experiment I. 

Table I. 




Size on 

loth day 


Size on 

22nd day 

Group 

Arginine 

Untreated 

No. in 
group 
12 

12 

Diffei'ence 
of mean 

-f- 4*0 :f:0*3 

t 

0*30 

P 

090 

Difference 
of mean 

+ 175 ±3*2 

3*2 

P 

001 

Glycine 

Untreated 

10 

7 

± 0*0 

0*30 

0-70 

- 28i0*6 

0*7 

0*50 

Alanine 

Untreated 

12 

7 

+ 120 ±1*3 

1*00 

0*30 

+ 5 d:9'09 

0*1 

100 

Cystine 

Untreated 

6 

7 

it 0*0 

1*00 

0*30 

~ 25 ±0*3 

1*4 

0*20 

Glutamic acid 
Untreated 

10 

7 

+ 2*0 :f 0*7 

0*60 

1-00 

- 14 ±4*9 

0*2 

hOO 

Arginine 

Untreated 

4 

7 

+ 5*0+0*7 

014 

0*90 

+192 ±4*2 

3*4 

0*01 

Sodium valerate 
Untreated 

11 

6 

- 8*0i4*l 

0*40 

0*70 

+ 54 ±0*5 

0*6 

060 

Arginine 

Untreated 

4 

6 

+ 230i0*7 

0*90 

0*40 

+ 122 ±2*1 

1*6 

0*10 


The comparison of arginine and cystine is of value in view of the importance 
which has been attached to glutathione in connection with tumour growth. 
Frem the results obtained it would appear that neither cystine nor glutamic 
acid, a constituent of glutathione, has any appreciable effect upon the rate of 
tumour growth. 

The results of the second experiment showed that histidine could not replace 
arginine as a stimulant of growth. It appeared to exert a certain effect upon 
the percentage of successful implantations, when tested on devitalised tissue, 
the number of failures being greater in the case of arginine than histidine, but 
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Table 11. Ratio of surface area of tumours ten and 
twenty-two days after implantation. 



Ratio. 

Difference 


Group 

Group mean 

of mean 

P 

Arginine 

Untreated 

29-7 i 14*3 

10-4 i 6 0 

-fl9*5i0*84 

0*01 

Glycine 

Untreated 

17-9 ± 6-8 

20-2 ± 6-3 

- 2*3±017 

0*70 

Alanine 

Untreated 

151 ± 71 

20 2 ± 6-3 

- 5*1 ±0*36 

0*40 

Cystine 

Untreated 

21-4 i 4-4 

+ 1*2 ±0*63 

0*90 

Glutamic acid 

19*4 i: 7-5 

+ 0-8 ±0*05 

1*00 

Untreated 

20-2 ± 6*3 

Sodium valerate 

9-8 ± 2*2 

+ 3*0 ±0*11 

0*15 

Untreated 

ll*8± 3*5 

Arginine 

Unt related 

15 0 dr 7*8 
ll*8i 3*5 

d- 8-2 ±0*07 

0*15 

Arginine 

Untreated 

52*9 d: 5*7 

20*2 i 6 3 

d-320i2-60 

0*01 


Table III. Comparison of the effect of arginine and cystine^ or cysteine^ 
the latter being substituted for untreated controls. 

Size on 10th day Size on 22nd day 



No. in 

Difference 



Diffcrtmce 



Grouj) 

group 

of mean 

t 

P 

of mean 

t 

P 

Arginine 

Cystine 

4 

6 

±0*0 

0-2 

0*80 

-h 217 ±3*1 

2*50 

0*04 

Arginine 

Cysteine 

8 

-!-10±0 16 

0*1 

0*80 

-f 49 ±0*8 

0*90 

0*35 


less in arginine-treated mice than in the untreated controls. The exact per¬ 
centages of failures were, arginine 37*5 histidine 26 %, untreated 50 %. 
These figures are very high for implantation failures in the tumour M 63. 


Experiment II, 

Talile L 



Size on 

10th day 

Size on 

22nd day 


No. in 

Diffeiencc 


Difference 



Group group 

of mean 

t P 

of mean 


P 

Arginine 15 

Untreated 12 

+ ).4*0±0*4 

0*1 0*40 

+ 134*0 ±4*3 

0*5 

005 

Histidine 17 

Untreated 12 

d-18*0 ±0-1 

0*1 010 

+ 38*0 ±0-8 

1*7 

0*10 



Table IT. 





No. in 

Hatio. 

Difference 



Group 

group 

Group mean 

of mean 

P 


Arginine 

Untreated 

15 

12 

10-5 ±7-47 

5*5 ±0*06 

0*10 


Histidine 

Untreated 

17 

12 

0*8 ±4-7 

1*8 ±0*06 

0*40 
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Table III. 



No. in 

Mean 

Difference 



Group 

group 

wt. 

of mean 

‘ t 

P 

Arginine 

15 

l-6i:0-27 

0-9 ±021 

1-6 

01 

Untreated 

12 

0-7 ±0-22 

Histidine 

Untreated 

17 

12 

0-7 ±014 

0-7 ±0-22 

0-0 

0-1 

0*9 


Discussion. 

From the tabulated results of Experiments I and II it can be seen that 
among the amino-acids tested for their effect upon tumour growth arginine 
alone induces a significant difference from the mean of the untreated control 
group on the 22nd day, as estimated by the value of P. 

It is evident that if the size of tumours in a treated group exceeds that of 
the corresponding untreated group on the 10th day the former would bo 
expected to exceed the latter on the 22nd day as well, ap^art from any treat¬ 
ment which the animals had received. In certain cases it may therefore appear 
that the difference of mean in the arginine-treated groups on the 22nd day was 
not so significant as it otherwise would seem. In order to assess the real value 
of the difference two points must be taken into consideration, of which one is 
the value of P. On the lOth day the P value indicates in every case that the 
difference in mean could be accounted for as the result of random sampling 
from a homogeneous population. The P value for the 22nd day, on the other 
hand, in three cases out of four of the arginine-treated groups is 0*05 or less, 
while the value for the groups treated with other amino-acids is in no case less 
than 0-1. The second point to be considered is the ratio of the sizes (cross- 
sectional area), on the lOth and 22nd days respectively within one and the same 
group. The mean ratio obtained after calculating the individual ratios in such 
a group can then be compared with its untreated control. The ratio will 
obviously be greater or less according to the mean size on the 10th day of the 
experiment unless the mean on the 22iid day is proportionately very great; 
since in some of the arginine-treated groups the mean w^as higher on the 10th 
day than it was in the controls the ratio might have been thus reduced, but in 
spite of this fact a markedly liigher ratio occurs in the arginine-treated groups 
alone. The second experiment indicates that arginine and histidine have some 
slight effect in raising the percentage of “takes” in the case of debilitated 
tissue (as previously defined)^ but that only arginine has any appreciable in¬ 
fluence upon its subsequent rate of growth. The difference in weight in these 
groups is not significant if judged by the value of P, but the mean weight is 
about 50 % greater in the arginine^treated group than in the untreated control, 
which agrees well with the difference in ratio where cross-sectional area was the 
criterion of size. 

hrom this analysis of the data it seems justifiable to conclude that the 
influence of arginine upon tumour growth is real, and that it is specific in so far 
as a similar effect was not obsen'^ed in the case of any other substance used in 
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this series of experiments. It is suggested that an increase in nuclear substance 
leading to an acceleration of the rate of cell division, may be the mechanism 
through which the observed increase in size is attained. Certain inferences 
concerning the biology of tumour growth suggest themselves, assuming this 
hypothesis to be correct, but the consideration of theoretical implications is 
beyond the scope of the present paper, and the facts are therefore recorded 
alone. 

Summary. 

A comparison of the effects upon tumour growth of certain amino- and 
fatty-acids (arginine, histidine, glycine, alanine, cystine, cysteine, glutamic 
acid, and sodium valerate), showed that arginine was the only substance in¬ 
vestigated which exerted a definite effect upon the rate of tiunour growth. 

In an experiment dealing with, the implantation of “devitalised'’ tissue it 
was found that histidine appelated to increase the percentage of “takes.” It 
had no effect upon the subsequent rate of growth, whereas arginine had a 
definitely stimulating effect. 

I wish to exj)ress my thanks to Prof. Crew for the facilities })rovided for the 
prosecution of this research, and for much helpful criticism and advice, and 
J would also acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr Kermack, of the Royal 
College of Physicians, for his advice in the statistical treatment of the results. 
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LXVII. A STUDY OF THE ACID-BASE EQUI¬ 
LIBRIUM OF THE OCULAR HUMOURS. 

By peter WALDEMAR SALIT. 

From the Departments of Ophthalmology and Biochemistry of the 
State University of Iowaf V.S.A. 

{Received January 24th, 1930,) 

So long as the fluids in the eye were regarded as the secretory product of the 
ciliary body no direct relationship between them and the blood stream was 
postulated. A large amount of experimental work, however, has recently been 
brought forward which tends to show that this fluid is a dialysate of the capillary 
plasma [see Duke-Elder, 1927,1], and if this theory is correct the relationship 
between the intra-ocular fluid and the blood-plasma should be very intimate. 
Most of the evidence which has been brought forward in support of the newer 
theory is either chemical in nature, dealing with the constitution of normal and 
abnormal aqueous humour, or physical, dealing with the hydrostatic, osmotic 
and electrostatic forces involved. It may be of value therefore to consider how 
far the relationship of the acid-base equilibrium of the fluids in the eye with 
that of the plasma brings support to the more recent conceptions. 

It was considered desirable to estimate the hydrogen ion concentration of 
the vitreous and aqueous humours, the carbon dioxide content of the aqueous 
humour, and the carbon dioxide content and capacity as well as the dissolved 
oxygen in the vitreous humour. The eyes W€?re obtained immediately after 
death and the aqueous humour was abstracted by means of a syringe and kept 
under paraffin oil The vitreous humour was then shelled out through a posterior 
incision and was kept in a paraffin-covered tube. 

Since the vitreous humour is difficult to measure accurately on account of 
its jelly-like consistency, it was used after liquefaction by forcing it through 
the perforated plunger of a syringe the opening of which had been plugged. 

DErnKMINATION. 

Cullen’s [1922] colorimetric method as applied in Myers’s [1924] technique 
was employed. Since both humours are only slightly buffered in comparison 
with the blood-plasma, the p^ determinations were carried out without any 
dilution. The values are only comparative in respect to the two humours, since 
no corrections were made for temperature (Tables I and II). 
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Table I. Aqueous humour. 

values of the aqueous humours of cattle varying in age from 
6 tveeks to 2 years. 


No. of 

Age of 

Room 



> 

animal 

animal 

temp. 

Eye 1 

Eye 2 

Avei‘ago 

1 

5 wks. 

26^^ 

7-20 

7-25 

7-23 

2 

2 mths. 

27 

Mixture 


7*22 

3 

4 „ 

30 

7-43 

7-33 

7*38 

4 

4 „ 

27-5 

7-40 

— 

7*40 

5 

4 „ 

27 

7-27 

7-32 

7*30 

6 

4 

27 

Mixture 


7*41 

7 

8 „ 

27 

7-33 

7-44 

7*39 

8 

liyrs. 

24 

7-42 

7*44 

7 43 

9 

l| » 

24 

7-40 

7-41 

7*41 

10 

l| „ 

24 

7-38 

— 

7*38 

11 

U „ 

25‘5 

*7-35 

7-35 

7.35 

12 

H M 

25-5 

♦7-10 

7-20 

7*15 

13 

H n 

25*5 

•7-35 

7-25 

7*30 

14 

H u 

25-6 

♦7-42 

7*36 

7*39 

15 

H u 

26 

♦7-25 

7-20 

7*23 

16 

H „ 

26 

*7.36 

7-20 

7*28 

17 

4 »» 

26 

♦7-35 

7*33 

7.34 

18 

2 „ 

27-5 

7-28 

7-26 

7*27 

19 

2 ,, 

27-5 

7-35 

7 34 

7*35 

20 

2 

26 

7*31 

7*40 

7*36 

21 

2 

26 

7-20 

— 

7*20 

22 

2 ]] 

26 

Mixture 


7*40 

23 

2 

26 

7-58 

7-48 

7*53 

24 

2 

26 

7*48 

7-58 

7 53 

25 

2 

255 

7-39 

7-44 

7*32 

26 

2 

25*5 

7*51 

7-42 

7*47 

27 

2 ” 

25-5 

7-45 

7*45 

7*45 

28 

2 

25 

*7-28 

7-33 

7*31 

29 

2 

25 

*7-20 

7 25 

7*23 

30 

2 

25 

»7*27 

7-25 

7*26 

31 


25 

*718 

— 

7*18 

32 (Sheep) 

Age unknown 

27 

7-23 

— 

7*23 


* The humours wer^ allowed to remain in the extracted eye in the refrigerator half a day. All 
other results were obtained from strictly fresh humours. 


When the ocular humours are allowed to remain in the excised eyes for 
some hours, they become more acid (see Tables III and IV), despite a possible 
loss of carbon dioxide, which may be due to autolytic decomposition of protein. 
Unpublished earlier analyses by the author (1927), in confirmation of the find¬ 
ings of other workers, revealed that the vitreous humour under these conditions 
suffers a great increase in protein content. This increase in protein content is 
thought to be due to transudation from the surrounding capillaries [Duke- 
Elder, 1927, 2]. 

A comparison of the average values of aqueous humours of cattle for 
different age groups with those of vitreous humours for similar age groups 
shows that the aqueous humour is slightly less alkaline than the vitreous 
humour. This is illustrated in Fig. 1. 
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Table II. Vitreous humour, 

values of the vitreous humours of cattle varying in age from 3 months to 2 years. 






Age of 


f - 


A 




specimen 



Determinations 


No. of 

Age of 

under 

Room 

( 

—--A- 

... ^ 


animal 

animal 

oil (days) 

temp. 

1 

2 

3 

Average 

1 

3 mths. 

Fresh 

27*=* 

7*27 

7*20 

7*31 

7*26 

2 

4 „ 

99 

27-5 

7*40 

7*41 

— 

7*40 

3 

8 „ 


27 

7-36 

7*43 

— 

7*40 

4 Eye 1 

li yrs. 

15 

24 

*7*36 

7*33 

— 

7*35 

Eye 2 

n „ 

15 

24 

*7-33 

7*31 

— 

7*32 

f) 

n „ 

15 

24 

*7*30 

7*30 

7*16 

7*30 

6 


16 

22 

*714 

7*20 

7*15 

7*16 

7 


4 

225 

*7*24 

7*24 

— 

7*24 

8 Eye 1 

li „ 

4 

22-5 

*7*24 

7*24 

— 

7*24 

Eye 2 

14 „ 

4 

22*5 

*7*25 

7*30 

— 

7*27 

9 

14 „ 

3 

25 

7*45 

— 

— 

7*45 

10 

14 » 

3 

25 

7*54 

— 

— 

7*54 

11 

14 »» 

3 

25 

7*49 

— 

— 

7*49 

12 

14 »» 

3 

25 

7*44 

— 

— 

7*44 

13 

14 » 

3 

25 

7*40 

7*40 

— 

7*40 

14 

14 M 

3 

25 

7*40 

— 

— 

7*40 

15 

14 .. 

3 

25 

7*35 

7*36 

— 

7*36 

16 Eye 1 

2 „ 

Fresh 

25 

7*44 

7*38 

— 

7*41 

Eye 2 

2 


25 

7*38 

7*42 

— 

7*40 

17 Eye 1 

2 r, 

1 

24 

7*44 

7*40 

7*45 

7 43 

Eye 2 

2 „ 

1 

24 

7 40 

7*40 

7*38 

7-39 

18 Eye 1 

2 „ 

2 

26 

7*49 

7*54 

7*54 

7*52 

Eve 2 


2 

26 

7*49 

7*56 

7*54 

7*53 

19 

2 

2 

26 

7*66 

7*65 

7*65 

7*65 

20 Eye 1 

2 

2 

26 

7-64 

7*58 

7*64 

7-61 

Eye 2 


2 

26 

7*63 

7*61 

— 

7*62 

21 Eye 1 

2 „ 

6 

25*5 

*7*49 

7*54 

— 

7*51 

Eye 2 


6 

25 5 

♦7*24 

7’33 

7*38 

7 32 

22 Eye 1 

2 ,, 

6 

26 

*7*40 

743 

— 

7*41 

Eye 2 


6 

26 

*7*32 

7*33 

— 

7-33 

23 

2 

6 

26 

*7*46 

7*36 

— 

741 



6 

26 

*7*35 

7*40 

7*35 

7*37 


* The humours were allowed to reraaiu in the excised eye for half a day iu the refrigerator. 


Table Til. pjj values for fresh aqueous humours and for those hept in the excised 

eye, in the refrigeratot\for half a day. {The specimens were handled under oil.) 

Aqueous kept in the extracted 
Fresh aqueous eye for half a day 


No. of animal 

Ph averages 

No. of animal 

Ph averages 


Animals 6 monflis old. 


8 

7*43 

11 

7*35 

9 

741 

12 

7*15 

10 

7-38 

13 

7*30 

— 

— 

14 

7*39 


— 

15 

7*23 

— 

— 

16 

7*28 

— 

- 

17 

7*34 


Average 

7*41 

Animals 2 years old. 

7*29 

18 

7*27 

29 

7*28 

19 

7*36 

30 

7*20 

20 

7*.36 

31 

7*27 

^1 

7-20 

32 

7*18 

22 

7*40 

_ 

—.r 

23 

7*63 


—.p 

24 

7*53 

_ 


26 

7*42 

_ 

, 

26 

7*47 

—p. 


27 

7*46 

— 



AvaramB 
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Table IV. pj^ values for fresh vitreous humours and those kept in the excised eyes, 
in the refrigerator, for half a day, {All were handled under oil,) 


Vitm)tJ8 kept in the e*xtracted 

Vitreous removed immediately eye for half a day 



No. of animal 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

II 

No. of animal 

IJ years old. 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

Ph averages 

7*35 

7*32 

7*30 

7*16 

7*24 

7*24 

7*24 



Average 

7-44 


7*27 




Animals 

2 years (>ld. 




16 

7-41 

21 

7*51 



16 

7*40 

21 

7*32 



17 

7*43 

22 

7*41 



17 

7 39 

22 

7-33 



18 

7'52 

23 

7*41 



18 

7*53 

23 

7-37 



19 

7-65 





20 

7-61 





20 

7-62 





Average 

7*51 


7*39 




Age in months 

Fig. 1. Kate of increase in alkalinity of the ocular humours of cattle with advancing age. 
(Figures in parentheses denote the number of eyes on which the averages were based.) 


Carbon dioxide determinations. 

Analyses for carbon dioxide were made by the method of Van Slyke and 
Neill [1924], in which 2 cc. of the fluid were used. 

The vitreous humour only was studied in respect to the relationship of the 
carbon dioxide content to the age of the animal. The carbon dioxide content 
of the vitreous humour decreases with increasing age. This is shown by the 
arrangement of the data in Table V and particularly by the average values for 
various ages presented in Table VL 

The aqueous humour was analysed for its carbon dioxide content only (see 
Table VIII). In the vitreous humour both carbon dioxide content and capacity 
were studied. The carbon dioxide capacity determination differed from the 
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Table V. Carbon dioxide content of the vitreous humours from cattle 
varying in age from 6 weeks to 2 years. 


Age of 


No. of 

Age of 

No. of 

- 

specimen 

animal 

animal 

eye 

under oil 




(days) 

1 

6 wks. 

1 

Fresh 



2 

♦> 

2 

2 mths. 

Mixture 

2 

3 

3 » 

n 

Fresh 

4 

4 „ 

t» 

t* 

5 

B „ 

ft 


6 

1 yr. 

»» 

»♦ 

7 

1 » 

t* 

ff 

8 

1 » 


>» 




3 




7 

9 

llyrs. 

t) 

4 

10 

H 



11 

H 



12 

2 yrs. 

1 

Fresh 



2 

3 

13 

2 „ 

1 

1 



2 

n 

14 

2 „ 

1 

Fresh 

15 

2 „ 

1 

yf 



2 

yy 

16 

2 

1 

yy 

17 

2 „ 

1 

ft 



2 

yf 

18 

2 „ 

1 

15 



2 

15 

19 

2 „ 

1 

15 

20 

2 ,, 

1 

16 

21 

2 „ 

1 

2 



2 

2 

22 

2 „ 

1 

2 

23 

2 

1 

2 

24 

2 „ 

1 

6 

25 

2 „ 

1 

6 

26 

2 

1 

6 

27 

9 

*» 

1 

6 

28 

2 

1 

6 

29 

2 » 

1 

Fresh 



2 


30 

2 „ 

1 

1 



2 

1 


Vol. % CO, content 

_..A__ 


r 

I>eterminations 


t - 

1 

2 

~T 

Average 

68-7 

68*5 

59*6 

58-9 

58-1 

_ 

— 

68*1 

74*1 

74*3 

— 

74*2 

60-8 

60*1 

— 

60*6 

52-8 

62*1 

62*0 

52*3 

69-5 

69*9 

— 

69*7 

54-9 

— 

— 

54*9 

54-9 

_ 

— 

54*9 

62-3 

— 

— 

62*3 

60-9 

69*9 

— 

60*4 

60*8 

— 

— 

60*8 

46*2 

46*5 

— 

46*4 

44*1 

46*2 

44 7 

45*0 

41-2 

42*2 

— 

41*7 

51*3 

61*6 

60*7 

6M 

52-4 

— 

— 

52*4 

45*4 

44*3 

44*5 

44*7 

45-1 

45*1 

— 

45*1 

46-3 

46*7 

— 

46*5 

46*3 

46*0 

— 

46*2 

44*7 

— 

— 

44*7 

45*6 

46*4 

— 

46*0 

46*3 

— 

— 

46*3 

47*1 

468 

— 

40*7 

38*0 

37*3 

— 

37*7 

37 3 

37*3 

— 

37*3 

383 

— 

— 

38*3 

40*8 

40*6 

— 

40*7 

485 

— 

— 

48*5 

54*5 

— 

— 

64*6 

554 

— 

— 

65*4 

43-5 

— 

— 

43*6 

42-7 

40*8 

.— 

41*8 

44*8 

— 

— 

44*8 

43*7 

— 

— 

43*7 

44*7 

— 

— 

44*7 

471 

— 

— 

47*1 

47*5 

47*4 

— 

47*5 

45-7 

47* 1 

— 

47-4 

438 

42*3 

— 

431 

45*2 

45*6 


45*4 


Table VI. A verage valuer the carbon dioxide content of vitreous humours 

of different ages. 

Age a wks. 2 mths. 3 mths. 4 mths. 8 mths. 1 yr. 1J yrs. 2 yi». 

. VoL % of COa 58-7 74-2 60*5 62-3 59-7 59*0 44*4 42«9 

No. of animaU used 1111133 19 

carbon dioxide content determination in that in the former analysis the 
vitreous humour was equilibrated with alveolar air before the carbon dioxide 
was withdrawn. Under these conditions the vitreous humour took up no 
additional carbon dioxide. Therefore the carbon dioxide content and capacity 
of the vitreous humour are alike. The results are given in Table VII. 
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Table VII. The carbon dioxide content cowtpared with the carbon dioxide 
capacity of the vitreous humour. 





Vol. % COg content 

Vol. 

% COg capacity 

No. of 
animal 

4 

12 

Age of 
animal 

4 mths. 

2 yrs. 

Age of 
specimen 
Freeh 

3 days 

Determinations 

f. 

■> 

Determinations 

\ 2 3 ' 

52-8 52 1 62-3 

62*4 — ~ 

Average 

523 

52 4 

1 

51-7 

51-4 

2 Average 

52*3 520 

51-9 51-7 


Table VIIl. Aqueous humour. 

The carbon dioxide content of fresh aqueous humour compared with that pre¬ 
viously used in a colorimetric determination. {The humours in both 
cases were obtained from cattle l|-“2 years old, and handled under oil.) 

Vol. % CO 2 content 

____!_A._ 

After determination 


Determinations 


No. of 
animal 

Original 

sample 

f 

1 

2 

... , 

3 

Average 

1 

49-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

49-4 

47-8 

— 

— 

47-8 

3 

47-6 

47*5 

— 

— 

47’5 

4 

48-9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5-8 

40 3 

36*8 

— 

— 

36-8 

9-U 

— 

37-9 

38-7 

380 

38-2 

12-13 

45-1 

39*5 

39-7 

— 

39-6 

14-16 

47-9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

— 

38*9 

— 

— 

38’9 

15 

— 

r>0’4 

— 

— 

50*4 

16 

— 

40-2 

— 

— 

40-2 

17 

— 

42 4 

— 

— 

42-4 

17-18 

— 

4(>’8 

— 

— 

40-8 

19 

535 

— 


— 

— 

20 

45’7 

~ 



— 

Average 

47-5 




42-3 


Table IX. Vitreous humour. 

The carbon dioxide content of fresh vitreous humour compared with that of vitreous 
humour jweviously used in a colorimetric determination. (The h umours in 
both coses ivere obtained from cattle 1J - 2 years old, and, handled under oil.) 


Vol. content; averages 


No. of 

Age of 

- 


animal 

specimen 

(days) 

Original 

After Ph dot. 

21 

2 

48-5 

46-3 

21 

2 

54-5 

560 

22 

2 

55-4 

53*4 

23 

2 

43*5 

42-4 

24 

6 

41-8 

38’2 

25 

6 

44-8 

44-5 

26 

6 

43-7 

41-5 

27 

6 

44-6 

435 

27 

6 

47-1 

42-3 


Average 47*1 


45-3 
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Carbon dioxide content was determined on several samples of both humours 
after determinations had been carried out on them, and the results were 
compared with those obtained on the same humours in their original fresh 
state. The results given in Tables VIII and IX show that both aqueous and 
vitreous humours tend to lose their carbon dioxide, if disturbed, even under oil, 
the aqueous humour more so than the vitreous humour. 

Several determinations for carbon dioxide content of the plasma and the 
vitreous humour in the same animal show that the carbon dioxide content 
of the vitreous humour is lower than that of the plasma. 

Table X. The carbon dioxide content of ox-plasma as compared with the carbon 
dioxide content {or capacity, see Table VII) of the vitreous humottr of the 
same animals. The figures express average values. 

No. of Age of Vol. <^<>2 Vol. CO, 

animal amraal (yrs.) plasma vitreous 

12 and 13 2 ' 59*1 (2)* 47-8 (9)* 

* This figure indicates the number of determinations on i^hich the average is based. 

Comparing the figure 47*5 vol. % obtained on fresh aqueous humour of 
cattle 14-2 years old (Table VllI) with 43*7 vol. the average figure for 
carbon dioxide content of fresh vitreous humour of cattle of the same age 
(Table V), it is seen that the carbon dioxide content of the acjueous exceeds 
that of the vitreous humour by 3*8 vol. %. Hence the order of increasing 
values of carbon dioxide content is represented in the ocular hurnouns and the 
blood-plasma of cattle of the same agc\ as follows: vitreous, 43*7 vol. %; 
aqueous 47*5 vol, plasma 59*1 vol. %. 

Table XL The carbon dioxide content of fresh vitreous humour as compared 
with vitreous ptesetved in the refrigerator under and without oil. 

Vol. C (>3 contt'nt; averages 


Vo. of 
utiimal 

Agp of 
animal 

FrvHh 

Preiservf*d 
under oil 

Baya m 
refrigerator 

8 

(yi*s ) 

1 

62 3 

60-5 

3-7 

12 

2 

51 I 

52 4 

3 

14 

2 

46 5 

Preaervefi 
liiithout oil 
46-7 

3-7 


f he carbon dioxide content of the vitreous humour was studied also after 
the humour had been kept in the refrigerator for several days, both without 
oil and under oil. The figures presented in Table V, and the results shown in 
Table XI, indicate that the vitreous humour, whether under oil or exposed, can 
he kept in the refrigerator for about a week wdthdut loss of carbon dioxide. 
The average of the nine determinations made on the fresh vitreous humours 
from 2-year old animals in Table V is 46-9 vol. %, The average of the fourteen 
determinations on similar vitreous humours that had been kept in the re¬ 
frigerator from one to six days is 46-1 vol. % (Table V). A detectable loss of 
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carbon dioxide occurs, however, when the humour, even under oil, is allowed 
to stand for longer than a w^eek, as shown by the results on animals 18, 19 
and 20 in Table V. 

Oxygen determinations on the vitreous humour. 

The analyses were made by the Van Slyke and Neill [1924] method, in 
which 2 cc. of the fluid were employed. 

It was thought probable that the vitreous humour would contain little, if 
any, oxygen, except the traces in physical solution. Table XII proves this 
conjecture to be correct. 

Table XII. A nalysis of the vitreous h umour for dissolved oxygen . 


No. of 

No. of 

Mm. Hg beforo 
a hsorpt ion 

Mm. Hg after 
addition of 

Difference in 

animal 

minations 

of O 2 

Na2S2t)4 

mm. Hg 

1 

1 

1165 

116-2 

+ 0-3 

1 

2 

1140 

116-5 

- 2-5 

1 

3 

100 0 

no-8 

-1-8 

1 

4 

1085 

lll-O 

- 2-5 

‘) 

0 

1150 

1180 

- 3-0 


A blank determination gave a figure of 0*5 mm. Hg. Vdien this figure is 
subtracted from those of the last column, a negative value is obtained for 
oxygen in each case. Any amount of oxygen larger than the equivalent of 
experimental error would be represented uinh'r the assumed conditions by a 
positive value. The fact that all the five values happen to be negative suggests 
that some other gas was cvoIvchI on addition of Na 2 K ,()4 and proves (assuming 
the amount of this gas to be negligible) that the vitreous humour contains no 
dissolved oxygen. The gas evolved was identified, by its odour, as sulphur 
dioxide. 


Discussion. 

The carbon dioxide content in order of decreasing values is represented by 
the fluids of cattle 14 2 years old as follows: plasma, 59*1 vol. %: aqueous 
humour, 47%5 vol. % ; vitreous humour, 43*7 vol. %. 

No direct experimental data are available wdiich would show whether 
changes in the hydrogen ion concentration of the blood are reflected in the 
ocular humours as shown in respect to sugar and carbon dioxide. The present 
work brings out the fact that the vitreous humour is slightly more alkaline 
than the aqueous humour. This is to be explained from the fact that the vitreous 
humour contains at least twice as much protein as the aqueous humour. 
Duke-Elder [1927, 3 ] has shown that the aqueous humour is particularly rich 
in the acid radicals (OF, PO/, SO 4 ') of the inorganic salts present in the body 
fluids, whereas the blood-plasma exceeds the aqueous humour in respect to 
the cations (Na*^', K+, of the same salts. It is an accepted fact 

that the cations are held more or less in combination by the blood-proteins, 
and thus partially withdrawn from body fluids that contain less protein toward 
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those that contain more. It is to be expected therefore that the plasma, since 
it contains more protein than the vitreous humour, must be more alkaline than 
the latter. According to data obtained by Baurmann [1927], the values of 
human aqueous humours vary between 7*20 and 7*36, with an average of 7-27. 
These figures are definitely lower than those for blood, which are 7*36 to 7*50. 
The data of the present work show, on the whole, smaller diSerences between 
the aqueous and vitreous humours of cattle than Baurmann observed between 
plasma and aqueous humour in man. It is clear that the order of increasing 
values of the hydrogen ion concentration (or decreasing alkalinity) on the jpg 
scale is represented by the ocular humours and the plasma as follows: pg of 
plasma > of vitreous humour > ^g of aqueous humour. 

In view of the foregoing, there is sufficient reason to postulate that changes 
in the hydrogen ion concentration of the blood would be readily reflected in 
the ocular humours, particularly in the aqueous humour. 

Summary. 

(1) Carbon dioxide content and capacity are identical for the vitreous 
humour. The amount decreases, with a few fluctuations, on the average from 
58*7 vol. % in a calf 6 weeks old to 42*9 vol. % in cattle 2 years old. Plasma 
exceeds the vitreous humour in carbon dioxide capacity by an average of 
11 vol. % in 2-year old cattle. The vitreous humour, in its natural state, can 
be kept under oil in the refrigerator for about 1 week without loss of carbon 
dioxide. If, however, its structure is destroyed by mechanical liquefaction, 
it tends to lose its carbon dioxide much more readily. 

(2) No dissolved oxygen could be demonstrated in the vitreous humour. 

(3) The aqueous humour of cattle l|-2 years old contained an average of 
47*6 vol. % carbon dioxide. On the other hand, an average figure of 42*3 
vol. % was obtained on the same or similar humours after they had been used 
in a colorimetric determination. Hence, the aqueous humour loses its 
carbon dioxide very readily if disturbed, even under oil. 

(4) The carbon dioxide content of the aqueous humour exceeds that of the 
vitreous by 3*8 vol. % for cattle l|--2 years old, the average figures being 
47*5 voll % and 43*7 vol. % respectively. 

(5) There is a distinct decrease in the hydrogen ion concentration of the 
aqueous humour of cattle with advancing age. The relative jpg values increase 
from 7*23 in a 5~week old calf to 7*40 in 2-year old cattle. (No correction was 
made for temperature.) 

(6) The relative pn values of the vitreous humour of cattle increase, on 
the average, from 7*29 in 3-month old calves to 7*60 in 2-year old cattle. 

(7) The aqueous humour is slightly, but consistently, more acid than the 
vitreous humour. 
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LXVIII. THE INACTIVATION OF TRYPSIN 

BY heat; 

By JAMES PACE. 
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(Received April 11th, 1930.) 

The study of the heat-inactivation of trypsin contained in a crude extract of 
dried pancreas gland powder is complicated by the “spontaneous activatioir’ 
which occurs in such extracts. Waldschmidt-Leitz and Harteneck [1925] have 
recently interpreted this phenomenon as due to the production of entero- 
kinase from its pre-stage, which occurs together with the trypsin in th(5 
pancreas. This transformation takes place in aqueous extracts of dried pan¬ 
creas powder, or in the dried powder itself on prolonged storage. As a conse¬ 
quence, in an aqueous extract of dried pancreas powder maintained at constant 
temperature tw^o processes occur, heat-inactivation of the trypsin and simul¬ 
taneously “spontaneous activation'’ of the enzyme. Thus, if the trypsin 
content of the extract be measured from time k) time by hydrolysis of a 
suitable protein, there may be, instead of the decrease to be expected from 
heat-inactivation of the enzyme, an apparent increase in trypsin content, if 
it so happens that the “spontaneous activation” effect preponderates over 
the heat inactivation. Furthermore, Waldschmidt-Leitz has indicated that 
trypsin associated with its activator is less stable than the enzyme alone. In 
view of this the main experiments described in this paper have been carried 
out with a purified extract of the dried pancreas powder, in which tlie trypsin 
is free from enterokinase and its pre-stage. 

Experimental procedcke. 

To study the inactivation of trypsin at different p^ values the following 
procedure was adopted. To 10 cc, of the neutral solution prepared in the 
manner described below were added normal acetic acid or normal ammonia 
to bring it to a required pjj and then distilled water w’^as added to make the 
total volume 11 cc. This volume of solution was divided out into a number 
of test-tubes already immersed in the thermostat, regulated to i: 0*06®, at 
50°. The test-tubes were then tightly stoppered and removed at various time 
intervals from the thermostat into crushed ice. The trypsin content of 1 cc. 
of solution was then measured. For the major portion of the work the trypsin 
content was measured by the method of Willstatter et al. [1926] (activation 
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with enterokinase and subsequent interaction with caseinogen at 8*7 at 
30^ for 2 minutes). While the work was in progress a modification of this 
method was published by Linderstrom-Lang and Steenberg [1929]. (This 
modification provides for a more definite control of the activation process 
with enterokinase in the analytical procedure. A buffer is used and the 
activation is always carried out with an arbitrarily chosen ‘‘enterokinase 
unit.'’ Further, the hydrolysis is made to take place at 9*1.) Accordingly 
the measurements, already made by the writer for the determination of the 
critical increment of the inactivation pro<‘ess, were repeated using this revised 
technique and substantially the same results wen obtained. 

PrcparaiiffHs. 

(а) Preparation of trypsin free from enterokinase and the pre-staye of the 
activator. In the earlier work of the Willstiitter school a separation of trypsin 
from the activator and its pre-stage was accomplished by a series of selective 
advsorptions on alumina Vy Later a revised method and technique was pub¬ 
lished by Waldschmidt-L<‘itz and Lindtu'strom-Lang [1927]. The principle 
of the latter method is to adsorb trypsin-kinase and the pn‘-stage of the 
activ’ator on caseinogen, and then, by precipitating the protein, to leave 
the trypsin behind in the mother liquor. This process of purification, due to 
Waldschmidt-Leitz and Linderstrom-Lang was carried out as follows. 

Pig’s })an(Teas, free from fat, was prepared by drying witli acetone and 
ether ac<^ording to the procedure of WilLstatter and Waldschmidt-Leitz [1923]. 
6 g. of the dried gland }X)wder were added to 1(H) cc. of glycerol-water mixture 
(containing 80 % glycerol). The powder was dispersed through the liquid 
by shaking and the dispersion kept for 5 hours at 30 . The finely divided 
suspension was centrifuged, and the supernatant liquid finally filtered. To 
25 cc. of the clear ice cold glycerol extract prepar(‘d in this manner were 
added 15 cc. of an ice-cold 0 % caseinogen solution. The mixture was left for 

5 minutes in the ice-chest and was then treated witli 2 cc. of X acetic acid. 
The resulting precipitate of protein was filtered off and to 20 cc. of the filtrate 
was added a further 15 cc. of ice-cold 6^^ caseinogen solution followed by 

1 cc. of N acetic acid. The precipitate was again filtered off. The filtrate, now 
clear and colourless, was brought to neutrality by addition of N ammonia. 
This neutral solution, which contains the trypsin completely free’ from 
enterokinase and its pre-stage, was kept in the ice-chest. 

(б) Enterokinase solution. Pig’s intestinal mucosa was treated with acetone, 
acetone-ether mixture, and finally ether according to the procedure of 
Waldschmidt-Leitz [1924]. An aqueous extract was prepared by suspending 

6 g, of the dried mucosa in 2(X) cc, distilled water for 5 hours at 30 . The 
suspension was centrifuged and filtered. To 100 cc. of the clear filtrate were 

^ This statement is borne out by the fact that there was no hvtlrolvsis of caseinogen in 

2 hours at 30^ 
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added 1*6 cc. N acetic acid and the resulting precipitate of protein matter 
was centrifuged .off. The clear supernatant liquid was neutralised with N 
ammonia and kept in the ice-chest. 

(c) Caseinogen solution. The caseinogen solution was prepared by addition 
of 100 cc. 0*05 N ammonia to 6 g. caseinogen (Kahlbaum-Hammarsten), 
stirring and keeping for 1 hour at 30°. This solution is referred to as a 6 % 
caseinogen solution. 

(d) Buffer solutions. For the method of determination according to 
Willstatter et al. [1926] the buffer solution was made up by noixing equal 
volumes of N ammonia and N ammonium chloride. The of this buffer was 
measured at 20° with the glass electrode and found to be 8*6. 

For the Linderstrom-Lang and Steenberg modification of the method two 
buffer solutions were made up as follows: 

(i) by mixing 300 cc. N ammonium chloride and 50 cc. N ammonia; 

(ii) by mixing 250 cc. N ammonia and 350 cc. water. 

The jOjj measurements of the trypsin solution were made by means of the 
glass electrode at room temperature. 


The course of the reaction. 

The heat-inactivation of a number of enzymes has been studied by various 
investigators and in general it has been found that the course of the reaction 
is “unimolecular.” Thus Tammann [1895] found that the heat-inactivation 
of emulsin conforms to the unimolecular expression, and Madsen and Walbiim 
[1907] obtained the same result for the proteolytic enzymes pepsin and 
trypsin. 

It should be emphasised that all previous work on the heat-inactivation 
of trypsin has been carried out with material in which the enzyme has been 
associated with the activator, enterokinase. Since trypsin associated with 
the activator, i.e. trypsin-kinase, and non-activated trypsin are quite specific 
in their function as catalysts, it cannot reasonably be assumed that the loss 
of their catalytic efficiency on heating will occur at the same rate. Conse¬ 
quently previous work on the enzyme is not strictly comparable with the 
results described in this paper obtained with purified trypsin solution. Further¬ 
more, most of the previous work has been carried out with unpurified material 
containing a considerable amount of protein matter. In such enzyme material, 
which contains the farypsin associated with enterokinase and therefore endowed 
with the capacity to hydrolyse native proteins, it is to be expected that 
hydrolysis of the protein matter contained in the enzyme preparation will 
proceed during the course of the inactivation. Thus at least two factors are 
introduced which may influence the temperature sensitivity of the enzyme, 
namely: 

(1) a change in due to the formation of free carboxyl and amino- 
groups; 
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(2) the formation of reaction products which have a stabilising influence 
upon the enzyme, as the work of Schmidt [1911], Vernon [1904] and Northrop 
[1922] has shown. 

Although the results obtained by Tammann and by Madsen and Walbum 
were in agreement with the unimolecular equation this is not the experience 
of other workers. Thus Northrop [1922], working with “Fairchikbs trypsin,” 
found that the course of the heat-inactivatioI^ did not conform to the uni¬ 
molecular expression. He suggested that the observed decrease in the 
unimolecular constants witli time is due to the enzyme acting upon the 
protein matter in the preparation used and thus forming a compound with 
the products of reaction which is more stable to heat than tlie "‘free” enzyme. 
On purifying the enzyme solution by dialysis he obtained, in one experiment, 
a satisfactory unimolecular constant. Vernon [1901], working with a pancreas 
extract containing a(‘tivator, had also previously found that the constants 
worked out on the unimolecular basis decreased with time. He ascribed this 
falling off as due to the presence of several enzymes of different degrees of 
stability. In the light of the more recent work it is difficult to accept this 
explanation, for Vernon measured the quantity of enzyin(‘ by the hydrolysis 
of fibrin, and therefore was actually measuring the (juantity of one enzyme 
only, namely activated trypsin, since non-activated trypsin and erepsin do 
not possess the property of hydrolysing native proteins. 

In the experiments described in this pa])er, with trypsin freed from 
e.nterokinase and its pre-stage, it is found that the course of the heat- 
inactivation in fact follows the unimolecular expression. It would appear, 
as Northrop suggested, that the decrease in the unimolecular constants 
obvscrved with unpurified trypsin solutions is due to the protective influence 
of the substances formed by the action of trypsin-kinase upon the protein 
in the solution. 

The applicability of tlie unimolecular expression for the heat-inactivation 
of the trypsin solution employed by the writer is illustrated in Table 1, for 
solutions at values in the alkaline, acid and neutrality regions respectively. 

The measurements at a particular time interval were done in duplicate 
and in all the following tables the magnitude of the ‘ trypsin unit per ce.” 
set down opposite a particular time is the mean of such duplicate experiments. 

The values of Aunt were obtained from the ecjuation: 

A:uni- Y 

w^here a ^ trypvSin units per cc, at zero time, 

ct — X = trypsin units per cc. after time t mins. 

The trypsin unit employed is that defined by Willstatter et al. [192()], namely 
the quantity of trypsin which produces in a 6 % caseinogen solution under 
the standard conditions of measurement an increase in acidity equivalent t-o 
1-06 cc. (b2iVNaOH. 
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Table 1. 


Temp. 50°. Glycerol content of solution 24 %. 


Time 
i mins 

Trypsin units 
per CO. 

^ini! 

0 

Ph8-40. 

1-60 


60 

1-25 

3-97 X 10-8 

129 

105 

3-27 X 10-8* 

161 

0-906 

3-64 X ICr® 

211 

0-78 

3-40 X 10-^ 

0 

Ph 6-86. 

I 52 


60 

1-28 

2-86 X10-8 

124 

, 1-07 

2*82 X 10-8 

159 

0-94 

3 02 X 10“8 

0 

Pn 712. 

1-60 


120 

1-22 

2-26 X10-8 

240 

0-93 

2-24 X Ur® 

360 

0-77 

2-04 X 10“8 


The effect of upon the heat inactivation. 

The of the medium has a very marked effect iipou the stability of all 
enzymes. In general it is found that each enzyme has a fairly broad optimum 
region of stability and that outside this region the rate of destruction increases 
rapidly. In Table H the results obtained for the heat-inactivation of trypsin 
at various values are summarised. The mean of the values for A'uni at a 
particular are set down opposite that pj^ value. 

These results are plotted in Fig. 1, where it is seen tliat the enzyme is 
most stable at pu 6-5. 



Fig. 1. 

Table II. 

Temp. 50°. Glycerol content of solution 24 %. 


Pu 

^unl ^ 19® 

Pn 

>: 10* 

9-95 

9-23 

6-64 

2*00 

8-62 

4-12 

6*61 

1*70 

8*40 

3-59 

5-86 

2*90 

7*96 

2-98 

6-62 

2*64 

7*12 

2*18 

4*85 

3*14 
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It is not possible to compare with certainty these results obtained for the 
effect of jOjj with other work in which a different enzyme material has been 
employed. This point has been emphasised by Willstiitter, Haurowitz and 
Memmen [1924] for the dependence of enzyme activity upon where they 
show that substances of various kinds may modify the influence of At 
the same time it is noteworthy that for many enzymes the region of optimum 
stability appears to lie about 6. Thus Morgulis and Beber [1928] found 
that the optimum stability for catalase lies between 0 and 6*5, Michaelis 
and Rothstein [1922] found the optimum stability for pepsin at p^ 6, whilst 
Ernstrom [1922] found an optimum stability at 6*1 for salivary amylase, 
and Willstatter, Graser and Kuhn [1922] found the optimum stability of 
saccharase at p^j 5*8. Northrop [1922] found the optimum stability for the 
trypsin he used to be at p^i 5*0. 

The shape of the pjj-stability curve is vsornewhat similar to that obtained 
by Lewis [1926] for the effect of p^^ upon the rate of lieat-denaturation of 
proteins. 

The critical increment of the process. 

The critical increment for the process of heat-inactivation of enzymes is 
found to be very large and comparable with that found for the heat- 
denaturation of proteins by Chick and Martin [1910] and Lewis [1926]. 

Experiments were carrie^d out to dc*termine the critical increment for the 
heat-inactivation of trypsin. This was determined by measuring A’uni at 50 
and 60 ' and then substituting the mean values in the equation: 

d in _ E 
dT ' 

Measurements were made in the three cases: 

(1) at the region of optimum stability, 6*51; 

(2) at an alkaline 8*82; 

(3) at an acid pjj, 5*02. 

The results are set out in the following tables, where the method employed 
for the determination of the quantity of enzyme is also stated. 

Table III. The critical increment at 6-5L 

Mothcni of determination that of Willstatter ri aJ. [1926]. Glycerol content of solution 24 


Time 

Trypsin units 


t mins. 

per CO. 


Temp. 60®. 


0 

1-63 


120 

L23 

1-82 X 10-3 

296 

0-95 

1-60 X 10 3 

386 

080 

1-68 X 10-3 


Mean 

1*70 X 10-3 


Temp. tK)®, 


0 

1 61 

—.. 

18 

L23 

M4xl0-* 

36 

103 

106 X 10-3 

64 

0*805 

116x10-3 

72 

0*62 

1 24 X10-3 


Mean 1*15x10“^ 

Sub«tituti]^ the mean values of haul at 60® and 60® into the equation cited above we arrive 
at a valu€i of #=40,800 calories for the heat-inaotivation of trypsin at pH 0-61. 


39—2 
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Table IV. The critical increment at 6*50. 

Method of determination that of Linder 8 tr 0 m-Lang and Steeiiberg [1929]. Glycerol content of 
solution 24 %. 


Time 

Trypsin units 



t mins. 

per CO. 

Temp. 50° 


^uni 

0 

0*72 


— 

90 

0-60 


201 X 10“-® 

160 

055 


1-68 X icr® 

200 

0*49 

Temp. 60°. 

Mean 

1-92 X Kr® 

1-87 X 10-® 

0 

0-72 


— 

20 

006 


1-25 X 10-® 

40 

0-45 


M7 X 10" ® 

60 

0-35 

Meim 

1-20 X 10“® 

1-21 X 10“® 


From these values of fcuni «^t 50"^ and 60'’ we arrive at a value of = 39,70<.) calories for pn 0'50. 

Table V. The critical increment at 8*2, 

Method of determination of enzyme quantity that of Willstatter et al. [192()]. Glycerol content 

of solution 24 %. 

Temp. 50'\ Mean value of i'uaj =4-35 x 10"“® 

Temp, 00"'. Moan value of - 3-47 x 

From these values of A*u„iat 60'^ and 60'^ we amve at a value of 44,3(K) calories for the critical 
increment at jsqj 8-82. 

Table VL The critical increment at p^^ 5*02. 

Method of detonnination of enzyme quantity that of Linderstrom-Lang and Hteenberg [1929). 

Temp. 50^. Mean value of x 10 "® 

Temp. 60 '. Mean value of kuni - 1-75 x lO""® 

From these values of ^:„ni at 50° and 60° w'e arrive at a value of 38,300 calories for the critical 
increment at 5-02. 

From these results it is seen that the critical increment of the heat-inacti¬ 
vation of trypsin is sensibly the same over the pjj range 5 to 9. 

Discubsion. 

It may be pointed out that the critical increment of heat-inactivation of 
trypsin is about one-half of the critical increment of heat-denaturation of 
haemoglobin and about one-third of the critical increment of heat-denatura- 
tion of egg-albumin in the region «f neutrality, t.e. the region in which the 
rate of denaturation is least. If heat-inactivation be connected with de- 
naturation of the supporting or “core” protein associated with the enzyme 
it must follow that the protein involved is more easily denatured than is the 
free protein. 

Again, comparing £ = 40,000 calories for heat-inactivation with £ = 14,000 
calories for the tryptic hydrolysis of caseinogen [Moelwyn-Hughes, Pace and 
Lewis, 1930] and with £ = 22,000 calories for the acid hydrolysis of acetyl- 
glycfne [Escolme and Lewis, 1927] it is seen that inactivation is almost 
oertahaly not hydrolysis of the protein “core” of the enzyme. 
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It is difficult to draw any conclusions from the fact that the stability 
optimum of trypsin lies between pu 6 and 7, because of the diverse results 
cited in the literature about the electro-chemical nature of trypsin. Thus 
Michaelis and Davidsohn [19J1] stated that trypsin was an amphoteric body 
with an isoelectric point between 4 and 5, while Northrop [1924] agreed 
that trypsin was amphoteric, but found the isoelectric point to be at 10-2. 
Later work b}^ Willstiitter has indicated however that it is only in crude 
preparations that trypsin has an amphoteric character. After purification 
trypsin is not adsorbed by alumina suspensions having a negative charge— 
but is adsorbed quantitatively by kaolin suspensions which have a positive 
charge. From this it appears that trypsin is dehnitely basic in character. 

It is seen that the region of optimum stability for trypsin, pjj 6-7, does 
not coincide with the region of optimum activity, which is p^ 7*8-8*7. In 
this connection, however, it should be pointed out that the rate of destruc¬ 
tion of trypsin in a digestion mixture maintained about pjj 8*7 will not be 
so great as the rate of destruction found for solutions containing enzyme 
alone at that p^j, because in the former case the products formed during the 
tryptic digestion exert a considerable stabilising influence upon the enzyme. 

Summary. 

1. Experiments liave been carried out on the heat-inactivation of trypsin 
whicli has been purified so as to be free from enterokinase and its pre-stage. 
The importance of this purification of an extract of pancreas is emphasised 
on account of the complicating effect of the spontaneous activation*’ of the 
enzyme which otherwise occurs. It is found that the course of the heat- 
inactivation of trypsin purified in this way follows the unimolecular equation. 

2. The effect of upon the heat-inactivation of trypsin prepared in the 
above manner has been studied. It has been found that trypsin has an 
optimum stability about pn 6*5, and that the rate of destruction increases 
markedly on either side of this point. The /qj-stability curve is similar in 
wshape to that obtained for the effect of upon the rate of heat-denaturation 
of proteins. 

3. The critical increment for the heat-inactivation process has been 
determined (a) in the alkaline region, (6) in the acid region, (c) at the region 
of optimum stability. It is found that the critical increraeut is sensibly the 
same at all three points and is of the order of 40,000 calories per molar unit 
of enzyme. 

The above work w^as carried out under the direction of Professor W, C. M, 
Lewis, to whom the writer is indebted for help and advice. 

The writer desires to express his thanks to the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research for a maintenance grant, and also to Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. for a grant to the Department of Physical 
Chemistry of the University of Liverpool. 
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OF YOUNG ANIMALS. 

By JOHN JAMES RICKARD MACLEOD, HUGH EDWARD MAGEE 
AND WILLIAM MIDDLETON. 

From The Rowett Research Institute^ Aberdeen, 

(Received Ajml 15th, 1930.) 

All those who have made use of rabbits for the assay of insulin have noted that 
most of the animals gain rapidly in weight during the first few w^eeks. On the 
other hand, aijcording to Long and Bischoff [1930], insulin has no influence on 
the growth curves of rabbits. It has also been observed that depancreatised 
dogs treated with insulin and maintained on a diet of meat, raw pancreas and 
sucrose can be made to put on fat by increasing the proportion of sucrose, 
allowing at the same time one extra unit of insulin for every 2*5- 3 g. of sugar 
[Macleod, 1926J. It is also well known that most diabetic patients who are 
allowed a liberal diet with sufficient insulin to prevent hyperglycaemia tend to 
put on w’eight rapidly. These experiences soon suggested to clinical workers 
that insulin might be of value in the treatment of malnutrition, particularly of 
children. The first observations in this direction were those of Pitfiold [1923], 
and they have been followed by numerous others of wdiich we will mention only 
those of Marriott and of Tisdall et al. Marriott [1924] concluded that rapid im¬ 
provement in the nutrition of non-diabetic, malnourished children usually 
followed the intravenous injection of glucose and insulin; but this conclusion 
was not endorsed by Tisdall et al. [1925], In view of these findings it seemed to 
us of interest to ascertain whether young pigs while being fed on a good 
fattening diet could be made to lay on fat more rapidly than ordinarily by in¬ 
jections of insulin. The insulin was supplied in solid form by the British Drug 
Houses, Ltd., and, after being dissolved in faintly acidulated water in suitable 
concentrations, w^as assayed by the rabbit method. 

Experimental. 

Twenty-four pigs of approximately equal w eights w’^ere selected at w eaning 
and placed on the succession of four graduated diets adopted in the Pig De¬ 
partment of this Institute as the most suitable for raising them for market 
purposes. Each diet w^as further supplemented by skim milk. The dry feed and 
skim milk, as well as water, were supplied to all animals ad libitum . The con¬ 
sumption of food per group w^as estimated daily, by w^eighing the unconsumed 
food. The pigs were weighed every third morning before feeding and, after three 
weighings, twenty animals of approximately equal w^eights were selected and 
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divided into two equal groups. The animals of Group 1 served as controls, and 
those of Group II were divided into two equal sub-groups (a and b) for in¬ 
jection with insulin. 

The four pigs, which were not included in the above-mentioned groups, 
were used for studying the general effect^s of insulin. Two of them were deprived 
of food overnight and each was injected at about K) a.m. with three units of 
insulin per kg. The blood-sugar, examined at hourly intervals in blood taken 
from the tail or ear, fell in the course of about three hours to below ()*05 % 
when hypoglycaemic symptoms developed, the characteristic features being 
rapid breathing with moderate hyperexcitability which was soon followed by 
muscular weakness and a state of coma with falling rectal temperature and 
marked cyanosis. In order to restore the animals, very large amounts of 50 % 
solution of glucose had to be inject-ed subcutaneously. Although these in¬ 
jections were started as soon as the coma had become established, no improve¬ 
ment in the condition could be noted for nearly an hour. Recovery was then 
rapid in one of the animals, but very gradual in the other, both being, however, 
practically completely restored to normal by 5 p.m. 

Other animals were injected with one unit of insulin per kg. body-weight, 
without restriction of food. The following figures show^ a typical effect on 
the percentage of blood-sugar. 





a.m. 


p.m. 


Time 

' 7*45 

8.0 

9.15 

10.20 

11 . 30 ' 12.30 3.0 4.0 

4.45 

Blood-sugar mg. 
per 100 cc. 

99 

Insulin 
i unit 
rier kg. 
Fed 

69 

60 

73 83 94 Fed 

121 


In the light of these results it was decided to inject into each of the five pigs 
of Group II a 0*75, and into each of the five pigs of Group II b 1 unit of insulin 
per kg. body-weight twice daily, at 7 a.m. and 4 p.m. 

The insulin was injected subcutaneously behind the ears, but no samples 
of blood were taken, since it w as feared that the excitement and struggling 
which are unavoidable in colhjcting them might influence the results. 

Results. 

There was no evidence of hypoglycaemic symptoms in any of the animals 
throughout the period of insulin administration, which lasted 21 days in the 
case of Group JI b and 59 days in that of Group II a. The results are showm in 
Tables I and 11. 

Table L Average increase in vmghty actual a'nd 'percentage. 

Itutial Increase in weight 

weight ----—----^--- 1 ---^ 

6. xi.2S IJ . xi. 28 17. xi. 28 23. xi. 28 29. xi. 28 20. xii. 28 3*i.29 

(lb.) (lb.) (%) (lb.) (%) (lb.) (%) (lb.) (%) (lb.) {%) (lb.) (%) 

Owupl* 71-8 6-6 77 12-4 17-3 19-4 27-0 26-3 3S-2 47-8 e6-8 64-2 80-4 

OronpIIof 7*3 9*7 14*8 19*6 23*0 30*5 27-6 36*6 51*5 68*3 ^*7 86*8 

Group 116t 68*1 6*6 9*7 12*9 18*9 18*6 27*2 26*2 37 0 t 46*3 68*0 67*3 841 

* Average of 10 pigi. f Average of 6 pigs. X Insulin stopped. 
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Table II. Average food consumption (lb.)y total and per 1 Ih.’^ gain in tveight. 




5. xi. 28 

11. 

xi. 28 

17. 

xi. 28 

23. xi. 28 

29. xi. 

28 

20. xii. 28 



to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


to 



11. xi. 28 

17. 

xi. 28 

23. 

xi. 28 

29. xi. 28 

20. xii, 

. 28 

3. 

i. 29 

Group 


K 

M 

R 

M 

K 

M 

K M 

R 

M 

R 

M 

I 

Total 

18-6 

27-9 

19-6 

29*4 

21*6 

32 3 

23*2 34*8 

81*7 U 

J2*5 

55*8 

83*8 


Per 1 Ib. gain 

3-2 

51 

2*8 

4*3 

3*1 

4*6 

3*9 5*9 

3*6 

5*4 

3*4 

51 

11 a 

Total 

22-6 

33-9 

23*6 

35*4 

25* 1 

37*7 

26*5 39-8 

95*6 143*4 

56*2 

84*3 


Per 1 lb. gain 

31 

4-6 

3*1 

4*7 

3*1 

4*6 

5-8 8*6 

40 

6*0 

4*2 

6*4 

116 

Total 

180 

270 

19-9 

29*9 

21*7 

32*6 

22*9* 34-4* 

84*6 12 

!6-8 

56*2 

84*3 


Per J lb. gain 

2*7 

41 

3*2 

4*7 

3*9 

5-8 

3-4 51 

4 0 

6-0 

5*1 

7*7 


R 

Dry food. 


M Milk. 


* Insulin stopped. 





It can be seen that the average weight of the animals of Group 11 a in¬ 
creased decidedly more rapidly than that of the controls, (*s]>ecially during the 
first three weeks of the observation, l)ut that ultimately the contioLs were well 
ahead of the injected animals. The animals receiving the larger doses of insulin 
(Group 11 h) did not at first put on weight as rapidly as those of Group 11 a, but 
they did so more lapidly than the controls, xifter discontinuance of insulin in 
tJiis groii}), the animals fell behind the controls. These results are comparable 
with those ol)tained several years ago by Miss O'Brien and one of us (J. J. R. M.) 
who (conducted a similar series of observations on grou})s of full-grown rabbits. 
The rabbits were all fed ad libitum with a diet rich in readily assimilable 
carbohydrate and certain of them were injected twice daily with sub-convulsive 
doses of insulin. During the first two or three weeks, the insulin-injected 
animals increased in weight more rapidly than the controls, but ultimately no 
difference could be detected between the two groups. 

Attention is to l )0 called to the fact that the early advantage shown by the 
injected animals does not necessarily mean that the insulin had endowed them 
with a greater power of converting available carbohydrate into fat or had led to 
retention of water in the tissues; it may merely have stimulated the a}>petite‘so 
that more food was ingt'sted. It will be seen from Table 11 that this was the case 
at least during the earlier stages of insulin injection in the pigs of (iroup 11 rt: 
the total food consumption was increased but the food consumption per }>ound 
of incTease in weight was unchanged. At later stages in this group for each 
pt)und of increase in weight more food was tequired than in the controls, 
indicating that the insulin was now having the effect of diminislnng, rather 
than increasing, the assimilative powders. The results of Group II b show that 
while insulin was given there wa^ no influence either on the total food con¬ 
sumption or on the assimilative power. After insulin was discontimied. 
the latter seemed to be decreased, since each pound increase in weight re¬ 
quired more food than in the controls. When the pigs were ultimately sold for 
butchering, no difference was noted between the injected and control animals. 

Although these results show conclusively that insulin does not speed uj) 
the rate of fattening of normal pigs, it does not necessarily follow that it might 
not have this effect when injected into poorly thriving animals. It is well 
known to farmers that there are often one or more pigs in a litter which do not 
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put on weight at the average rate, without there being any obvious pathological 
condition to account for the state of malnutrition. 

An observation was accordingly planned in which four such underweight 
pigs were used, two being used as controls and two injected twice daily with 
one imit of insulin per kg. body-weight. The period of observation was forty- 
two days and the following were the results. 

Percentage increases in 
Initial weight weight after 42 days 


Control pigs 1 96 lb. 

2 69 lb. 

Insulin pigs 1 79 lb. 

2 89-6 lb. 


36-4 

23*2 

44*9 

42*5 


This indicates a decided improvement as a result of insulin, but more 
observations would be required before it could be concluded that injections of 
this hormone can with certainty convert the ‘'runts” into normal animals. 


SUMMAKY. 

Two groups of 5 healthy pigs were given insulin daily in subcutaneous 
doses of 1-5 and 2 miits per kg, body-weight and their weights compared with 
those of 10 animals fed on the same diet but receiving no insulin. 

Insulin had only a very slight accelerating effect on the rate of increase in 
weight, which was evidently due to a correspondingly greater consumption of 
food and not to any metabolism-vsparing action. 

Other experiments suggested that insulin had a more marked effect on 
marasmic pigs. 

We desire to express our thanks to Mr D. W. Auchinachie, and Mr Wm 
Thomson for technical assistance. 
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LXX. THE CHARACTERISTIC ABSORPTION OF 
ULTRA-VIOLET RADIATION BY CERTAIN 

PURINES. 


By ENSOR ROSLYN HOLIDAY. 

From the Medical Unit and Physiological Laboratories^ 

The London Hospital. 

{Received April 18th, 1980.) 

The measuroment of the absorption of iiltra-viol(‘t radiations by biological 
substances, as efTected with the spectrophotometer, lias been used with some 
success in recent years. Using this method Smith [1928] measured the ultra¬ 
violet absorjjtion of uric acid and pointed out the close correspondence of 
the absorption of an ultra-filtrate of human plasma with that of a simple 
solution of uric acid. 

In some unpublished work, the present writer has found that ultra¬ 
filtrates of certain other body fluids and tissue extracts have markedly 
different absorptions from that of plasma. The substances most likely to 
cause this absorption would seem to be purines. 

It was thendore decided to establish the characteristic absorption of these 
substances and so obtain a basis for future investigation, both (juantitative 
and qualitative, of bod)' fluids. In this paper the results of this investigation 
are reported. 

Historical. 

Soret [1883] and Hartley [1905] investigated the absorption of purines in 
the ultra-violet region. Later Dhere [1909] examined purines and p)Timidines 
and show^ed that they all exhibited selective al)sorption. He also demon¬ 
strated that uric acid shows one absorption band in alkaline solution and 
tw^o bands in acid solution. These observations were not quantitative, owing 
to the limitations of the methods employed. 

Smith [1928], using a Hilger spectrophotometer with rotating sector, was 
able to measure the absoi’ption of uric acid quantitativeh', and confirmed 
Dh^r^’s observations in acid and alkaline solutions. Recently Marchlewski 
and Wierznehowska [1929] have investigated adenine, guanine and uric acid 
in the same way; they failed however to observe the effect of hydrogen ion 
concentration on the ultra-violet absorption spectra. 
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Methods. 

The absorption spectra were measured with a Hilger quarter-plate spectro¬ 
photometer with rotating sector. The source of radiation was a condensed 
spark between tungsten-steel electrodes. A Hilger micrometer cell was used 
for determining whether Beer’s law was followed. The thickness of the cell 
could be varied from 0 to 5 mm., the micrometer being graduated in 0*01 mm, 
and reading to 0*01 mm. with 5 % error. 

Ilford process plates were used except where investigation of the spectrum 
of shorter wave-lengths than 2150 A. was desired, in which case Schumann 
plates (Hilger) were employed. 

Experimental. 

Each purine was examined with the object of showing: 

(1) whether Beer’s law was followed; 

(2) the effect of hydrogen ion concentration on the absorption spectra; 

(3) the effect of chemical combination of the purine with a molecule 
which has no appreciable absorption at the same wave-length. 

The purines were examined in as pure a state as possible. Guanine and 
adenine and their nucleotides were isolated from yeast nucleic acid by the 
method of Jones [1914], Hypoxanthine was obtained from meat extract. 
The adenosine was a commercial product and two commercial samples of 
uric acid were investigated. The nitrogen content was taken as the standard 
of purity and recrystallisation repeated until the estimatt^d content agreed 
within 1 % of the theoretical value. 


(1) Beer^s law^. 

The solvent in all cases was water. 

The thickness of the cell was varied so that in the formula 

c X d was constant. The sector used was one of the short focus type which 
will not hold a cell of more than 1 cm. length. The experimental error of the 
spectrophotometric method is least at an c value on the rotating sector of 


^ Beer’ll law states that the absorptive power of molecules is mdependent of their concen¬ 
tration. This can be expressed graphi(;aily by 


-v=constant, 
I ca 


where. / is the intensity of the incident l)eam of monochromatic light and /' the intensity of the 
same light after transmission ^-hrotigh a layer of absorbing solution of thickness d and concen¬ 
tration c. 

The ratio log p is expressed a« € (the extinction coefficient) and is given by the reading on 

the sector. M (the specific extinction coefficient) has been taken in this paper as being the 
constant in the above expression. Molecular is this constant when d = 1 cm. and c is the mole¬ 
cular weight of the substance in grams in one litre and is of importance only for purposes of 
comparison, having no practical meaning. 
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!•() to 1‘1. This results from two opposing sources of error. The lower the 
€ value on the rotating sector the higher the percentage error, due to the 
error of the spectrophotometer being constant over all ranges [von Halban 
and Eisenbrand, 1927). On the other hand, the higher the e value on the 
sector the more difhcuilt is it to set the sector accurately owing to the scale 
divisions being logarithmically spaced and very close at high e values. A mean 
is struck at e 1*0-PI where the mechanical error is low and the accurate 
setting of the sector relatively easy. From these considerations the weakest 
solution was made so that with a thickness of 1 cm. e had a value of 1*1. 

Five dilutions were examined ranging from the weak to a saturated solu¬ 
tion. Owing to the slight solubility of the purines in w'ater the range is not 
large, the saturated solution having about 25-40 times the concentration of 
the weakest solution examined. 

All the purines examined follow Beer's law’ w’ithin the limits investigated. 



FijLT. 1. Uric aoid. Effect of hydrogen ion concentration on absorption curv('. 

I ih I. II Pii - 7*8 III Ph I /bi " - d 

(2) Hydrogen ion concentration. 

Owing to their general absorption at the shorter w’ave-lengths, buffer 
solutions w’ere found unsuitable for obtaining solutions of given hydrog(*n 
ion concentration. Solutions of purines in suitable strength were made up 
in alkali (NaOH) and titrated wuth acid (HCl) to an approximate p^. Tins 
was subsequently determined by the glass electrode method [Kerridge, 19251. 
The results are. showm in Tables I and IL Where the effect of hydrogen ion 
concentration is small, determinations at only two values are given. 

Absorption curves of uric acid and guanine showdng the effect of hydrogen 
ion concentration are given in Figs. 1 and 2. 
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Table I. 

Molecular E Apex/base Wave-length (A.) 

-A-^ ^--A- 



7^1 

a apex 

P base 

a/p 

a 

P 

y 

Adenine 

30 

1-4 xW 

0*26 X 10* 

5*4 

2630 

2300 

2110 


100 

1-4 \ 10* 

0*20 X 10* 

5*4 

2660 

2380 

2230 

Adenine 

nucleotide 

4-0 

1*3 X 10* 

0*24 X 10* 

6*5 

2620 

2290 

2110 

Adenosine 

8-0 

1-3 X 10® 

0*24 X 10* 

5*5 

2640 

2340 

2200 

Hypoxanthine 

30 

0-9 X 10* 

0 *15 X 10* 

5*0 

2450 

2210 

2070 

70 

0 0 X 10* 

015 X 10* 

5*6 

2490 

2220 

2080 


110 

0-9 X 10* 

0 -15 X 10* 

5*0 

2590 

2300 

2170 

Caffeine 

30 

0-8 X 10* 

0 *14 X 10* 

5*0 

2740 

2440 

2180 


100 

0*8 X 10 * 

0 *14 X 10* 

5*0 

2710 

2430 

2190 

Theobromine 

30 

0*9 X 10* 

0*3 xlO* 

3*0 

2720 

2410 

2190 


10-0 

0*9 X 10* 

0*3 xlO* 

3*0 

2740 

2480 

2210 

Ergothioneine 

— 

11 X 10* 



2570 

— 

— 





Table 

Molecular E 

___ A. _ _ 

II. 


Wave-length (A.) 



PlA 

r' .. ■' 

ft 

<*2 

a' 

r - 

a. 

ft 

Oj 

ft 

y 

Uric acid 

9-1 

1*0 xlO* 

0*25 X 1<J* 

— 

— 

2920 

2610 

— 


2315 


7*8 

1*0 xlO* 

0*25 X 10* 

0*76 X 10* 

0*45 X 10* 

2920 

2610 

2360 

2100 

2090 


6*7 

1*0 xlO* 

0*25 X 10* 

0*76 X 10* 

0*45 X 10* 

2920 

2610 

2360 

2190 

2090 


2*0 

1*0 xlO* 

0*25 X 10* 

0*76 X 10* 

0 55 X 10* 

2840 

2530 

2300 

2170 

2040 

Guanine 

9*0 

0*63 X 10* 

— 

— 

0-43 X 10* 

2760 

— 

— 

2300 

2240 


8*8 

0*63 x 10* 



0*43 A 10* 

2760 

— 

— 

2300 

22(K) 


6*8 

0*63 X 10* 

0*52 10* 

0*64 X 10* 

0-43 X 10* 

2760 

2620 

25(K) 

2300 

2180 


2*4 

0*63 A 10* 

0 52 X 10* 

0*82 X 10* 

0 33 X 10* 

2760 

262(i 

2o(H) 

2230 

2120 


0*87 

— 

— 

1*09 X 10* 

0-32 X 10* 

— 

— 

2480 

2230 

2090 

Guanine 

1*0 

— 

— 

105 X 10* 

0*26 X 10* 

— 


2500 

2230 

2090 


nucleotide 



Fig, 2 * Guanine. Effect of hydrogen ion concentration on absorption curve. 

mpj,«6-8 IVpH«2*4 V 
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Discussion of results. 

It will be seen that purines can be divided into two groups: (1) those 
which have only one absorption band (Table I), and (2) those which have 
two bands in acid solution (Table II). The absorption of the first group is 
little influenced by increase in hydrogen ion concentration, the only effect 
being a slight shift of the absorption towards the shorter wave-lengths. The 
average shift is about 30 A. with a change from pji 10-0 to 3-0. The ex¬ 
ception is hypoxanthine, which shows a shift of 140 A. over the same range 
of . The extinction coefficient is unaffected in all cases by change of hydrogen 
ion concentration, which is in disagreement with Smith [1928], who found a 
slightly higher extinction coefficient for uric acid in alkaline than in acid 
solution. 

The second group comprises uric acid and guanine. In tlie case of uric 
acid (Fig. 1) change of the absorption takes place in two stages: (i) between 
Pji 9-1--7-8 (curves I and II) and (ii) between p^j 6*8- 2-0 (curves III and IV). 
No change occurs between p^ 7*8~tr8 (curves II and III). Two dissociation 
constants for uric acid [His and Paul, 1900] are given as 2 >: 10 ^ and 
2-0 < 10 ® which correspond to pn values of 5-7 and 8-7 respectively. It 
seems probable, therelore, that in the case of uric acid the absorption changes 
correspond to changes between acidic and basic forms of the molecule. 

In the case of guanine tlie change in the absorption seems to be a gradual 
one througliout the range of p^j. One dissociation constant is given for 
guanine by Wood [1903] as 8*4 x 10“which corresponds to a pjj of 11*0. 
This is outside the range shown in Fig. 2, but a solution of guanine at that 

shows the same absorption curve as I in Fig. 2. A titration curve of 
guanine showed no evidence of a second dissociation constant. From its 
constitution as a 2-amino-6-hydroxypurine one would expect guanine to have 
two dissociation constants.* If, as has been suggested in the case of uric acid, 
absorption changes result from intramolecular rearrangements in the dissocia¬ 
tion of guanine, it can be seen that the dissociation into the more basic form 
is spread over a wide range. This is probably the reason for the difficulty in 
determining the second dissociation constant. 

The results show the importance of determining the hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration in any spectrophotometric method of estimating or identifying 
purines. 

It will be seen that chemical combinations have no effect on the absorp¬ 
tion of the purines as judged by the absorption spectra of their nucleosides or 
nucleotides. The absorption of these substances is identical with that of the 
corresponding purines under the same conditions, 

In general it may be said that the spectrophotometric method offers a 
fresh mode of attacking the problems of purine metabolism. It must be 
emphasised, however, that it can only be an adjunct to the usual biochemical 
methods of analysis and is useless by itself for investigating tissue fluids. 
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Even if the substances causing selective absorption in these fluids are purines, 
it can be seen from the tables that the absorption bands of the different 
members occur so close to one another that it would be impossible to identify 
and estimate two such occurring in roughly equivalent amounts. On the 
other hand, as a rapid method of estimating separate members of the purines 
the method is of great value, and the fact that nucleosides and nucleotides 
are estimated in terms of the contained purine might be made use of in 
estimating proportions of free and combined purine. In the case of uric acid, 
which Benedict [1923] states occurs in ox-blood combined as a riboside, the 
spectrophotometric method has showm, in preliminary experiments by the 
writer, that, by a simple method of difference, an estimate of the amount 
of combined uric acid can be obtained. The chemical methods only estimate 
free uric acid and the spectrophotometric method total uric acid, free and 
combined. 

The chemical methods are few and of doubtful reliability. The results for 
uric acid in normal human blood are probably of fair accuracy, but this does 
not apply to animal blood [Bulmer, Hunter and Eagles, 1925], Buell and 
Perkins [1928] have developed a nephelometric method for determination of 
adenine nucleotide in blood but, apart from these, no methods for estimating 
purines in small amounts of blood are available. It therefore seems reasonable 
to hope that the spectrophotometric method, if used with proper precautions, 
may be of value in investigations of purine metabolism. 

It was thought of interest to include observations on crgothioneine. This 
compound, thiolhistidinebetaine, exists in blood and interferes witli colori¬ 
metric determinations of uric acid. It was isolated from pig’s blood by 
Hunter and Eagles [1925]. It shows selective absorption very similar to that 
of purines and the molecular extinction coefficient is of the same order. The 
interest of its absorption spectrum lies, however, in the fact that it is com¬ 
pletely transparent to rays of short wave-length far as 1900 A. 

Summary. 

1. The ultra-violet absorption spectra of the following purines has been 
determined: uric acid, guanine, adenine, hypoxanthine, caffeine and theo- 
bromin^e. 

2. Beer’s law is followed by ail. 

3. The effect of hydrogen ion concentration on the absorption spectra 
has been measured and its importance emphasised. 

4. Combination of a purine in the form of a nucleoside or nucleotide does 
not alter the absorption. 

6. The ultra-violet absorption spectrum of ergothioneine has also been 
determined. 

The writer wishes to express his indebtedness to Dr J. R. Marrack for the 
hydrogen ion determinations, to Dr H. D. Kay for the adenine and gnanine 
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nucleotides, to Dr Eagles for the sample of ergothioneine and to Mr Campbell 
Smith for many valuable suggestions. 

This work was done during the tenure of a scholarship given by the 
Worshipful Company of Grocers. 
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LXXI. THE ISOLATION OF HISTAMINE FROM 

THE HEART. 

By william VEALE THORPE. 
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Edmund Street, Birmingham^ 

(Received April 30th, 1930.) 

In connection with some problems on the physiology of the heart under in¬ 
vestigation in this laboratory, the question arose as to whether the readily 
extractible depressor substance was the base histamine. 

It is well known that simple aqueous or alcoholic extracts of almost any 
tissue cause a fall in blood-pressure on injection into the circulation of the cat. 
The heart is not an exception. In fact, it yields an extract with powerful de¬ 
pressor activity. 

The marked similarity in the physiological behaviour of tissue extracts and 
of solutions of histamine gave rise to the view that histamine was present in 
these extracts, a view which has been confirmed recently by the isolation of 
pure histamine, in the form of its dipicrate, from extracts of liver and lung 
[Best, Dale, Dudley and Thorpe, 1927], of muscle [Thorpe, 1928], and of 
spleen [Dale and Dudley, 1929]. It therefore seemed reasonable to expect that 
the depressor substance of heart extracts would be histamine. This expectation 
has, in fact, been realised. 

Apart from giving additional confirmation to the view that extracts of most 
tissues contain histamine, proof of the presence of histamine in heart extracts 
is of significance in connection with recent work on the so-called “heart 
hormone.” Many workers have observed that heart extracts have a stimu¬ 
lating action on the frog’s and rabbit’s heart but there is much disagreement 
as to the nature of the substance responsible for these effects. Some workers 
[Demoor, 1924; Haberlandt, 1927] are of the opinion that the substance is 
formed in certain regions of the heart and is a specific heart hormone. Others, 
however [Rigler and Tieman, 1927; Rigler, 1929; Oppenheimer, 1929], deny 
the specificity of this subetance, and have obtained extracts producing similar 
effects not only from any region of the heart but also from a variety of other 
tissues. Further, they have produced similar effects with pure histamine alone. 
Rigler, in fact, on physiological grounds puts forward the view that the sub¬ 
stance is actually histamine. A full discussion of the work in this field is beyond 
the scope of this paper. The main features are briefly but effectively summarised 
by Oppenheimer [1929], who gives references to the more important papers. 
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The experiments described in the present communication prove that 
histamine is present in extracts of ox ventricles. Further, these extracts appear 
to contain relatively large quantities of histamine. In view of the presence of 
this large amount of histamine in heart extracts, it seems probable that the 
cardiac stimulating effect of heart extract may be due wholly or in part to 
histamine, and it is clear that unless histamine is removed from such extracts 
no conclusion can be drawn with regard to the presence of a specific heart 
hormone. In the absence of evidence for a specific heart hormone, chemical 
proof of the presence of histamine in heart extract tends to support Eigler’s 
view. 

The vasodilator activity of different tissue extracts varies considerably 
[Thorpe, 1928]. Lung extracts are particularly rich in histamine compared to 
other tissue extracts. Heart extract was found to have activity of a high order, 
being second only to lung extract. 

Extracts prepared from four ox hearts (1*3, 1*5, 1*2, 1*7 kg.) gave values 
equivalent to 9*4, 18, 9*6, 8*1 mg, histamine per kg. of fresh tissue respectively 
when estimated by comparison -with pure histamine on the blood-pressure of 
the cat mider chloralose. The action was all of a histamine-like type and there 
was neither chemical nor physiological evidence to suggest the presence of a 
choline-like substance. 

The above values apply to the ventricles of the heart. In tw'o cases the 
auricles wrere worked up giving the interesting result that the activity, weight 
for weight of fresh tissue, was approximately double that of the ventricles of 
the heart in question. Auricle extracts therefore have nearly the same order of 
activity as hmg extracts (40 mg. per kg.). 

The technique employed for the isolation of histamine from heart extract 
was similar to that employed previously, alcohol being used for the extraction. 
In the final stages difficulties arose similar to those encountered in dealing with 
muscle extracts [Thorpe, 1928]. Heart muscle contains considerable quantities 
of creatine wdiich during the silver fractionation is converted to creatinine and 
methylguanidine. The presence of these substances made the isolation of 
histamine picrate very difficult. The total amount of bases in the histidine and 
arginine fractions was small and it was found that the alcohol extraction of 
these could be omitted. 

With regard to the freshness of the material, the hearts were obtained in 
the laboratory within half an hour of the animals’ death at the slaughter house 
and the same precautions were taken to ensure sterility as in previous wmrk. 

Experimental. 

The ventricles from a fresh ox heart (1*5 kg.) were minced and extracted 
for 24 hours in. 3*51. 96 % alcohol, the extract was filtered off in a press and 
the meat re^extracted with a further 31.60 % alcohol. The combined extracts, 
after addition of sulphuric acid (0*36 cc, 50 % per 1.) which produced a slight 
precipitate, were filtered and concentrated in vacuo below 30° to about 250 cc. 


40—2 
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After removal of fat by staking with ether, the fat-free aqueous layer was con¬ 
centrated to 160 cc. After removal of 2*6 g. creatine which separated on stand¬ 
ing, the liquid was neutralised with NaOH and treated with basic lead acetate 
until no further precipitate was produced. The filtrate and washings from this 
precipitate, after removal of lead as sulphide, were concentrated in vacuo to 
100 cc. when a further 1*65 g, creatine separated. 

After removal of creatine, 50 % sulphuric acid was added to produce a 
concentration of 6 %. Phosphotungstic acid (25 % in 5 % sulphuric acid) was 
then added until precipitation was complete, 400 cc. being required. The pre¬ 
cipitate was decomposed in the cold with baryta in the usual way, excess of 
baryta being removed as sulphate. The solution of bases was concentrated to 
100 cc. and fractionated by the Kossel-Kutscher method. 15 cc. 40 % silver 
nitrate were added and the resulting precipitate (‘^purine” fraction) removed. 
Hot saturated baryta was then added cautiously until the white precipitate 
was just tinged with brown. The precipitate (‘'histidine” fraction) was filtered 
off. Saturation of the filtrate with baryta precipitated the “ arginine ” fraction. 
The filtrate from this precipitate forms the “lysine” fraction. 

The purine and lysine fractions had no appreciable activity. Silver was 
removed from the histidine and arginine fractions by suspending in sufficient 
dilute sulphuric acid to render the liquid just acid to Congo red and treating 
with hydrogen sulphide. After removal of silver sulphide excess of sulphuric 
acid was removed by baryta and the solution of the bases from each fraction 
evaporated to dryness in vacuo» 

A biological assay of the solutions before evaporation had indicated that 
the depressor activity of the histidine and arginine fractions was equivalent to 
3*2 and 4-8 mg. histamine respectively. 

The histidine fraction was treated with picric acid which immediately gave 
a crystalline precipitate. After a long fractionation of the picrate 0-25 g. 
potassium creatinine picrate and O-l g. creatinine picrate were separated in 
pure condition. The residues showed a powerful histamine-like activity but it 
was not found possible to isolate histamine picrate in a pure state from the 
creatinine picrate still remaining. 

The arginine fraction contained relatively little material and was also con¬ 
verted to picrate. This picrate (180 mg.) was subjected to a long fractional 
crystallisation similar to that employed when dealing with muscle extract. The 
mixture consisted mainly of the picrates of methylguanidine and histamine 
and finally after resorting to mechanical separation of the crystals a total of 
6 mg. pure histamine dipicrate was obtained. At the same time 50 mg. methyl¬ 
guanidine picrate were obtained, 

A solution of 3*2 mg. of this histamine dipicrate in 100 cc. water had the 
same depressor effect on the cat’s blood-pressure as a similar solution prepared 
from a known sample of pure histamine dipicrate. The Pauly reactions were 
quantitatively equal. The picrate from heart, pure histamine dipicrate and a 
mixture of the two all-melted together at 240° with decomposition. 
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The yield of histamine from heart. 

Throughout the purification samples were taken at the end of each stage 
for assaying on the cat’s blood-pressure in comparison with pure histamine. 
The values obtained are given in Table I. 

Table I. 


stage 

Acti^^ity in mg. histamine 

Crude extract 

27 

After basic lead acetate 

22 

Phosphotungstate 

U 

Purine fraction 

— 03 

Histidine fraction 

— 32 

Arginine fraction 

4 8 

Lysine fraction 

•—0 0 

Histamine isolated as pure picrate 

10 


Although rather better than that from muscle, the yield of pure histamine 
from heart extract is poor. But if the yields are considered at the end of each 
stage in the purification the losses in the earlier stages are reasonable, and com¬ 
parable with those obtained in experiments with other tissues, only the loss in 
the silver fractionations being rather larger than usual (41 % instead of about 
25 The yield from the picrate stage is certainly low, but it must be 
remembered that the experiment was performed on a very small scale. Conse¬ 
quently, since sufficient volume of liquid had to l)e left for manipulation, 
relatively less creatine could be removed by crystallisation in the early stages 
than in large-scale experiments such as those with muscle. Thus a relatively 
greater interference by creatinine and methylguanidine is to be expected in 
the picrate stage. 

The physiological assays show a continuous fall in activity throughout the 
purification, a fall wliich would be expected if histamine was adsorbed by the 
relatively large precipitates removed during the manipulation. The losses are 
of the same order as in previous experiments with other tissues, and it would 
appear that the losses in activity are due to the removal of histamine and not 
to the removal of another depressor substance. This is supported by the fact 
that the biological assays gave no hint of the presence of any substance other 
than one closely resembling histamine, so that it seems justifiable to conclude 
that the depressor substance of heart extract prepared as described in this 
paper is the base histamine. 

Summary. 

(1) Extracts of ox ventricles show a powerful depressor activity corre¬ 
sponding to 8 to 18 mg. histamine per kg, assayed biologically. 

(2) Pure histamine, in the form of its dipicrate, has been isolated from such 
an extract and it is suggested that this substance is responsible for the de¬ 
pressor activity. 

(3) The significance of these findings in relation to recent work on the so- 
called heart hormone is discussed. 
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It has been shown by Kreitmair and Moll [1928], Harris and Moore [1928, 
1929], and Kreitmair and Hintzelmann [1928], and has since been confirmed 
by many other workers, that the administration of excessive doses of irra¬ 
diated ergosterol to animals results in the production of calcium deposits, 
notably in the kidney and aorta, and in a tendency to hypercalcaemia and 
hyperphosphataemia. There have been two theories put forward to account 
for the source of tliis extra calcium in the blood and in certain tissues. One, 
first suggested by Harris and Moore, postulates an increased absorption 
from the gut together with an increased retention. Smith and Elvove [1929] 
suggested diminished excretion of calcium, though they did not indicate 
whether this decreased elimination is by way of the gut or the kidney, or both. 
The second theory is that the source of hypercalcaemia and depositions is 
the calcium of the bone substance. Tiiis has been suggested by Hess, Weinstock 
and Rivkin [1929-30], Baumgartner, King and Page [1929], Light, Miller 
and Frey [1929] and others. 

Hoyle and Buckland [1929] made a study of the urinary phosphorus in 
hypervitaminosis D, but did not estimate the calcium. Light, Miller and Frey 
[1929] have given figures for calcium and phosphorus balances, but owing to 
the fact that no figures for food intake, urine or faeces were published it is 
not possible to judge what processes were at work to produce the results 
obtained by them. An investigation of the urinary calcium in some detail 
(as was done by Hoyle and Buckland for the phosphorus) followed by total 
balance experiments was therefore undertaken, and is described below. Just 
as the work was completed a paper by Brown and Shohl [1930] was pub¬ 
lished, in which they showed a definitely decreased retention of calcium after 
large doses of irradiated ergosterol, and a shift in the excreted calcium from 
the faeces to the urine. It was felt that independent confirmation of their 
results was probably worth publication, especially as some new points have 
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I. Urinary excretion in hypervitaminosis D. 

Methods. 

Calcium. Shohl and Pedley’s [1922] method was used, with slight modifi¬ 
cations, As rats’ urine seems to have given trouble to other workers (see 
Hoyle and Buckland for a discussion of the difficulties) the final routine adopted 
is described in full Urine and washings from the receiving flask, approxi¬ 
mating to 100 cc,, is treated with 10 cc. concentrated sulphuric acid and 4 g. 
ammonium persulphate, as described by Shohl and Pedley, As the urine is 
heated a large bulky precipitate separates. This precipitate also occurs, though 
to a lesser degree, in human urine, whereas there is no trace of it in rabbit 
urine. By continuing the heating for 2 or 3 hours (instead of 1 hour as re¬ 
commended by Shohl and Pedley), adding more ammonium persulphate from 
time to time whenever the urine begins to darken in colour, the precipitate 
becomes much reduced in amount, but does not entirely disappear. If the 
calcium is precipitated in its presence the final titration with permanganate 
gives results which are much too high. It must, therefore, be filtered off and 
washed twice with small quantities of hot hydrochloric acid, the washings 
being added to the treated urine. This washed precipitate when dissolved in 
a small quantity of alkali gives no reactions when tested for urates, calcium 
or inorganic phosphate. The precipitation of calcium can now be carried out 
as described in the original method. If small amounts of calcium are present, 
as in normal rats’ urine, it is advisable to allow 24 hours for complete pre¬ 
cipitation. 

Phosphorus. The filtrate and washings from the calcium precipitate were 
made up to 250 cc. and used for the colorimetric estimation of phosphate, 
after further suitable dilution. The amount of oxalic acid present in the final 
dilution is too small to interfere with the colour development. TheBell-Doisy 
reagents [1920] were used instead of those of Briggs. 

Experimental. 

Eight rats, four males and four females, were kept in Hopkins’s meta¬ 
bolism cages, two rats in each cage. The urine from each cage was kept and 
analysed separately, three or four days’ output being mixed together. The 
weights of the animals were between 100 and 168 g. The diet was identical with 
that .used by Harris and Moore [1928]. Pull synthetic diet was given for 
14 days before administration of the irradiated ergosterol, which was then 
fed at 0-1 % level. Urine was collected for 1 week only during the preliminary 
period. It was found essential that the animals should be kept in the meta¬ 
bolism cages for a few days before collecting urine, as, until they became 
accustomed to the change of cage, metabolism was apt to be appreciably 
disturbed. After 20 days of the irradiated ergosterol administration the 
animals were put back on to normal synthetic diet for the ‘‘curative” period. 
During the course of the experiment the females showed greater loss of wei^t 
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than the males; two of them died at the beginning of the ''curative” period. 
Post-mortem examination revealed the usual lesions associated with hyper- 
vitaminosis D in an advanced form. Four of the rats had some diarrhoea 
during the intake of irradiated ergosterol; consequently one or two samples 
of urine had to be discarded as they were badly contaminated with faeces. 

The results of this experiment are given in Table I. 

Table I. Urinary excretion of calcium and phosphorus {mg, per rat per day). 


Group I Group II 

Females Males Females Males 


No. of 

^- 

^ - ^ 

^ — 

-A.-^ 

No. of 

^ - 

- ^ 

^-V 

- ^ 

days 

Oa 

P 

Ca 

P 

days 

(Ja 

P 

Ca 

P 





Preliminary period. 





4 

1-3 

2.5-7 

0-8 

26-5 

4 

01 

21*8 

01 

20-7 

4 

03 

23*9 

0-7 

24-3 

3 

01 

300 

01 

2 S -9 





Irradiated ergosterol period. 





.*] 

5-9 

25-4 

.5-9 

27-3 

4 

4'5 

17-2 

5-3 

18 '.j 

3 

5-3 

17*9 

7-9 

240 

4 

8-3 

24-0 

8-9 

220 

4 

2-3 

15 1 

3-2 

10-5 

4 

0-9 

23 r > 

10 1 

23-8 






4 

8-8 

23-7 

8-9 

28-3 






4 

8-1 

23-5 

84 

20-9 





“Curative’ 

’ period. 





4 

— 

— 

2-3 

17-8 

3 

73 

22-4 

7*0 

19-1 

.*] 

— 

— 

1-2 

,30-9 

3 

4-3 

204 

3-8 

24‘2 


— 

— 

1-4 

28*2 

o 

2-2 

10-8 

20 

21-3 


Discussion, 

These two groups of rats agreed in showing the great increase in urinary 
calcium as a result of the massive doses of irradiated ergosterol; this was 
more marked in the second group. This group did not show the sudden 
decrease in the calcium excretion towards the end of the irradiated ergosterol 
intake. The calcium in the urine of both males and females of the second 
group show^ed a rise to a maximum occurring at about the tenth day, and 
then followed a slow^ and steady decline. The concentration of calcium rose 
steadily throughout the period of irradiated ergosterol administration in the 
case of the females, whereas in the case of the males the concentration was 
roughly parallel to the total daily amount of calcium excreted. There was a 
sharp drop in the calcium concentration about 3 days after the initiation of 
the "curative” period (Figs. 1 and 2). The diuresis found by Hoyle and 
Buckland [1929] was not shown by any of these rats. The worse physical 
condition of the animals in the first group may explain the drop in the urinary 
calcium towards the end of the irradiated ergosterol period; kidney function 
was probably failing rapidly, as the phosphate showed the same decline and 
the volume of urine passed was very small. There was no increase in phosphorus 
excretion produced by the hypervitaminosis. This is in agreement with Hoyle 
and Buckland. 

It is thus evident that decreased excretion of calcium by the kidney is 
not responsible for the hypercalcaemia or for the calcification of tissues. 
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Irradiated ergoaterol 
Fig. 1. $ Daily excretion of Ca. 


II. Total balance experiments. 

Methods, 

The technique for the urine analyses was as described above. Calcium in 
the faeces was determined by a slight modification of McCrudden’s method 
[1910] rendered necessary by the fact that there was sometimes insuificient 
faeces to admit of a separate phosphorus estimation. The following technique 
was therefore adopted in all cases to ensure uniformity. After ashing, the ash 
was dissolved in 9 cc. concentrated sulphuric acid, and heated with about 
10 drops of perhydrol^. This gave a clear solution, and converted any pyro¬ 
phosphate present as the result of the ashing process into*orthophosphate, 

1 Tills method of treating, the ash was suggested to me by Mr B. 0. to whom my 

thanks are due* 
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which could be estimated colorimetrically. The dissolved ash in the sulphuric 
acid was diluted to 100 cc. with distilled water, and the calcium estimated as 
described by McCrudden. The filtrate and washings from the calcium preci¬ 
pitate were made up to 250 cc. and the phosphorus determined as in the case 
of urine. 


120 



Days 4 8 12 16 20 24 28 

Irradiated e.rgosterol -> 


Fig, 2. o' Daily excretion of Ca. 

Experimental, 

Six albino male rats of approximately the same age were used. Each 
animal was kept in a separate metabolism cage, and faeces and urine were 
collected peparately in 3 or 4 day lots. The daily amount of food fed was 
weighed, the dry w^eight of an equivalent amount determined, and any imeaten 
residues collected, dried and weighed. In this w^ay the exact quantity eaten 
could be obtained by subtraction. Distilled water was given for drinking. 
The experiment as before was divided into three parts, (1) preliminary period, 
(2) irradiated ergosterol period and (3) “curative"’ period. The irradiated 
ergosterol was given at 0*05 % level, this avoids the complication of soft 
faeces or diarrhoea, yet is sufficient to cause loss of weight and pathological 
lesions. The weights of the animals (g.) are given below. 


No. of rat 

F5 

F6 

F7 

F8 

F21 

F22 

Begixming of irradiated ergosterol intake 

135 

139 

159 

155 

160 

157 

End of irradiated ergosterol intake 

116 

123 

141 

142 

144 

143 

End of “ onrative ” period 

144 

150 

107 

164 

155 

100 
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Table II 


Ca intake Faecal Ca Urinary Ca Total Oa excretion Ca retention 

Periods Periods Periods Periods Periods 


No. of 


- K - 

-^ 

^ - 

— ^ — 

llT 

r' ■ 

-A- 

nr 

f - 

-A- 

nr 

f 

-A- 

........ ^ 

rat 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

I 

II 

I 

II 

I 

11 

III 

F5 

24-2 

18-0 

301 

7*2 

6*9 

19*8 

1*5 

6*6 

4*9 

8*7 

13*5 

24*7 

15*6 

4*5 

5*4 

F() 

294 

25-9 

384 

3*8 

14 

6*2 

1*6 

9*4 

5*8 

54 

10*8 

12*0 

24*0 

15*1 

264 

F7 

334 

21*9 

364 

9*7 

6*5 

21*2 

2*3 

74 

33 

12*0 

13*9 

24-5 

21*4 

8*0 

11*9 

F8 

2f)-8 

26*7 

34*6 

8-1 

6*8 

114 

1*3 

5*9 

4*9 

94 

12*7 

16*3 

174 

14*0 

18*3 

F21 

28-6 

20*2 

36*2 

16*7 

10*1 

23*9 

0*1 

5*3 

3*6 

16*8 

154 

27*5 

11*8 

4*8 

7-7 

F22 

28-1 

18*9 

32*1 

16*9 

5*9 

19*9 

0*2 

64 

44 

17*1 

12*3 

24*3 

11*0 

6*6 

7-8 


Figures r^resent mg. per rat per day. 
Period 1. Preliminaiy. 

„ II. Irradiated ergosterol intake. 
„ III. “Curative” period. 


Table III. 


P intake 
Periods 

TV*". r\f .... A. ___ 

Faecal P 
Periods 

Urinary P 
Periods 

_A _ 

Total P excretion 
Periods 

P retention 
Periods 





< - 





A 




t - 



rat 

I 

II 

Til 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III 

I 

TI 

III 

I 

II 

III 

F5 

49*3 

36*6 

64*7 

7*2 

7*1 

16*2 

39*8 

31*0 

36*6 

47*0 

38* 1 

52*8 

2*3 

~14 

110 

F6 

59*6 

52*6 

78*0 

5*6 

3*8 

4*8 

36*0 

36*2 

39*7 

41*0 

40*0 

44*5 

18*0 

12*6 

33*5 

F7 

67*9 

44*7 

74*0 

10*4 

8*5 

184 

404 

36*2 

36*4 

60-8 

43*7 

54*8 

17*1 

1*0 

10*2 

F8 

54*4 

54*2 

70* 1 

94 

8*9 

16*0 

29*2 

37*4 

40*7 

38*6 

46*3 

56*7 

15*8 

7*9 

13*4 

F21 

58*1 

41*0 

71*2 

11*0 

10*1 

23*6 

28*6 

38*2 

39*7 

39*6 

48*3 

63*3 

18*5 

-7*3 

7*0 

F22 

57*0 

37*7 

65*4 

124 

6*2 

19*2 

29*2 

28*1 

36*9 

41*6 

33*3 

66*1 

154 

4*4 

9*3 


Figures represent mg. j)er rat per day. 

Period I. Preliminaiy. 

„ II. Irradiated ergosterol intake. 

•„ HI. “Curative” period. 

The intake, output, and retention of calcium and phosphorus arc given 
in Tables II and III. Tlie follo^ving points are shown by an examination of 
the figures, (1) The urinary excretion was much the same as in the case of 
the rats receiving the higher dose of irradiated ergosterol (2) The irradiated 
ergosterol period was characterised by a decrease (sometimes very marked) 
of the faecal calcium. Only two cases (F6, F22) showed a marked change in 
the phosphorus. (3) The urinary calcium did not return to normal in the 
‘"curative” period during the time of the experiment (9 days generally). 
Evidently the recovery from the effects of the hypervitaminosis is only gradual, 
as one would expect. (4) The faecal calcium in the recovery period tended 
to be very liigh—much higher than it was in the normal preliminary period, 
so that the total excretion of calcium was the highest of all in the “curative” 
period. The calcium intake was also highest in this period, yet even so, in 
two cases (F5, F7) the extra intake compared with that of the preliminary 
period was 6 and 8 mg. per day, respectively, while the extra output in the 
faeces was 12 and 11 mg. per day respectively. (5) The faecal phosphorus 
was definitely increased in the “curative” period in all cases except one (F6). 
(6) The balance of calcium was never negative when averaged for the whole 
period of irradiated ergosterol administration (see however later remarlcs 
on this point). In every case the balance was materially reduced by the 
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hjrpervitaminosis, and in three cases was not restored to normal during the 
observed period of recovery. (7) The phosphorus balance was also considerably 
reduced by the irradiated ergosteroL 

It was not felt that the average balances for the whole of the irradiated 
ergosterol and '‘ctrrative’’ periods respectively gave an adequate picture of 
what was taking place. These balances have therefore been further analysed 
ill Tables IV and V. Only two 3-day collections of excreta were made from 
rats F5 and F7, as they were in such bad condition at the end of this short 
time that it was not advisable to push the experiment further. Rats F 6 and F 8 
were observed for only 6 days instead of 9 in the recovery period. In these 
tables also are given the so-called ‘^percentages of absorption” of the two 
elements. These have been calculated tentatively as follows; the faecal excre¬ 
tion was subtracted from the intake and the remainder counted as the amount 
absorbed, and expressed as a percentage of the intake. This is not strictly 
accurate, because the faecal calcium consists both of calcium which has 
never been absorbed and of some which has been absorbed and passed back 
into the gut. There is no way at present of distinguishing these tw^o fractions, 
so that the above method of calculating the amount absorbed is the only one 
possible in the circumstances. 

Table IV. 

Retention of calcium (m^. Ca per rat yau* day) Calcium absorption (%) 


Ko. of 
rat 

Kr> 

I 


IJ 



III 


1 


11 



111 


15*5 

10*5 

- 3 5 

_ 

f ' 

-17 

13*7 

1*0 

70 

70 

34 


33 

55 


Fb 

23 4 

21*7 

12*1 

13 8 

27*0 

24*0 

— 

87 

95 

94 

95 

95 

72 

— 

F7 

21 3 

17 3 

- 3*2 

— 

3 7 

17*8 

123 

71 

8(> 

30 

— 

3(5 

49 

36 

F8 

17*4 

180 

11*0 

9*2 

22*7 

123 

— 

70 

80 

71 

68 

81 

45 

— 

F21 

. 11 8 

-8*2 

IM 

5*8 

-0*5 

18*1 

5*7 

42 

9 

81 

70 

25 

49 

20 

F22 

6*5 

109 

8*4 

0*0 

13 1 

8*2 

24 

40 

(56 

83 

57 

70 

50 

12 


Period I. Preliminary. 

If. Irradiated orgosU^rol. 
„ III. Recoveiy. 


Table V. 

Retention of phosphorus (mg. P per rat per day) Phosphorus absorption (%) 


No. of 
rat 

F5 

I 


H 



HI 


1 


II 



III 


2*3 

6*3 

-11*9 


1P9 

14 3 

10-4 

85 

85 

62 


kl 80 

(55 

F6 

18*0 

14*6 

7-9 

14-7 

29-4 

38*9 

— 

91 

M 

92 

93 

96 

92 

— 

F7 

171 

10-8 

-11*9 

— 

13-8 

23-1 

19*5 

85 

91 

60 

— 

78 

75 

73 

F8 

15*8 

12-9 

1*3 

7-8 

150 

11*3 

— 

83 

87 

80 

81 

80 

73 

— 

F21 

18*5 

-6-7 

14*5 

2*9 

no 

120 

2*4 

81 

56 

W 

85 

66 

77 

57 

F22 

15*4 

10-1 

8*6 

-5*2 

19*6 

5*8 

2-4 

78 

87 

<K) 

80 

85 

66 

60 


Period I. Preliminary. 

„ II, Irradiated ergosterol. 
„ III. Recovery. 


It will be seen that the balance of calcium during the period of irradiated 
ergosterol intake may fall quickly, as in rats F5 and F7, or more steadily 
as in F8, or very abruptly after several days on the diet as in the case of F22. 
The rapiditjy and extent of the fall ran closely parallel to the physical con¬ 
dition of the airimal. Two rats developed negative balances while taking the 
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irradiated ergosterol. In most cases the amount of calcium retained was 
rapidly increased as soon as the excess vitamin was removed from the diet, 
but it is surprising to find that this improved retention was not maintained, 
and in five of the rats the positive balance was actually lower than normal 
after a few days on the normal diet. The phosphorus retention in general 
tended to follow similar lines. 

The percentage of calcium apparently absorbed in the preliminary period 
wa^ in most cases already so high that no very marked results from the 
irradiated ergosterol could be expected. There is however some evidence of 
increased absorption in all cases but one (F5), and it is interesting to note that 
with rats F21 and F22, where the initial absorption was lower, there is very 
definite evidence of the action of irradiated ergosterol in this respect. But 
the increased absorption was not maintained, and in every instance in the 
recovery period there was ultimately a definitely reduced percentage of 
absorption. A similar mechanism occurs in the case of the phosphorus, espe¬ 
cially during the “curative” period. 

It has to be remembered that these rats were losing weight. In order to 
get some idea of what effect, if any, loss of weight j>er se has upon calcium and 
phosphorus metabolism two male rats were given full synthetic diet in gradually 
decreasing amounts. The loss of weight experienced was 20 and 23 g. respec¬ 
tively, but the animals remained in good condition. The calcium excretion 
by the kidney ceased entirely, but in spite of this the retention declined 
rapidly (Tables VI and VII), The urinary phosphorus also became reduced in 
amount, roughly 50 %, and the amount retained decreased, rat F24 actually 
having a negative balance for the last three days. The absorption of both 
calcium and phosphorus was apparently much reduced by the low food intake, 
but again it must be emphasised that this may not be real, but may only 
mean that the path of excretion has been diverted from kidney to gut. 

Table VI. Calcium, balance on low food intake. 

Mg. Ca per rat per clay. 


No. of rat 

Intake 

Faeces 

Urine 

Total 

Retention 

% absoi-ption 

F23 

47-6 

5-3 

0-9 

6-2 

41-4 

87 


26-5 

9-2 

0-9 

10-1 

16-4 

65 


17-3 

0-8 

Nil 

6-8 

10-5 

60 

^■24 

50*8 

14-2 

1-1 

15-3 

35-5 

72 


26*5 

11-5 

0-9 

12-4 

14-1 

57 


17'3 

9-9 

Nil 

9'9 

7-4 

43 


Table VII. 

Phosphorus balance 

on low food intake. 




Mg. P per rat per day. 



No. of rat 

Intake 

Faeces 

Urine 

Total 

Retention 

% absorption 

F23 

96*7 

6-7 

57-5 

64-2 

32 5 

93 


53'9 

8-8 

38-2 

47-0 

6-9 

84 


352 

5-2 

26-7 

31-9 

8-3 

85 

F24 

103-3 

4-8 

56-4 

61-2 

42-1 

95 . 


63-9 

10-3 

41-7 

520 

1-9 

81 


35-2 

80 

29-3 

37-3 

-2-1 

77 
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Discussion. 

Brown and Shohl [1930] have adequately stated the difficulties and dangers 
attendant upon any attempt to determine from urinary and faecal examina¬ 
tions whether the absorption has been altered or not. The figures given above 
must be accepted with reserve. It would appear from them that large doses 
of irradiated ergosterol tend at first to increase absorption of calcium and 
later to decrease it. Wc are on surer ground when dealing with retention, 
and here there is no doubt that excessive doses of irradiated ergosterol, com¬ 
bined with the resultant low' food intake and loss of weight, reduce this amount 
very gravely. Recovery from the deleterious effects is evidently slow, for 
nine days after restoration to normal diet the balances w^ere still gravely 
disturbed. During this period the calcium deposits are disappearing from the 
body, and the fact that the urinary excretion is declining, wdiereas the faecal 
elimination is unusually high, points to the probability that much of this 
deposited calcium is being eliminated by the gut rather than by the kidney. 
Whatever the effect of irradiated ergosterol may be on absorption it is clear 
that the hypercalcaemia and calcification of various tissues is not due entirely, 
if at all, to increased absorption, since the amounts retained in the body are 
less than is normally the case. The source of this calcium must be looked for 
elsew'here, and unlikely as it appears a that the action of large dos<^s 

of a substance wdiich normally aids calcification of the bones should be 
in the reverse direction, yet it is difficult to see wdiere the deposited calcium 
comes from if not from the bones. 

The phosphorus retention w'as greatly reduced as the result of the irra¬ 
diated ergosterol, if anything more so than was that of the calcium. Yet 
regarded as a wdiole there was less disturbance of phosphorus metabolism, 
for the uiinary phosphorus was not increased, or at most very slightly, and 
there W'as in general a quicker settling dowui to normal in the ‘‘curative'’ 
period. The reduced balance during the irradiated ergosterol period must 
not be attributed entirely to the effect of the hyper^dtaminosis, for loss of 
W'eight due solely to reduced food intake produces equally severe reduction 
in retention. 


Summary. 

1. Calcium and phosphorus retention in rats is decreased by excessive 
doses of irradiated ergosterol. 

2. The urinary calcium is greatly increased, but not the phosphorus. 

3. The faecal content of both calcium and phosphorus decreases, but not 
always in proportion to the intake; either the absorption is diminished in 
these cases, or increased amounts of absorbed material arc being excreted 
by the gut. 

4. Even graver disturbances in retention and absorption occur during 
the recovery period. 
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5. The low food intake and loss of weight characteristic of the hyper- 
vitaminosis probably contribute to some of these results. 

6. The deposits of calcium found in certain tissues as the result of large 
doses of irradiated ergosterol cannot be accounted for on the grounds of 
increased absorption and retention. 

The writer wishes to thank Dr L. J. Harris for suggesting this work and 
for his interest in it. 
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Introduction. 

It is common knowledge that timber does not in general find its way into 
commercial usage until it has attained a moisture content approaching that 
which W'ill be in equilibrium with the moisture of the atmosphere in which it 
will be used after conversion. In view of the high moisture content of freshly 
felled timber, the progress of drying under natural conditions must necessarily 
take considerable time, but despite this fact, and the economic issues which 
it involves, the (juestion often arises as to whether air-drying of timber is to 
be preferred to the methods of kiln-drying which are now' finding widespread 
application in the timber-using industry. In view^ of the belief existing in 
some quarters that certain beneficial chemical changes are associated with 
air-drying, prejudice has arisen from time to time against the practice of 
drying timber in kilns. 

So far as it is known, no detailed chemical investigation of the efTects of 
the drying of wood at moderate temperatures has hitherto been carried out, 
although throughout the literature of W'ood chemistry many references are 
to be found regarding the effet^t of high temperatures. It is pointed out by 
Hawley and Wise [1926, p. 197] that even at temperatures far below' the 
destructive distillation point (approximately 280'^') decomposition is indicated 
by the formation of small traces of acetic acid and methanol, probably as a 
result of hydrolysis. Under the conditions obtaining in a w'ell regulated kiln- 
drying treatment of timber, how’evcT, there has been some doubt as to w hether 
chemical changes of even a minor character are to be expected, in view' of the 
fact that Hawley [1925] has stated that no chemical difference can be de¬ 
tected between the results of natural air-seasoning and artificial kiln-seasoning. 

Since the value of wood as a structural material is dependent largely, if 
not entirely, on the nature of its skeletal substance, the composition of which 
varies but little from species to species, and since only such physical properties 
as colour, odour, taste, etc., are traceable to extractives, any chemical in¬ 
vestigation on the effect of drying must in the first instance be confined to 
the effecjts produced on the major constituents of wmod substance. The 
presence in wood, how^ever, of substances characterised as extractives which 
may play a part in the seasoning process by acting on the major constituents 
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in some must not be overlooked. It is for this reason, for example, that 
woods containing extractives of a notably acidic nature may react differently 
when dried under different conditions of temperature, as a certain amount of 
hydrolysis may be possible when high temperatures are employed. The wood 
of oak is known to contain small percentages of weak acids such as tannic 
acid, and it is conceivable that although small acid concentrations might 
only have a negligible effect on the major constituents of wood during air- 
drying, they might, none the less, have some effect when wood is dried at 
relatively high temperatures. As the amount of extractives in oak heartwood 
is invariably greater than that in the sapwood, it is conceivable that these 
might react differently to the same drying conditions. In the light of previous 
work [Hawley and Campbell, 1927] any increase in the alkali-solubility of 
wood after drying at relatively high temperatures would be indicative of 
chemical change of a hydrolytic nature. At the same time, however, there 
may be other chemical changes attendant on the drying of wood, which 
hitherto have escaped observation. 

The present investigation has been undertaken therefore with a view to 
determining de novo whether any chemical changes accompany the drying 
of timber, and if so, whether any relationship exists between the changes 
attendant upon air-drying on the one hand, and artificial drying on the other. 

The wood used was cut from coppice shoots of English oak of approxi¬ 
mately 40 years’ growth. After separation of the heartwood and sapwood, 
the material was quickly converted to sawdust and finally ground to pass an 
80-mesh and be retained by a 100-mesh screen, the grinding parts of the mill 
being of acid-resistant steel. The analytical methods used were those re¬ 
commended by Schorger [1926, p. 505] and Hawley and Wise [1926, p. 123] 
and the results throughout are expressed as percentages of the oven-dry 
weight of the original wood, 

Expekimental. 

During conversion to sawdust the wood used in this investigation had 
undoubtedly dried to a considerable extent, but the 80-100 mesh sapwood 
and heartwood still retained 25*4 % and 27*2 % of moisture respectively. 
Moisture contents were determined both by the standard oven-drying method 
and the xylene method of Schwalbe [Schorger, 1926, pp. 605-506] with 
closely comparable results. These materials were analysed as soon as possible 
following conversion (Table I). 


Table I. Analysis of original wood. 



Sapwood 

Heartwood 

Cold water-ftolublo 

1*76 

4*63 

Hot water-soluble 

4* 16 

9*79 

Cellulose 

66'46 

6301 

lignin 

19*»8 

20-94 

Methoxyl 

6-36 

6-92 

Total pentosans 

24*76 

24-88 

TmUmmM not in cellulose 

11*23 

11-07 

Pentosans in cellulose 

13*62 

18*81 
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Samples of both sapwood and heartwood were then extracted with 1 % 
NaOH solution, under the conditions laid down by Schorger [1926, p. 506] 
for the standard alkali-solubility determination of wood, and, after removal 
of the alkali by thorough washing with hot water, the residues were dried at 
105^ and analysed (Table II). 

Table II. Analysis of original ivood after extraction with NaOH. 



Sapwood 

Heartwood 

Loss on alkali extraction 

19-0 

22-92 

Cellulose 

56-96 

53-87 

Lignin 

18-55 

18-42 

Met boxy 1 

Total pentosans 

4-70 

4 23 

19-67 

1927 

Pentosans not in cellulose 

2-91 

2-79 

Pentosans in cellulose 

1676 

16-48 


The drying experiments were canied out as follows. 

(i) Air-drying. Weighed samples of both sapwood and heartwood were 
placed in jars, covered with fine linen to prevent access to dust, and left in 
the laboratory with occasional mixing to dry for a period of 126 days. At 
the end of this time the moisture content of the sapwood had fallen to 13-0% 
and that of the heartwood to 12*8 %. 

No loss in dry weight due to air-drying was observed. 

(ii) Kiln-drying. Weighed samples of sapwood and heartwood were sub¬ 
jected to a kiln-drying treatment as follows. The wood flour vras in each case 
spread on a glass dish in a layer 1 inch deep and the following kiln-seasoning 
schedule, which v^as considered suitable for 1 inch oak boards, was applied. 


Schedule employed in the kiln-seasoning of 80-100 mesh oak. 


TemiKjrature 

F. 

Humidity 

Duration of 
ti'eatment 

Total time 

Assumed 

moisture 

content 

o 

/o 

(days) 

(days) 

O' 

Q 

115 

75 

2 

2 

30 

120 

65 

4 

6 

25 

125 

55 

5 

11 

20 

130 

45 

5 

16 

ir>-u) 


The rate of initial warming of the sawdust was 9"' F. per hour at a constant 
humidity of 75 %. 

As a result of this treatment the moisture content of both the sapwood 
and heartwood fell to 7*5 %. Further, a loss of 0*2 % and 0*33 % of the dry 
weight of the original wood was observed in sapwood and heartwood respec¬ 
tively, and a decided darkening in colour was noted in each case. 

(iii) Oven-drying. Weighed samples of sapwood and heartwood were placed 
in weighing bottles in a drying oven, and maintained at 105'' for 200 hours. 
Pronounced darkening in colour took place in both sapwood and heartwood 
and the respective losses in weight of wood substance were 0*41 % and 1*12 %. 

Analyses were now carried out on each of the residues remaining after 
the several drying treatments (Table III). Further, each residue was analysed 

41—2 
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after alkali extraction under the same conditions as the extractions applied 
to the original wood (Table IV). 

Table III. Analysis of 80-100 mssh English oak wood after 


kiln- and oven-drying. 


Samples 

Dura¬ 
tion of 
treat¬ 
ment 
(days) 

Loss 
due to 
treat¬ 
ment 

Cold 

wakr- 

sol. 

Hot 

wator- 

sol. 

Cellu¬ 

lose 

Lignin 

Meth¬ 

oxyi 

Total 

pento¬ 

sans 

Pento¬ 
sans 
not in 
cellu¬ 
lose 

Pento¬ 

sans 

in 

cellu¬ 

lose 

Air- 

Sap 

126 

Nil 

1-52 

3-59 

57-57 

21-22 

7-06 

23*76 

8-90 

14-86 

dried 

Heart 

Nil 

4-95 

9-05 

54-26 

22*03 

7-91 

23*42 

8-82 

14*60 

Kiln- 

Sap 

10 

0-20 

1-81 

3-65 

57-27 

21-98 

5*81 

23-74 

9-44 

14*31 

dried 

Heart 

0-33 

4-,37 

9-17 

52*53 

22-47 

5-49 

23-11 

8*89 

14*22 

Oven- 

Sap 


0-41 

2-23 

4-11 

55-47 

21-70 

5*50 

23-61 

11-53 

12-08 

dried 

Heart 

y 

0-12 


9-84 

52-00 

23-(K) 

4-76 

23-78 

11-62 

12-17 


Table IV. Analysis of air-, kiln- and oven-dried wood after 
alkali extraction. 


Loss Penkisans Pentosans 

due to Total not in in 


Samples 

treatment 

Cellulose 

Lignin 

Methoxyi 

pentosans 

cellulose 

cellulose 

Air- Sap 

18-78 

57*09 

1833 

4*79 

20*15 

4-43 

15*72 

dried Heart 

23-41 

53-70 

17-95 

4*38 

19-73 

4*79 

14*94 

Kiln- Sap 

18-88 

56-32 

19*48 

4*74 

19-36 

373 

16-63 

dried Heart 

24*62 

51-94 

18*51 

4-10 

18*62 

3*04 

15-58 

Oven- Sap 

19*41 

54-52 

17*62 

4*35 

18*94 

3-82 

15*12 

dried Heart 

28-93 

49-30 

19*60 

4*10 

16*52 

342 

13*10 


The effect of mild hydrolysis on the original wood. 

A sample of the original heartwood was subjected to a hydrolytic treat¬ 
ment as follows. 100 g. of the material was incorporated with 2 litres of 1 % 
aqueous hydrochloric acid and maintained at 100"^ for 6 hours. After removal 
of the acid, thorough washing with hot water and drying at ]05'\ the residue 
was analysed (Table V). 

Table V. Analysis of 80-100 rnesh English oak wood (heart) after hydrolysis 
with 1 HCl for 6 hours at 10O\ 


Lems on hydrolysis. 33*43 

Cellulose . 42-44 

Lignin . 18-98 

Methoxyi . 4-06 

Total i)entosan8 . ... ... 7*28 

P^tosans not in cellulose 2-47 

Pentosans in cellulose . 4-81 


Discussion. 

Comparison of Tables I and III shows that, irrespective of the method of 
drying, the percentage amount of water-soluble material in the wood under 
investigation does not vary except within the limits of experimental error. 
Changes during drying, however, are apparent in the cellulose, lignin and 
pentosans. 
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So far as the cellulose is concerned this constituent exhibits a slight 
increase in amount in the passage from the green to the air-dried condition 
in both sapwood and heartwood. A similar though not quite so pronounced 
increase is noted in the cellulose content of kiln-dried sapwood, while the 
cellulose content of kiln-dried heartwood is slightly lower than that of the 
original wood. In the case of the oven-dried material depreciation of the 
cellulose content is observed to take place in both sapwood and lieartwood. 
These slight variations in cellulose content are f urther seen to be accompanied 
by concomitant variations in the percentage amounts of fiirfuraldehyde- 
yielding complexes in the wood, for, while the total pentosan content exhibits 
a constant decrease in amount as a result of all three drying processes, the 
pentosan content of the cellulose increases on air- and kiln-drying, and de¬ 
creases on oven-drying. The variations in the pentosan content of the cellulose 
agree very closely with the variations in the cellulose content itself, except 
in the case of oven-drying where the loss of pentosans in the cellulose is 
greater than that of the cellulose, and in kiln-dried heartwood wdiere a slight 
increase in the pentosan content of the cellulose is accompanied by a decrease 
in cellulose content. Coupled w-ith the fact that only slight losses in w^eight 
have been observed as a result of kiln- and oven-drying, the depreciations of 
cellulose and of pentosans in the cellulose indi(;ate that kiln-dried heartwood 
and oven-dried heartwood and sapwood have undergone a certain amount of 
incipient hydrolysis, decomposition being most pronounced in oven-dried 
heartwood. 

From the anahiical data it is impossible to deduce to the fullest extent 
the true nature of the changes which take place in the fiirfuraldehyde- 
yielding complexes during drying. It is none the less evident, however, that 
definite changes take place in that portion of such bodies w^hich in green wood 
is not associated with the cellulose, since, whether an increase or decrease in 
the pentosan content of the cellulose be observed, depreciation of the total 
pentosan content is a consistent result of drying by all three processes. The 
results therefore indicate that, of that portion of the fiirfuraldehyde-yielding 
complexes which is not associated with the cellulose in the original wood, 
part becomes associated with the cellulose during drying, and remains asso¬ 
ciated with it provided the drying conditions are not too severe, and part is 
transformed into something which ceases to yield furfuraldehyde on distilla¬ 
tion with 12 % hydrochloric acid. It ivS probable that this latter portion 
becomes associated wdth lignin during drying, as this constituent exhibits a 
consistent increase in amount as a result of all three drjdng processes studied. 
Thus the question of the relationship betw^een the lignin and pentosans of 
wood is again revived. From the conflicting experimental evidence available 
on this subject up till 1926, Hawley and Wise [1926, pp. 70-71] are unable to 
draw definite conclusions, but Jonas [1928] has recently discussed numerous 
theories of lignin constitution, and arrives at the conclusion that lignin is a 
condensed furfuran product containing the stable tetrahydrofurfuran ring. 
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Further light on the nature of the chemical changes attendant on the 
drying of wood is obtained only by a comparative study of the effect of alkali 
on green and dried woods respectively. Comparison of Tables I and II shows 
the effect of 1 % sodium hydroxide at 100'^ on the original green wood. 

It can be seen that the pentosans and lignin are the components most 
susceptible to alkali attack, but the outstanding fact is that cellulose appears 
to be but little affected by alkali until it is observed that the pentosan content 
of the cellulose in alkali-extracted wood is higher than that of the cellulose 
isolated from the original wood. The explanation of this fact is not yet 
apparent, but from the results of research at present in progress it would 
appear that an increase in the pentosan content of the cellulose after alkali- 
extraction is characteristic of hardwoods. 

Comparison of Tables II and IV shows that the total respective alkali- 
solubilities of green and air-dried wood are approximately the same, but 
closer examination of the data reveals that, while the alkali-solubility of the 
pentosans not in the cellulose is much less in air-dried wood than it is in the 
original wood, an increase in the alkali-solubility of lignin is noted as a result 
of drying. This points to the conclusion that the increase in the alkali- 
solubility of the lignin is attributable not so much to any effect of drying on 
the lignin nucleus as to the original susceptibility to attack by alkali of those 
bodies derived from the furfuraldehyde-yielding complexes which have become 
associated with it during drying. This is further borne out by the analHical 
data, which show that after air-drying the increase in alkali-solubility of the 
lignin is approximately equal to the increase in the i>ercentage of that con¬ 
stituent which results from the drying treatment. 

As a result of kiln-drying, the pentosans not in the cellulose are slightly 
more susceptible to alkali attack than the corresponding components of air- 
dried wood. In this case also it seems probable that the increased alkali- 
solubility of lignin is accounted for by the additions made to it during drying. 

So far as oven-drying is concerned, the low cellulose yields recorded, 
coupled with the depreciation of the pentosan content of the cellulose, suggest 
that the severity of the treatment has induced a certain amount of hydrolysis. 
This is borne out by the data in Tables II and IV, which indicate that the 
pentosans in oven-dried wood are more susceptible to attack by alkali than 
the corresponding components in kiln- and air-dried wood. In conjunction 
with the fact that the cellulose in oven-dried sapwood is more resistant to 
alkali than the corresponding components in oven-dried heartwood, the ex¬ 
perimental evidence favours the conclusion that prolonged heating of green 
wood at 105® has the effect of inducing hydrolysis, the results of which are 
more marked in heartwood than in sapwood. 

The ease with which green oak heartwood can be hydrolysed is demon* 
strated by the data in Table V. Comparison of these with the data in Table I 
shows that the pentosans are by far the most sxisceptible to hydtolysis of all 
the principal wood components. 
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Conclusions. 

From the foregoing considerations it is to be concluded that the drying of 
oak timber is associated with definite chemical changes in the furfuraldehyde- 
yielding complexes of the wood substance, which are responsible in their 
turn for altoations in the cellulose and lignin aggregates, as determined by 
standard analytical methods. In this respect close agreement has been proved 
between the nature of the chemical changes attendant on the processes of 
air- and kiln-drying, although the analytical data suggest that kiln-drjdng 
may induce very slight decomposition in heart wood. The effects of drying 
by continuous heating of wood at 105*^ for 200 hours are marked by a certain 
amount of decomposition which has been showm to be of a hydrol}dic nature. 
It must further be concluded that the greater amount of hydrolysis noted in 
the heartwood is due to its higher content of extractives of an acidic nature. 
In this connection it is probable that the reason why it is found in practice 
that softwoods are much easier to dry at elevated temperatures than hard- 
%voods, is that softwoods invariably contain less pentosans than hardwoods. 
The susceptil)ility of the pentosans of w^ood to hydrolysis has been amply 
demonstrated in previous w'ork, but having regard to the evidence cited above 
it is conceivable that conditions ’which would be severe enough to cause 
marked depletion in the pentosans of a hard’wood—’v\uth possible influence 
on the other major constituents, and probably the physical properties of the 
w'ood as a wdiole—might produce no marked detectable difference on a soft¬ 
wood, solely on account of the low pentosan content of the latter. While it 
is admitted that the effects of drying on the w^ood flour used in this investi¬ 
gation cannot implicitly be claimed for wood in its natural form, owdng to 
purely structural considerations, the results show' that in so far as its effect 
on ’w^ood substance is concerned, a well-regulated and suitable kiln-drying 
treatment should have no detectable deleterious effect. It is indicated, how¬ 
ever, that if the conditions obtaining in the interior of a piece of w’ood in the 
process of kiln-drying should by any chance become so drastic as to approacli 
the conditions obtaining in an oven-drying treatment, deleterious effects might 
reasonably ensue. This is all the more probable for the reason that if volatile 
acids cause the hydrolysis, their action would be of a more serious nature 
than that detected in the present investigation, in view' of tlie fact that they 
could not volatilise so readily from the interior of a piece of wood as they 
could from the more discrete particles of a wood flour. 

SUMMABY. 

1. The effects of air-, kiln- and oven-drying on both sapwood and heart- 
wood of English oak have been examined in detail. 

2. It is shown that air- and kiln-drying of wood are associated with 
chemical changes in the furfuraldehyde-yielding complexes of wood substance, 
to the extent that total pentosans are depreciated while the pentosan content 
of the cellulose is enhanced, and an increase in lignin is noted. 
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3. Oven-drying of wood is shown to result in an increase of lignin and a 
slight amount of hydrolysis of the carbohydrate components, which is more 
marked in the heartwood. 

4. Reasons are given for concluding that well-regulated kiln-drying treat¬ 
ment of timber is strictly comparable in eflPect to ordinary air-drying. On 
the other hand, it is shown that if conditions in a kiln should become so 
drastic as to approach those obtaining in an oven-drying treatment, decom¬ 
position of the wood substance would be imminent. 

5. It is suggested that the reason why softwoods can be kiln-dried with 
gi*eater ease than hardwoods, is to be found in the fact that these invariably 
contain less pentosans than hardwoods, so that drying conditions which 
might be severe enough to hydrolyse the pentosans of wood would always 
affect hardwoods more than softwoods. 

The authors desire to express their indebtedness to Mr R. A. G. Knight 
of the Seasoning Section, Forest Products Research Laboratory, for carrying 
out the kiln-drying treatments, to Professor F. Soddy for facilities afforded 
in the Old Chemistry Department, Oxford University, to Sir James Irvine 
for criticising the manuscript, and to R. S. Pearson, Esq., for permission to 
publish these results. 
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Lvtkdouctiox. 

Many workers have shown that pectin exists normally as the methyl ester 
of the tetrabasic pectic acid. The carboxyl groups may be, and in fact are 
nsually, only partially esterified. The first sta^e in hydrolysis is the process 
of de-esterification which involves no change in the six-membered ring. This 
may be brought about in the cold by alkali as dilute as A/20 or by warming 
in weak acid solution. Heating with stronger acid or alkali results in the 
destruction of a portion or all of the pectin. In other words, there is a rupture 
of the pectic ring. A knowledge of this process may be of value in three 
directions. In the first place, it is of importance to know the degree of stability 
of the pectin molecule and the critical concentrations of various reagents 
above which the ring is attacked. Sucdi conditions can then be avoided in 
the preparation and handling of pectic substances. In the second place, 
information on the rate and route of hydrolysis may throw some light on the 
arrangement of the units and nature of the linkages in the ring, about which 
80 little is as yet known. Nanji, Paton and Ling [1925] suggest that the 
linkages are “other than 1 : 6.” While it is certain that group 6 does not 
participate, since the carboxyl groups of the galaeturonic acid units are free, 
it is equally certain that group 1 is involved for pectin is a non-reducing body. 
The amylene oxide ring theory fdr sugars would suggest a 1 : 4 linkage, but 
this has yet to be proved. Further, it must not even be assumed that the 
linkage between each unit is of necessity of the same type. If suitable methods 
of attack could be devised, any difference in type or strength of linkage would 
become evident from the rate of hydrolysis and nature of the products formed. 
In the third place, a full knowledge of the degradation products given on 
hydrolysis might throw much light on the down-grade processes in the meta¬ 
bolism of the pectic substances. There is no definite information as to the 
nature of the intermediate and ultimate degradation products of pectin in the 
plant, the metabolic picture being thus incomplete. Pectin is not a final 
stable substance, as is cellulose or lignin, but more labile, since it disappears 
during the process of lignification. 
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O'Dwyer [1926] found that in unlignified tissues containing pectin the 
hemicellulose content is low, but in lignified tissues it is considerably higher 
and pectin is absent or practically so. She suggested [1928], therefore, that 
a stage in the process of bgnification is the conversion of pectin to hemi- 
ceUulose. Candlin and Schryver [1928] grouped both these substances as 
‘'polyuronides," and investigated the production of hemicellulose-like bodies 
by the alkaline hydrolysis of pectin. They claim that the conversion is a 
process of decarboxylation of the uronic acid groups brought about by the 
action of the alkali. They quote figures for the percentage loss of uronic 
anhydride content of pectin treated with various concentrations of alkali 
under different conditions, and hold the loss of uronic acid to be an index of 
decomposition. However, the extent of decarboxylation of the uronic acids 
could only be regarded as any measure of the degree of hydrolysis of the 
pectin, if the uronic acid groups were the most sensitive in the molecule and 
were instantaneously destroyed by the alkali as the ring w^as ruptured. This 
did not seem to be in agreement with the known properties of the^ acids and 
accordingly in the work to be described the degree of hydrolysis was deter¬ 
mined by the only valid method possible, namely by the yield of calcium 
pectate. For comparison, the loss of uronic acid anhydride was also estimated 
as in Candlin and Schryver's work. Since it was hoped at the same time to 
obtain information as to the relative sensitivities of the various units to 
alkaline treatment, and the route of the degradation, the furfuraldehyde yield 
of the hydrolysis liquid was also determined. 

Methods. 

The methods employed were as follows. 

(A) Calcium pectate yield; Nanji and Nonnan's [1928] modification of 
the Carr6 and Haynes [1922] method. 

(B) Total furfuraldehyde, yield; distillation with 12 % HCl, and pre¬ 
cipitation of the furfuraldehyde as the phloroglucide, which is subsequently 
extracted with hot alcohol to remove impurities. 

(C) Total carbon dioxide yield; Nanji, Raton and Ling’s [1925] modifica¬ 
tion of the Lef^vre and Tollens [19(>7] method for uronic acids. 

The pectin which was used throughout this work w^as a commercial sample 
prepared from Citrus fruits by the method of Wilson [1925]. 

,The analytical figures obtained for this pectin calculated on 1 g. calcium 
pectate ’were: 

furfuraldehyde yield (B). 17*72 % 

carbon dioxide yield (C). 18*29 % 

uronic anhydride content ... ... ... 73*16% 

It is seen that these figures do not precisely correspond with the theoretical. 
Calcium pectate should contain 69-7 % galacturonic acid anhydride, and yield 
approximately 19*6 % furfuraldehyde. However, commercial preparations^ 
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and, indeed, most general preparations show a divergence from these figures. 
The difference is accounted for in this case by a content of anhydroarabinose 
rather below theoretical, i.e, 10*33 % instead of 14*25 %, and of galacturonic 
acid rather higher. It is not proposed to discuss this discrepancy here except 
to note that the Citrus-pectin employed by CandUn and Schryver in their 
work gave figures differing even more widely from the theoretical. Its content 
of uronic acid was 88*6% and total furfuraldehyde yield 23*1%. Their 
figures are not, however, calculated on calcium pectate obtained but on the 
crude preparation. 

Calculation of results. 

Knowing the composition of the original pectin solution, it was possible 
from the determinations mentioned above to calculate the pentose and uronic 
acid content of any degradation product present in the hydrolysis liquid. The 
calculations involved are given below. 

(D) Furfuraldehyde due to pectin, A x 

(E) Uronic acids in pectin, A x . 

(F) Non-peclin uronic acid, 4C~E. 

(G) Furfuraldehyde due to non-pectin uronic acid, F x . 

(H) Furfuraldehyde due to pentose not in pectin (B -D)"G. 

Whereas the calcium pectate yield (A) will be the true measure of degree 
of hydrolysis of the pectin, the non-pectin uronic acid (F) and furfuraldehyde 
due to pentose groups not in pectin (H) will show the resistance or otherwise 
of the uronic and pentose groups to the hydrolysing agent. If either is very 
low or nil it will indicate that that constituent is destroyed as rapidly as it 
is liberated from the pectin and is, in all probability, the point at which the 
pectin ring is susceptible to attack. 

Experimental. 

Alkaline hydrolysis. 

The work of Candlin and Schryver [1928] indicates that considerable 
decarboxylation of pectin is effected by boiling with alkali of concentration 
N/S. They record 33 % decarboxylation in 30 minutes and 80 % decarboxyla¬ 
tion in 4 hours. This strength of alkali was therefore employed in the first 
experiments. The various hydrolyses were carried out independently for ease 
and rapidity of operation. 

60 cc. of a 0*4 % solution of Citrus-pectin were taken in a 250 cc. round- 
bottomed flask, and to it were added 5 cc. N/10 sodium hydroxide, which was 
the quantity necessary to convert the pectin to sodium pectate. The solution 
Was brought to the boiling point and 20 cc. of 1-88 % NaOH were added. This 
brought the volume to 76 cc. and the final concentration of alkali to 0*6 %, 
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The liquid was boiled under a reflux for the requisite time, rapidly cooled, and 
exactly neutralised with N HCl. In certain cases in which the hydrolysis 
was nearly complete double quantities had to be taken. 

For the furfuraldehyde estimation and uronic acid determination the acid 
concentration was brought up to 12*5 % by the addition of 42 cc. concen¬ 
trated HCl. In the former case the distillation was then carried out in the 
usual way, while in the latter a stream of COg-free air was passed through 
the cold solution for half an hour to remove any carbon dioxide in solution. 

Table 1. Alkaline hydrolysis of pectin. 

Expressed on 1 g. calcium pcctate. 




Ix)88 of 


Loss of 




Calcium 

calcium 

Total 

furfurald. 


Loss of 


pectate 

pectate 

furfurald. 

yield 

CDs 

COa yield 

Time 

yield 

o 

/o 

yield 

‘ o 
/o 

yield 

oy 

. o 



Hydrolysed with 0-5 % 

NaOH. 



Blank 

10 

— 

0-177 

— 

0-183 

— 

5 min. 

0-5.50 

45-0 

0-118 

33-2 

0-124 

32-5 

10 „ 

0-256 

74-4 

0-052 

70-8 

0-098 

46-7 

20 „ 

0-184 

81-0 

0-051 

7M 

0081 

55-7 

30 „ 

1 hour 

0-122 

87-8 

0-043 

75-9 

0073 

60-1 

0-057 

94-3 

0-038 

78-9 

0-061 

66-9 

3 hours 

0054 

94-6 

0-030 

83-0 

0-052 

71-4 



Hydrolysed with 0*2 % 

NaOH, 



Blank 

1-0 

_ 

0-177 

— 

0-183 

— 

10 min. 

0305 

69-5 

0103 

41-8 

0-142 

22-2 

20 ,, 

0235 

76-5 

0-089 

49-4 

0136 

25-9 

30 „ 

0-207 

79-3 

0 069 

60-9 

0-132 

28-1 

1 hour 

0-202 

79-8 

0-059 

66-7 

0-113 

37-9 

3 hours 

0-156 

84-4 

0-057 

68-0 

0-064 

65-2 


Since hydrolysis with 0*5 % alkali appeared tu be very rapid and ext>ensive 
a similar series was carried out wuth 0*2 % NaOH. The results obtained in 
both series are quoted in Table 1. 

All the figures are the means of two or more closely agreeing determina¬ 
tions. 

It was clear from the above figures that the hydrolysis of pectin or, rather, 
the rupture of the pectin ring is more rapid than the destruction of furfur- 
aldehyde-yieiding groups and than apparent decarboxylation, and does not 
seem to be conditioned by either of these. It is necessary to deduce the 
liberation of carbohydrate units either free or in simple combination in the 
hydrolysis liquid. Accordingly it was of importance to determine the be¬ 
haviour of sugars in the presence of alkalis under similar conditions. The sugars 
tested were those present in pectin, namely, arabinose and galactose. In 
addition, lactose was similarly treated since it contains galactose in a combined 
form with glucose, the last mentioned being also treated independently, 
0*2 g. of sugar in 25 cc. was boiled with 5 cc. of alkali of the necessary strength 
to give a 0*5 % or 0*2 % solution. The solution was exactly neutralised and 
the reducing power measured by the iodimetric method [Baker and Hulton, 
1920]. The results are expressed as perc.entage loss of reducing power as 
measured by iodine absorption (Table II). 
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Table II. Treatment of surfars with alkali. 


Cone, of Percentage loss of reducing power 


Sugar 

NaOH 

/o 

2 min. 

4 min. 

10 min. 

20 min. 

30 min. 

1 hour 

Arabinoso 

or> 

445 

49-7 

51-8 

— 

52-8 

— 

' »> 

0 2 

38-2 

435 

40*7 

— 

53-9 

— 

Galactose 

0*5 

410 

41 9 

450 

— 

52-8 

— 

»» 

0-2 

27-5 

320 

4f>-5 

— 

40-1 

— 

Ghicofiic 

0-5 

31-7 

343 

40-4 

— 

44-5 

— 

Lactose 

0-2 

-ft)2'4 

+ 37 3 

+ 21-4 

+ J3-9 

+ 91 

+ 7*2 


Very rapid destruction of the su^^ars therefore takes place in the first few 
minutes of treatment with dilute alkali, and the reducing power observed at 
10 minutes, wdiicli thereafter remains practically constant, was thought to 
be due not to sugars but to iodine absorption by the degradation products 
formed. That tliis is so W'as shown by treating the above sugars with 0-2 % 
alkali for 10 minutes, cooling and neutralising with acetic acid. Phenyh 
hydrazine was then added under the usual conditions for preparation of an 
osazone, but none was obtained in the case.s of the monosaccharides tested or 
even in the case of lactose. 

It seemed therefore that units with free aldehydic grou])s would be 
destroyed within a few minutes of liberation, and that any uronic acid and 
pentose split off from pectin by rupture of the ring and found in the hydrolysis 
liquid must be linked with the aldehydic group shielded. In order that the 
quantity of such degradation products might be determined the methods of 
calculation previously described were applied to the figun^s quoted in Table I, 
and are given in Table III. 

Table III. Alkaline hydrolysis of pectin. 

Expressed on 1 g. calcium pectate. 

Furfurald. 

Apjjarent from 






Apparent 


mm- 

non- 



Calcium 

Furfurald. 

Non¬ 

total 

Pectin 

pectin 

pectin 



pectate 

due to 

pectin 

uronic 

uronic 

uronic 

umnic 



ykdd 

pectin 

furfurald. 

content 

content 

content 

acid 


Time 

(A) 

(i>) 

(B-D) 

(4 C) 

(K) 

(F) 

(G) 

(H) 



Hydrolysed with 0-6 % 

NaOH. 




Blank 

LO 

0-177 

— 

— 

0-732 

— 

— 

— 

5 min. 

0550 

0-098 

0-020 

0-494 

0-402 

0-092 

0-015 

0(Kk> 

10 „ 

0-250 

0-045 

0-(K)7 

0-31K> 

0*187 

0-203 

0-034 

-0-027 

20 „ 

0-184 

0*033 

0*018 

0324 

0-134 

0-190 

0-032 

-0-014 

30 „ 

0-122 

0-222 

0-021 

0-292 

0-089 

0-203 

0-034 

-0-013 

1 hour 

0057 

0*010 

0-028 

0242 

0-041 

0-201 

0-033 

-0-005 

3 hours 

0-054 

0 009 

0-021 

0210 

0-039 

0-171 

0-028 

-0007 



Hydrolysed with 0*2 % 

NaOH. 




Blank 

1-0 

0-177 

— 

— 

0-732 

— 

— 

— 

10 min. 

0-305 

0-054 

0-049 

0-569 

0-223 

0-346 

0-058 

- 0-009 

20 „ 

0-235 

0-042 

0-048 

0-542 

0-172 

0-370 

0-CKi2 

- 0-014 

30 „ 

0-207 

0-037 

0-032 

0-526 

0-151 

0-375 

0-(Hi2 

- 0-030 

1 hour 

0202 

0-030 

0-023 

0452 

0-148 

0-304 

0-051 

-0-028 

3 hours 

0-150 

0-028 

0-029 

0-254 

0-114 

0-140 

0-023 

0-tX)(5 


This method of calculation, though based on justifiable theoretical know> 
ledge, when applied to the figures in question showed certain marked dis¬ 
crepancies. In the tables above, the final column, headed (H), should in theory 
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give the furfuraldehyde due to pentose units not in pectin. It was found, 
however, that a negative result w'as obtained in practically every case. This 
could be due to one of two reasons. Either the total furfuraldehyde yields as 
obtained were uniformly low, or else the COg yields were too high. It did not 
seem likely that any substance present in the hydrolysis liquid could lower 
the production of furfuraldehyde from the pentose units present on distilla¬ 
tion with hydrochloric acid. It did, however, appear possible that the action 
of the alkali might produce substances, apart from uronic acids, which would 
give CO 2 on boiling with hydrochloric acid, although this reaction has been 
presumed to be specific. 

The action of dilute alkalis on the polysaccharides is a field of carbohydrate 
chemistry as yet unexplored. The work of Lobry de Bruyn and van Ekenstein 
[1895, 1896, 1897] and of Nef [1907, 1910, 1914] and his co-workers on the 
effect of alkali on the monosaccharides has shown the very complicated nature 
of the reactions which take place. More recently Lloyd Evans [1929] has 
re-investigated these problems and extended the work to certain disaccharides. 
The results of all these workers have thrown much light on the constitutional 
relationships between the sugars. In practically all cases, however, they found 
it necessary to employ moderate temperatures so that the course of the 
reactions might be followed, and intermediary and transitory substances 
identified and estimated. However, differences in behaviour and quantities 
of end-products which were observed between individual sugars of the same 
series at a given alkalinity at lower temperatures were found to disappear as 
the temperature was raised. Evans [1929] states that at 75® the various 
hexose sugars yield practically identical amounts of oxidation products since 
they form a common 3:4-dienol It is not unreasonable to assume that the 
reaction at 100® proceeds similarly to that described as taking place at 75®, 
but at a much increased rate. The hexoses are presumed to give in the first 
place an equilibrated mixture of three different dienolic forms, the 1 : 2, the 
2 : 3, and the 3 : 4 isomers. Rupture then takes place at the double bonds of 
the several dienols and various degradation products are formed. In the 
cases just considered the 1 : 2-dienol gives an active pentose and hydroxy- 
mcthylene, the 2 : 3-dienol, a tetrose and glycollaldehyde, and the 3 : 4- 
dienol, two molecules of glyceraldehyde. The pentoses and tetroses similarly 
give dienolic forms which on rupture yield the same products. Subsequent 
oxidation results in the production of COg from hydroxymethylene, and in 
part from glycollaldehyde and glyceraldehyde. Glycollaldehyde at the same 
time gives oxalic acid, or may give some glycollic acid. Glyceraldehyde 
is converted into pyruvic aldehyde which in turn gives lactic acid or may 
give acetic and formic acids. 

The extent to which this process is modified by linkage of the sugar is, as 
yet, not fully determined. The only linked hexose product which has been 
investigated tmder alkali treatment is maltose. Evans and Benoy [1930] have 
shown that alkaline solutions of this sugar contain an equilibrated system 
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similar to that observed with the hexose sugars, the components of the system 
being the 4-gluco8ido-gluco8e dienols and their fission products. In the case 
of the treatment of pectin with alkali the processes of hydrolysis and dienolic 
fission must go on simultaneously, and upon the precise point or points of 
rupture of the ring will depend the course of the subsequent fission. In addition 
to the products given above, derivable from the hexose and pentose units, 
the presence of galacturonic acid renders other products likely. These it is 
proposed to investigate later. A 3 : 4 dienol of galacturonic acid would give 
one molecule of glyceraldehyde and an aldehyde acid, giving in turn probably 
pyruvic, glyoxylic or oxalic acid. 

The possible ultimate fission products of pectin on alkaline treatment are 
therefore, formic, acetic, oxalic, lactic, glycolHc, glyceric, glyoxylic and 
pyruvic acids. It seemed not unlikely that one or more of these might yield 
(X )2 on treatment with 12 % HCl, and its presence in the hydrolysis liquid be 
r(*sponsible for the unaccountably high figures for COg yield obtained in the 
experimental work just described. Samples of each were therefore boiled 
with HCl under the usual conditions, and the COg evolved, if any, estimated 
(Table IV). 


Table IV. CO.^ evolution from certain acids on treatment with 12 TICL 


.4cid 

Fonnic acid 
Acetic acid 
Oxalic acid 
Lactic acid 


CO, evolved 
% 

Trace 

Trace 

0-42 

008 


Acid 

Glycollie arid 
Glyoxylic acid 
Gly(;erio acid 
Pymvic acid 


CO, evolved 
o 
/o 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

5-4 


It will be seen that among these only pyruvic acid was found to yield 
any quantity of COg. It was not, however, found possible to characterise this 
acid in the hydrolysis liquid, owing to the presence of other decomposition 
products, but theoretical considerations and this indirect e\ddence point to 
its formation in this process. Oxalic acid is known to be formed in some 
quantity and undoubtedly must contribute to the yield of COg. 

For comparison a hexose and a disaccharide were treated with 0*2 % 
alkali for various periods and after neutralisation 12 i was added and 

the COg obtained on distillation measured (Table V). 


Table V. Hydrolysis of sugars with 0'2 alkali. 



Time of heating 

CO 2 yield 

Sugar 

min. 


Glucose 

2 

0-98 


6 

0-82 


15 

0-70 


30 

0-73 

lactose 

30 

Mi> 


In the method of calculation described earlier, COg from the dienolic 
fission products would be calculated as uronic acid anhydride thus giving 
for this, as was suspected, a high and unreliable figure. Since it is not possible 
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satisfactorily to remove these fission products from the hydrolysis liquid, it 
is patent that this method of calculation is inapphcable for the purpose of 
throwing light on the composition of the higher degradation products of 
pectin* 

Certain other methods of hydrolysis were tested, since it was supposed 
that these disadvantages might be confined to alkaline treatment. Acid 
hydrolysis seems to have received even less attention than hydrolysis by 
alkali. Ehrlich [1917] states that mild acid hydrolysis by boiling for several 
hours with 1 % oxalic acid yields an araban and a monobasic acid, galactose- 
galacturonic acid, Cj 2 HjjoOi 2 . Complete acid hydrolysis by boiling for 2-3 hours 
with 1 % HCl is stated to go further and to give free galactose and galacturonic 
acid. Hydrolyses were therefore carried out employing these two reagents 
under precisely similar conditions as described for the alkaline treatments. 
Since it was necessary to remove the oxalic acid before the uronic acid de¬ 
terminations were made, a slight excess of calcium chloride was added and 
the precipitated calcium oxalate filtered off. The washing of the alcohol pre¬ 
cipitate in the pectin estimation with acid alcohol had to be carried out with 
great care till the oxalate test was negative. The results obtained, together 
with the calculations therefrom, are given in Table VI. 


Table VI. Hydrolysis of j>ectin, 

Expreasecl in g. per 1 g. calcium pectatc. 

Fur- 

Ap- furaltl. 

Ap- paixmt from 

Fur- Non- parent non- non- 

furald, pectin total Pectin pectin pectin 

due to fur- im)nic uronic uronic uronic 

pectin furald. content content cont>ent acid 

(D) (B-D) (4 0) (E) (F) (G) (H) 

Hydrolysed with 1 % HCl. 


Blank 

10 

0177 

0-183 

0-177 

— 

— 

0-732 


— 

— 

1 

0d>49 

0-255 

0-210 

0-097 

0-158 

0-840 

0*401 

0-439 

0-073 

0-085 

3 

0165 

0-242 

0-208 

0-207 

0215 

0-832 

0-113 

0-719 

0*120 

0*095 

5 

Nil 

0-231 

0-128 

0 231 0512 — 

Hydrolysed with 1 % oxalic acid. 

0-512 

0*085 

0-146 

Blank 

10 

0-177 

0-183 

0-177 

— 

— 

0-732 

— 

— 

— 

4 

0^635 

0-206 

0-191 

0 112 

0-094 

0-764 

0465 

0-299 

0-050 

0*044 

8 

0-325 

0-2S2 

O-UK) 

0-058 

0-224 

0-760 

0-238 

0*522 

0*087 

0*137 

12 

NU 

0-210 

0-190 


0-210 

0*760 

— 

0*760 

0*126 

0-084 


An examination of these results showed two features of interest. In the 
first place there was observed in both cases a definite and considerable increase 
in total furfuraldehyde yield which can be accounted for with little difficulty. 
The action of the dilute acid on the galacturonic acid is in part at least a 
simple decarboxylation. From a unit which yields 16*66 % of its weight of 
furfuraldehyde is given a pentose unit which yields nearly 60 % of furfur¬ 
aldehyde. The observed increase of furfuraldehyde yield is therefore due to 
the formation of pentose groups by simple decarboxylation of the uronic acids. 
In the second place An increase in carbon dioxide yield was observed in both 


Total 
Calcium fur- 

pectato furald. COg 

Time yield yield yield 

hours (A) (B) (C) 
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cases despite the fact that uronic acids have undergone decarboxylation to 
pentoses. It is seen, therefore, that the theoretical method of calculation 
employed is again invalid, and it is necessary to postulate in these cases also 
the production of non-uronic degradation products yielding COg on treatment 
with 12 % HCl. It is not possible to speculate on the nature of these degrada¬ 
tion products since so little is known as to the course of mild acid scission of 
polysaccharides. 

A final hydrolysis was carried out by heating a pectin solution alone in 
an autoclave at 1 atmosphere for 1 hour. Considerable acidity is developed, 
and the final was approximately 2*0. It is this development of acidity 
which prevents the setting of agar media containing pectin. The results are 
given in Table VII. Once again an increase in total furfuraldehyde yield was 
observed which is only in part balanced by the loss of uronic acid, necessitating 
again the postulation of the production of COg-yielding degradation products. 


Table VIL Hydrolysis of pectin solution in autoclave at 1 atmos, 

{Final pjt/ — 2*0,) 

Expressed in g, per 1 g. calcium pectate. 

Fur- 

Ap- furald. 

Ap- parent from 

Fur- Non- parent non- non- 

fiirald. pectin Udal Pectin pectin pectin 

COji duo to fur- uronic uronic uronic uronic 

yield pectin furald. content content content acid 

^C) (D) (B-B) (4C) (E) (F) (G) (H) 

0183 0 177 — — 0-732 

0-172 O-lOO 0-059 0-688 0-687 0-001 — 0 059 

Preparation of hydrolysis product, 

Candlin and Schryver [1928] prepared two polyuronide products by the 
alkaline hydrolysis of pectin. These products both had a low uronic anhydride 
content, which w^as not surprising, since the hydrolysis was continued for 
4 hours, a period which, in view of the figures given in Table I, would seem to 
be rather too long. Accordingly a hydrolysis was carried out for a shorter 
period. 20 g. of Citrus-pectin were dissolved in 1000 cc. w-ater and NaOH 
added to make a concentration of 0*5 %. The whole was boiled for 1 hour 
under a reflux and exactly neutralised with hydrochloric acid. The solution 
was concentrated under reduced pressure to 200 cc. and made acid with 
hydrochloric acid. The precipitate which formed was filtered off, and will be 
referred to as the residue. The filtrate w'as poured into tw^o volumes of 95 % 
alcohol and, after standing overnight, filtered. The precipitate was redissolved 
in dilute acid and reprecipitated wdth alcohol, and finally dried in graded 
strengths of alcohol. The residue was treated similarly. The yield of product 
was about 4 g. and of residue rather less. 

The furfuraldehyde and COg yields were determined on both the residue 
and the product. 

Bioohem. 1030 xxiv 



Total 

Calcium 

fur- 

pectato 

furald. 

yield 

yield 

Time (A) 

(B) 

Blank 1-0 

0-177 

1 hour 0-904 

0-219 


42 
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Residue 

Product 

% 

16*47 

Ash 

/o 

6-67 

CO 2 yield (ash-free) 

18*27 

14*31 

Uronic anhydride (ash-free) 

73*08 

67*24 

I^irfurald. yield (ash-free) 

17*24 

14*68 


It is seen that the composition of the residue closely approximates to that 
of the original pectin, and it is therefore unchanged pectic acid. 

From the figures given above it is possible to calculate the composition 
of the hydrolysis product. The composition of the products obtained by 
Candlin and Schryver [1928] has similarly been calculated from their results, 
and is given for comparison in Table VIII. 

Table VIII. Composition of alkaline hydrolysis products of pectin (%). 



(Norman and 

(Candlin and 

(Candlin and 


Martin) 

Schryver) 

Schryver) 


Citrus-pectin 

Citrus-pectin 

Onion-pectin 

Uronic anhydride 

67*24 

37 25 

21*66 

Total furfurald. 

14*68 

17*40 

8*43 

Furfurald. due to uronic anhydride 

9*53 

6*21 

359 

Furfurald, from pentose 

6 16 

11*19 

4*84 

Anhydropentoso 

Anhydronexose 

9*64 

33*12 

20*84 

41*91 

9*06 

69*39 

Like the products obtained by Candlin and 

Schryver [1928] the hydrolysis 


product in this case was non-reducing, but hydrolysable by N H 2 SO 4 into 
reducing substances. Arabinose was characterised by the diphenyiosazone 
and galactose by the production of mucic acid. 

Genekal discussion. 

It is not possible from the results presented above to come to any con¬ 
clusions as to the arrangement of the units in the pectin molecule, or as to 
the type of linkage involved. Nor is one able to point to any single linkage 
or unit as being peculiarly susceptible to attack by a particular hydrolysing 
agent, and being therefore the point at which rupture of the ring takes place. 
A theoretically sound method of calculation for determining the composition 
of the polyuronide derivatives from pectin breaks down both in the case of 
alkaline and acid hydrolysis, owing to the production of simpler degradation 
products which interfere with the determination of the uronic carboxyl groups. 

The susceptibility of pectin at 100 ° to alkali as dilute as A/20 is par- 
ticiflarly noteworthy since it indicates that the carbohydrate linkages are of 
a type apart from those found in some other polysaccharides, such as cellulose 
and starch. Since the production of simple degradation products, yielding 
COg on treatment with 12 % HCl, can be accounted for by a process of dienolic 
fitssionfoEowing upon the rupture of these linkages, it seems likely that hydro¬ 
lysis follows this course. It is clear that the CO 2 yield cannot be taken as a 
measure of decarboxylation and still less of hydrolysis of pectin as was done 
by Candlin and Schryver [1928], They quote the percentage loss of uronic 
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anhydride calculated from COg yield from pectin treated with different con¬ 
centrations of alkali for various times and at several temperatures. The error 
in their figures due to the presence of dienolic fission products will vary with 
the conditions and will be considerable, as is seen in the work described above. 
Where it is possible to compare the apparent decarboxylation produced by 
the different concentrations of alkali employed by them, it appears that the 
lower concentrations are more effective, and in fact these workers comment 
on this. It seems likely that with the higher concentrations of alkali the 
enolic fission products are more completely degraded than with the lower, and 
so do not give COg or as much CO 2 on treatment with HCl. 

The principles underlying the mild acid hydrolysis are even more obscure, 
and, apart from the observation that pentose units are formed by simple 
decarboxylation of uronio groups, it is difficult to make further assertions. 
That there is simultaneously the production of non-uronic units giving COg 
on treatment with HCl is clear from the results, but there is no evidence as 
to the nature of these. 

It seems that valid information as to the nature of the polyuronide de¬ 
gradation products can only be obtained by the tedious process of actual 
isolation at various stages. Even then it is probable that the products isolated 
may be mixtures of derivatives with similar properties. That polyuronides 
similar in properties to the natural hemicelluloses may be obtained by the 
alkaline hydrolysis of pectin, as claimed by Candlin and Schryver [1928], is 
certain, but the process, as is shown above, is something more than simple 
decarboxylation, and, furthermore, can hardly be imagined as taking place 
in the plant. Norman [1929] has suggested that the production of hemi¬ 
celluloses and of pectin in the plant is due to the mild oxidation of hexosan 
units. Recently Norman and Norris [1930] have shown that decarboxylation 
may be effected by a process of mild oxidation, thus lending some support 
to this theory. It is possible that enolic fission may play a part in the 
metabolism of these substances. Nei [1914] stated that dienols did not exist 
in any solution containing less than i\730 alkali, but this has recently been 
disproved by Evans et ah [1928] who show that limited dienol formation 
takes place in solutions of less than 7*0. By employing copper acetate as 
a mild oxidant they were able to isolate some of the characteristic products 
of dienolic fission. It is conceivable therefore that these two methods of mild 
oxidation may be jointly responsible for the degradation in the plant of pectin 
to hemicelluloses. Oxidation of linked units may take place as in the hydrogen 
peroxide work of Norman and Norris [1930] and of unlinked units by limited 
oxidative dienolic fission owing to the p^ of the cell sap. 
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SUMMAKY. 

1 * Hydrolyses of pectin have been carried out at 100° with 0*5 % and 
0-2 % alkali. The yields of calcium pectate, furfuraldehyde, and CO 2 were 
estimated at intervals. 

2. A rapid hydrolysis was observed in both cases; the rupture of the 
pectin ring proceeding faster than the destruction of furfuraldehyde-yielding 
groups and apparent decarboxylation. 

3 . When a calculation was made to determine the nature of the immediate 
degradation products of the pectin, certain discrepancies became apparent. 
The CO 2 yield was higher than could be accounted for from the uronic acids 
present. 

4 . On theoretical grounds the presence of certain dienolic fission products 
of sugars was suspected, and the CO 2 yields of these were tested. Pyruvic acid 
was found to yield a considerable amount of COg, and oxalic and lactic acids 
a little. There is therefore indirect evidence for their presence in the alkaline 
hydrolysis liquid. 

5 . In the course of mild acid hydrolyses an increase in furfuraldehyde 
yield was observed, due to simple decarboxylation of uronic acids with the 
production of pentose. Despite this decarboxylation, an increase of COg yield 
was noted, owing to the formation of non-uronic degradation products of 
unknown composition, yielding CO 2 . 

6 . A pglyuronide derivative of pectin containing 67 % uronic anhydride 
was prepared by alkaline hydrolysis of pectin, and its composition was deter- 
mined. 


The work described in tliis paper was carried out at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station by the courtesy of the Director, Sir John Russell. 

One of us (A.G.N.) is indebted to the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research for a Senior Research Award. 
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LXXV. THE PHOSPHORUS DISTRIBUTION IN 
BLOOD AND THE CALCIUM AND PHOSPHORUS 
EXCRETION DURING HYPERVITAMINOSIS D. 

By CHARLES AMOS ASHFORDC 

From the Biochemical Laboratory^ Cambrklcje. 

(Received May Id, 1930.) 

It has been sliown by several workers [Harris and Moore, 1928, 1, 2; 1929; 
Kreitmar and Moll, 1928; Pfannenstiel, 1927J that the feeding of doses of 
irradiated ergosterol far in excess of the therapeutic dose produces well- 
marked metabolic disturbance, a condition which has been called hyper- 
vitaminosis D. This condition is characterised by an extensive deposition of 
calcium salts in various organs of the body and is accompanied by an increased 
blood-inorganic phosphate [Harris and Stewart, 1929], Hess and Lewis 
[1928] also observed signs of high blood-calcium and -inorganic phosphate in 
clinical cases of rickets, which w^ere receiving 2*5-5 mg. of irradiated ergosterol 
per day. As phosphorus occurs combined in several different forms in blood, 
it was thought of interest to investigate whether the increase in inorganic 
phosphate, which in this condition can be maintained over a long period, 
produces any change in the blood content of acid-soluble organic phosphorus 
compounds. The work reported here was carried out to investigate this point. 

In these experiments, the technique of Kay and Robison [1924] has been 
employed, and the following four types of phosphorus compounds have been 
studied. 

(i) The inorganic phosphate. 

(ii) The acid-soluble organic phosphorus compounds, almost all of which 
are present in the corpuscles. They are estimated by difference between total 
acid-soluble phospliorus and the inorganic phosphate. 

(hi) That fraction of (ii) which is hydrolysed by Robison’s bone-phos¬ 
phatase, “the hydrolysable fraction.” 

(iv) That fraction of (ii) \vhich is not hydrolysed by bone-phosphatase, 
‘*the non-hydrolysable fraction.” 

These four fractions, together with the “ lecithin’’-phosphorus, which has 
not been estimated, between them contain the w^hole of the phosphorus in 
blood. 


i A short account of this work appeared in Chem, Ind. (1930), 49, 237. 
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Experimental. 

Twelve Dutch rabbits of approximately the same size and age were used 
in this work. At the beginning of the experiment they were about 3 months 
old. At the end they were fully grown and adult. The data therefore are for 
both growing and adult rabbits. They were given a mixed diet of bran and 
roots. No attempt was made either to increase or to limit the intake of 
calcium or phosphorus as was done in the experiments of Hess, Weinstock 
and Rivkin [1928]. After a control period lasting a month, the rabbits were 
divided into four groups and the following additions made to their diets. 

A. 0*5 cc. arachis oil (2 rabbits); 

B. 0-5 cc. arachis oil, containing 10 mg. irradiated ergosterol (4 rabbits); 

C. 0-5 cc. arachis oil, containing 10 mg. ergosterol (2 rabbits); 

D. no addition (4 rabbits). 

The irradiated ergosterol used was ‘‘B.D.H.—irradiated in alcohol.*' The oil 
was fed each day by means of a pipette. The rabbits were weighed at intervals, 
the onset of hypervitaminosis being shown by a cessation of growth followed 
in time by a loss of weight. 

Both during the control period and after feeding had started small samples 
of blood were withdrawn at intervals from the ear. The experimental feeding 
always followed bleeding so as not to excite the animals. The blood samples 
were received into paraffined crucibles, containing a minimal amount of 
potassium oxalate. The volume of corpuscles vJ'as estimated by haematocrit, 
but as it varied very little from the average figure of 34 % no corrections 
have been made and all results are expressed as mg. per 100 cc. of whole 
blood. 2 cc. were measured by pipette and delivered into 5 cc. of 25 % 
trichloroacetic acid. After standing for hour they were filtered into 25 cc. 
volumetric flasks, neutralised to phenolphthalein and made up to the mark. 
When not estimated immediately the filtrates were kept in the ice-chest. 
5 cc. were taken for estimation of inorganic phosphate. Total acid-soluble 
phosphorus was estimated on 1 or 2 cc. by incineration with strong sulphuric 
acid and Merck’s perhydrol. For the estimation of the hydrolysable fraction, 
5 cc. were treated with 1 cc. of 5 % bone extract and adjusted to 9. They 
were incubated for 24 hours (which was found to be the most suitable time) 
at 37° in the presence of a little chloroform. 1 cc. of N sulphuric acid was 
added to precipitate the proteins and, after standing overnight in the ice- 
chest, the precipitate was filtered off and the inorganic phosphate estimated, 
a correction being applied for the inorganic phosphate added in the bone 
extract. All estimations were carried out in duplicate by the method of 
Briggs [1924]. 

The results are shown in Fig. 1. The three types of control A, C and D, 
have been treated together as they behaved in the same manner. It will be 
seen that, althot^gh the inorganic phosphate was raised by nearly 100 % at 
one time when the rabbits were young, and at another by nearly 60 % when 
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the rabbits were adult, no significant change in the content of acid-soluble 
organic phosphorus compounds was detected. The hydrolysable and non- 
hydrolysable fractions are shown in Table I. It can be seen that there are 
no significant differences between the control and experimental periods. 


Fig. 1. 


Experimental 

period 


Experiment al 
period 
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Inorganic and acid-soluble organic phosphorus of control 
and exjKsriniental animals. 


Table L Average values during control and experimental periods. All 
values mg, phosphorus jjer 100 cc, ivhole blood. 

Total organic Hydrolysable Non-hydrolysable 



r 

Experimental 

Control 

A 

> 

- 

Experimental 

Rabbit 

Control 

Experimental 

Control 

No. 

period 

period 

period 

period 

period 

period 

3 

33'48 

31 42 

iHH 

4-84 

27-06 

26.58 

4 

29-44 

29-80 

5-80 

6-15 

23-64 

23-65 

0 

3215 

32-05 

5-76 

541 

26-39 

26-64 

7 

30-82 

3MK) 

5-80 

5-67 

25-02 

26-13 


Calcium. 

It has already been mentioned that Hess and Lewds [1928] observed 
hypercalcaemia in clinical cases of rickets receiving 2*5-5 mg. of irradiated 
ergosterol per day. Hess, Weinstock and Rivkin [1928] also observed that, 
in adult animals with a low serum-calcium and a very low intake, the level 
was rapidly raised to normal by large doses of irradiated ergosterol. Harris 
and Stewart [1929] reported a very slight rise in the adult rabbit and a 25 % 
rise in the case of rats. It was therefore thought desirable to carry out some 
estimations of serum-calcium, and I am greatly indebted to Miss E. Watchorn 
for being so kind as to do these. The method used was that of Kramer and 
TisdaU [1921]; The results are shown in Table II. It will be seen that the 
experimental animals have, on the whole, a higher serum-calcium than the 
controls, although the control values are rather low for rabbits. It should 
be mentioned that the experimental animals were in a condition of hyper- 
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vitaminosis during the whole period and at that time were adult. Rabbit 
No. 7, when killed on March 11, had a serum-calcium of 21 mg. per 100 cc. 
and an inorganic phosphate of about 8 mg. The symptoms were very severe 
and the animal had practically stopped eating and had fallen in weight from 
3 lbs. to 2 lbs. in 10 days. Extensive calcification was visible to the naked 
eye in the aorta and kidneys, which were enlarged. Rabbit No. 6, showed 
the same symptoms and had a serum-calcium of 18*8 mg. per 100 cc. on 
March 30. It would seem that the rise in serum-calcium is a somewhat slower 
process than the rise in inorganic phosphate. 


Table II. Serum-calcium; mg. per 100 cc. 


Experimental 

Arachis oil -f irradiated 
ergosterol 

f - ^ 

Rabbit No, 3 4 6 7 

Feb. 12 — — 13-9 15*2 

19 14-4 131 — — 

Mar. 4 13-9 11-4 13-7 13 3 

„ 11 ^ - 210 

„ 30 — — 188 — 


Controls 

-A-, 

Arachis Arachis oil + No 

oil ergosterol addition 

, / ^ ^ -^-^ ^ A ^ 

1 2 10 12 5 8 9 

— 12-9 127 — 12-6 — — 

__ 101 — 10*1 10-8 


Table III. DaiJy urinary output of calcium in mg. 




Experimental 

Arachis oil in'adiated 
ergosterol 

_-A_ 

Arachis 

oil 

Controls 

_A 

Arachis oil-f No 

ergosterol addition 

_ A 

-- 

Rabbit No. 

f - 

3 

4 

6 

7 

{ - 

1 

2 

10 12 

5 

8 

IT 

Feb. 

15 

37 

_ 

_ 

83 

_ 

34 

Trace — 

Trace 

_ 

_ 

>» 

23 

67 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

f ♦ 

24 

51 

— 

— 

29 

— 

— 

Trace — 

Trace 

—. 

— 

19 

20 

— 

37 

Trace 

— 

— 

— 

— Trace 

— 

Trace 

— 

19 

27 

— 

— 

72 

— 

Trace 

— 

— — 

— 


— 

Mar. 

1 

— 

45 

161 

— 

Trace 

— 

— Trace 

— 

Trace 

— 

19 

3 

— 

108 

85 

— 

Trace 

— 

— Trace 

— 

Trace 

— 


6 

— 

83 

.39 

— 

Trace 

— 

Trace 

— 

19 

_ 

99 

7 

— 

130 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 16 

— 

53 

— 


Urina/ry calcium and phosphate. 

During the latter part of the experiment urine was coUected from control 
and experimental animals. The first fact which emerges is the absence of the 
diuresis which Hoyle and Buckland [1929] reported wit;h rats. Pig. 1 shows 
that, if anything, the daily volumes are slightly less, which is probably 
accounted for by the decreased intake of food and hence water. Fig. 2 shows 
that the daily excretion of inorganic phosphate (estimated by the uranium 
acetate titration method) is consistently higher than in the controls. The 
urines were very alkaline (about p^ 8*5) as were also those of the controls, 
but, unlike the latter, they contained a white precipitate of calcium 
salts. Calcium estimations were again carried out by Miss Watchorn. The 
results (Table HI) show a large excretion of calcium salts by the kidney, 
from a mere trace in the case of the controls to as much as 100 mg. per day 
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in the experimental animals, which were in a condition of hypervitaminosis 
daring the whole period. It is interesting that a sample of urine (about 25 cc.) 
taken from the bladder of one of the animals after killing contained 156 mg. 
of calcium per 100 cc. 



Days 

Fig. 2. Daily urinary volumes of control and experimental animals. 

Recovery from hypervitaminosis. 

Feeding of irradiated ergosterol to one animal was discontinued on 
February 26. A fortnight later, however, this animal was still excreting large 
amounts of calcium and a high level of inorganic phosphate by the kidney. 
Even on April 2 the urine contained much calcium and phosphate. When the 
animal was killed and examined on this date, calcification in the aorta was 
entirely absent and the kidneys appeared normal. It would appear from the 
urine, then, that recovery is very much slower than the rapidly falling blood- 
inorganic phosphate would lead one to suppose. On the other hand, the 
serum-calcium was still high, 16'6 mg. per 100 cc., while the blood-inorganic 
phosphate was 4 mg. per 100 cc. 
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Discussion. 

It was shown by Wigglesworth and Woodrow [1923], that, when the blood- 
inorganic phosphate was raised by ingestion of phosphate, no increase in the 
organic esters took place. On the other hand, Haldane, Wigglesworth and 
Woodrow [1924] and Kay [1924] observed a rise in blood-inorganic phosphate 
in acidosis, accompanied by a fall in the content of organic acid-soluble 
phosphorus compounds, which Kay traced to the non-hydrolysable fraction. 
He suggested that this fall was necessary to help to neutralise the free acid, 
and there was an increased phosphate excretion by the kidney. Conversely, 
alkalosis caused a diminution in free phosphate. In the experiments reported 



Pig. 3. Total .daily urinary excretion of inorganic phosphorus by control 
and experimental animals. 

here the of the plasma was not determined, but there was no sign of 
ketosis in the urine, in spite of the increased phosphate excretion by the 
kidney. It seems unlikely that the relationship between the inorganic and 
organic phosphorus compounds of blood can be a simple one, because, if such 
were the case, a change in one, unaccompanied by reaction changes, should 
produce a change in the other. A probable explanation of the findings reported 
here is to be found in the work of Jost [1927] and of Martland, Hansmann 
and Robison [1924]. Jost showed that by far the greater portion of the acid- 
soluble organic esters of the red corpuscles consists of a diphosphpglycerio 
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acid, and that glycolysis in blood is associated with a synthesis of this ester. 
Martland, Hansmann and Robison showed the presence of an esterase in 
blood which attacks the organic esters under suitable conditions of pjj. Both 
these processes appear to be independent of the inorganic phosphate level 
within the limits obtaining in the blood, and hence no change in the organic 
esters was detected in the experiments described here. The system, in fact, 
is somewhat analogous to that obtaining in the synthesis and hydrolysis of 
hexosephosphate in alcoholic fermentation. Any accumulation of organic 
phosphorus esters in the plasma is probably prevented by hydrolysis in the 
kidney, which Eichholtz, Robison and Brull [1925] showed to be able rapidly 
to break down added esters. 

AVith regard to the origin of the increase in blood-inorganic phosphate 
and calcium in hypervitaminosis there is no certain knowledge. It has been 
suggested that one of the functions of vitamin 1) is to regulate absorption 
from the gut, and the increased phosphate and calcium excretion by the 
kidney might suggest that this is the case. On the other hand, Hess, AVein- 
stock and Rivkin [1929] suggest that the calcium comes from the bones. 
Total balance experiments in rats carried out by Light, Miller and Frey 
[1929J, Brow’n and Shohl [1930] and AVatchorn [1930] seem to support this 
view'. Similar experiments under different levels of calcium and phosphate, 
w’hich are being carried out in this laboratory at the present time, may serve 
to throw" additional light on the tw"o theories outlined above. In the experi¬ 
ments reported here, however, histological examination of the bones by 
Mr J. R, M. Innes hardly suggested that the calcium came from the bones, 
as these w"ere hard and w"ell calcified. 

Summary. 

1. The increase in blood-inorganic phosphate, wdiich accompanies hyper¬ 
vitaminosis D, does not lead to any change in the content of organic acid- 
soluble phosphorus compounds. 

2. A rise in serum-calcium during hypervitaminosis is confirmed. 

3. Hypervitaminosis produces an increase in inorganic phosphate excretion 
by the kidney, probably with a slight decrease in the daily urinary volume. 

4. There is a greatly increased excretion of calcium by the kidney. 

6. Animals recovering from hypervitaminosis D maintain a high phos¬ 
phate and calcium excretion by the kidney, when, apparently, other symptoms 
have disappeared. 

My thanks are due to Mr J. B. S. Haldane and to Dr L. J. Harris for their 
interest and ad\dce in this work, and to Miss E. AVatchorn for carrying out the 
calcium estimations, and also for much advice. The animals w"ere in the care 
of Mr P, Johnson, to whom I am extremely grateful. 

This work was done during the tenure of a grant from the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, for w"hich my thanks are due. 
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LXXVI. OXIDATION-REDUCTION POTENTIALS 
OF CULTURES OF C. DIPHTHERIAE. 1. 

By LESLIE FRANK HEWITT. 

f rom the Belmont Laboratories (i.C.C.), Sntion, Surrey. 

(Received May 1st, 1930.) 

Many bacteria, particularly facultative anaerobes, may be cultivated under 
widely different environmental conditions. It seems probable that the varying 
degrees of access to atmospheric oxygen of cultures must affect the metabolism 
of organisms and their general biological behaviour. 

The bleaching of methylene blue is a familiar example of the reducing 
conditions developed in bacterial cultures during growth, but the disadvantages 
and uncertainties attaching to the use of dyes previously mentioned [Hewitt, 
1930] necessitate the use of a more accurate method of following oxidation- 
reduction processes in bacterial cultures. 

Reducing conditions established during growth may be followed, therefore, 
by the fall in potential of bacterial cultures. This has been observed by 
Gillespie [1921], Cannan, Cohen and Clark [1926] and Coulter and Isaacs [1929]. 
Fildes [1929] found that a limiting reducing potential was necessary for the 
germination of tetanus spores. In a previous communication [Hewitt, 1930] 
it has been shown that conditions of oxygen supply have a very marked effect 
on the potentials developed in cultures of haemolytic streptococci. 

C. diphtheria may be cultivated on the surface of solid media with free 
access to oxygen, in liquid media with a poorer supply of oxygen, or even 
anaerobically. The conditions governing toxin production are not understood. 
The organisms may show good growth but yield very little toxin. It is possible 
that such functions may be dependent on oxidation-reduction conditions in 
the medium, and this communication deals with observations of electrode 
potentials developed in cultures of C, diphtheriae under different conditions, 
with a view to possible correlation with the biological functions of the organisms. 

Methods. 

The apparatus and methods used were the same as those previously 
described in the study of haemolytic streptococci [Hewitt, 1930]. 

8 cc, of culture medium were introduced into each cell, the inocmlum 
was a small loopful of the surface pellicle of a 24-hour broth culture of Park- 
Williams 8 strain of C. diphtheriae and the incubator temperature was 37°. 
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Results. 

Peptone infusion broth (Fig. 1). Horse-flesh infusion broth containing 2 % 
of Difco peptone was used. The potential fell to En — — 0*14 v. during the 
first 10 hours’ incubation and then more slowly, reaching a minimum value of 
just below — 0*20 v. in 75 hours. Even after 140 hours’ incubation the potential 
remained below — 0*16 v. The potential-time curve obtained may be contrasted 
with that of an aerobic culture in the same broth of haemolytic streptococci. 
With the latter organisms the potential falls rapidly to a minimum value of 
— 0-17 V. and then rapidly rises. 



Time (hours) 

Fig. 1. Peptone infusion broth. C, diphtheriae and haemolytic streptococci. 

Freshly heated broth (Fig. 2). Peptone infusion broth in tubes was immersed 
in a boiling water-bath for 30 minutes and cooled immediately before use. In 
the case of haemolytic streptococci the potentials of cultures in fresUy heated 
broth fell twice as quickly and to a lower level than in untreated broth [Hewitt, 
1930], No appreciable difference, however, was observed between the potential¬ 
time curves of cultures of C. diphtheriae in heated and unheated broth. 

Tryptic digest broth (Fig. 2). C. diphtheriae frequently requires acclimatisa¬ 
tion to fresh cultural conditions. When, therefore, an inoculum was made 
from peptone infusion broth cultures to tryptic digest broth, growth was very 
slow and poor and, in conformity with this, the potential fell extremely slowly. 
Even after 96 hours’ incubation the potential had barely reached the value 

Eli = — 0-06 V. 

Sealed mUurss (Fig, 3). In cultures sealed with vaselin to e:a(:clude air the 
potential feU extremejly slowly and did not attain the low level reached in 
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aerobic cultures. This indicates the necessity of the presence of oxygen to 
enable the organisms to develop intense reducing conditions. In the case 
of haemolytic streptococci also, access to air was found necessary for the 
rapid development of intense reducing conditions. 

Aerated cultures (Fig. 3), When broth cultures of C, dipktheriae were 
aerated vigorously and continuously in a three-limbed cell by means of Ridley * s 
[1928] mixing apparatus, growth was more luxuriant than in stationary cul- 
. tures and was distributed throughout the medium and not confined to a surface 
pellicle. The potential fell to within 50 mv. of the minimum value reached in 
stationary cultures and then rose fairly slowly towards the level of the original 
broth. These results arc entirely different from those obtained with haemolytic 
streptococci (indicated in Fig. 1). 



0 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 

Time (hours) 

Fig. 2, Aerobic cultures of C, diphiheriae. 



0 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 

Time (hours) 

Fig, 3, Peptone infusion broth. Cultures of C7. diphtherias. 
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Table I. Electrode 'potential changes in peptone infusion broth. 


Organism 

Streptococci 

9f 

C. diphtheriae 


Culture 


Maximum fall in 
potential (mv.) 


Stationary 480 

Aerated 200 

Stationary , 500 

Aerated 480 


With streptococci the fall in potential of aerated cultures was some 40 % 
of that in stationary aerobic cultures, whilst with C. diphtheriae the fall in 
aerated cultures was fully 90 % of that in stationary aerobic cultures. 



Time (hours) 

Fig. 4. C. diphthericte cultures. 



Tim© (hours) 

Fig, 6. Infusion broth cultures of Mphthetiae, 

After the phase of active ^owth the potential of streptococcal cultures 
rises rapidly to a high level, whilst the rise in potential of diphtheria cultures 
is relatively slow and a high (oxidiBing) potential is not reached. 
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Serum broth (Fig. 4). In 50 % serum broth the potential fell much less than 
in plain broth, as was observed with haemolytic streptococci. 

Growth of C. diphiheriae appeared to cease much sooner in the presence of 
serum, but there is some evidence of a second fall in potential after some 
60 hours’ incubation. 

Glucose broth (Fig. 5). For the first two days of incubation active prolifera¬ 
tion occurred in 1 % glucose broth, but then ceased owing to accumulation of 
acid products. The potential did not fall to as low a level as in plain broth. 
This again is in conformity with results obtained with haemolytic streptococci. 

Succinate broth (Fig. 6). Cultures of C. diphiheriae in broth containing 1 % 
of sodium succinate developed a deep yellow-brown colour and became very 
alkaline owing to oxidation of the succinate to carlionate. The surface pellicle 
assumed a corrugated shrunken appearance. The level of potential reached 
w'as not quite as low’ as in plain broth cultures and the potential began to rise 
after 4 days’ incubation, possibly owing to the effect of the alkaline reaction 
on the organisms. In aerated succinate cultures also the brown colour and 
alkaline reaction were noted, and the potential did not fall to as low a value 
as in aerated cultures in plain broth. 



Time (hours) 

Fig. 6. Infusion broth cultures of (\ diphtlipriae. 


Discussion, 

In general the potential-time curves of cultures of C. diphiheriae are less 
susceptible to changes in cultural conditions than are those of cultures of 
haemolytic streptococci. This is probably due to the intense reducing ability 
of C, diphiheriae^ which appears to multiply most readily when the oxygen 
supply is most abundant. As with haemolytic streptococci, the presence of 
oxygen appears to be necessary for the rapid development of intense reducing 
Biouhem, 1930 xxiv 43 
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conditions. In cultures sealed with vaselin to prevent access to air the potential 
falls very slowly. In aerated cultures, in which the oxygen supply is very 
abundant, growth is luxuriant and the potential falls to very nearly the same 
low level as in stationary aerobic cultures—^the organisms being able easily to 
deal with the abundant oxygen supply and maintain reducing conditions in 
the medium until cessation of active proliferation. 

The phase of active proliferation of C, diphtheriae is longer than that of 
streptococci and the lowest level of potential is reached more slowly, but the 
most marked distinction between the behaviour of the organisms is seen after 
the logarithmic phase of growth. With streptococci after 6-12 hours’ incuba¬ 
tion the potential begins to rise, but with C. diphtheriae no appreciable rise of 
potential is observed even after 140 hours’ incubation. In aerated cultures the 
high level of potential corresponding to peroxide formation is rapidly attained 
in streptococcal cultures, but with 6\ diphtheriae this high level is not attained 
and the potentials do not exceed that of the original uninoculated broth. In 
the lack of oxidising function C. diphtheriae cultures are quite different from 
those of haemolytic streptococci, and this may be due entirely to the lack of 
ability to form peroxide. 

The presence of serum prevents the potential of cultures of C. diphtheriae 
from falling to the low levels reached in broth- This oxygen-carrying effect, 
which was attributed tentatively to —S. S— groups in serum-proteins, 
is therefore not confined to cultures of haemolytic streptococci. Growth 
in serum broth was not luxuriant with C, iiphtherim as with haemolytic 
streptococci. 

The effect of glucose on cultures of C. diphtheriae w^as similar to that on 
haemolytic streptococci, the acidity produced curtailing growth, but sodium 
succinate was utilised more readily by C, diphtheriae and on oxidation to 
carbonate produced an alkaline reaction which caused an early rise in potential. 

The chief differences between the potentials of cultures of C. diphtheriae 
and haemolytic streptococci have been summarised in the following table. In 
place of the electrode potential, results are given in terms of the convenient 
numerical function r^j, which is the logarithm of the reciprocal of the partial 
pressure of hydrogen which is in equilibrium with the system. Oxidising 
systems liave high rjj and reducing systems low . 

Table IL Approximate values oftjj reached in cultures of C. diphtheriae 
and haemolytic streptococci. 


Culture medium 

Organism 

6 

hrs. 

12 

hrs. 

ru after 

24 

hrs. 

48 

hrs. 

72 

hrs. 

144 

hrs. 

Unboiled infusion broth 

C. diphiheriae 

U 

9 

8-5 

8 

7 

8 

>» » *•* 
Freshly heated infusion broth 

Streptococci 

0 , d<tphfJieriae 

18 

10-5 

14 

—, 

— 

_ 

15 

9 

8'5 

8 

7 

8 

»» »» n 

Streptococci 

9 

9 

95 

13*5 

18 


Aerated infusion broth 

0 ^ diphtheriae 

225 

16-6 

13 

9 

21 

21 

f» *$ 

Streptococci 

205 

18 

30 

30 

— 
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Summary. 

1. More highly reducing conditions are developed in cultures of 
C, diphtheriae than with haemolytic streptococci, especially when the oxygen 
supply is most abundant, 

2. After the logarithmic phase of growth the electrode potentials of 
cultures of C. diphtJieriae do not rise rapidly, possibly owing to the lack of 
a peroxide-forming function. 

3. The potential-time curves of cultures of C, diphtheriae are less susceptible 
to variation with cultural conditions than those of haemolytic streptococci, 
probably owing to the facts stated in the first two paragraphs. 

4. Serum possesses an oxygen-carrying effect in cultures of CL diphtheriae. 

The author is deeply indebted to Dr E. G. White and Dr E. W. Todd for 
their interest and encouragement. 
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LXXVIL OXIDATION-REDUCTION POTENTIALS 
OF STAPHYLOCOCCAL CULTURES- L 

By LESLIE FRANK HEWITT. 

From the Belmont Laboratories (L.C.C,), Sutton, Surrey. 

{Received May 2nd, 1930.) 

Results obtained with regard to the oxidation-reduction potentials of 
cultures of haemolytic streptococci [Hewitt, 1930, 1] and C\ diphtheriae 
[Hewitt, 1930, 2] have been reported already. Close similarities in some respects 
and distinct differences in other points were traced in the behaviour of the two 
classes of organisms. In this communication the study is extended to Staphylo¬ 
coccus aureus cultures with the object of obtaining general rules concerning the 
oxidation-reduction potential changes occurring in bacterial cultures. Staphylo¬ 
cocci, like the organisms previously studied, may be cultivated under a variety 
of aerobic and anaerobic conditions, but most luxuriant growth is observed 
when free access to oxygen is provided. The very wide range of values of oxygen 
tension over which many micro-organisms cab multiply contrasts with the 
relatively narrow limits within which liigher organisms can survive. This ease 
of adaptation to different respiratory conditions confers on bacteria the pro¬ 
perty of great variation in behaviour. 

Methods. 

The methods and apparatus employed have been precisely the same as 
those previously described [Hewitt, 1930, 1]. 8 cc. of medium were used in 
each experiment and the inoculum was 0*1 cc. of a 24-hour infusion broth 
culture of Staph, aureus. 

Results. 

Peptone infusion broth (Fig. 1). In ordinary stock horse-flesh infusion broth 
containing 2 % of Difco peptone the electrode potential fell to the level, 
— 0*14 V., within 9 hours. After this initial drop, the potential fell slightly 
during the next 140 hours, showing no tendency to rise. This behaviour is 
similar to that of cultures of C. diphtheriae in which the potential remains at 
a low level for a long period, but quite different from that of haemolytic 
streptococci. In the latter case the potential begins to rise immediately after 
the cessation of active proliferation. A distinct point of inflection on the 
potential-time curves is seen (Pig. 2) indicating reduction processes ooourriiig 
in two stag^. 
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Freshly heated broth (Fig. 2). Infusion broth was heated for 30 minutes in 
a boiling water>bath and cooled immediately before use. The potential fell 
much more rapidly and to a lower level than in unheated broth. This pheno¬ 
menon was observed with haemolytic streptococci also, but not with C. 
diphiheriae. 



Time (hours) 

Fig. 1. Aerobic cultures of Staph, aureus. 



Time (hours) 


Fig. 2. Aerobic cultures of Staph, aureus. 

Tryptic digest broth (Fig. 1). The potential fell quite rapidly in cultures in 
Douglas's tryptic digest medium. With haemolytic streptococci this sample of 
broth had a slight oxygen-carrying effect but it had very little with staphylo¬ 
coccal cultures. 
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Aerated cultures (Fig. 3). When cultures were aerated continuously and 
vigorously by means of Ridley’s [1928] mixing apparatus growth was much 
more luxuriant than in stationary cultures. The potential fell rather more 
slowly and not to as low a level as in stationary aerobic cultures. The difference 
in potentials reached in aerated and aerobic cultures is much less than in the 
case of haemolytic streptococci but greater than with C. diphtheriae. 


Table L Minimum electrode potentials reached in cultures. 



Streptococci 

Eh in volte 

Staphylococci 

C diphtheriae 

Aerobic 

~ 016 

- 0165 

- 0*20 

Aerated 

+ 012 

~ 0 056 

~ 016 

Difference 

0-28 

010 

006 


The curve obtained with aerated cultures of haemolytic streptococci is 
given in Fig. 3 for comparison. 



Fig. X Broth cultures of Staph, aureus and haemolytic streptococci. 

Serum broth (Figs. 1 and 2). In 50 % serum broth cultures the potential 
did not fall to as low a level as in plain broth cultures. The form of the potential¬ 
time curves is similar to that obtained with haemolytic streptococci and 
possesses the same points of inflection. A further interesting observation is 
the second fall in potential in serum broth cultures after some 48 hours’ 
growth. This may be due to breakdown of serum-proteins by proteolytic 
enzymes possessed by staphylococci. 
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Glucose broth (Fig. 4). The potential of aerobic cultures in 1 % glucose 
broth falls fairly rapidly but not to as low a level as in plain broth, and then 
rises, probably owing to the accumulation of acid in the culture. This pheno¬ 
menon was observed also with haemolytic streptococci and C. diphtheriae. 

In aerated glucose broth cultures the potential did not fall to as low a level 
as in the stationary glucose broth culture (minimum value Eh = + 0*01 v. in 
place of — 0*08 v.). After a period of increase in potential, however, probably 
associated with acid production, the potential fell for a second time and after 
3-6 days’ growth the potential in the aerated culture was actually lower than 
in the stationary aerobic culture, despite the oxidising effect of the increased 
oxygen supply in the aerated culture. It was found that the stationary culture 
had pn 5-4, whilst m the aerated culture the pj^ was 7-0 and growth was more 
luxuriant. It is evident, therefore, that the extra oxygen supply in the aerated 
culture had enabled the organisms to utilise the acids liberated during the 
glucose fermentation. The oxidation of lactate, etc., to carbonate accounts for 
the more alkaline reaction in the aerated culture. 



Time (hours) 

Fig, 4. Aerobic cultures of Stxi 2 >h* aureus. 


Laciate-fumarate lyroth. In broth containing 1 % of sodium lactate and 
fumarate the potential fell to the same level as in plain broth but rose fairly 
rapidly. The reaction did not become alkaline and growth was relatively poor, 
indicating that the organisms were unable to utilise the acids in stationary 
aerobic cultures to any great extent. 

Glycerol broth (Fig. 6). Good growth was observed in stationary aerobic 
1 % glycerol broth cultures and the potential-time curve was practically 
indistinguishable from that of a plain broth culture. The culture did not become 
as acid as glucose broth cultures {p^ 6-6 in place of 5*4). 
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Thiodiglycollate broth (Fig. 5). In broth cultures containing 1 % of sodium 
thiodiglycollate the potential fell rather more slowly and did not reach the 
low level reached in plain broth cultures. There were also points of inflection 
on the curve similar to those obtained with haemolytic streptococci. 

Discussion, 

Staphylococci multiply most readily under conditions of abundant oxygen 
supply, and are vigorous reducing agents. In this they resemble C\ diphiheriae ; 
both organisms are more easily able to maintain intense reducing conditions 
in the presence of a generous oxygen supply than are haemolytic streptococci. 
In addition, neither C. diphtheriae nor staphylococci form peroxide: therefore 
the potential-time curves of cultures of these organisms remain flat at a low level 
of potential after the logarithmic phase of growth, whereas with streptococci 
the curve immediately begins to rise. 



Time (hours) 

Fig, 6. Aerobic cultures of Sta^yK aurett^s. 


Staphylococci resemble streptococci and differ from C, diphtheTtae in the 
effect of freshly heated broth. In the case of the two former organisms the 
potential falls more rapidly and to a lower level in the freshly boiled broth. 
With C, diphtherias no effect is seen. 

With all three organisms the potential does not fall to as low a level in 
serum broth cultures as in plain broth. The oxygen-carrying effect of serum- 
proteins appears therefore to be a general one. 

In glucose broth cultures also the three organisms are similar in that the 
potential does not fall to as low a level as in plain broth. With staphylococci, 
however, another effect is seen. Acids liberated during glucose fermentation 
are utilised much more readily in vigorously aerated cultures than in stationary 
aerobic cultures. 
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The presence of glycerol appears to have little effect on the potential-time 
curves of cultures, does not lead to acid production, and is therefore quite 
different in its effects from that of glucose. 

When staphylococcal cultures are sealed autolysis proceeds and the culture 
clears. Little effect on the potential is observed, which suggests that the 
potential of the intracellular contents is very little different from that of the 
medium, under the conditions employed. 

For comparison with previous results there are given in the following table 
the values of (logarithm of reciprocal of partial pressure of hydrogen in 
equilibrium wnth the system) reached in Staphylococcus aureus cultures. 

Approximate rji after 


Nature of culture 

6 hrs. 

12hre. 

24 hrs. 

48 hrs. 

72 hrs. 

120 hrs. 

Unheat<Ml broth culture 

12 

10 

10 

10 

10 

95 

Freshly heated culture 

9-7 

9'7 

9 3 

9 

8'5 

8-0 

Aerated broth culture 

15 

12 

125 

15 

20-5 

22 


SUMMAKY. 

1. Staphylococcus aureus resembles U. diplitheriae in maintaining more 
intense reducing conditions w’hen the oxygen supply is abundant than haemo¬ 
lytic streptococci. 

2. Probably owing to lack of peroxide-formation the potential in staphylo¬ 
coccal cultures remains at a low’ level for a long period, again like diphtheria 
and unlike streptococci. 

3. In freshly heated broth the potential falls more rapidly in staphylococcal 
cultures, as with streptococci but not with (A diphtheriac, 

4. Serum has an oxygen-carrying effect in cultures of staphylococci as with 
the other organisms investigated. 

5. It is found with staphylococci, as with streptococci and C. diphtheriae, 
that the potential does not fall to as low a level in glucose broth as in plain 
broth; but with staphylococci an abundant oxygen supply facilitates the 
utilisation of acids liberated during glucose fermentation. 

6. Glycerol, unlike glucose, has little effect on the potential-time curve. 

The author wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Dr R, G. White and 
Dr E, W. Todd for their ready help, interest and encouragement. 
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Some years ago McCollum, Simmonds and Steenbock [1917] made the observa¬ 
tion that fat-free milk, when included in a diet consisting of purified food 
substances, promoted growth and prevented decline of animals and, further, 
that melted butter-fat lost its growth-promoting capacity after being thoroughly 
agitated with twenty successive portions of water. This led them to suspect 
that the “fat-soluble A factor” might be appreciably soluble in water. Later, 
Steenbock, Boutwell and Kent [1918] were able to demonstrate that the 
“fat-soluble vitamin” was not actually removed from the butter by the water 
but that it was destroyed in the process of washing. Drummond, Coward and 
Watson [1921] using a basal diet free from both fat-soluble vitamins (the 
separate identity of the fat-soluble vitamins was not appreciated at that 
time) came to the conclusion that butter was less potent as a source of 
“ fat-soluble A factor ” than the same amount of fat supplied in the original 
milk and that the loss incurred was partly mechanical and partly due to 
destruction. As far as we are aware no strictly quantitative experiments have 
since been carried out to demonstrate whether the growth with the “fat-free” 
milk observed by McCollum, Simmonds and Steenbock w^as due to the presence 
of the fat-soluble vitamins present in the residual fat of the skim milk, which 
we presume their milk contained, or whether one or both of the fat-soluble 
vitamins of milk-fat is really appreciably soluble in water. The nature of an 
enquiry in which one of us (S.S.Z.) is at present engaged necessitated that 
this should be satisfactorily established and the experiments described in 
this communication were undertaken with this end in view. 

Methods. 

The morning milk from a typical herd of nine short-horn cows, which are 
kept for the study of normal milk at the National Institute for Research in 
Dairying, Shinfield, Berks., was used in this experiment. The sample was 
collected on May 13th, 1929. The cows were on pasture day and night and in 
addition received a mixture consisting of dried grains two parts and yellow 
maize germ meal one part. 
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This concentrate mixture was given to six cows which were in full milk, 
in quantities which averaged 6*5 lb. per day per cow, varying from 0 to 12 lb. 
according to the milk yield. 

The milk contained 3 % fat and 12-05 % total solids. 25-75 lb. of the whole 
milk was dried in a vacuum pan under diminished pressure (75-75 cm.) for 
5 hours; the temperature of the milk never rose above 36°. When the milk had 
reached a suitable concentration, the drying was continued in an evacuated 
desiccator over PgO^ at 37° until the water content was 22-15 %. It was then 
transported to the Lister Institute, London, and kept there in the cold room 
during the entire testing period. Likewise the separated milk from 36-1 lb. of the 
original milk, containing 0*1 % of fat was concentrated to a water content of 
32*75 %. The separated cream was churned and the butter-milk thus obtained 
concentrated. The latter concentrate was added in equivalent quantities to the 
dried separated milk during the tests. The butter contained 11*7 % water. The 
dried milks were acid and had an odour of butyric acid. 

In the butter, vitamin A was determined as previously described [Golding, 
Soames and Zilva, 1926] by the modified Steenbock method, daily doses of 
0-1 g., 0*2 g. and 0*6 g. being employed. The estimation of vdtamin A in the 
whole and in the skim milk plus butter-milk was carried out by administering 
daily the dose of dried milk mixed with an equal quantity of the basal diet [see 
Golding, Soames and Zilva, 1926] from which the caseinogen had been elimi¬ 
nated. After the animals had consumed the dose, the basal diet was offered 
ad lib. In the case of the whole milk, doses approximately equivalent to 0-05 g., 
0-1 g, and 0-2 g. and in that of the skim milk plus butter-milk to 0*2 g., 0-5 g. 
and 0-7 g. of butter were tested. The animals apart from their doses consumed 
their basal diet willingly and in ample quantities (12-15 g. j^er diein). 

Vitamin 1) in the whole and in the skim milk could not be assayed by a 
method in which McCollum’s diet No. 3143 was used, because the daily con¬ 
sumption of the necessary quantities of dried milk equivalent to the butter 
doses would have also entailed the consumption of significant quantities of 
phosphorus, in which this diet is characteristically deficient. In fact, pre¬ 
liminary tests have actually shown that no satisfactory results could be ob¬ 
tained under the circumstances. Recourse was had to another method, namely 
that of Soames and Leigh-Clare [1928]. This method is based in the main on the 
increase in weight in young rats produced by the addition of vitamin I) to a 
diet free from this vitamin but otherwise adequate. The basal diet employed 
in this research was Soames and Leigh-Clare"s diet No. 2 and was made up as 
follows: 

Parts by weight 


Wheat starch . 43-7 

Inactivated caseinogen ... 14-3 

Cotton seed oil (haraened) 12*4 

Yeast . 80 

Salt mixture . 5 0 

Lemon juice . 5 0 

Wheat germ . 20 0 

Water . 500 
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The daily doses of dried milk were given in equivalent quantities of the 
following mixture: 

Parts by weight 


Starch. 79 

Hardened cotton seed oil ... 21 

Yeast. 14 

Salt mixture. 9 

Lemon juice. 9 

Wheat germ. 36 

The dried whole or skim milk 125 

Water. 82 


After the consumption of the test dose, the above basal diet was offered 
ad lib. and quantities adequate to induce good growth in presence of sufficient 
vitamin D were consumed by the animals. In addition to the growth index, 
the ratio {AjR ratio) of the amount of mineral ash to the amount of organic 
material contained in the fat-extracted bone [see Chick, Korenchevsky and 
Roscoe, 1926] was also deter m i n ed as suggested by Soames and Leigh-Clare. 


Discussion of results. 

Vitamin A. 

The skim milk to which, as already mentioned, the butter-milk from the 
churning of the butter was added, contained of course a certain amount of the 
milk-fat. Thus the highest dose of 2*8 g. which was equivalent to 0-68 g. of 
butter contained 0-066 g. of fat, the second dose of 2-1 g. which was equivalent 
to 0-51 g. of butter contained 0-060 g. of fat, and the lowest dose of 0-7 g. which 
was equivalent to 0-17 g. of butter contained 0-016 g. of fat. Were any appre¬ 
ciable quantity of vitamin A associated in the milk after separation or in the 
butter-milk after churning with constituents other than fat, or should the 
vitamin have been more concentrated in the residual fat than in the butter, it 
would have been reflected in the growth curves of the rats receiving the “skim 
milk.” By examining the growth curves of these animals, however (J'ig. 1), it 
is seen that this was not the case, but that the growth obtained was more or less 
proportional to the residual fat present in the doses. Thus the lowest dose 
containing 0-0] 6 g. of residua] fat induced no appreciable growth, but the higher 
doses gave much better growth. This is particularly marked in the case of the 
highest dose containing 0-066 g. of residual fat. In fact the growth obtained 
with this dose was almost as good as that obtained with 0-1 g. of the butter 
(group VI, Fig. 2), which suggests that the minimum dose of milk-fat lies be¬ 
tween these quantities. The weight curves of the rats receiving the whole milk 
(Fig. 2) also indicate that the vitamin A content of the doses was proportional 
to their milk-fat content, since the daily minimum amount of milk-fat necessary 
to induce optimum growth lies in this case between 0-05 g. (group III, Fig. 2) 
and 0‘10 g. (group II, Fig. 2), a minimum also indicated by the growth curves 
obtained with the “shim milk” and with the butter. 
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Vitamin D. 

Although the limitations of the method for the determination of vitamin D 
employed in this research have not yet been fully studied, we are of the opinion 
that the results obtained leave little doubt that, as in the case of vitamin A, 
vitamin I) is associated entirely with the milk-fat. The growth-promoting 
capacity of the skim milk was again proportional to the amount of residual fat 
present in the dose. In these tests the minimum daily dose which induced 
optimum growth (as compared with the positive control group) was between 
()'()5 g. and 0*066 g. (groups II and I, Fig. 5), which was also more or less the 



Group I. Positive controls; 5 drops of cod-liver oil daily. 
Group II, Negative controls. 


minimum dose indicated by the whole milk and butter tests (Figs. 3, 4 and 6). 
The analysis of bones of these rats (Table I and Fig. 7) showed that the AjB 
ratios were also more or less proportional to the amount of milk-fat present in 
the dose. These experiments showed that an optimum average AjR ratio was 
attained only when the rats received a daily dose of 0*2-0*6 g. of butter, a dose 
higher than that required to induce optimum growth. The animals on a dose of 
dried ‘‘skim miUc'* containing 0*066 g. of milk-fat (group IX, Fig. 7) showed 
a somewhat higher average AjR ratio than the animals receiving 0*1 g. of 
butter equivalent to 0*088 g. of fat (group I, Fig. 7)^. This, how^ever, w e con¬ 
sider as an error inherent to the method rather than an indication that tlie 
residual fat in the skim milk was more potent than the butter-fat. 

^ Also the animals on the dose 2*1 g. of dried skim milk containing O OSg. of milk-fat showed 
a slightly higher ratio than the animals receiving the dose 0*25 g. of whole dried milk containing 
0*05 g. of fat 
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Fig. 7. 

Percentage difforencos between average ratio of gmupe of animals and negative controls, ash/ 
organic residue, not fat. (Diflferenco between average ratio of positive group receiving daily 
5 drops of cod-liver oil and negative group of each series = 100 %.) 

Group I. Daily dose 0*1 g. of butter. 

Group H. Daily dose 0*2 g. of butter. 

Group III. Daily dose 0*6 g. of butter. 

Group IV. Daily dose 0*25 g. of dried whole milk, equivalent to 0 05 g. of butter and containing 
0 05 g. of milk-fat. 

Group V. Daily dose 0*50 g. of dried whole milk, equivalent to O lOg. of butter and containing 
010 g. of milk-fat. 

Group VI. Daily dose 10 g. of dried whole milk, equivalent to 0*20 g. of butter and containing 
0*21 g. of milk-fat. 

Group VII. Daily dose 0*70 g. of dried skim milk and butter-milk, equivalent to 0*17 g. of butter 
and containing 0*016 g. of rnilk-fat. 

Group VIII. Daily dose 2* 10 g, of dried skim milk and butter-milk, equivalent to 0*51 g. of butter 
and containing 0*050 g. of milk-fat. 

Group IX. Daily dose 2*80 g. of (Iried skim milk and butter-milk, equivalent to 0-68 g. of butter 
and containing 0*066 g. of milk-fat. 


Summary. 

The results obtained in these experiments suggest definitely that the entire 
vitamin A and vitamin I) content of milk is associated with the milk-fat. There 
are no indications that these vitamins are more concentrated in one fraction 
of the milk-fat than in another, nor that there is a significant loss in either 
vitamin due to separating or churning, and consequently by testing the butters 
it is possible to obtain the approximate relative potency of milks. These 
experiments further suggest the utility of the Soames and Leigh-Clare method 
for the determination of vitamin D. The limitations of this method are being 
studied further. 

We are indebted to Miss Dearden for the churning of the milk. 
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LXXIX. VITAMIN A AND CAROTENE. 


V. THE ABSENCE OF THE LIVER OIL VITAMIN A 
FROM CAROTENE. 

VI. THE CONVERSION OF CAROTENE TO 
VITAMIN A IN VIVO. 

By THOMAS MOORE. 

Fro7n the Nutritional Laboratory, Cambridge. 

Report to the Medical Research CounciL 
{Received May 3rd, 1930.) 

V. The absence of the liver oil vitamin A from carotene. 

Theke is now general agreement that carotene of the highest purity so far 
attained possesses intense vitamin A activity [Euler, Euler and Hellstrom, 
1928; Moore, 1929, 1,2; Collison, Hume, Smedley-MacLean and Smith, 1929; 
Kawakami and Kimm, 1929; Hume and Smedley-MacLean, 1930], and the 
negative results of early workers must be attributed either to failure to supply 
vitamin I) in the test diet, or more probably to insufficient precautions against 
oxidation of the pigment during the administration of the test doses. 

Nevertheless it has been obvious for many years that carotene cannot be 
identified with the vitamin A of liver oils, since this factor must presumably 
be an almost colourless substance, differing notably from carotene in its 
solubility and adsorption properties. Thus vitamin A, present in unknown 
amounts in the pale orange-coloured liquid concentrates of cod-liver oils, is 
readily soluble in almost all organic solvents, including methyl alcohol and 
natural fats. Carotene, on the other hand, although not greatly exceeding the 
best cod-liver oil concentrates in physiological activity, is so deeply pigment<)d 
as to appear almost black in the pure state, and is readily soluble only in such 
solvents as chloroform, carbon disulphide and hot cyclohexane, being sparingly 
soluble in natural fats and almost insoluble in methyl alcohol. Similarly 
carotene is much more readily absorbed from its solutions by charcoal than 
.vitamin A, the difference being so great as to afford an easy means of separation 
[Stephenson, 1920]. It is necessary, therefore, to account for the possession of 
a common physiological activity by two very divergent sources, and in the 
first place to ensure that the activity of carotene is not due to the presence of 
the liver oil factor in an adsorbed state, or in some other condition that would 
alter its normal solubility properties. 

In supporting the contention that the activity of carotene samples might 
be due to contamination with the familiar form of vitamin A, DuMre, Morton 
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and Drummond [1929, 1] described a careful colorimetric and spectroscopic 
differentiation of carotene from the vitamin A of cod-liver oil They found, in 
confirmation of Euler, Euler and Hellstrom, that the blue colours produced in 
the SbClg reaction were of slightly different shade, that of carotene being 
characterised by an absorption band at 590/Lt/x, that of vitamin A by a band 
at 608-612^/1, while in regard to the ultra-violet absorption spectra vitamin A 
was associated with a band at 320-330/i/i, which was absent in the case of 
carotene. Carotene and the vitamin were therefore certainly different, but 
since it was also found that less pure specimens of carotene, similar to those 
found active by other workers, differed but little in their spectroscopic be¬ 
haviour from highly purified samples, the additional suggestion w^as made that 
the presence of effective amounts of vitamin A in carotene might escape 
spectroscopic detection by reason of more intense superimposed absorption 
due to the pigment itself [Duliere, Morton and Drummond, 1929, 2]. 

Although Hume and Smedley-MacLean [J 930] have now shown that even 
the most carefully purified carotene exhibits vitamin A activity, provided that 
the test doses are made up in a solvent in which decomposition does not take 
place, the above criticism would still seem to apply, since the persistence of 
traces of the liver oil vitamin A in carotene of the highest melting point might 
w ell be concealed if the absorptions due to the pigment w^ere in fact of relatively 
overwhelming density. Capper [1930] has already shown that this condition 
does not hold good in regard to the absorption band at 328/x/x. In the experi¬ 
ments described below’ it will similarly be shown that the blue colour given by 
(‘arotene in the SbClg reaction is of insufficient relative density to conceal the 
presence of effective amounts of the vitamin. This conclusion is in agreement 
w’ith the previous qualitative observation that no sign of a maximum at 
610-630/i/x could be observed in the colours produced in the SbClg reaction 
by highly active samples of carotene [Moore, 1929, 1]. 

Experimektal. 

Method, Specimens of carotene (m.p, 174° and 178°) wnre compared colori- 
metrically with specimens of cod-liver oil concentrates (kindly supplied by 
Messrs Joseph Nathan and Co., Ltd., and Messrs Lever Brothers, Ltd.) using 
the technique previously described [Moore, 1929, 2]. The same materials w ere 
then tested biologically at doses graded to run parallel to the colorimetric values. 

Colorimetric results. The chromogenic activities of the various materials 
were determined several times in each case and may be approximately repre¬ 
sented by the following values^. 

^ Although the tintometer technique certainly yields results of great value to the individual 
worker some uncertainty must be felt in e.vpressing the values so obtained on an absolute scale. 
Apart from avoidable complications arising from variations in temperature and reagent [Wokes 
and Willimott, 1927; Evers, 1929,1,2] or from accelerated fading due to the presence of unsaturated 
acids [Norris and Danielson, 1929; Norris and Church, 1930] a personal element cannot be excluded 
in matching the shades produced. The results presented in the test, however, wei’e obtained with 
the utmost care on the same occasion, and can in any case be regarded as giving satisfactory' 
relative values. 
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Carotene (m.p. 174°) 
„ (M.P. 178°) 

Concentrate A 


Blue units per mg. per *‘l cm. cube ” 
SbClj reagent 
180 at bdOfjLfi 
180 

180 at 610-630/i/a 


Biological tests. The biological work was carried out in several separate 
sections, rats nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 (albinos), nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 (albinos), 
nos. 13, 14, 15 (piebalds), and nos. IG (piebald), 17, 18, 19 (albinos), being used 
in successive series of experiments. The usual curative technique was invariably 
employed, all the animals receiving the vitamin A-free diet previously em¬ 
ployed, with the exception of rats nos. 13, 14, 15, which were kept under the 
care of Miss V. R. Leader at the Sir William Dunn Institute, where they re¬ 
ceived a slightly different basal diet (caseinogen 23 %, rice starch 40%, 
cane sugar 17 %, palm kernel oil 15 %, salt mixture 5 %, + marmite extract 
7*5 %). 

Since all the materials had been found in earlier experiments to give 
positive results at 0*01 mg. per rat daily, attention was directed to dosages 
slightly below this level. The test doses were made up in arachis oil, one of the 
carotene samples (m.p. 174®) being dissolved by warming in the oil, the other 
(m.p. 178®) being added to the oil in hot cyclohexane, which was then removed 
under diminished pressure. During the experiment all the test solutions were 
kept in cold storage except when actually in use, and to ensure that no serious 
deterioration had taken place were tested by the SbCl 3 reagent at the con¬ 
clusion of the experiment. The growth curves obtained are shown in Fig. 1. 


Discussion. 

In the above experiments carotene was found to be effective at levels doWn 
to 0*004 mg. per rat per day, while, with the exception of a single rat recovering 
on 0*002 mg., lower doses 'were found to be ineffective. The more active of the 
two concentrates tested was effective in curing a single rat at 0*0033 mg. but 
negative results were obtained in all other cases. It would thus appear that 
weight for weight the carotene samples were of slightly greater biological 
activity than the concentrate. 

From the parallel colorimetric determinations 0*004 mg. of carotene may 
be considered equivalent to 0*7 Lovibond blue unit at b90fxfx, while 0*0033 mg. 
of concentrate A corresponds to 0*9 blue unit at 610--630/x/x. The colour value 
given by a minimal dose of the pigment therefore appears to be slightly smaller 
than that given by a minimal dose of concentrate. Since the possibility of the 
concealment of effective amounts of the liver oil vitamin A in carotene would 
imply that the colour value given by a minimal dose of carotene should be 
much greater than that given by a minimal dose of the concentrate this result 
affords strong evidence against this view. When in addition the work of Capper 
on the absence of the 328absorption band from carotene is taken into 
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account the only reasonable conclusion to be reached is that the activity of the 
pigment certainly cannot be attributed to direct contamination with vitamin A, 
or at least with the chromogen associated with that factor in liver oils. 

CAROTENE CONCENTRATES 
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Fig. 1. The relative vitamin A potencies of carotene and cod-liver oil concentrates. 
B.ty.»Lovibond bln© (** 1 cm. cube”) unit. Cart. A = carotene (m.p. 174'^). 
Cart* B«carotene (m.p. 173®). Cone. A, B=concentrato A, B. 
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VI. The conversion of carotene to vitamin A in vivo* 

The question was once raised by Palmer [1919] as to whether it was logical 
to test the physiological activity of carotene in an animal, such as the rat, from 
which it was invariably absent. Answering the question in the negative Palmer 
and Kennedy [1920] attacked the question of the alleged identity of carotene 
with vitamin A by indirect means, and succeeded in proving conclusively that 
rats could thrive on diets almost completely freed from carotenoids. The 
assertion was therefore made that the pigment and vitamin were ‘‘neither 
identical nor necessarily associated.’^ 

The work of Euler, Euler and Hellstrom on the activity of carotene there¬ 
fore seemed in conflict with preconceived ideas of the nature of the vitamin, 
while the later statement [Euler, Euler and Karrer, 1929, 1, 2] that excess of 
carotene could be stored in considerable amount in the liver oil of the rat was 
in direct contradiction to the finding of Palmer and Kennedyb The Swedish 
workers, however, realised that carotene and the vitamin A of cod-liver oil 
were not identical, and suggested that several substances of carotenoid or 
“polyene” type might possess vitamin A activity. 

In the first paper of this series [Moore, 1929, 1] it was pointed out that the 
“polyene” theory would imply an unexpectedly low order of specificity in 
vitamin A action, and the alternative suggestion was made that a chemical 
relationship between carotene and the vitamin might exist. Preliminary 
experiments supporting this view have already been described elsewhere 
[Moore, 1929, 3], In the present paper more extensive evidence on the same 
point is presented. 


Experimental method. 

The method adopted in proving the conversion of carotene to the vitamin 
was essentially as follows. Young albino rats were “run out” upon a basal 
diet deficient in vitamin A [Moore, 1929, 1] until the “plateau” condition 
indicative of exhaustion of reserves of the vitamin w^as attained. Certain of 
the rats were then killed in this condition. To the remaining rats, varying 
amounts of carotene, either in the purified state or as red palm oil or carrots, 
were administered until complete cures and considerable increases in body 
weight had been efiected. These rats were then killed. 

The livers of all the rats were dissected out, finely minced, and mixed 
With twice their bulk of 5 % aqueous KOH, after which they were placed in 
cold storage until a suitable opportunity for examination arose. Even pro- 

* (Note aMed in proof.) In a recent oommunioation acoessiblo to the profiont author only 
after the above paper went to press, Euler and Rydbom KmisL Tidekrift, 1920, 41, 

223] have shown that when rabbits are fed carrots or carrot extracts a pale yellow coloured 
carotenoid,*” and not carotene, is stored in the liver. Although no attempt b”*** been made to 
identify this “carotenoid** with the classical vitamin A, it is obvious that this result is In 
complete agreement with the experimental findings described in the present paper in the case 
of the rat. 
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onged storage did not lead to deterioration, although in most cases examina¬ 
tions were carried out in the course of a few days. On removal from cold storage 
the gelatinous masses were gently warmed until almost complete solution of 
the liver tissues was effected. The solutions were then extracted four times with 
about twice their volume of ether. The combined extracts in each case were 
washed thoroughly three times with water, and if necessary dried by shaking 
with anhydrous Na 2 S 04 . The ether was then removed by evaporation under 
diminished pressure in a current of nitrogen, and the residual liver oils tested 
immediately for carotene and vitamin A by colorimetric methods. 

The colorimetric differentiation of carotene from vitamin A. 

It should be noted that, since carotene and the liver oil vitamin A both 
give positive results when tested biologically, it is unavoidable that resource' 
to colorimetric data should be made in studying the conversion of one to the 
other. The validity of the colour reaction of the vitamin has indeed been ques¬ 
tioned from time to time by several workers, but Drummond and lus colleagues 
[see Ahmad and Drummond, 1939] have generally shown that such criticisms 
have been quite unjustified. 

Suppose we compare the natural yellow colour of carotene itself in chloro¬ 
form solution with the blue colours which it produces when it is dissolved in 
the same volume of SbClg reagent. A yellow to blue ratio of about 11 to 1 is 
then found. (The ycdlow colour of the sample tested is replaced on treatment 
with the SbClg reagent by a much less intense blue colour.) On the other hand, 
wdien we compare the faintly yellow colours of cod-liver oil concentrates with 
the corresponding SbClg blue colours a ratio yellow to blue of about 1 to 1(H) 
is found. (The concentrate when so dilute as to be almost colourless will 
produce on treatment with the SbClg reagent an intense blue colour.) Thus 
when one constituent is present in a ^ven material in predominant amount 
the yellow to blue ratio suggests at once whether this constituent is a carotenoid 
or the almost colourless vitamin, while in the case of equal mixtures a rough 
working approximation as to the probable proportion is afforded. 

In the present work the yellow to blue ratio was used as a first indication 
of the nature of the chromogen present in the liver oils. Results were then 
confirmed by the position of the absorption band produced in the SbClg 
reaction (carotene 590/x/x; vitamin A GlO-OSO^/x). Certain samples were then 
despatched to Mr N. S. Capper for examination in regard to the ultra-violet 
absorption, while others were employed in biological tests. 

Results. 

The results obtained are shown in Table I. It will be seen that the liver oils 
of rats nos. 1 to 10, which had either died or been killed in a condition of acute 
avitaminosis A, invariably gave negative results when tested with the SbClg 
reagent. The liver oils of rats nos. 11 to 14, in which growth had been restored 
by small doses of carotene, similarly gave negative results, as indeed w^ould be 
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expected at levels sufficient to meet immediate needs but insufficiently liberal 
to permit storage of tbe vitamin. On the other hand, in the case of the liver 
oils of rats nos. 15 to 22, which received either purified carotene, red palm oil, 
or fresh carrots in considerable excess of the minimal dosage, strongly positive 
reactions were given, which in all cases could be attributed to the appearance 
of large amounts of vitamin A, and not to the storage of unchanged carotene. 

Since the strongest evidence in favour of the conversion must be derived 
from those cases in which carotene of the highest purity was used, special 
attention may be first directed to rats nos. 15 to 18 which received carotene 
(m.p. ITS*^ uncor.) which had been obtained from carrots and recrystallised 
twelve times from cyclohexane, operations being conducted for the most part 
in an atmosphere of nitrogen. The pigment was added in cyclohexane to the 
arachis oil used in compounding the basal diet, the cyclohexane being removed 
under diminished pressure. After having attained the ‘‘plateau’' condition 
each rat received the carotene during from 16 to 26 days at the rate of 0-75 mg. 
per 10 g. of diet eaten, which was the average amount consumed daily. At 
autopsy, despite very liberal amounts of pigment ingested, the body fat 
was always found to be quite colourless, apart from occasional small loci 
in regions where the intra-peritoneal fat lay in contact with the gut wall. The 
liver oils were certainly yellower than the liver oils of the control rats which had 
received no carotene, but these increases in yellow values were trivial when 
contrasted with the enormous concentration of yellow pigmentation that would 
have been expected if the intense blue colours ndw given in the SbClg reaction 
had been due to unchanged carotene. The following observations confirm the 
view that conversion had been effected. (1) These blue colours were now 
characterised in all cases by a well-defined band at 610“630/x/a, the position 
characteristic of vitamin A, and not at 590 /l6/x, the position characteristic of 
the ingested carotene. (2) In preliminary work by Mr N. S. Capper (private 
communication) it was found that thei*^ untreated liver oil now displayed the 
absorption band at 320-330ft/x characteristic of vitamin A. (3) As a final 
precaution against the possibility that the chromogen should represent an 
inactive degeneration product of the pigment the vitamin A activity of speci¬ 
men liver oils was confirmed by biological tests (Fig. 2). 

Ip regard to rats nos. 18 to 22 which received even more liberal supplies of 
carotene as red palm oil or carrots, similar results were obtained, in which the 
yellow and blue values of the liver oils attained somewhat higher levels. For 
example the liver of rat no. 21, which had received during several weeks a diet 
consisting largely of carrots, was bright orange in colour. Such obvious pig¬ 
mentation might at first sight be taken to support the claim of Euler, Euler and 
Karrer that the carotene had been stored in an unchanged condition, but it 
may be pointed out that the blue value of the liver oil would have corresponded 
to the presence of about 80 mg. of the pigment, i»e» the liver oil would have 
appeared deep crimson and would have deposited crystalline carotene freely 
on standing. 
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Expression of results. 

The colorimetric examination of the liver oils was carried out according to 
the technique previously described [Moore, 1929, 2 ], The method of exprcvssing 
results may be explained most simply by an actual example. 

Rat no. 18. Liver oil dissolved in 10 cc. chloroform. 

Yellow units. The colour of this solution was matched by Lovibond glasses 
4 yellow, 0*7 red. Therefore total number of yellow units in liver = 4 x 10 
(volume of solution in cc.) === 40 units. 

Blue tinits, 0*05 cc. of the above solution was made up with washings of 
chloroform to 0-5 cc. SbClg reagent (2 cc.) was then added. The resulting blue 
colour was matched by Lovibond glasses 4*0 blue, 1-0 yellow (average of 
several readings). Therefore total number of blue units 

^ 4.0 X . 2-0 ( volume o f reacti on mixt ure) jq (volume of the original solution) 

0*05 (volume of solution used in test) 

= 2000 units. 



Bays 

Fig, 2. The vitamin A activity of the liver oils of rats (no. 15 and 18 of Fig. 1) which had 

received excess of caroteuie. 

Boses are expressed in Lovibond blue {** 1 cm, cube ") units. Rat no. 3 w as completely cured of 
severe xerophthalmia and a septic cheek. N.B. Rat no. 4 received an inetfective material 
in a separate experiment during the period indicated by the broken curve. 

It should be noted that the yellow and blue values so expressed are directly 
comparable. The method of calculation will be seen to be exactly the same in 
each case when it is remembered that the addition of the SbClg reagent in 
obtaining the blue value necessarily involves a further dilution of the chromo¬ 
gen. 
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Table I. Analyses of liver oils for vitamm A and carotene. 







Total Lovibond 

Total Lovibond 

Total yel- 






units ingested 

units found 

low units 






by rat 

in liver 

to be ex* 










pected in 



No. of 


No. of 

Blue 


Blue 


liver if 



days on 


days of 

units in 


utiita in 


blue 



vitamin 


caro- 

SbClj 

Yellow 

SbCI, 

Yellow 

chromogen 

Rat no. 

Body wts.: initial; 

A-free 

Dosage of 

tene 

reagent 

units in 

reagent at 

units in 

were 

and sex 

plateau; final (g.) 

diet 

carotene (mg.) 

feeding 

at bWfifi 

CHCl# 

610~630/U(U 

CHCla 

carotene 



Rats recieiving vitamin A*free diet. No treatment. 




1 J 

54,171,124 (I)) 

77 



__ 


0 

4 


2 tS 

41,121,105 (K) 

67 

— 

— 

— 


0 

9 


3 S 

45,105, 89 (K) 

67 

— 

..... 

— 

— 

0 

5 

— 

4 $ 

42,119,109 (K) 

51 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

6 

— 

5 $ 

54, 99, 92 (0) 

33 



— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

6 $ 

31, 58, 58 (1)) 

20 


— 

. 


0 

2 

— 

7 $ 

33, 60, 45 (D) 

39 

— 

— 



0 

1 


8 $ 

85,127, 105 (K) 

54 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

5 



140, 167,145 (D) 

50 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 

10 


10 $ 

62,1(A 77(D) 

54 

— 

— 



0 

3 




Rats cui'ed by small doses of carotene (m.p. 174®). 




11 ? 

45, in, 133 (K) 

54 

0-02 

20 

70 

770 

0 

10 

0 

12 % 

51,128,178 (K) 

47 

0-01 

43 

80 

880 

0 

16 

0 

13 $ 

52,114,133 (K) 

53 

005 

45 

4D0 

4,4{X) 

0 

7 

0 

14 $ 

89, 89 (K) 

— 

0-5 

3 

270 

3,fXX) 

0 

23 

0 



Rats 

cured by large doses of carotene (n.r. 178®). 




15»^ 

38, 95,159 (K) 

41 

0-75 

16 

2,200 

24,000 

2.(KX) 

90 

22,000 

16^*5 

33, 95,139 (K) 

41 

0-75 

22 

3.(KX) 

33,000 

3,3(K> 

no 

36,fXXl 

17 ? 

36, 66, 106 (K) 

29 

0-75 

26 

3,500 

39,(XX) 

3,7(X) 

100 

4],CXK) 

18 

41, 76,137 (K) 

28 

0-76 

26 

3,500 

89,000 

2,000 

40 

22,000 




Rats cured by red palm oil. 





19 c? 

33, 73,152 (K) 


R.P.0.1*5 g. 

26 

12,()(X) 

130,000 

5,0(X) 

280 

55,(XX) 

20*? 

88, 94,127 (K) 

41 

R.P.0.1*5 g. 

16 

7,400 

83,000 

4,500 

400 

6t).000 




Rats cured by fresh carrots. 





21 ? 

35, 86,147 (K) 

56 

Carrots ad lib. 

56 

? 

? 

16,000 

600 

380.(XX) 

22 c? 

49,114, 153 (K) 

71 


35 

? 

? 

5,3(X) 

250 

58,000 


D 

=» Died. 




K« 

Killeil. 




* Those rats were first cured by very minute doses of carotene before the larger amounts were given. 


In calculating the colour value of the ingested pigment in Table I the values 
for both samples of carotene have been taken as blue = 180 units per mg. 
per cc., yellow = 2000 units per mg. per cc. 

Discussion. 

The above results afford a complete picture of the conversion of carotene 
in vivo to the familiar vitamin A of liver oils, as defined by all the chromogenic 
and spectroscopic properties which have been found to run parallel to this 
factor. The details of the conversion may be summarised as follows: 


Caroteae 

gyathemaed in plant 
Intensely yellow 
32SjL(/A at^rpiion band absent 
Greenish blue SbClj reaction at 590/ift 


Vitamin A 
Stored in animal 
Almost oolourieoB 
32S/m absorption band deTeloped 
Vivid blue SdC 1| reaction at 610-630ftja 


This evidence could be regarded as conclusive if it could be stated with 
certainty that the c^irotene used was completely pure. Upon this point, how¬ 
ever, doubts might be raised, since Euler, Karrer and Rydbom [1929] have 
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advanced certain evidence, based upon supposed variations in the activity of 
different samples of carotene, which raises the question as to whether the 
activity of the pigment may not after all be due to the presence of a “ stubbornly 
adhering ” impurity active at about the same level as vitamin 1). The danger of 
this possibility was indeed pointed out by the writer [Moore, 1929, 4] at a time 
Avhen Euler, Euler and Hellstrom were satisfied with the chemical purity of their 
carotene, but it is now obvious that this view in its simplest form would imply 
a complete rejection of the chromogenic evidence, since it is obvious that the 
same chromogen cannot be present in both carotene and cod-liver oil. It 
should be noted that the evidence of Euler, Karrer and Rydbom [1929] is 
based on small variations in the growth rates of rats and in blue values deter¬ 
mined by the tintometer technique. Results obtained by both these methods 
are notably open to considerable experimental errors, and must therefore be 
of very doubtful significance. 

A point of greater interest, however, arises from the statement of Drum¬ 
mond and Baker [1929] that vitamin A probably constitutes only a minute 
fraction (10 % and probably much less) of even the most potent liver oil 
concentrates. Experiments described above (Part V) have showm that the 
minimal dose of carotene is only slightly lower than that of the most active 
concentrates, which may actually exceed the pigment in regard to chromogenic 
activity. From this evidence it might be expected that the activity of carotene 
would similarly be derived from a small fraction of the total pigment. Two 
alternative possibilities, however, may be borne in mind, either that the 
conversion of carotene may be of an inefficient character, or that the estimate 
of Drummond and Baker may be unduly low. For the present the evidence 
does not seem of sufficient weight to justify any serious doubt that the physio¬ 
logical activity of carotene is not derived from the pigment per se. 


Summary. 

Part V. 

1. The SbClg colour reaction given by a minimal physiological dose of 
carotene at r)90/x/.t is slightly less than that given by a minimal physiological 
dose of the vitamin A of liver oil at 610- ()30/xp,. 

2. It is therefore impossible that the colour reaction of carotene could 
conceal any underlying colour reaction due to the fiver oil vitamin A in such 
amounts as would account for its physiological activity. 

Part F/. 

1. The liver oils of rats suffering from vitamin A deficiency invariably gave 
negative results when tested with the SbClg reagent. 

2. Rats after depletion of vitamin A were cured by the administration of 
large excess of carotene (12 times recrystalliscd from cyclohexane, m.p. 178° 
uncor.), red palm oil, or fresh carrots. Traces of yellow pigment now appeared 
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in the liver oil but the predominant chromogen present (99 %) was invariably 
vitamin A, as characterised by {a) absence of such intense yellow pigmentation 
as must have accompanied the storage of carotene as such; (6) an intensely 
positive SbClg reaction showing a marked band at 610-630(c) the develop¬ 
ment of an absorption band in the untreated oil at 328/iju; (d) intense 
biological activity. 

3. The conclusion must therefore be reached that carotene, or some part 
thereof, if it should later prove to be heterogeneous, behaves in vivo as a 
precursor of the vitamin. 

My thanks are due to Dr L. J. Harris for his valuable criticism, to Mr T. A. 
Webster for advice on the extraction of liver oils and to Messrs Chivers and 
Sons, Limited, for drying the large quantities of carrots from which the carotene 
used in this experiment was derived. The care of the experimental animals was 
in the capable hands of Mr A. Ward. 
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LXXX. PHOSPHORIC ESTERS IN ALCOHOLIC 
FERMENTATION. 

III. THE LAG BETWEEN PHOSPHATE ESTERIFICATION 
AND CARBON DIOXIDE EVOLUTION. 

IV. OXIDATION-REDUCTION POTENTIALS OF 
YEAST PREPARATIONS. 

By eric BOYLAND {Beit Memorial Research Fellow). 

From the Biochemical Detriment, Lister Institute^ London. 

(Received May 5th^ 1930.) 

III. The lag between phosphate esterification and carbon 
dioxide evolution. 

Euler and Johansson [1913] were the first to suggest that in the reaction 
of phosphate with yeast preparations fermenting sugar the phosphate was 
esterified some time before the equivalent carbon dioxide was liberated. These 
workers considered that a preliminary activation of sugar, followed by forma¬ 
tion of hexosediphosphate and a triosemonophosphate, was responsible for the 
lag in evolution of gas. In addition to the lag between the reactions of phos¬ 
phate esterification and carbon dioxide formation there is a delay in the esteri¬ 
fication after the phosphate is added. When yeast preparations (particularly 
maceration extract and preparations containing much water) are added to 
sugar there is a considerable induction time before any fermentation occurs; 
the free phosphate present in the preparation then reacts during the period 
called the “Garanstieg” by Meyerhof [1918]. This induction period and the 
“ Garanstieg ” caused by the free phosphate inherent in preparations are not 
discussed in the present work. 

In a recent paper on the reaction of phosphate with dried yeast fermenting 
fructose [Boyland, 1929] a lag similar to that of Euler and Johansson was 
described. This lag between the processes of esterification and carbon dioxide 
formation was not due to physical causes such as supersaturation, and it w as 
suggested that it was due to the relatively slow decomposition of products 
formed after, or simultaneously with, phosphate esterification. The nature of 
this lag is investigated in the following experiments. 

Harden and Young [1908] showed that in the reaction of phosphate with 
yeast preparations the time necessary for the attainment of the maximum rate 
of carbon dioxide evolution was much greater with glucose than with fructose, 
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and that this time could be reduced by the addition of relatively small quantities 
of fructose [Harden and Young, 1909]. Harden and Henley [1920,1921] found 
that this time was much reduced by the addition of hydrogen acceptors such 
as methylene blue, pyruvates or aldehydes. Acetaldehyde was the most active 
agent in this way, being about fifty times as efficacious as fructose. Under 
almost all conditions the reaction of one molecule of phosphate in fermentation 
yields one molecule of carbon dioxide, whether monophosphoric or diphos- 
phoric ester is formed. Combining the recent ideas of Harden [1930] with those 
of Neuberg and Kerb [1913], the sequence of fermentation in presence of a 
trace of aldehyde might be represented as follows: 

(1) 30eHia0e + = 2 C,Hn 05 (I^ 04 R.j) -f 2CH8.CO.CHO + 

(2) 2C8H„08(P04Ra) + C8H18O8 + 2R8HP04= 2C4H,o04(P04R8)8 4 - 2CH3.CO.CHO + 4H3O, 

(3) CHa.CO.CHO + CH 3 .CHO = CH,.CO.COOH + C^HjOH, 

( 4 ) CHj.CO.COOH = CHj.CHO + CO.. 

Of these reactions the only one likely to be affected by hydrogen acceptors 
is the oxidation of methylglyoxal to pyruvic acid (equation 3), and as hydrogen 
acceptors have such a marked effect on carbon dioxide evolution this oxidation 
is probably the slowest or controlling stage in the beginning of the reaction of 
phosphate. It should therefore be responsible for the lag in the appearance 
of carbon dioxide after phosphate esterification and for this reason the effect 
of glucose, fructose and hydrogen acceptors on the lag was examined. 

Experimental* 

The preparation used in most of these experiments was the ‘‘zymase” free 
from phosphatase, made by the acetone precipitation of yeast juice, which has 
previously been described [Boyland, 1930]. It was possible to obtain reliable 
preparations free from hexosephosphatase by grinding the yeast juice pre¬ 
cipitate with half its weight of kieselguhr together with the sugar and water 
necessary for the fermentation. The whole was then centrifuged and the clear 
centrifugate used for the fermentation. Harden and Macfarlane [1930] have 
indicated that hexosephosphatase is probably adsorbed by kieselguhr. 

The methods used were largely the same as those of previous experiments, 
the analytical procedure being identical. When hydrogen acceptors were 
ad^:led, the addition was made 15 minutes before the addition of phosphate. 
The concentrations of the added substances are calculated on the final volume 
of the fermenting solution after the addition of phosphate. 

Effect of hydrogen acceptors on the reaction. 

The experiments of Table I, in which the lag is expressed as the difference 
between the phosphate esterified and the carbon dioxide evolved at any par¬ 
ticular time, show that hydrogen acceptors cause a marked increase in the rate 
of reaction of phosphate, without diminishing the amount of lag as measured 
by molecular concentrations. Hydrogen acceptors sometimes increase the lag 
in amoimt, though not the period during which it persists; it may be possible 
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Table I. The lag between phosphate esterijicMion and carbon dioxide 
evolution in fermentation with the acetone jrrecipitale of yeast juice. 

In each case 1 oc. 2M KJ1HPO4 added to 2 g. yeast preparation in 20 cc. sugar solution. 


Results in total millimols. 


Time after phosphate addition (mins.) 

5 

10 

20 

30 40 

50 

60 

70 

Exp. 180 

Glucose alone 

P esterified 

008 

020 

— 

0-83 — 

1-65 

2-00 

2-00 


CO2 evolved 

— 

0-09 

— 

0-63 — 

1-55 

2-10 

2-10 


Lag 

0-08 

0-11 

— 

0-20 — 

0-10 

— 

— 

Exp. 203 

Fructose alone 

P eskirified 

0-10 

0-25 

— 

0-84 — 

1-90 

2-00 

— 


CO2 evolved 


0-12 

— 

0-70 -- 

1-82 

2-06 

— 


Lag 

0-10 

0-13 

— 

0-14 — 

0-08 

— 

— 

Exp. 204 

Fructose with 

P esterified 

0-12 

0-28 

_ 

115 -- 

1-99 

1-99 

— 

methylene blue 

CO2 e volvcrd 

— 

0-10 

— 

0-90 — 

1-94 

2-03 

— 

(0-05'%) 

Lag 

0-12 

0-18 

— 

0-25 -- 

005 

— 

— 

Kxp. 190 

Fi-uetosc with 

P esterified 

0-30 

0-80 

100 

1-90 — 

— 

— 

— 

acetaldehyde 

COj evolved 

0-]fi 

0-04 

1 -50 

1-97 — 

— 

— 

__ 

(0-15 %) ‘ 

Lag 

0 14 

0-10 

0-10 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Table II. The effect of varying concentrations of acetaldehyde on the Jag. 

10 cc. 0*6 M K2HPO4 added to 4 g. dried yeast in 30 oc. 10 fructoNe. 
Concentrations expressed as molecules |x*r litre. 

Cdiange after 2(» minutes' reaction 


Concentration 
acetaldehyde 
Nil ^ 
001 ') 
0030 
0 04') 
0000 
0-075 


P esterified 
0-017 
0-022 
0-030 
0-037 
0-043 
0-042 


CO2 evolved 

0-(M)9 

0-025 

0-024 

0024 

0-018 


Difference or lag 
0-017 
0-013 
0-011 
0-013 
0-019 
0-024 


that in the presence of certain concentrations of acetaldehyde, pyruvic acid 
is formed more quickly than it can be decomposed by the carboxylase, and 
under such conditions the decarboxylation would become the master reaction. 
The lag occurs in the reaction with all the yeast preparations examined (acetone 
precipitate of yeast juice, yeast juice, zymin and dried yeast). It varies in 
extent with different preparations and must depend upon the balance of 
enzymes present. It is greater with larger additions of phosphate and it cannot 
be much reduced by any concentration of acetaldehyde. Table II shows the lag 
with dried yeast fermentations with varying concentratioiivS of acetaldehyde. 
The results are also set out in Fig. 1 and the optimum concentration of acet¬ 
aldehyde is fairly well marked. 

As this lag is not removed by hydrogen acceptors—which increase both the 
rate of esterification and of carbon dioxide evolution— and is fairly constant 
in amount for any one preparation, it is probable that esterification is normally 
arrested by accumulation of methylglyoxal. The removal of methylglyoxal 
(by oxidation at the expense of hydrogen acceptors) allows more sugar to be 
esterified. 

Bioohem. 1030 xxiv 
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Triose in the reaction. 

If the lag in fermentation is due to the relatively slow oxidation of methyl- 
glyoxal, then that compound should accumulate in fermentation when the lag 
is at its greatest. The triose present during the reaction was therefore estimated 
by the distillation method described by Neuberg, Farber, Levite and Schwenck 
[1917]. The filtrate from the trichloroacetic acid precipitation was distilled with 
10 % sulphuric acid, while water was dropped in to keep the concentration of 
sulphuric acid constant. All trioses were thus converted into methyl glyoxal, 
which was precipitated from the distillate by heating with a solution of p- 
nitrophenylhydrazine. When cold the precipitate of methylglyoxal bis- 
nitrophenylhydrazone was filtered off in a Gooch crucible, washed \vith cold 
water, dried in vacuo and weighed. The presence of acetaldehyde does not affect 
the estimation because the p-nitrophenylhydrazone of acetaldehyde is soluble 
in water in the concentrations in which it would occur in the distillate from 
fermentations. 



Fig. 1. 

That there is an increase in the amount of triose present when tlie lag in 
fermentation is at its maximum is shown by the results obtained in Table III. 
The agreement between the amount of lag and the amount of triose formed is 
n0t very exact but the changes are of the same order. 


Table III. The triose 'present during the period, of lag. 


Conditions as in Table I. Results expressed in total millimolecules, 


Time after addition of phosphate (mins.) 

Exp. 180 

Fermenting Lag 

glucose Triose present 

Additional triose formed 


Exp. 199 

Fermenting Lag 

fructose with Triose prt^sent 

acetaldehyde Additional triose formed 


0 5 10 15 20 30 50 


— 008 011 0*25 --- 0‘20 0 10 

016 0-23 0‘36 034 — 0*25 0*21 

— 007 0-20 O IS — 009 0*05 

— 0*14 0*16 0*10 0 04 — — 

0*09 019 0*17 0*11 (0*25?) 0^10“ — 

— 0*10 0*08 0*02 (016?) 0*01 — 
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Although the method of distillation with dilute sulphuric acid yields 
methylglyoxal in the distillate, methylglyoxal itself does not appear to be 
present in the trichloroacetic acid filtrates from fermentations. Methylglyoxal 
is precipitated by dinitrophenylhydrazine in cold acid solution, but the 
filtrates from fermentations never give the methylglyoxal derivative with this 
reagent in the cold. If dinitrophenylhydrazine is added immediately after 
removal of the proteins, a precipitate of acetaldehyde dinitrophenyl- 
hydrazone (m.p. Ibl -lb^i"^ after recrystallisation from pyridine and ether) is 
obtained. But, if the trichloroacetic acid filtrate is allowed to stand for more 
than an hour before the addition of the hydrazine, no precipitate is obtained. 
Thus even acetaldehyde changes in the solution and it is possible that metliyl- 
glyoxal, which is still more reactive, changes almost immediately to some 
compound, possibly a polymer, which is reconverted into methylglyoxal on 
distillation with acid. 

Kluyver and Struyk [1927] suggest that a triosephosphoric ester is formed 
in fermentation. Such a compound might not be precipitated by hydrazines, 
yet yield methylglyoxal on distillation with acid. There is, however, no 
definite support for the existence of such a triosephosphoric ester. 

IV. Oxidation-reduction potentials of yeast preparations. 

If acetaldehyde acts as an oxidising agent or hydrogen acceptor in fermenta¬ 
tion, it must have a definite apparent oxidising potential. It cannot have 
a true oxidation-reduction potential, because it is reduced irreversibly. The 
reduction is not a simple electronic change and the reduction product, alcohol, 
is a feeble reducing agent in aqueous solution. The apparent potential of 
acetaldehyde was determined by adding it to solutions of leuco-dyes of known 
oxidation-reduction potential in buffered phosphate solution at In this 

way acetaldehyde was able to oxidise reduced iiidigodisulplionate, methylene 
blue and thionine, so that its oxidation potential at 6*0 must be higher than 
0*]() volt. Acetaldehyde will not oxidise potassium ferricyanide or the hnico- 
compoimds of l-naphtholindophenol-2-sulphonic acid and 1-naplitholindo- 
2: 6-dibromc)phenol-2-sulphonic acid, so that its oxidation potential is prol>ably 
below 0-)5 volt. These determinations were carried out at pjj 6*0 because tliis 
was found to be about the of fermenting yeast preparations containing the 
usual amount of phosphate and saturated with carbon dioxide. 

The pjj of fermentation was determined by use of the glass electrode. The 
reaction of phosphate with yeast juice fermenting fructose was carried out in 
the cup of a glass electrode similar to that described by I^ayliss, Kerridge and 
Verney [192G]. The readings over 40 minutes during the reaction varied from 
pii 6*2 to 6*3. This result is in agreement with the results obtained by Biilmau 
and Katagiri [1927] for phosphate solutions containing glucose and alcohol 
and saturated with carbon dioxide. These workers used the quinhydrone 
electrode, which cannot be applied to yeast solutions on account of their 
oxidation-reduction potential. 


45—-2 
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Although glucose is more strongly reducing than fructose at 7*5-0*0 
[Wurmser, J927j, in solutions as acid as 6-0 it is doubtful if glucose and 
fructose have any oxidising or reducing power. In buffered phosphate solution 
at p^ 6*0 neither glucose nor fructose could reduce methylene blue or oxidise 
leuco-naphtholindophenoldisulphonate in 12 hours at 30*^. It is therefore 
improbable that the different behaviour of glucose and fructose in fermentation 
with free phosphate is due to difference in oxidising or reducing properties. The 
difference in behaviour possibly lies in a difference in the ease of esterification 
of the two sugars. 

Cannan, Cohen and Clark [Clark and collaborators, 1928, p. 306] had found 
that the oxidation-reduction potential of suspensions of washed yeast cells at 
Ph 5*75 fell from 0*10 to — 0-05 volt in 5 hours. Having determined that thepii of 
yeast preparations remained steady during the reaction of phosphate, it became 
possible to determine the oxidation-reduction potential by adding dyes, and 
noting the time necessary for decoloration. The acetone precipitate of yeast 
j nice, being free from hexosephosphatase, was very useful for this determina¬ 
tion of the oxidation-reduction potential of fermentation with free phosphate, 
because no fermentation or reduction of dyes occurred until free phosphate 
was added. The time taken for the reduction of various dyes added in minimal 
concentrations (0*01 %), so as to have as little poising effect as possible, are 
shown in Table IV. The figures for the approximate JSq' (the at which the 
dyes are 50 % reduced) at p^ 6*0 are taken from papers by Clark and his 
collaborators [1928]. The results show that the oxidation-reduction potential 
falls from 0*10 to — 0*03 while the greater part of the reaction with phosphate 
occurs. 


Table IV. T/ie iinie taken for the reduction of dyes added to the acetone 
precipitate of yeast juice fermenting glucose in the jyresence of KJIPO^. 


Dyo added (0*01 %) 

AV at 
Pn 6'^ 

for 98% 
reduction 

Time for 
reduction (mins.) 

l-Naphtbolmdo-2:6-dibromophenol-2-sulphonate 
l-Naphtholmdophenol-2-8ulphonate . 

019 

014 

2 

0-18 

013 

5 

Thionin© . 

010 

. 0 05 

10 

Methylene blue ... ... - ... 

005 

000 

15 

Indigotetrasulphonate . 

000 

- 0 05 

30 

Indigotoulphonate . 

- 0 03 

- 0 08 

Partially reduced 

indigodisulphonate .. 

^ 0*07 

- 012 

Not reduced 


Experiments were next carried out with higher concentrations of the dyes 
^ so that they exerted some poising effect on the system. In this way the rate of 
fermentation in the presence of free phosphate was measured at different 
oxidation-reduction potentials, Results of such experiments are shown in 
Table V. It will be aeen that dyes more strongly oxidising than thionin© or 
more strongly reducing than indigodisulphonate do not accelerate the fer¬ 
mentation, but in ad^tion to methylene blue both thionine and indigo- 
tetrasulphonate act as hydrogen acceptors. The failure of indophenol dyes to 
increase fermentatSion may be due to their quinone structure, so that they 
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might combine with the protein of the enzyme, or to the phenolic structure of 
their reduced forms so that they might inhibit fermentation in the same way 
as phenol. Both quinone and quinol hinder fermentation. The dyes, however, 
do not seem to combine in any way, as on addition of potassium ferricyanide 
at the end of fermentation the colour of the dye is always restored. Potassium 
ferricyanide, a different type of compound and a stronger oxidant than any 
of the dyes used, is reduced in fermentation but the fermentation is not in¬ 
creased. 


Table V. The effect of different hydrogen acceptors and reducing 
agents on fermentation . 


1 CO. 2iU K|,HP 04 added to 2 g. acetone precipitate of yeast juice in 20 cc. 10 % glucose solution. 


Substance added 

Ef^ during 
reaction 
(approximate) 

Millimolocules 
CO 2 evolved 
in 20 minutes 

None 

0 -00? 

0-16 

0*05 % indigodisulphonate ... . 

0 05 % indigotrisulphonate ... . 

- 0 03 

010 

- 0 02 

010 

0‘05 % indigotetrasulphonate ... . 

- 001 

0-52 

0 05 % raethvlene blue 

001 

0-47 

0 05 % thiomno. 

003 

0*40 

0 05 % naphtholmdo-2: 6-dibromophenol-2-sulphonate 
0‘05 % naphtholindophenol.2-Rulphonate . 

014 

018 

013 

010 

0 05 % acetaldehyde ... ... . 

— 

0-86 

Leu 00 -dyes 

0 05 ^euco-indigodiaulphonatc 

~ 010 

0*08 

0*05 % leuco-methylene blue. 

000 

0-42 

0 05 % leuco-naphtholindophenol-2-8ulphonate 

012 

012 


The effect of adding leuco-dyes throws some light on the mode of action of 
dyestuffs in fermentation, Leuco-indigodisulphonate almost stops fermenta¬ 
tion, but leuco-methylene blue accelerates fermentation to nearly the same 
extent as the oxidised dye and leuco-naphtholindopheiiolsulphonate has no 
effect on the fermentation. As reduction does not therefore have any great 
effect on the action of dyes, it is probable that they act as hydrogen carriers 
rather than as hydrogen acceptors. Thus it might be expected that methylene 
blue would be reduced by methylglyoxal and oxidised again by acetaldehyde 
(the last reaction c^n be shown to take place in the test-tube without enzyme). 
If this is the case, only those dyes which can be oxidised by acetaldehyde and 
reduced by methylglyoxal will be active in fermentation and the apparent 
reducing potential of the active methylglyoxal of fermentation should be 
about — 0*02 volt at ppf 6*0. 

The action of acetaldehyde in accelerating the reaction of phosphate is 
probably different from that of dyes. The reduction of aldehyde differs from 
that of the dyes which accelerate fermentation in not being reversible, so that 
acetaldehyde acts purely as hydrogen donator, not as hydrogen carrier. It is 
probably more effective in fermentation because of some specificity of the 
oxidase for acetaldehyde. 
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Summary. 

1. The lag between phosphate esterification and carbon dioxide evolution, 
in fermentation by yeast preparations, is not removed by the addition of those 
hydrogen acceptors which reduce the time necessary for the attainment of the 
maximum phosphate rate of carbon dioxide production. 

2. The lag is accompanied by an increase in the amount of triose present; 
it is possible that accumulation of methylglyoxal prevents further esterifica¬ 
tion of phosphate. 

3. During the reaction of phosphate in fermentation the of the solution, 
saturated with carbon dioxide, remains constant between 6*2 and 6-3. 

4. Those dyes which accelerate fermentation by acting as hydrogen 
acceptors or carriers have an between 0*00 and 0*10 volt at 6*0; it is 
probable that they must be reducible by methylglyoxal and oxidised again by 
acetaldehyde. 

My best thanks are due to Prof. A. Harden for much helpful criticism, and 
to Dr Winifred Pleass, who carried out the determinations with the glass 
electrode. 
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In a recent paper [Kinnersley and Peters, 1929] it was shown that opisthotonus 
symptoms due to avitaminosis Bj in jhgeons were associated with an increase of 
lactic acid in the brain. The provisional conclusion was reached that the 
increased lactic acid was spe<nfically due to lack of vitamin in the brain. 
If this conclusion be true, not only does it provide cogent evidence for the 
relation between vitamin and some phase of carbohydrate metabolism, but 
we feel that it is evidence of chemical ciiange underlying the activity of the 
cientral nervous sy>stem. We have therefore analysed the problem further. It 
was conceivable that the changes in the brain were merely due to a general 
increase of lactic acid throughout the tissues. If this compound was present 
especially in one region of the brain, it would show that tliere was no direct 
relation between the increased blood-lactic acid and that in the brain. Further, 
it would be suggestive evidence for a correlation of the symptoms with a 
localised chemical abnormality and Tvould indicate the portion of the brain 
responsible for them. Some preliminary experiments upon tliis question have 
already been published [Kinnervsley and Peters, 1930]. 

Experimental. 

The treatment of the brain tissue and the methods of analysis have been 
described elsewhere. No significant changes have been made. Use has been 
made of the “guillotine’’ method. The two halves of the brain have been 
immersed in liquid air within 5 seconds approximately, the time of immersion 
being stated in the tables. Freezing, though instantaneous at the cut surface, 
must take some seconds for completion throughout the mass. When removed 
from the liquid air, the brains are too hard to divide. Fortunately, we have 
found that thawing produces little change, if any, in brain tissue which has 
been frozen in liquid air. We have previously quoted two experiments in support 
of this [Peters, 1930]. Further experiments which illustrate the same point 
are shown in Table I, Exps, 1,2 and 7. Allowing the brain tissue to thaw com¬ 
pletely has not led to large increases in lactic acid content. In one case (Exp. 7) 
there would seem even to have been a decrease of the lactic acid. We do not, 
however, lay stress upon these changes. They indicate that brain tissue can 
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probably be allowed to thaw completely without much change in content of 
lactic acid. In practice, the required parts of the tissue have been removed 
before being completely thawed, to minimise any possibility of change in the 
abnormal tissues. About 15-20 minutes after removal from the liquid air the 
tissue can be cut with a knife. At this stage portions were removed with a clean, 
cooled scalpel and dropped into ice-cold 10 % trichloroacetic acid; any con¬ 
gealed blood was defined from the split half of the brain before selecting the 
parts. As the significance of the experiments depends upon comparative 
rather than upon absolute values, great care has been taken to work mider 
strictly comparable conditions throughout. 

Parts of the brain selected. These have been in various experiments: (1) the 
cerebrum, (2) the cerebellum, (3) the mid-brain with the optic lobes, and (4) the 
remainder, bulb and medulla. Various combinations of these have been used. 
By cerebrum we mean here the parts of the brain included by a horizontal cut 
parallel with the lower surface of the cerebral hemispheres, and in the sections 
of mid-brain have been included the optic lobes together with such tissues as 
lie in the median plane upon a horizontal line drawn approximately parallel 
with the lower surface of the optic lobes. The approximate weights are for the 
cerebrum 0-96 g., cerebellum 0-27 g., mid-brain and the remainder 0*43 g. 

''Sugar values:’ These have been obtained upon blood by the Hagedorn 
and Jensen method, using zinc precipitation as described by these authors. 
Values for ‘‘sugar’’ by the Hagedorn and Jensen method, obtained upon 
trichloroacetic acid filtrates, are usually higher than these, but are not con¬ 
sistently so. As shown recently by Gulland and Peters [1930], these differences 
are due to varpng amounts of glutathione and are not so reliable as the direct 
zinc precipitation. In any case, values would have to be reduced by some 
70 mg. per 100 cc. to obtain the true “sugar” value. 

Determination of lactic acid. The following is a description of the method 
actually used. The samples of brain tissue were placed in tared 25 cc. 
centrifuge tubes containing about 5 cc. of 10 % ice-cold trichloroacetic acid to 
1 g. of tissue; the tubes were quickly re-weighed to obtain the weight of the 
tissue. It was minced with a glass rod and left to extract in the trichloroacetic 
acid with the addition of an equal volume of water for 30 minutes or longer 
and was then centrifuged and filtered. Fresh trichloroacetic acid (2-3 cc.) was 
added to the residue, which was ground and allowed to stand for re-extraction 
for at least 30 minutes. The latter operation w^as repeated. Water was added 
and the tube centrifuged. The combined centrifugates made a total volume of 
about 20 cc. It was not necessary to leave the tissue to stand for 24 hours as 
has been claimed recently by Jungmann and Kimmelstiel [1929], The combined 
centrifugates were divided into two (or in later expeiiments into three) parts 
and each of these was separately treated with 1 cc. of 10 % copper sulphate 
and sufficient Ca( 0 H )2 suspension to make it alkaline (about 4 cc.). By per¬ 
forming these extractions separately, it has been our belief that a more proper 
control is made of the errors produced in the copper-lime treatment, Aiter 
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standing, the mixtures were centrifuged, and the clear supernatant fluid was 
used for determination of lactic acid by the method of P'riedemann, Cotoriio 
and Shaffer [1927]. 

Accuracy of the lactic acid determinations. In the case of blood, where 
determinations have been made upon trichloroacetic acid filtrates, duplicate 
values have always agreed remarkably closely, to within i 0*01 cc. of NjlOO 
iodine. This means that the values given in the tables are the average of two 
samples not differing from one another by more than i 0*5 mg./lOO g. tissue. 
For the brain tissue, all the values given in the tables are the mean of two 
duplicates which did not differ by more than ± 0*02 cc. (approximately 
± (K)l mg. lactic acid) and were often identical. Occasionally we have found 
quite wide and inexplicable variations between duplicates carried out by our 
method of separate precipitation at the copper dime stage, which we are 
satisfied are not introduced by the reagents. In order to make clear the 
maximum error allowed in the calculations, it may be said that with the larger 
amounts of tissue, i,e, estimations of cerebrum and cerebellum taken together, 
or upon the remainder, the values given in the tables will lie within 
:i: 2 ing./lOO g. tissue of the figures actually obtained. More generally the 
variation is much less. But where smaller amounts of tissue onlv were available 
the error is proportionately greater. 

The method of Friedemaim, Cotonio and Shaffer in our hands gave a blank 
value upon the reagents of 0*05 to 0d)6 cc. N/lOO iodine, and a yield of 95 to 
97 % when tested against recrystallised zinc lactate. Lactic acid values in the 
tables have not been corrected for this difference [see Friedemann, 1928], 

The substance estimated. The amounts of lactic acid concerned are too small 
to estimate directly as the zinc salt; there is in any ev^ent doubt as to whether 
isolation of a zinc salt can be relied upon more than the latest oxidation methods 
[see Friedemann, 1928]. We have made the assumption that the substance 
producing aldehyde is lactic acid. Justification for this assumption can hardly 
be questioned in the case of the normal braiiLs. Lactic acid itself was isolated 
from human brain many years ago by Thiidichum [1881] and McGinty and 
Gesell [1925] have isolated lactic acid from the brains of dogs. It was possible, 
however, that the abnormal brains contained some substance other than lactic 
acid yielding aldehyde. It would be evidence against this if it could be shown 
that the aldehyde-producing substance w^as ether-soluble. The following experi¬ 
ment was therefore carried out. The brains of avitarninous pigeons were taken 
soon after death, extracted as usual with trichloroacetic acid, and an aliquot 
sample analysed after treatment with copper-lime. The remainder was then 
saturated with NaCl, 0*5 cc. of cone. HgSO^ added, and the whole extracted 
with ether (specially purified) in a Clausen extractor. The ether filtrates were 
treated with 10 cc. water, powdered talcum w^as added and NaOH to alkalinity, 
and the ether removed upon the water-bath. Portions were taken for direct 
estimation of lactic acid and also after copper-lime treatment. Under these 
conditions extraction with ether is slow. 
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Details of exjteriment. Two avitaminous brains taken; weight 4-12g. 
Trichloroacetic add extracts analysed, {A.) 

(mg.) (mg.) 


Lactic acid present initially in A. 2*25 

„ in first extraction with ether 3 hours ... ... 1*88 

,, in second extraction with ether 3 hours ... ... 0*22 

„ still present in aqueous phase after the extractions 0-14 

Total ... 224 


In the two ether extractions therefore at least 95 % of the substance 
estimated was found to be ether-soluble. The excellent balance obtained shows 
that nothing was added in the process of extraction. This experiment makes 
it very probable indeed that the substance concerned in the abnormal brain 
is actually lactic acid [Priedemann and Kendall, 1929]. 

Normal brains. Table I gives the results for normal birds. Exps. 1 and 2 
are the averaged results for two separate groups of five birds. The remainder 
represent determinations upon single birds. The lactic acid found within the 
time stated is approximately the same for the cerebrum, cerebellum and the 
rest of the brain, and amounts to some 50-60 mg. per 100 g. of tissue except 
in the case of the damaged brain (Exp. 7 (a)). 

Reducing values were also obtained and showed in each case a dimi¬ 
nution for the (b) sample as compared with the (a), but this varied from 
9 to 40 mg./lOO g. Throughout the work reducing values have been obtained, 
but they are omitted here because they show no consistency and add nothing 
to those previously published. The figures f6r brain tissue represent mg. of 
lactic acid per 100 g.; for blood, mg. of lactic acid and sugar per 100 cc. 


Table I. Normal birds. 


Time means interval between death of the brain and immersion of the material in liquid air 


Notes 

5 birds used. One-half (a) of eaeh brain 
dropped into liquid air at 11 secs., and the 
other (h) at 83 secs, (a) and (6) averaged 
results for each set of half brains 
5 birds used as in Exp. 1, but the brains 


Exp. 

Time 

(secs.) 

Cere- 

bnim 

Cere¬ 

bellum 

Rest 

1 

(a) n 

56 

46 

55 


(b) 83 

93 

85 

92 

2 

(0) J1 

52 

53 

58 


(6) 86 

87 

94 

85 


Exp. 

3 

4 

5 


Tim© 
(secs.) 
5 

H 

(o)^ 

(i) 

3i 




than Exp. 1 

Cerebnim 


Blood- 


and 


^ _A_ 

_^ 

cerebellum 

Rest 

laotic acid 

sugar 

39 

43 

14 

261 

56 

56 

17 

210 

57 

59-5 

24-5 

233 

54 

51 

25 

184 

70^ 

64 

33-5 

231 

57 

53 

— 


54 

58 

13 

242 


Notes 


•Brain badly damaged by 
knife 

“Urethanised** 


Our standard technique therefore gives for normal brains similar values for 
lactic acid in different parts of the same brain. 

Opisthotonus brains. Table II shows that in pigeons suffering from opistho^ 
tonus due to vitamin deficiency, there is an increase of lactic add ia the 
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lower parts of the brain as compared with the upper. The deficiency was induced 
by rice feeding by the usual methods employed in this laboratory. 


Table II. Opisthotonus brains. Acid nig.j 100g. 

Blood- 


Exp. 

Time 

(secs.) 

Cere- 

Cerebriim bellum 

Rest 


lactic 

acid 

sugar 

H ours 
symptoms 

1 

H 

90 94* 

124 


170 

104 

? 

2 

6 

(>5 04* 

108 


54 

357 

4 

3 

0 

113 80* 

157 


_ 

330 

0 

4 

4 

80 85 

104 


31 

240 

H 

5 

6 

87-5 92 

137 


38 

231 

u 

0 

4-5 

Cerebnim and 
cerebellum 

03 



05 

283 

V 

7 

5 

52* 

80 


05 

405 

3 

8 

5 

7.5 

104* 


101 

177 

5 

9 

5 

99 

86 


53 

212 

2ff 

10 

7 

1(X) 

123 


02 

2(>2 

11 

4 

103 

113 


00 

22() 

2 

12 

4 

89 

98 


41 

270 

— 

13 

4 

01* 

Mid-bra in 

52 

Rest 

71* 

23 

284 

2-f- 

14 

() 

98 

114* 

124 

80 

343 

— 

15 

5 

70* 

105 

— 

52 

— 

4 

10 

4 

107 

127 

113 

84 

307 

— 

17 

3i 

74 

87* 

98 

52 

231 

2 + 


♦ One estimation only, 

t Part of mid-brain included accidentally in cerebrum. 

Last column indicates the numlx^r of hours during which symptoms had persisted. 


With one exception, viz. Exp. 13, the blood-lactic acid is high and there is 
a general tendency for the brain-lactic acid to follow it, though this is not the 
absolute rule (Exps. 1 and 8). There is only one case, Exp. 9, in which the 
cerebrum and cerebellum contain more lactic acid than other parts of the brain ; 
in this it was known that some of the mid-brain was accidentally included in 
the cerebral values. Exps. 13-17 show that as a general rule there is more 
lactic acid in the lowest section of the brain analysed. The localisation of this 
acid and its uneven distribution are suggestive evidence that the acid found 
does not merely accumulate from the blood stream. 

In attempting to correlate the ‘‘lactic'’ acidosis with the origin of the 
symptoms, we examined the condition of the brains in birds with threatening 
or incompletely developed symptoms. In our previous paper [Kinnersley and 
Peters, 1929] we showed that rice-fed birds had a normal brain-lactic acid even 
after some 20 days upon the diet. In one case, however, which could be 
presumed to be approaching symptoms as it had been upon the diet longer than 
the others (27 days) we found actually a slight increase. In Table III we have 
collected a series of results upon birds which in our opinion were threatened 
with symptoms. The results are somewhat variable as would be expected. One 
reason for this is that in spite of an extensive experience, it is not easy to be 
certain in every case how near a bird is to “opisthotonus." 
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Table III. Threatening opisthotonm. 

Blood- 


Exp. 

Bays on 
diet 

Time 

(secs.) 

Cerebrum and 
cerebellum 

Beat 

lactic 

acid 

sugar 

1 

20 

3-4 

09 

79 

45 

279 

2 

24 

4 

— 

76 

44 

234 

3 

17 

6 

64 

72 

67 

246 

4 

22 — 

41 

72 

67 

292 

6 

27 

7 

62 

97 

78 

269 

6 

30 

4-6 

57 

73 

— 

— 

7 

32 

6-7 

65 

63 

21 

242 

8 

12 

4 

06 

96 

87 

260 

9 

— 5 

Cerebrum 

and Mid- 

cerebellum brain 

48 62* 

60* 

14 

244 


* One estimation only. 


The results are within normal limits for cerebrum and cerebellum, but 
raised for the lower part of the brain. If we exclude the two experiments 
showing a value for the lactic acid in the “rest” as high as 97 mg., the re¬ 
maining values all lie under 80 mg. per 100 g. Practically all therefore are 
below those of Table II. Exps. 7 and 8 are within the normal limits for lactic 
acid in blood and brain. It is very probable that w^e had here selected bhds 
which were not sufEciently advanced to show the brain condition. This is 
supported by the low blood-lactic acid. The facts are therefore that in the 
avitaminous bird, lactic acid begins to increase in the lower parts of the brain 
before the symptoms of opisthotonus appear. When it reaches a certain value 
(under the conditions of our experiments some 80 mg. per 100 g.) opisthotonus 
tends to arise. 

The presence of opisthotonus is associated with an increase in the amount 
of lactic acid present; such increases are again unevenly distributed. A rise 
in lactic acid usually takes place in all parts of the brain, but this is most 
marked in the lower regions. The rise in the cerebellum is not more than that 
in the cerebrum. In the experiments in which the mid-brain and “rest” have 
been analysed separately, there tends to be more in the rest,” but this is not 
without exception, though not too much weight can be attached to such 
differences as appear owing to the experimental error involved in handling 
these small amounts of tissue. Together with the uneven increases in the brain, 
there occurs an increase in lactic acid in the blood. The increases in brain- 
lactic acid, however, do not follow the increases in blood-lactic acid directly, 
.This suggests that the two are really independent, which would also follow 
from the uneven distribution of the lactic acid in the brain. Before, however, 
being able to decide that tliis is so, another possibility must be considered. It 
has been suggested to us that the uneven distribution of lactic acid might bc 
merely the result of some structural peculiarities in the brain tissue, which 
lead to irregular adsorption from an increased blood-lactic acid* or to irregular 
elimination of lactic acid from the tissue. As we have had no success with 
attempts to raise the blood-lactic acid by intravenous injections of lactic 
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solutions in normal, unariaesthetised birds, we have had recourse to the ex¬ 
pedient of flying birds round a room for periods of 30 minutes, and then taking 
the brains for analysis (Table IV), 

Table IV. Exercised birds. 


Blood- 


Exp, 

Time 

(sees.) 

Cei'ebnira and 
cerebellum 

Rest 

! 

lactic acid 

sugar 

1 

5 

(12 

(H) 

80 

237 

2 

4-5 

71 4 

73 

50 

237 

3 

4 

93* 

89* 

1*21 

184 

4 

3i 

73 

79-5 

126 

219 

5 

4 

81 

83 

8()‘5 

295 


• Poor duplicates. 

Table IV brings out several points. Exercise increases the blood-lactic acid 
avS would be expected, bringing it in fact to a level even above the amount 
usually found in avitaminosis. Together with this increase, when the bird is 
exhausted (Exps. 3, 1 and 5) there appears in the brain an amount of lactic 
acid as high as that in the bird with symptoms of threatening opisthotonus; 
but it is evenly distributed. The lactic acid in the brain does not increase above 
90 mg. ev(m with enormously high blood-lactic acid. The localised nature of 
the chemical lesion in vitamin Bj deficiency responsible for the appearance of 
increased lactic acid in certain parts of the brain lends support to the conclusions 
of Fisher and Peters [1930] that the condition is not caused by impairment of 
brain circulation. It is associated with the initiation of symptoms of a peculiar 
type which are cured by administration of vitamin B^, concuiTently with the 
return of brain-lactic acid to a more normal value. In our opinion the results 
indicate that there is some missing factor in the tissue. Since this change is 
ameliorated by giving vitamin Bj (most speedily of all by the intracranial 
injection of toruliu [Peters, 1930]). lack of vitamin B^ in the tissue leads to the 
accumulation of lactic acid in that tissue. This appears to be therefore a proof 
of the connection of vitamin with the intermediary metabolism of carbo¬ 
hydrates, a view’ which has been often mooted [Braddon and Cooper, 1914; 
Funk and v. Schdnborn, 1914; Random and Lecoq, 1927]. 

We are upon less certain ground when we attempt to guess the exact 
function of tornlin from the presence of the excess lactic acid. There is no 
evidence that the glycolytic pow’er of the tissue is impaired, or that the powers 
of synthesis of the lactic acid precursor are diminished. In experiments upon 
birds showing symptoms, w’e have found that the brain-lactic acid maximum, 
after allowing the tissue to stand for 90 seconds before freezing, was in one ('ase 
for cerebrum and cerebellum 142 mg. and for the remainder 150 mg., the blood- 
lactic acid being 56 mg., and in another case for cerebrum, etc. 178 mg., and 
for the rest 230 mg. The lactic acid maxima are much greater than normal and 
are not necessarily different for different parts of the brain in the deficient 
birds. There must be therefore more precursor in these brains than in the 
normal. This is curious and as yet unexplained. Insulin lowers the lactic acid 
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maximum for brain and vitamin deficiency raises it. These facts must be 
reconciled with any general theory of the condition. The evidence against the 
view that the increased lactic acid is due to an enhanced rate of glycolysis 
which has been presented elsewhere is still valid. Upon these grounds we think 
that vitamin Bj is concerned with the oxidative removal of lactic acid, though 
admitting that a substantive proof of this is at present lacking. 

We are aware for instance that the appearance of the acid might be secondary to some change 
in 2^u of the tissue induced by lack of vitamin, or that the function of vitamin might even be to 
stimulate the production of some missing hormone, which then activates the tissue. In the latter 
case it seems to be more difficult to explain the localisation. 

It must be emphasised that the figures in the above tables, though strictly 
comparable, do not represent the initial state of the ‘‘restingbrain-lactic 
acid. 

Further considerations. In the above experiments, the use of anaestlu^tics 
or similar substances has been avoided in order to minimise any complication 
produced by their results. It must not be forgotten that substances like 
urethane are ivell known to disturb surface reactions, and that they inhibit the 
action of the cell dehydrogenases [Keilin, 1929]. However, since Cobet [1929], 
in work which only came to our notice when the major part of this research 
was completed, has found that brain-lactic acid in deep urethane anaesthesia 
is very low, we have carried out a few experiments upon this point. Cobet 
found that in the case of rabbits the resting values for lactic acid (by a colori¬ 
metric method) were 10-12 mg./100 g,, increasing very much upon injury. The 
pigeons employed by us were deeply urethanised. After having been left 
undisturbed for periods of 30 minutes, the birds were guillotined and the samples 
of tissue frozen as usual. Table V gives the results. 

Table V. Lactic acid in braim of''urethanised'^ animals. 


Blood- 


Exp. 

Condition 

Tirao 

(secs.) 

CJenibrum and 
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4 
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91 
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Our ‘‘urethane’’ results in no case approach those of Cobet. It seems to be 
impossible even with rapid work in pigeons to reach his low limits, though the 
degree of injury was certainly no more in our experiments. Inspection of 
Table \ ahows that the normal urethanised pigeons show most inconsistent 
values for brain-lactic acid, but have a low blood-lactic acid. Results for 
avitaminous birds are the same as usual. 
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lodoaceiic acid. In a recent publication Lundsgaard [i 930] has shown that 
animals poisoned with monoiodoacetic acid die in rigor without showing any 
rise of lactic acid in the muscles. The muscle is fixed as it were in the resting 
state [see also Meyerhof, 1930]. Table VI shows the amounts of lactic acid 
found in pigeons killed by intravenous injections of the poison. Injections were 
made into the wing vein and varied from 1)0 to 100 mg. of the compound. Brains 
were removed in the usual manner and immersed in liquid air as soon as 
possibh* after the death of the animal, which took place at times varying from 
2 to 15 minutes after injection. The time elapsing between injection and death 
apparently did not influence results. 

Table VI. Pigeons killed by iodoaeetic acid. 
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These results are of great interest, being the lowest which we have obtained 
ior normal and avitaminous pigeons' brains. It will be noticed that the 
''opisthotonus'’ birds all show' liigher lactic acid, and that in these the lower 
part of the brain is again 13-22 mg. higher than the values for the cerebrum 
and cerebellum. These amounts bear roughly the same relation to one another 
as do tliose of Tables 1 and II. Until more evidence is forthcoming as to the 
exact action of monoiodoacetic acid, we cannot draw conclusions as to wdiether 
the experiments of Table VI represent the lactic acid content of the tissues 
during life. But the results constitute the strongest additional support for the 
view^s put forward in tin* earlier part of this paper, and exclude the possibility 
that the high lactic acid of the avitaminous brain is due to increased rate of 
glycolysis. 

Relation of the symptoms to the presence of lactic arid. 

If the experiments in Tables II and III are examined, it will be noticed 
that in practically every case in w^hich the cerebrum and cerebellum were 
separately analysed, the values were identical within the limits of experimental 
error. They were also always low^r than the value for the rest of the brain. 
In Exp. 2, Table II, the values for cerebrum and cerebellum are actually 
within normal limits. In the experiments of Table III the fact that often 
immediately before symptoms appear the values for cerebrum and cerebellum 
analysed together are within normal limits indicates that the cerebellum is 
sometimes normal (so far as lactic acid is concerned). This suggests that the 
sjrmptoms are associated directly with the presence of lactic acid in the lower 
parts of the brain. Certain other facts support this, Fisher and one of us in 
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another connection have repeatedly removed the cerebrum and basal ganglia 
under ether anaethesia in avitaminous birds. As soon as the bird recovers from 
the anaesthetic, the symptoms reappear. They cannot be due to release of 
cerebral control, because it is well known that decerebration alone makes little 
difference to the appearance of a pigeon. This confines the problem to the lower 
part of the brain, and to the cerebellum. Now the removal of the latter induces 
a similar condition to the ‘‘opisthotonus” of avitaminosis. The matter has been 
lately studied carefully by Bremer and Ley [1927]. 

Symptoms are induced by removal of the cerebellum, and hence the prob¬ 
lem of their origin in avitaminosis reduces either to (1) increased stimulation 
of the mid-brain, etc., or (2) to release of cerebeUar control. Since we have 
found cases in which symptoms are present with a practically normal 
“cerebellar’’-lactic acid, any possible release of cerebellar control caimot take 
place by a lactic acid block in the cerebellum. So the symptoms must be 
associated with increased lactic acid in the lower parts of the brain. The con¬ 
dition produced would appear to be the “brain” analogue of rigor in the 
muscle. Activity of the brain tissue concerned produces lactic acid which then 
tends to accumulate because it is incompletely removed. When a certain 
concentration is reached, opisthotonus appears. Tliis would be consistent with 
the common experience that symptoms can be readily induced by exercise 
when avitaminosis is sufficiently advanced. It is of course impossible iipon the 
evidence here presented to decide whether the lactic acid acts by inhibition or 
by stimulation. 

Visual inspection of the parts especially affected shows that they appear 
white, whereas the cerebrum appears grey. This difference in appearance may 
possibly underly the special susceptibility of the lower parts of the pigeon’s 
brain to lactic acidosis. We do not feel that there is at present any justification 
for thinking that vitamin deficiency affects conducting rather than cell 
tissue, because Dr Carleton^ finds that the whitish-looking mid-brain tissue 
contains a large proportion of cells. The matter evidently warrants further 
investigation. 


Discussion. 

We recognise that the view which has been advanced as to the origin of 
these symptoms in avitaminosis does not appear to be consistent with our own 
experiments in Table IV upon birds exhausted by exercise. These certainly 
show that lactic acid can accumulate without inducing the syndrome in 
question, but it is felt that a general condition of this nature cannot fairly be 
compared with a localised affection. 

It must be remembered that ether anaesthesia in the avitaminous bird 
will abolish the symptoms, without altering the changes in the lactic acid. 
While the condition here investigated is a concomitant of lactic acid accnmu- 
lation, this is certainly not the case with other similar symptoms. Insulin 

^ Personal communication. 
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convulsions in the pigeon (as has been shown by Holmes and Holmes for the 
rabbit) are associated with a low brain-lactic acid not varying in amount in 
different parts of the brain. It is impossible to bring into one scheme all the 
various conditions (apart from surgical lesions) which will induce this condition 
in the pigeon, without having recourse to some conception such as that of 
the “Meyerhof cycle’’ [1926] for carbohydrate metabolism. With the idea, 
however, that maintenance of the activity of the tissue depends upon a cyclical 
chemical process, it becomes possible to understand how changes of varying 
type may result in the same interference with function. This matter has been 
discussed elsewhere [Peters, 1930]. 

In OUT previous paper, we drew attention to the discrepancy between our 
results and the earlier view of Holmes and Holmes [1925, 1926 and 1927] that 
lactic acid in the brain arises immediately from the blood-sugar. Since then 
these authors have kindly drawm our attention to a later publication [1928] 
in which this view is to some extent modified. We feel that the above results 
can only be interpreted upon the view that there is a precursor of lactic acid 
in the tissue itself, however much this may in turn be in equilibrium with the 
blood-sugar. 

Summary. 

1. The increased lactic acid found in the brains of pigeons showing symp¬ 
toms of opisthotonus due to avitaminosis Bj is localised especially in the lower 
parts of the brain. 

2. In the period of rice feeding during which symptoms are threatening, 
lactic acid is increased only in the lower parts of the brain. 

3. The localised character of the chemical lesion proves that vitamin Bj 
is associated with the intermediary metabolism of carbohydrate. 

4. Symptoms are due to the accumulation of lactic acid in the lower parts 
of the brain. 

5. The lowest lactic acid found in the brain of a normal pigeon was 24 mg. 
per 100 g. of tissue, after death by injection of monoiodoacetic acid. 

6. Severe exercise may cause a rise in the lactic acid content of the brain, 
which is distributed evenly over the tissue. 

Our thanks are due to the Medical Research Council for a personal grant 
to one of us, and for a grant towards the expenses of the research. We are also 
grateful to W. Wakelin for skilful assistance. 
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Material. 

Eggs of the Atlantic salmon {Salmo solar) were procured in the eyed stage and 
maintained in a small hatchery at a temperature of 8 to 10°. Younger stages 
were not reared in the laboratory, for although many could be kept alive for 
some weeks after the journey from the hatchery there was no further de¬ 
velopment. The series of analyses given is that of a group of 5000 eggs which 
came to the laboratory in the eyed stage and were from one female. Fifty 
specimens were taken for each test and the adherent moisture removed between 
sheets of filter-paper. They were then weighed in a dried extraction thimble 
supported on cotton wool in a tared weighing bottle. This was the wet weight. 
The eggs and larvae were dried to a constant w^eight (the dry weight) at 100°. 

Obvious changes during development. 

Experts in fish culture recognise wseveral critical periods in the development 
of salmonid eggs. For a day or tw^o after fertilisation they are hardy and can 
be moved about and arranged in the hatchery trays without injury; after this 
they become exceedingly delicate imtil the appearance of pigmented eyes 
within the shell. The first period is one of comparatively undifferentiated cell 
division, the second that of the organogenesis or morphological differentiation. 
In the eyed stage very few eggs die and much rough handling is not detri¬ 
mental. About three weeks before hatching there ensues another period of great 
mortality, in the phase of histogenesis. Many of the embryos become opaque 
within the shell while the yolk remains transparent. A large number of such 
larvae have been hatched and examined. Necrosis usually begins as one or more 
ring-^shaped areas in the tail region from which it spreads rapidly until the 
whole tail has. become opaque. At this stage there is no tail circulation, poor 
vitelline circulation, feebly and irregularly beating heart and very little move¬ 
ment No larva hatched in such a condition has recovered. A group of larvae 
in various stages of opacity was hatched and the ‘‘case histories” followed in 
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detail. Extracts from two typical examples are given. The embryos began 
normally to hatch about Jan. 16. 

Case 1. Hatched Dec. 29. Physical conditions; dorsal fin sloughed into a 
large mass of necrosed tissue; adipose fin had dropped off leaving only a jagged 
edge; two ring-shaped opaque spots, one situated just posterior to the pectoral 
fin and the other under the adipose fin; heart rate 84 per minute (control heart 
rate 94); good circulation to all parts of the body. On Dec. 30 the dorsal fin 
sloughed off and from then on the fish began to recover, until on Jan. 9 there 
was no trace of the white patches, the heart rate was normal, and the fish very 
active. 

Case 2, Hatched Dec. 30. Physical conditions; whole of tail half way to 
adipose fin enclosed in a white sheath of necrosed tissue with a large flap 
hanging loose; a second small patch under the adipose fin; heart rate 69 per 
minute (control heart rate 84); poor embryonic circulation and no blood supply 
over distal parts of yolk sac; very little activity. Hatching produced a slight 
temporary improvement, but after Jan. 2 the heart rate decreased and the 
general condition became worse until death on Jan. 6. The sudden temporary 
improvement after artificial hatching has been noted in most cases. 

On Jan. 2, 130 typically affected eggs were selected and divided into two 
groups. Those of one group were hatched artificially by tearing the shell with 
fine forceps. Both groups were kept under similar conditions to determine the 
effect of hatching on the fatality of the condition. The final results were the 
same, 11 out of the 65 surviving in each case. Natural hatching had taken place 
before the conclusion of the experiment on Jan. 19. It was noticed that death 
occurred more quickly in the hatched group, due to the immediate attack of 
the necrosed tissue by the fimgus SaprolegmaferaXy while the imhatched larvae 
might live for some days longer protected by the shell. It is believed that under 
different experimental conditions, using fungus-free water, the hatched group 
would have shown a larger proportion of survivors. 

If bacteria or mycelia could go through the shell, infect the embryo within, 
and by destruction of the shell produce hatching, an interesting case of 
symbiosis would be suggested. To test this idea affected larvae and controls 
were hatched under aseptic conditions and reared in vials at a suitable tempera¬ 
ture, protected from atmospheric contamination. Before hatching any possible 
infection on the outside of the shell was removed by immersion for one minute 
in 3 % formalin. Experiments determined that at this age an egg is capable of 
withstanding an immersion of 3 minutes in 3 % formalin without serious 
injury. It is believed that an exposure to formalin which woul4 remove in¬ 
fection within the egg would also kill the larva. Controls and some of the ex¬ 
perimental animals lived until the conclusion of the experiment some 10 weeks 
after hatching. Those which died were left in the vials and observed, but there 
was no decomposition except the usual autolytic one, and examinations of 
living and dead eggs showed no bacteria or fungus. The conclusion is that it is 
not from external infection that the larvae die within the shell. 
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It was found that immersion in formalin of an egg 3 weeks before its 
hatching time, caused it to hatch within a few hours. Scheminzky and Gauster 
[1924] showed that trout eggs which are continually exposed during develop¬ 
ment to the action of a weak electric current hatch a week earlier than the 
controls. The resulting larvae do not diiBfer in any way from the normal. These 
authors attribute the result to the destruction of the egg capsule, but it may be 
due to nothing more obscure than a marked stimulation of embryonic 
activity. 

Wintrebert [1912] has demonstrated the secretion of a protease by the trout 
embryonic ectoderm which dissolves the shell and permits hatching. It is one 
purpose of this paper to point out that the phenomena associated with the pro¬ 
duction of this enzyme have a far greater effect on embryonic metabolism than 
a plain statement of their final result would indicate. It is necessary for the 
larva to suspend body-building operations and attend to the problem of 
blazing a trail to the outside world. The effort profoimdly modifies embryonic 
metabolism and it is not until some weeks after hatching that the uneventful 
course of development is resumed. The dissolving of a capsule so tough that it 
is broken down only with difficulty in caustic potash solution [Miescher, 
1897] is accomplished by a concentrated protease solution in the perivitelline 
fluid. Variations in the water content and metabolism, and the frequent death of 
the embryos within the shell are explained by this developmental modification. 
The region of the embryo which first begins to die lies in the extremities (tip 
of tail, fins, etc.), and this further supports the idea that the enzyme directly 
attacks the embryonic tissue, for it is here that the embryo is most susceptible 
to the action of unfavourable environmental factors. (Hyman in 1921 exposed 
Fundulus eggs to lethal concentrations of cyanide solutions and found that the 
tail died first.) 


The egg capsule* 

The chemistry of the salmonid egg shell is not known in detail, Steudel and 
Osato [1923] and Osato [1923] concluded from the nature of the amino-acids in 
herring egg shells that the fish egg is homologous only with the yolk of the 
bird’s egg, while the shell of the latter is a new modification for terrestrial life. 
The albumin of the bird egg corresponds to the mucilaginous covering outside 
the shell of amphibian and some fish eggs, and the vitelline membrane is the 
homologue of the fish egg capsule. (The loose use of the word ‘‘chorion” for a 
fish egg shell suggests a homology which does not exist.) It follows that an 
aquatic egg shell may take a more active part in the scheme of development 
than a terrestrial one. 

After fertilisation the capsule is pale in colour, of a dull sheen, and re¬ 
latively thick and brittle. It can be stained intensely black with osmic acid 
[Scheminzky and Gauster, 1924]. Its strength increases for a time, but before 
hatching it becomes noticeably thinner, somewhat loose and folded, easily 
tom, and loses its sheen. Its reaction to osmic acid at this time indicates a 
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decrease in fat, or at least of the lipins containing unsatnrated acids. Shortly 
before hatching the water increase in the egg causes the shell to become taut. 
Many eggs may be hatched at this stage by gently squeezing. 

Nordgaard [1896] observed that if a dead opaque salmon egg were placed 
in a salt solution it became transparent. Gray [1920] found that any of the 
usual ways of killing a trout egg, such as heat, cold, electric shock, physical 
shock, etc., were followed by exosmosis of the electrolytes and this caused 
precipitation of the globulins with resultant opacity. The amount of exosmosis 
imder various conditions could be quantitatively measured from the variations 
in the electrical resistance of the water in which the eggs were dying. The 
re-solution of the globulins in normal saline demonstrated that under the 
unfavourable conditions the capsule had become permeable. The temporal 
relation between exosmosis and globulin precipitation was determined by 
Scheminzky and Gauster [1924], who found that the electrolytes leave the egg 
before the globulins are precipitated. Thus the primary injury is to the mem¬ 
brane rather than to the contents of the egg. Now Stockard [1921] and a 
number of other workers have demonstrated critical stages in embryonic de¬ 
velopment, at which it is particularly easy to subject an egg to a shock which 
will later produce an embryonic defornaity. These conditions are generally 
attributed to changing properties of the protoplasm (varying oxidation rates 
of different parts at different times, etc.), but the final explanation may well be 
found in the egg membrane. It is worth noting that salmonids are the fish in 
which embryonic deformities have been most frequently observed in nature. 

Scheminzky and Gauster themselves do not believe that the varying sus¬ 
ceptibility during development is due to the membrane, because the electric 
current required to kill an egg in the later stages increases, while the tensile 
strength of the shell decreases. (Hein [1907] determined the pressure necessary 
to crush an egg at various stages.) There is, however, no good reason to believe 
that permeability is determined by strength and thickness. Furthermore, 
during development a new membrane system comes to surround the yolk. In 
later stages two membrane systems, a band of muscle and a fluid-filled coelom, 
must be penetrated in addition to the shell before the yolk is reached. An in¬ 
spection of Scheminzky and Gauster's fig. 19 suggests that the coelom sur- 
rotmds the yolk at the 24th day, since the resistance of the egg rises suddenly 
at this time. 

It has been agreed by most workers that the capsule of the living egg is 
"normally permeated by water but not by electrolytic or colloidal substances. 
Svetlov [1929] has recently sharply criticised this conception. Using micro- 
methods he found a lower osmotic pressure in the perivitellinc fluid of trout 
eggs than in the yolk, and concluded that the egg contents have the power of 
maintaining their osmotic pressure independently of the capsule. This does not 
deny the same function to the cell membrane. Kite [1918] found that most 
animal and pimit cells regulate their permeability as much by the cytoplasm 
as by the cell wall. 
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Svetlov also fotmd that salt ions passed through the capsule of a living egg 
and into the perivitelline fluid. Now Loeb [1912] has shown that the action of 
a solution of one salt on Fundulus eggs is to increase the permeability of the 
capsule. If a solution of two antagonistic salts such as NaCI and CaCIg were 
used there was no changed permeability. What Svetlov has really done there¬ 
fore is to injure the membrane with an electrolytic solution, the ions of which 
afterwards passed through. Loeb points out that a dilute acid or alcohol 
solution has the same effect as a salt solution, and he says, “The increase in 
the permeability of the membrane for water and salts under the influence of 
acids is due to an alteration of the protein constituents of the membrane.’’ 
Thorner [1929] immersed developing Fundulus eggs in KCl until the heart 
ceased to beat, and then removed them to fresh water or sea-water. In distilled 
water there was a slow extrusion of salt through the shell until after some days 
the heart recovered. The reaction in sea-water was quite different, the time 
required for recovery being short and directly proportional to the period of 
exposure to KCl. Since Fundulus eggs can develop in either fresh water or sea¬ 
water the customary reaction of the shell must be the same in both media. It 
follows therefore that after immersion in one salt the capsule behaves ab¬ 
normally. Sumwalt [1929] found that the electrical potential of Fundulus eggs 
was changed to a marked degree if the eggs were immersed in solutions of 
various salts. In neutral solutions the capsule was more permeable for cations 
than for anions. Bivalent cations had about half the effect of imivalent cations. 
As the acidity of the solutions was increased the cation and anion permeabilities 
approached one another until at pjj 3-7 they were equal. In more acid solu¬ 
tions reversal of permeability occurred. Sumwalt reviews the literature on this 
point which serves to show the pronounced effect of salt and acid on the capsule. 
Svetlov mentions a simple and convincing proof of the permeability of the 
capsule to salt under normal conditions. If a very y oimg egg, which has become 
opaque while the protoplasm is still alive, is placed in normal saline the opacity 
disappears and normal development may continue; but as soon as it is re¬ 
placed to tap water it dies. This really proves that it is possible to compensate 
for an injured capsule by rearing the egg in normal saline. The capsule, how¬ 
ever, never returns to its normal condition as is shown when the egg is replaced 
to tap water. 

Svetlov’s vital staining experiments seem at first sight to prove his con¬ 
tentions* If eggs were immersed in neutral red or Nile blue sulphate the dye 
passed through the capsule and stained the contents intensely. Negative 
results followed similar experiments with trypan blue and Indian ink. Neutral 
red required 3 hours for the maximum effect, and Nile blue sulphate 12 hours. 
It is concluded that the egg capsule is permeable to some colloids under natural 
conditions* The first thing to notice is that neutral red and Nile blue sulphate 
belong to a toxic group of stains. Romeis [1928, p. 198] gives particular 
warning that even in highly dilute solutions neutral red is poisonous. Secondly, 
teleost embryos have been shown by Wislocki [1917] to be incapable of taking 
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Up colloidal dyes in which they are immersed. Their impermeable integument 
distinguishes them from amphibia larvae [see McClure, 1918]. 

The writer has carried out vital staining experiments with the salmon 
{Salmo salar), the plaice (Pleuronectes platessa), and the goby (Cyclogaster 
liparis). Eggs were immersed in solutions of neutral red, methylene blue, 
ponceau S., and Janus green. Five hours’ immersion in a 0*1 % solution of any 
of these stains coloured the capsule intensely, methylene blue being most 
readily adsorbed. When the shell was removed there was absolutely no trace 
of dye in the egg contents. Similar results followed three days’ immersion in 
the dye. The perivitelline fluid of salmon eggs placed in a saturated solution of 
methylene blue for 15 hours was slightly stained, but the larvae within were 
either dead or dying. There was no case in which the stain passed through the 
shell and the embryo lived. The positive results only showed the staining 
reaction of dead tissue to dye-stuff. 

A number of artificially hatched salmon larvae were left for 24 hours in 
dilute solutions of neutral red, methylene blue, trypan blue, and nigrosine. 
On examination they were found to be unstained. Using a 1 % solution the 
results were the same as long as the larvae lived, but when they were about to 
die a diffuse staining occurred. With plaice and goby larvae after hatching the 
results were the same. Thus Wislocki’s observations have been entirely con¬ 
firmed. 

It is concluded that in Svetlov’s experiments the dye injured the capsule 
before passing through, and injured the living tissue before staining it. In the 
absence of further evidence we may continue to believe that under natural 
conditions there is no exchange of electrolytic and colloidal substances through 
the shell. 

The recent work of Straub [1929] presents the egg capsule in a new role. 
He analysed the causes of observed differences between the osmotic pressures 
in the yolk and white of hens’ eggs. The vitelline membrane is permeable to 
both water and dissolved substances, nevertheless in the living egg the yolk 
keeps a higher osmotic pressure than the white for weeks. The difference is lost 
very quickly in an egg killed by cold. It requires a measurable expenditure of 
work on the part of the egg to maintain this condition. In general it is in the 
forni of electricity that the free energy of a chemical reaction can be made to 
do work. The vitelline membrane must be expected to have the properties of 
a galvanic element, that is, some of the intermediate stages of glucose oxidation 
must take places in such a way that their free energy maintains a constant dif¬ 
ference in potential across it. The membrane bears the same relation to the 
system as the copper wire between the poles bears to an electric battery. 
Neither is capable of acting alone as a producer of differences in potential. 
Straub predicts the histological structure that will be determined for the 
vitelHne membrane of a ben’s egg—a porous sheet in which the fluid-filled holes 
and solid parts provide the liquid and solid phases necessary for the passage of 
electaic currents in both directions. 
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Variations in weight and the r6le op water in development. 

The data under disciission in this section are summarised in Tables I and II, 
and in Figs. 1 and 2. The curves are broken at hatching time owing to the loss 
of the shell and perivitelline fluid. Both egg and larval determinations have 
been made on the 65th and 70th days. The time over which hatching normally 
extends is shown on each graph by dotted ordinates, and broken lines give a 
similar indication of the approximate time during which the effects of hatching 
are felt. The special metabolic features associated with hatching show with 
particular clearness in the last eggs to hatch, and the changes in the curves 
cauwsed by these eggs are of particular interest. As t he larvae were selected from 
the main group at random the special features appear in varpng degrees, so 
that before the effects of hashing are over some irregularity in the determina¬ 
tions occurs. In other words the internal factors—enzymes for example—which 
adversely affect the eggs during the last stages must injure the late-hatching 
larvae most. 

Table I. Variations in the dry material and water content during developjnent. 
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Absolut© figures represent the weights for 100 individuals in grams. In col. 2 e means eggs; s, 
shdls; If larvac'. 


Table II. Growth of embryos and plastic efficiency coefficients. 
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Fig. 1 shows that there is no measured decrease in the dry weight until a 
few days before hatching. This is in line with the idea that there is no loss of 
substance through the shell. Just before hatching the membrane becomes thin 
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and loose, permitting an increased water content. The previously noted loss of 
fat in the egg capsule during development may partly account for the decrease 
in dry weight. In the last stages the capsule has beconae permeable and sub¬ 
stance has passed through. Very little movement is possible for the larva 
within the egg, but after hatching it can swim about freely. The increased 
activity causes a more rapid loss in dry weight until an unexpected plateau 
appears at the 106th day, the former slope being resumed again 10 days later. 
May it not be that this period is one in which there is a change in the nature of 
the sources of energy with which the yolk provides the embryo for its building 
operations? 




Studies on the mechanics of development of trout eggs and larvae have 
*xfecently come from two sources. Since they differ somewhat with respect to 
observations as well as to theoretical conceptions it is necessary to examine 
them here with a view to determining which agrees more closely with related 
facts. 

Kronfeld and Scheminzky [1926] measured the embryonic length and the 
wet and dry weights of the embiyo, yolk sac, and egg capsule during develop¬ 
ment. The Species used were TfuUa fmio and Salmo as well as hybrid 

eggs. In each experimental series they used eggs of one group with unfertiliiied 
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eggs as controls. The method involved preliminary hardening in 2 to 4 % 
formalin, but they produce evidence to show that this caused no significant 
changes. The water content of the egg as a whole did not appreciably vary up 
to the time of hatching. They have not distinguished between early and late 
hatching eggs and have therefore missed the sudden rise in the percentage of 
water which occurs just before the hatching of the latter. There was a loss of 
water at hatching, owing to the loss of the capsule and perivitelline fluid, 
followed by a rapid rise which continued until the end of development. They 
found that the water content of the embryo alone dropped until hatching and 
then rose suddenly, to reach its final level of 86 % three weeks later. The yolk 
sac alone contained 66 % of water in the early stages. From this tension the 
water dropped to as loW as 60 % a w^eek after hatching, followed by a rise so 
that the normal figure was reached again two weeks later. The developing 
embryo faced the problem of building living tissue of high water content 
from yolk of low water content. Presumably the living cells could only absorb 
water through the yolk sac, and for some days after hatching the water taken 
was not replaced. When the living tissue was almost in equilibrium again the 
water in the yolk sac commenced to rise. There was evidently some delicate 
adjustment of organism to environment, on the nature of which we may be 
able to speculate after considering the chemical changes [Hayes, 1930]. 

An investigation was also made of the specific growth rate during develop¬ 
ment, that is how much new tissue can be built per unit embryo per unit time 
at different ages. According to Kronfeld and Scheminzky’s fig. 4 the curve of 
building power rose to two peaks, one of them 16 days before hatching, and 
the other 23 days after hatching. Anatomically the first maximum corresponded 
to the formation and growth of the chief organs of the body, the ensuing drop 
being due to a form of starvation owdng to lack of water. The drop after the 
second maximum they attributed to the lack of some necessary material in the 
yolk, and they point out that this is the time at which hatchery experience 
has shown it is best to begin feeding the larvae. 

Similar investigations to those just described have been carried out on the 
same species of trout (Salnw fario in British terminology) by Gray [1926, 
1928]. The variations of the wet and dry weight of the egg or larva, embryo, 
and yolk (by difference) were found. The figures presented show that the 
embryonic water content remains constant at approximately 84 %, and that 
of the yolk at 59 %. These results indicate that the hatching process does not 
affect the water content of the yolk or embryonic body. The dry weights given 
in the second paper are calculated on this assumption. 

Gray has also given figures for the specific growth rate during development, 
which are in agreement with those of Kronfeld and Scheminzky. His observa¬ 
tions began at the 44th day, or after the time of the first maximum. The two 
curves inflect when the larva has completed about 70 % of its development. 
The agreement on this point may be accepted as proof that by this stage both 
the embryo and yolk have an unchanging water content. It is possible to 
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calculate the weight of the salmon embryo and yolk at this stage by weighing 
the whole larva wet and dry (see below). According to all workers the larval 
wet weight increases for some time after hatching, and then decreases until 
the embryo begins to take outside food. The water content however (Fig. 2), 
after the fluctuations subsequent to hatching, rises steadily until the embryo 
begins to feed. Therefore in the later stages the loss in dry material is greater 
than the gain in water. Increases in water are associated with the tranaforma- 
tion of yolk into living tissue, and losses in dry substance are due to the cata¬ 
bolism of the embryo. 

In Table II the plastic efiiciency coefiicients represent the ratio 

gain in embryonic dry material 
loss in yolk dry material 

This coefficient has been determined for a number of forms, and in a given 
species it may be assumed to be of the same order throughout larval develop¬ 
ment. It is given here for the salmon with the object of showing that by de¬ 
terminations of the wet and dry weight of the larva it can be decided inde¬ 
pendently whether the embryo and yolk have a constant water content. Data 
from the egg are invalid since two unknown variables are included, the shell 
and the perivitelline fluid. Assume, as Gray did, that both embryo and yolk 
actually maintain a stablised water content which may be found experimentally 
and applied to larvae of other ages. The dry weight of the embryo, yolk or 
larva is equal to the wet weight multiplied by the percentage of dry substance. 
The total larva is equal to the sum of the embryo and yolk. Instead of ‘‘yolk 
wet weight” can be written “larva wet weight minus embryo wet weight.” 
Hence the following equation is true: 

% dry wt. larva x wet wt. larva = % dry wt. yolk (wet wt. lar.— wet wt. emb.) 

+ % dry wt. emb. x wet wt. emb. 

The only unknown is the embryonic wet weight which is found by solving the 
equation. The equation can be conveniently expressed by a formula. Let 
T = total wet weight of larva given in col. 3, Table I; let x total wet weight 
of embr)^o; let a —dry weight of larva found by subtracting the value in 
col. 5, Table I from 100; let 6 =» % dry weight of yolk experimentally found 
to be 33 in later larval stages; let c = % dry weight of embryo experimentally 
found to be 16 in later larval stages. The value 16 for c is among the highest 
found, but the position of any possible inaccuracy will be obvious when one 
remembers that it is dependent on the removal of all moisture from the outside 
of very small embryos dissected away from their yolk sacs. The fresh embryos 
used were fragile and it was difficult to remove all the water. The use of the 
figure 16 brings the theoretical results into harmony with direct observations. 
The following is the equation: 

aT ^h(T x)cx, ’ 


or it may be written 


6-0 
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An attempt was made to apply this formula to each of the larval weights de- 
tttrmined- The 65th and 70th day calculations gave the embryonic weight 
as a minus quantity; the 76th day as exactly zero; and on the 79th day 
L715 g. or double the experimentally observed value. The figures from the 
86th day forward are given in col. 2, Table II, and in col. 6 the plastic 
eflSciency coefficient (p.e.c.) is recorded. The latter figures (with one exception 
due to experimental error) agree quite well and show that after the 86th day 
the embryo and yolk have a constant proportion of water. The lack of 
uniformity of the calculations made before the 8th day provides independent 
evidence in favour of Kronfeld and Scheminzky’s statement that the water 
content does not become stabilised for some time after hatching. 

Col. 6, Table II also compares the p.e.c. over a long period (36 to 124 days) 
with that of the later larval stages. From this it may be seen that the coefficient 
increases somewhat during devdopment. The 36-day figures quoted were ob¬ 
tained in the usual way and a correction applied for the shell. Their accuracy 
is probably not of a very high order, but this is ofiset by the small size of the 
embryo. 

The form of the growth curves given by Gray, and Kronfeld and Scheminzky 
shows that after the second maximum an ever-increasing proportion of the 
yolk supplied is burned to provide energy of maintenance, while a decreasing 
share is built into new tissue. In other words basal metabolism steadily re¬ 
places growth. If no outside food were provided the embryo would finally 
cease to grow, become emaciated, and die. Thus if the p.e.c. given above had 
extended until the disappearance of the yolk sac it would necessarily have 
declined, indicating that the larva was wasting more food at the end of develop¬ 
ment. The conceptions of growdh recently developed by Terroine and his col¬ 
laborators show that this is not really the case. [Complete references may be 
found in Terroine and Wurmser, 1922, and in de Caro, 1928.] We are dealing 
here only with matter, and leaving out of consideration the energy of main¬ 
tenance of the cells already formed. Any cell must carry on metabolism if it 
is to remain alive and this basal metabolism is not waste. The real energetic 
efficiency must be calculated according to the formula 

energy gained by embr yo 
energj' lost by yolk - energy of maintenance 

Some observers have attempted to distinguish between non-basal metabolism 
(wasteful burning of food) and basal metabolism (energy of maintenance) by 
measuring the surface area and assuming that the latter bears a constant re¬ 
lation to basal metabolism. Not wishing to rely on surface laws Terroine and 
Wutmser made their experiments directly, by finding the way in which the 
growth of slime moulds was hastened or retarded by adjustments of the 
of the culture medium- The real developmental efficiency of different embryos, 
such as the frog, silkworm and chick, is of the same order. They waste from 
20 to 30 % of the energy provided for their development. Accurate figures for 
the real energetic efficiency of a fish are not yet available. 
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Summary. 

1. The wet weight of a salmon egg increases slowly until a short time 
before hatching, then rapidly. In the larva the wet weight first increases and 
then decreases. The dry weight drops rapidly afto hatching. 

2. Observations on hatching show that the enzyme which dissolves the 
shell has a very unfavourable effect on the embryo. 
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(2\/ote added to proof.) In 4 further contribution (PflUger's Arch. 1929,228, 645), Scheminzky 
discusses at length the discrepancies between his results and those of Gray. If Scheminzky 
diacsirds hia own experimentally obtained figures for the rariatiom in embryonic water 
content during development, and assumes as Gray does that this is constant, he is able to 
tfpply Cray's equations to his other results and obtain a similar curve. He finds an agree* 
ment in expei^imental observation, the disharmony of the conclusions being due, first to the 
above mentioixed assumption, and second to a difference in mathematical treatment. ** Hie 
^achstumakurve nach Cray stellt aomlt einfach die in einem bestimmten Zeitpunkt vorhandene 
"Menge von embryoualer Bnl^tanz Aar, ohne Uber die InUnsitdt des Waohatntna ein© Aussag© m 
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Introduction. 

Thebe is much evidence in the literature of embryonic metabolism which goes 
to show that during the course of its development the embryo makes use of 
foodstufis as energy sources in the order carbohydrates, protein, fat. With this 
idea in mind Needham and Murray [see Needham, 1927] have recently 
ascertained the wet and dry weights, and the constitution, concentration, com¬ 
bustion, and absorption of yolk materials, of the developing embryo. The peak 
of carbohydrate combustion and absorption was found to be on or before the 
4th day. With protein there was no correlation whatever between absorption 
and combustion; the peak of combustion at the 9th day came just at the 
trough of absorption, and by the time the peak of absorption was reached on 
the 16th day combustion had ceased to be a factor. A similar statement can be 
made for fat, the absorption of which rose to a peak by the 9th day, dropped 
to a trough by the 15th day and then rose until the end of development. Thus 
fat and protein complement each other during the later stages as sources of 
material for the formation of living tissue; their curves are reciprocals. It is 
probable that the cells of the blastodermal blood vessels which absorb the yolk 
and white into the embryo, have periods of varying permeability to water- 
soluble and fat-soluble substances. Of the end-products of protein combustion 
ammonia reaches a peak first, then urea, and finally uric acid. At the time of 
transference from protein to fat as a chief source of energy the cost of con¬ 
structing 100 mg. of living tissue is greatest. The results of these workers are 
mentioned because they suggest the explanation to so many of the observa¬ 
tions here recorded. It cannot be stated at present exactly to what extent the 
fish resembles the bird in the chemistry of its development. The Bcnrcity of 
carbohydrate in fish eggs accounts for one difference. 

Chemical analyses of Atlantic salmon (Salmo salar) eggs are not available 
but Greene [1921, 1, 2] removed mature ova from tie body cavity of the king 
salmon {Oncorhynchm tschawytscha) and determined the following percentage 
compoaitiont water 67*93, protein (alcohol precipitate) 26*79, neutral fat 
10*42^ phospholipins 2*0, organic extractives 1*42, glucose 0*09, inorganic ash 
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0‘66. For trout eggs {Trutta fario) Faure-Fremiet and Garrault [1922, 1, 2] 
have found the following percentage composition: water 58*6, protein (total 
nitrogen x 6*25) 29’81, neutral fats 4*20, phospholipins 3*46, cholesterol 0*68, 
carbohydrates 0*34, ash 1-25. They were unable to find glycogen in the egg, but 
determined that the reducing sugar isolated was glucose. 

Some recent work, which will be further discussed, has led to the conception 
that an aquatic egg is essentially different from a terrestrial one in two ways. 
First the products of its protein combustion are excreted through the shell, 
and second the supply of water for the developing embryo is unlimited. The 
latter idea has been discussed at length in the foregoing paper [Hayes, 1930], 
Protein metabolism is held to be limited in terrestrial eggs by some factor con* 
nected with the increasing concentration of nitrogenous end-products. Thus 
protein is a minor source of energy in terrestrial embryonic development, and 
a major source in aquatic embryos. Another explanation is possible, using the 
ever attractive theory of recapitulation. Up to about the 7th day the chick 
embryo develops like a fish. It combusts and absorbs chiefly protein. Then the 
vitelline membrane (corresponding to the fish egg shell) finally disappears and 
its place is taken by the serosa. The embryo gradually loses its dependence on 
protein, ceases to be a fish, changes into a bird. The fish at this stage hatches 
and continues to rely on protein as the main source of food supply during 
larval development. 


Material and methods. 

Eggs of the Atlantic salmon (Salmo salar) were procured in the eyed stage, 
reared, weighed, and dried as described in the first paper of this series. The 
dried material was then analysed for protein and fat. 

Fat was extracted in a Soxhlet apparatus, the eggs having been previously 
pulverised; this latter procedure was unnecessary with the larvae. Extraction 
was allowed to proceed in the usual way for 3 hours with the siphon operating 
every 5 minutes, re-extraction of some of the samples having shown that this 
period was of sufficient duration to remove all the fatty constituents. After 
extraction the solvent was distilled off and the residue and extract dried to a 
constant weight. The extract was always slightly heavier than the residue loss. 
Tl^e former has provided the data recorded, except in one or two cases of 
obvious experimental error in which the residue loss, appropriately corrected, 
has been used. 

.y The fat values given are the result of carbon tetrachloride extraction. The 
relative merits of ether and carbon tetrachloride as fat extractives have been 
discussed by several workers. Johnstone [1918] found 1*0 to 1*62 % of nitro^ 
genous substances in carbon tetrachloride extracts of herring tissue. Bull [1928] 
preferred to use ether for similar work. It is always desirable, and particularly 
so in stu&es of developmental mechanics, to differentiate between lower 
nitrogenous substances such as protein building stones, aminolipins, etc., and 
the true proteins^ Greene [1921, 1] calls the former substances ^uri§anie 
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extractives’" to distinguish them from the neutral fats and phospholipins. In 
more general analyses they should be placed with the fats rather than with the 
proteins. Carbon tetrachloride is to be preferred as an extractive if it will 
remove these lower substances and thus permit a more accurate estimate of 
the proteins in the residue. If its extract contains slightly more nitrogen than 
ether extract of similar tissue it is fair to assume that this excess represents the 
simplest organic nitrogenous substances present. Differences in extractive 
power may be entirely due to temperature. In ordinary procedure ethei 
extracts at slightly below its boiling point of SS"", while carbon tetrachloride 
extracts at slightly below 77°, Greene considered it necessary to modify his 
apparatus in order to ensure the highest possible temperature for extraction. 

The first point was to determine whether there was a quantitative dif« 
ference between the two types of extracts, and this was done using eggs of the 
common lumpsucker (Cyclopterus lumpiis). Three samples were extracted with 
ether, then dried, weighed and extracted with carbon tetrachloride. The 
averaged results showed that 98-5 % of the total extract was removed by the 
ether and the remaining 1*5% by the carbon tetrachloride. Estimations 
showed that the percentage dry weight of nitrogen in ether extracts is 0*287, 
and in carbon tetrachloride extracts it is 0*354. Combining these results we 
find that 19 % of the total nitrogen is contained in the carbon tetrachloride 
fraction. Ii^ other words the 1*5 % extra fat which the carbon tetrachloride 
removes contains 6*73 % nitrogen, a figure which is not far from the pro¬ 
portion in the egg as a whole. This extra nitrogen, however, is not capriciously 
taken from the main store of protein. Longer or repeated extraction will never 
remove any more, so that it must represent a specific type of compound in the 
egg—some product of protein breakdown. In a developing system such re¬ 
arrangements are of the greatest interest, so that carbon tetrachloride, which 
differentiates to a greater extent than ether, is to be preferred as an extractive. 
It must be further noted that the nitrogen removed is in any case a relatively 
small fraction, amounting with carbon tetrachloride to 0*924 and with ether 
to 0*707 % of the total in the egg. Thus in al)out 25 of the dried tissue ex¬ 
tracted as fat considerably less than 1 % of the nitrogen is included. All these, 
figures have been checked by another method, namely the analysis of eggs for 
nitrogen before and after extraction. The two sets of results showed (dose 
agreement. 

Nitrogen was estimated by the Kjeldahl method, using 0*5 g. of dry fat-free 
substance. For percentage values it was necessary to apply a correction for the 
extracted fat. After some consideration it was decided to follow the classic 
practice of stating that the protein factor 6*25 is incorrect for fish tissues, 
pointing out why it is incorrect, and then using it. The question of non-protein 
nitrogen is discussed elsewhere. 

The ash was determined by gently heating 0*5 g. of dry fat-free substance 
in a lightly covered silica crucible for 1 hour, then applpng intense heat until 
the ash became colourless. Bruce [1924] has pointed out that some of the 
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volatile chlorides are driven off during the heating and some phosphorus in 
organic combination may be extracted with the fat, but these small quantities 
are within the limits of experimental error. 

The Winkler method was used to determine the oxygen requirements of the 
developing eggs and larvae. A large receptacle was filled with tap water and 
allowed to stand until equilibrium with the atmosphere had been reached. 
Water was then siphoned from the receptacle into a G-litre jar of accurately 
known capacity, from which samples were taken for oxygen estimation. One 
group of 1000 eggs was used for all the tests, these being placed in the jar and 
the lid sealed on, avoiding included air. Sometimes a bubble appeared in the 
jar during the course of the experiment, probably released from the slightly 
supersaturated water, but the error so introduced was not great enough 
seriously to affect the results. The duration of each test with eggs was 2 hours, 
a period in which less than 10 % of the available oxygen was used. The 
suddenly increased oxygen reqmrements after hatching necessitated a change 
in the routine, and 200 larvae were allowed to breathe for one hour in the jar. 
Burfield [1928] showed that the oxygen consumption rate of plaice eggs de¬ 
creases in a closed vessel owing to the small quantities of carbon dioxide pro¬ 
duced. Respiration was normal with a greatly diminished oxygen supply. The 
analyses here given indicate that the respiratory quotient is almost constant 
throughout development, so that by the standard methods adopted any 
decrease in oxygen consumption is the same in all cases and can be disregarded. 
During experiments the large jar was kept immersed in a tank to ensure 
standard temperature conditions. The eggs or larvae were kept frequently in 
motion by turning over the jar every 15 minutes. At the conclusion the lid was 
removed and water samples taken. A siphon reached to the bottom of the 
samjding bottle and water was allowed to flow over the top until three times 
its volume had passed through. Then the siphon was removed and the bottle 
stoppered without included air, so that the sample taken had not progressed 
toward equilibrium with the atmosphere. All determinations were made in 
duplicate, and care was taken frequently to standardise the sodium thio¬ 
sulphate solution against potassium permanganate solution, which was itself 
frequently standardised against potassium tetra-oxalate. Infrequently one of 
the readings was wide of the mark and was discarded; in other cases the figures 
quoted are averaged from all four determinations. 

PnOTEIN VARIATIONS DURING DEVELOPMENT. 

The results of the protein determinations are shown in col. 3, Table I, 
and in Pig. 1. The first important point is that the larva has a larger proportion 
of protein than the egg. The sudden rise at batching can only mean that the 
protein is relatively more concentrated in the larva than it k in the shell and 
perivitelline fluid. But an analysis of egg capsules three weeks before hatching 
shows that the protein and water content are higher than in the egg as a whole* 
Some of the protein in the egg capsule has been destroyed before hatching by 
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the secreted enzyme. The rise in the total f>rotein of the egg just before hatching 
is due to the method of calculation, which assumes that all the nitrogen is 
protein-nitrogen, which is never quite true and sometimes not as approximately 
true as at other times. Nitrogen is present in forms which are extracted with 
the fat (see next section). The measured protein content of the larva rises 
because yolk-protein of low nitrogen content is transformed into living tissue- 
protein of high nitrogen content. The sudden percentage decrease before 
hatching is merely a reflection of the greatly increased water content. 



Table I. Variaiions hi the chemical compositicm and 
oxygen consumption during development. 
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4-81 

5-17 

5-17 

0-068 

46 

s 

22-30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60 

e 

20-15 

493 

5-87 

4-97 

0-066 

56 

e 

21-‘20 

5-01 

3-04 

4-80 

0-055 

60 

e 

21-16 

5-(X) 

4-70 

4-03 

0-052 

65 

e 

21-43 

4-94 

4-48 

4-46 

0-049 

66 

1 

24-54 

3-(K) 

6-71 

5-49 

— 

70 

e 

20-35 

4-47 

4-63 

4-29 

— 

70 

1 

22-60 

4-20 

5-15 

5-16 

0-433 

76 

1 

22-90 

4-06 

4-79 

4-77 

— 

79 

1 

22-50 

4-06 

4-89 

4-58 

0-471 

86 

1 

21-05 

5-83 

3-17 

4-12 

— 

90 

1 

22-10 

5-03 

1-62 

3-86 

0-729 

94 

1 

20-45 

4-87 

3-73 

3-59 

0-629 

100 

1 

19-lWi 

5-16 

2-53 

3-20 

0-956 

106 

1 

17-80 

5-41 

2-94 

2-82 

— 

111 

1 

17-36 

5-06 

3-13 

2-49 

— 

116 

• 1 

16-91 

5-18 

2-64 

2-18 

— 


Each oxy^n figure is the requirement of 1000 individuals in 2 hours. Absolute figures re^preseiit 
the weights for 100 individuals in grains. For ‘"remainder” calculations before hatching the 
averaged aah value of 0-16 g. or 1*25 % is used; after hatching 0134g. or 1-25 V'o- In col. 2 
e means eggs; s, shells; larvae. 
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The activity of the free-swimming larva is shown by the rapid rate at which 
the protein is burned after hatching. The suddenly increased rate of com¬ 
bustion at the 100th day followed by a diminution 10 days later, marks this as 
a critical period in development. Morphological considerations offer no solution. 
Now Needham [1927] found that in the chick the point of maximum protein 
combustion is also the point at which the greatest quantity of substance is 
burned per unit of new tissue formed (this is not necessarily true on theoretical 
grounds), and it is just at this period that the transfer from fat to protein is 
going on. He cites Terroine, Traiitman and Bonnet’s results showing that such 
a transference results in an extra energy loss of 23 %. In the salmon fat begins 
to disapj)ear at this point, and it also corresponds to the second growth rate 
maximum in the trout. A morphological examination shows that there is still 
an abundance of protein in the yolk sac. It is the physico-chemical properties 
of the organism and not a lack of food which determine why it should suddenly 
start to dilute its protein diet with fat. 

The ‘‘remainder’’ values to be found in Table I and in Fig. 2, have been 
found by subtracting the total of the other values from the total weight of the 
egg or larva or from 100 (col. 5), and then smoothing these values into two 
straight lines corresponding to the periods before and after hatching (col. 6). 
(The values for total weight and water content are given by Hayes [1930], 
Table I.) The smoothed values were calculated using the simplest case of the 
method of moments where 

y a bx 


h ^ ^ ^ ^ 

r 21 i 

y — vertical ordinate; x = distance from centre of range; 21 = range; total 
area (sum of the frequeinnes); and = first moments about the centre of the 
range. The method is described by Elderton [1906]. The curves in Fig. 2 have 
been plotted along the smoothed values, although the points shown represent 
only the unsmoothed figures, (The ash content showed no significant variations 
during development. Its average for 100 eggs was 0-160 g.; for 100 larvae 
0-134 g. The percentage throughout development was 1-26. These constants 
have been used to calculate the “remainder.”) 

Since the “remainder” values involve so many sources of error a high 
degree of conformity between the smoothed and unsmoothed values cannot be 
expected, but the points show clearly that at the time of hatching the slope of 
the curve suddenly steepens. The possible carbohydrate content of the eggs is 
small and cannot explain the “remainder.” Water, fat and ash contents have 
been determined directly and any possible error could not vary with the de¬ 
velopmental stage. With the protein, however, the procedure of multiplying the 
total nitrogen by 6*25 (or any other factor) involves the assumption that the 
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relation of nitrogen to protein is the same in different stages of development 
and in different egg constituents. From the entrance of the spermatozoon 
until the larva begins to take outside food there is nothing added to the egg 
except water, so that all the nitrogen must have been there from the beginning 
although more of it w^as missed in the earlier stages than later. Levene [1901] 
has shown that the nucleoproteins of the cod egg, which are especially rich in 
nitrogen, and moreover are required for the formation of cell nuclei, increase 
during development. The period of salmon development considered is one of 
rapid growth, and differences in constitution between embryo and yolk show 
with increasing clearness in successive analyses. Probably increasing nucleo- 
protein explains the form of the remainder” curves. Stated otherwise the 
curves show that in the system as a whole the amount of protein corresponding 
to one unit of nitrogen is greater in the earlier stages than later, while the 
method of analysis assumes that it does not vary. 



Since this difference between yolk and embryonic protein is a true one it is 
interesting to gain some idea of its magnitude. By what figure should the total 
nitrogen (after fat extraction) be multiplied in order to find the total embryonic 
or yolk protein? It is necessary to assume that substances other than water, 
protein, fat and ash are present in such small quantities that they may be dis¬ 
regarded. In col. 6, Table I, there is a “remainder” of 5*49 for the 36-day eggs. 
This means that on the above assumptions the correct protein value should be 
27*47 instead of the 21*98 shown in col. 3. To obtain this value a factor of 7*81 
must be used. From cols. 2 and 3, Table II [Hayes, 1930], the w’eight of the 
embryo and yolk at this age may be obtained and expressed as percentages; 
they are 1*76 and 98*24 respectively. If the same data are sought for the 116- 
day larva it is found that the larval protein factor necessary is 7*19, the 
embryonic weight 41*8, and the yolk weight 68*2. Let x ^ the embryonic 
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protein factor, and let y = the yolk factor, and the following equations are 
true: 

l‘76ic + 98-24y = 100 x 7‘81 
4:hBx + 58-2y ^ 100 x 7*19. 

The solution gives x a value of 6-36 and y a value of 7-82, which means that 
the embryonic protein contains 16*7 % nitrogen and the yolk-protein 12*8 %. 
Embryonic and yolk weights within the egg and other values could be obtained 
by the use of these factors, but such calculations are not justified without con¬ 
firmatory evidence. Research in the choice of a factor in such investigations 
as this is obviously most desirable. 



Fat variations during development. 

The fat extraction results are shown in col. 4, Table I, and in Fig. 3. The 
absolute and percentage values rise steadily imtil a few days before hatching, 
then decline suddenly. Hatching produces a further drop due to the loss of the 
shell and perivitelline fluid. During larval development the fat maximum is 
reached at the 106th day, following which both percentage and absolute values 
decrease. There is every indication that fat is being formed from protein during 
the early stages and again during the greater part of larval development. Since 
many fish eggs have very small quantities of fat their ability to synthesise it is 
a matter of very gi'eat importance in larval nutrition. A fat increase during 
.development has been found in trout eggs by Tangl and Farkas [1904] and 
Gortner [1913], and in plaice eggs by Dakin and Dakin [1925]. With the plaice 
the amount of fat involved is exceedingly small, amounting to only 0*086 % 
in the be^ning and 0-307 % at the end. Pig. 3 shows that there is a large 
decrease in late hatching eggs, owing to the necessity for the embryo to burn 
fat under the^special conditions of hatching. Taken in relation to the protein 
the form of the fat curve suggests that there is one succession of energy 
sources in the egg, and another in the larva. 
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Oxygen consumption during development. 

The oxygen consumption records are given in col. 7, Table I, and the 
decrease in hatching is illustrated in Fig. 2. The figures serve plainly to empha¬ 
size what appears from all the other experiments; first that hatching produces 
a complete change in the conditions of development; and second that life pro¬ 
cesses drop to a low ebb imder the unfavourable conditions previous to hatching. 
The great activity of the free-swimming larva causes its oxygen requirements 
to be about 10 times as great as in the egg stage. 



Kawajiri [1925] used the Winkler method to investigate the oxygen re- 
\)uireinents of the Japanese land-locked salmon (Oncorhynchus rnamv). The 
variations in the egg stage were negligible, the curve showing a slight trough 
between the 5th and lOth days, A newly hatched larva consumed 5 times as 
miKjh oxygen as an egg and the rate of absorption rose rapidly until the end of 
development. Fundnlus eggs have also been studied by Scott and Kellicott 
[1916] and by Hyman [1921]. Their results agree except on one point, the 
decrease before hatching. Scott and Kellicott failed to find a decrease, but 
Hyman contradicts this result. Both found that at the time of gastrulation 
there is a marked rise while during the formation of the embryo there is no 
further increase. Another sudden rise when the heart begins to beat is followed, 
according to Hyman, by a gradual decrease until hatching. In the larval 
stages the oxygen requirements are greatly increased. Both workers followed 
the same method, namely the estimation of carbon dioxide by the pjj changes 
of the water in which the eggs were breathing. 

The nature of growth. 

In the later stages of egg development there is a gradual increa.se in \vater. 
It is important to know to what extent salmonid eggs are completely closed 
systems with respect to water, but there is some conflict in the data. In the 
salmon according to Riinnstrom [1920] and in the trout according to Svetlov 
[1929] there is a decrease in osmotic pressure during development, showing 
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that water is taken up. Gray [1920] found that in the trout the osmotic pres¬ 
sure of the yolk remains constant during development. Kronfeld and Sche- 
niinzky [1926] follow the conceptions of Tangl in regarding the egg as a com¬ 
pletely closed system. Since the results given here agree with those of some 
other workers and have been obtained by direct measurement they may be 
accepted provisionally. 

It had been believed that different osmotic pressures existed in the egg con¬ 
tents, but Svetlov [1929] found (on adequate theoretical grounds) that the 
embryonic osmotic pressure is the same as that of the yolk. Assuming that 
substances necessary for growth do not enter the egg from the environment, 
facts are now at hand for a revised story of the process of embryo building. 

As the embryo grows the proportion of salt remains equal to that of the 
yolk, but that of the organic material is much lower. For building operations 
there must be a preferential selection of salt. For combustion on the other hand 
there is an exclusive selection of organic material. Within the egg little move¬ 
ment is possible and combustion amounts approximately to the minimum re¬ 
quirements for basal metabolism. It follows that if the water content of the 
yolk remained constant its proportion of salt would necessarily decrease. By 
some property, at the nature of which we can only guess, it maintains a constant 
salt content by expelling water into the perivitelline fluid which (as Svetlov 
showed) steadily increases during development. The decline after the first 
growth rate maximum shows that the increased concentration of colloidal 
material has changed the properties of the yolk. It cannot become indefinitely 
more concentrated—there is a plateau in the curve showing yolk water losses 
(Kronfeld and Scheminzky’s fig. 2). In subsequent development the embryo 
becomes drier and takes more nearly equal proportions of salt and organic 
material. It also begins to bum fat. Speaking of the chick Needham [1927] 
states, ‘^Out of 100 g. of protein in it^ diet the embryo can store away 98; out 
of 100 g. of carbohydrate 82; but out of 100 g. of fat only 43.’' If this relation¬ 
ship were true in the fish as well it would offer an explanation of the results. 
The embryo must maintain its level of water as constant as possible, and 
the mechanism adopted would be to use an energy source of which a large 
proportion was burned rather than built into new tissue. At the same time the 
enajyme which dissolves the shell is secreted and its unfavourable effects appear. 
At hatching the embryo is suffering from malnutrition, both embryo and yolk 
are lacking in water, but both have maintained their salt content. In the 
larval condition the embryo immediately begins to recover. It takes up water 
rapidly, and salt in proportion, so that the yolk loses water for a short time. 
The ultimate balance is restored by the greatly increased activity in the free- 
swimming state until finally the yolk has returned to its early water content 
level. This point has been shown to correspond to the second growth rate 
maximum in the trout (Kronfeld and Scheminzky). In the salmon the 
stabilisation of the water content comes just before the second change to fat 
as a source of energy. The embryo has grown so rapidly that the conditions of 
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the later egg stages have repeated themselves and the reaction is the same— 
the selection of fat as building material. There is a decrease in the growth rate 
and the larva first begins at this time to seek outside food. 

These considerations bring the question of the succession of energy sources 
one step nearer to its solution. Attention is focussed on the salt content, and a 
fundamental question is to discover why it must remain constant and what 
happens when it is experimentally changed. 

Summary. 

1. In the developing salmon the protein decreases in the earlier egg stages 
and increases before hatching; in the larval stage it is burned rapidly. It has 
been calculated that embryonic protein contains 15*7 and yolk protein 12-8 % 
of nitrogen. 

2. The fat content rises to two peaks, the first 10 days before hatching, 
and the second 6 weeks after. The decreases after the maxima are believed to 
shoM" a change from protein to fat as a source of energy. 

3. Variations in oxygen consumption indicate that metabolic processes 
drop to a low ebb before hatching and greatly increase in the free-swimming 
larva. 


I am very grateful for the inestimable help of Prof. James Johnstone and 
Dr R. J, Daniel under whose direction this research has been carried out. 
Prot. J. M’Lean Thompson kindly permitted me to improvise hatching ap¬ 
paratus under especially favourable conditions in the Department of Botany, 
University of Liverpool. Much of the material used was provided through the 
courtesy of Mr J. G. D. Watts, Superintendent for the Dee Fishery Board. 
I also wish to thank the Nova Scotia I.O.D.E. and the International Education 
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Introduction. 

During the course of other w^ork, it was found necessary to estimate the 
hydroxyl groups in a substance believed to be a dihydroxy-alcohol [Marrian, 
1929], of which only a small amount was available. A search of the literature 
failed to reveal any suitable micro-method. Experiments carried out on the 
hydrolysis of acetates of known purity led us to conclude that methods based 
on this were entirely unreliable when carried out on small quantities. The 
method based on the volumetric determination of the methane evolved w’hen 
an alcohol reacts with Grignard’s reagent as used by Tschugaeff [19021, 
Hibbert and Sudborough [1904] and Zerewitinoff [ 19071 seemed to be the most 
suitable for adaptation to a micro-scale. 

Preliminary experiments made it quite clear that, unless certain precautions 
were moat rigidly observed, entirely irregular results were obtained. 

Hibbert and Sudborough emphasise the necessity of working in an atmo¬ 
sphere of nitrogen, since oxygen is absorbed by Grignard’s reagent. Zerewitinoff, 
on the other hand, states that, since oxygen is only slowly absorbed by the 
reagent, it is imnecessary to work in an atmosphere of nitrogen. In our first 
experiments, when we did not observe the precaution of filling the apparatus 
with nitrogen, we were troubled wdth a rapid and prolonged contraction in 
volume of the gas in the burette, making it quite impossible to obtain a steady 
initial reading. 

After blowing out the apparatus with dry nitrogen, this contraction was 
decreased greatly in magnitude, making it possible to obtain a steady initial 
reading after the lapse of some hours. 

Very small variations in temperature and pressure should result in only a 
very slight error in macro-determinations when the volume of the gas burette 
is large relative to the total gas volume of the apparatus. In our micro- 
apparatus, the total gas volume was relatively enormous compared with the 
changes in volume which were being measured. Consequently small changes in 
temperature and pressure were observed to introduce appreciable errors. By 
suitable means the temperature was kept sufficiently constant, but variations 
in barometric pressure have constantly caused trouble. In imsettled weather, 
the pressure may change 3-4 mm. during the course of half an hour, making it 
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impossible to obtain steady readings. We found it ne(‘essary to observe the 
height of the barometer constantly during the course of an experiment, and 
if necessary to abandon the experiment for the day. The only alternative 
would be to reduce the total gas volume of the apparatus considerably. This 
would necessitate working with a much smaller reaction flask, which in many 
ways would be inconvenient. 

The usual method of carrying out macro-determinations is to dissolve the 
alcohol which is being examined in some inert solvent, preferably the ether 
with which the Grignard reagent is made, and to allow this solution to react 
with the reagent. The difficulty of dr}dng and keeping dry such a solvent sug¬ 
gested to us that for micro-determinations it would be preferable to allow the 
reagent to react with the solid alcohol. This method has been found to work 
excellently provided the alcohol is readily soluble in the ether of the Grignard 
reagent. 

Preliminary determinations showed us that high results were invariably 
obtained unless the reaction flask and the substance being examined were dried 
with extreme care. Even so, blank determinations have always given an 
appreciable volume of gas. The magnitude of the blank seems to vary with the 
exact technique of cleaning and drying the flask, and also with the size and 
nature of the flask itself. With the same flask and with standard conditions of 
cleaning and drying, the blanks have been reasonably constant for a series of 
experiments. It has been our practice to do at least one blank determination 
to every two alcohol determinations. 

A number of determinations on some of the common higher fatty alcohols 
were carried out satisfactorily using amyl ether and anisole Grignard reagents. 
Attempts WTre then made to estimate the hydroxyl groups in substances in¬ 
soluble in these ethers or having only a very slight solubility. Determinations 
carried out on glucose and the dihydroxy-alcohol from the urine of pregnancy 
[Marrian, J929J yielded the rather surprising result that no gas at all was 
evolved. 

It was obviously necessary to dissolve such substances in some solvent that 
does not itself react with the reagent. Pyridine has been used by several 
workers in the past for this purpose, but there is some difference of opinion as 
to its suitability. Tanberg [1914], who was unable to obtain consistent results, 
criticises the use of pyridine. Zerewdtinoff [19071 ou the other hand claims that 
pyridine is well suited to the macro-method, giving consistent and accurate 
results if a few^ necessary precautions are observed in drying the pyridine and 
preparing the Grignard reagent. He suggests that the gas evolved w lieu these 
precautions are not observed is ethane, produced according to the following 
equations: 

1. CoHjN-hCHal-► C.HjN 

2. -f -f Mgl^ + 
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and, therefore, if the Grignard r’eagent is quite free from methyl iodide, no gas 
is evolved. 

With regard to the reaction between pyridine and Grignard’s reagent we 
are in agreement with Zerewitinoff. When the reagent was prepared in the 
ordinary way, a large volume of gas was evolved when it was mixed with dry 
pyridine. If, however, the excess methyl iodide was first removed from the 
reagent by heating under reduced pressure, only a very small amount of gas 
was evolved with pyridine. The white solid compound that the reagent formed, 
even with dry pyridine, reacted completely but slowly with alcohols. 

In spite of this the method proved to be a failure for micro-estimations, as 
the variations in the blanks caused by the introduction of another possible 
“wet factor’' were so enormous. We thought at first that the method might be 
of use in distinguishing between the number of hydroxyl groups present in an 
alcohol, but even this is not too reliable, having an error up to 24 %. 



Experimental. 

Apparatus, 

The apparatus used was essentially the same as that previously described 
by Zerewitinoff (Fig. 1). The burette had a capacity of 5 cc., was 50 cm. long 
and graduated to hundredths of a cc. The flasks used were of two types (Fig 1 A 
and R). In all those experiments where pyridine was not einployed, a flask 
of type A was used. Since, in the pyridine experiments, it was desirable to 
reduce the volume of flask as much as possible to keep the blank to 
reasonable dimensions, a flask of type B was used having a capacity of about 
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one-half of that of type J. This second type of flask has been found to be very 
satisfactory and is probably preferable for all determinations. 

The apparatus was kept as far as possible at a constant temperature by 
running a rapid stream of tap water through the jacket surrounding the 
burette, and through the water-bath in which the reaction flask was placed. 
In order to have as much as possible of the apparatus at a constant tempera¬ 
ture, the rubber connections between the flask and the burette were made as 
short as possible. 

A three-way tap connected the circuit with a large flask (C) which was kept 
filled with dry nitrogen, so that if for any unforeseen reason, e.g. change in 
barometric pressure, the mercury level in the burette was too high when the 
initial reading was to be taken, more nitrogen could be run into the burette. 

Preparation of Grignard's reagent, 

(а) Amyl eiher reageM. The amyl ether was dried by standing over sodium 
for at least a week. Jt was then redistilled. 4-5 g. pure magnesium ribbon were 
then heated in a dry flask on a sand-bath with 2*5 g. methyl iodide, 140 cc. 
amyl ether and a small crystal of iodine under a reflux condenser for about 
15 minutes to start the reaction. The flask was then removed from the sand- 
bath and the reaction allowed to proceed by itself for about one hour. When the 
reaction slowed down, the flask was again heated for about an hour to com¬ 
plete the reaction. In the case of the reagent used for the pyridine experi¬ 
ments, the flask was heated under reduced pressure for about 15 minutes to 
remove the last traces of methyl iodide. The reagent prepared in this way 
remained clear and active for 2-3 months if kept in a tightly stoppered flask 
filled with dry nitrogen. 

(б) Anisole reagent. The anisole reagent was prepared by exactly the same 
method as described above, substituting anisole for amyl ether. This reagent 
was far less stable than the amyl ether reagent. In the course of two or three 
weeks it deposited a heavy white precipitate and lost its powder of reacting 
with alcohols. 

Drying and cleaning of apparatus. 

The exact technique of cleaning and drying the reaction flask and the 
pipettes used for measuring the reagents has been found to affect the magni¬ 
tude of the blank. As a minimum blank is essential the methods of cleaning and 
drying have been varied to some extent in the different series of estimations 
carried out. 

In series A (Table I), the flask, which was made of ordinary glass, w as 
washed out in succession with hot water, dilute hydrochloric acid, water and 
finally acetone. It was then dried for at least 3 hours in an oven at 110''. 
Before use the flask was cooled in a desiccator over calcium chloride for 
30 minutes. 

In series B the flask, which was made of silica, was cleaned first with hot 
water and then boiled in a solution of chromic acid for at least an hour. The 
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flask was then washed thoroughly with distilled water, heated to 110 ® for 
30 minutes and finally to 170® for at least 3 hours over a dish of calcium 
chloride. As in series A, the flask was cooled for 30 minutes in a calcium chloride 
desiccator before use. The latter technique was adopted for series C (Table III) 
and'series D (Table IV). 

In each case the pipettes were cleaned and dried in the same way as the 
flask. 

In preliminary experiments, we found that high results were invariably 
obtained unless special precautions w^ere taken to ensure complete dryness of 
the substance under investigation. The bottle of substance was therefore left 
in a calcium chloride desiccator for several days before weighing the sample 
for the estimation. The sample, which was weighed into a small tube made by 
cutting down a hard-glass combustion tube to a length of about was then 
placed in a desiccator over P 2 O 5 for at least 24 hours before use. 

Drying the pyridine. The pyridine was allowed to stand over anhydrous 
barium oxide for a week and then distilled into a bottle containitig fresh 
barium oxide. 


Method of determination. 

The exact method of carrying out the determination with the solid alcohol 
(without pyridine) was as follows. For 30 min. nitrogen was passed first 
through a calcium chloride tube and then through the apparatus, entering at 
the nitrogen reservoir and leaving at the rubber connection to which the flask 
was to be attached. The mercury in the burette was then adjusted to a suitable 
level by raising or lowering the reservoir slowly. The flask was then taken from 
the desiccator and rapidly blown out with a stream of dry nitrogen. The tube 
containing the substance was dropped into the flask and 3 cc. of Grignard 
reagent run into the side tube through a pipette and the special funnel shown 
in Fig 1 (/>), The flask was then fitted to the greased stopper previously at¬ 
tached to the rubber connection of the burette. This was invariably carried out 
in the late afternoon, and the apparatus left overnight before taking the 
initial readings, so that any residual oxygen could be completely absorbed. The 
following morning, readings of the level of the mercury were observed at 
intervals of 10 min. after the temperature of the bath had become constant. 
When at least four consecutive readings were the same, the flask was taken 
from the bath, the reagent tipped out of the side-tube on to the alcohol, and 
’the flask shaken vigorously for some minutes. Alternate shakings and readings 
were made until the mercury level was constant. The flask was then replaced 
in the water-bath to attain the correct temperature and readings were taken every 
few minutes until constant, the whole operation usually taking about 15 min. 

The procedure in the experiments where the alcohol was dissolved in 
pyridine was different in several details. After removing the flask from the 
desiccator and blowing it out with nitrogen, one of us (A) placed the tube con¬ 
taining the alcohol in one leg of the flask while the other {B) measured out 
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3 ce. of Grignard reagent. While B was nmiiing the reagent into the other leg 
of the flask, A measured out 1 cc. of pyridine and then ran it into the leg con¬ 
taining the solid alcohol. B then connected the flask to the burette. 

The following morning we invariably found that a crust of white solid 
about 2 mm. thick had formed on the surface of the reagent. We suggest that 
this was due to the withdrawal of final traces of water from the pyridine. 

On tipping the Grignard’s reagent into the leg of the flask containing the 
pyridine solution of the alcohol, a precipitate, presumably an addition com¬ 
pound of pyridine and the reagent, at once formed. The thickness of this pre¬ 
cipitate caused the evolution of the gas to be extremely slow, and shaking at 
intervals for at least 40 min. was found to be necessary for the completion of 
the reaction. By tapping the leg of the flask and then shaking, the curd could 
be broken and poured from one leg of the flask to the other. This hastened the 
evolution of gas considerably. The reaction was considered to be complete 
when three consecutive readings at intervals of 5 min. were the same. 

Oalcx^lations and results 

The volume of methane evolved in each experiment was corrected to 0° 
and 700 mm. From this the average corrected blank for the particular series 
was subtracted. The percentage hydroxyl in the compound could then be 
calculated from the formula; 


0/ OH _ n xUX)xF 
/o KJn - ^ , 

where 17 is the molecular weight in g. of the hydroxyl group, V the corrected 
volume in cc., and W the weight in g. of substance taken. The results are shown 
in Tables I, II, III and IV. 


Table I. Amyl ether reageni. 


Blanks (at n.t.f.) 014 cc., 0-11 cc,, 0-13 cc.. O il cc., 0*10 cc. Moan 0*12 cc. 


Substance 
Octadecyl alcohol 
Octadecyl alcohol 
Octadecyl alcohol 
Octadecyl alcohol 
Batyl alcohol 
Batyl alcohol 
Cholesterol 


Weight 

cc.CH 

at 


N.T.P. 

0*0113 

1*04 

0*0102 

0*94 

0*0102 

0*96 

0*0100 

0*98 

0*0123 

1*75 

0*0122 

1*78 

()*(X)98 

067 


cc. CH, 
corrected 
for blank Found 

0*92 6*18 

0*82 6 10 
0*84 6*25 

0*86 6*53 

1*63 10*06 

1*67 10*39 

0*55 4*27 


Error 
-1*7 
-3*0 
-0*7 
6*29 +3*8 

10*88 - 7*5 

10*88 -4*5 

4*40 - 2*9 


% OH 

- .A -^ 

Theoretical 
6*29 
6*29 
6*29 


Table II. Amyl ether reagent. 


Blanks (at K.T.r.) 0*09 cc., 0*08 cc., 0*05 cc., 0*07 cc., 0 09 cc. Mean 0*08 cc. 


Substance 

Weight 

g* 

cc. CH4 
at 

N.T.r. 

cc. CH^ 
corrected 
for blank 

O'' 

/o 

/ 

Found 

OH 

A 

Theoretical 


Octadecyl alcohol 

0*0110 

0*97 

0*89 

6*14 

0*29 

-2*4 

Octadecyl alcohol 

0*0101 

0*91 

0*83 

6*24 

0*29 

~0*8 

Hexadecyl alcohol 

0*0108 

1*06 

0*98 

6*89 

7*08 

-2*7 

Hexadecyl alcohol 

0*0102 

1*03 

0*95 

7*08 

7*08 

0*0 

Hexadecyl alcohol 

0*0116 

1*20 

1*12 

7*34 

7*08 

+ 3*6 

Cholesterol 

0*0110 

0*68 

0*60 

4*15 

4*40 

-5*7 

Cholesterol 

0*0107 

0*73 

0*66 

4*69 

4*40 

+ 6*6 
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Table III. Anisole reagent. 


Blanks (at n.t.p.) 0*09 oc,, 0‘07 cc,, 0*04 cc., 0*04 cc., 0*07 cc., 0*04 oo. Mean 0*06 oc. 


Substance 

Weight 

g* 

00. CH 4 
at 

N.T.P. 

00 . CH 4 
corrected 
for blank 

Found 

%OH 

Theoretical 

% Err. 

Cholesterol 

0*0105 

0*64 

0*58 

4*19 

4*40 

-4*8 

Cholesterol 

0*0109 

0*67 

0*61 

4*26 

4*40 

-3*4 

Dilauryl alcohol 

0*0106 

0*72 

0*66 

4*73 

5*00 

-5*4 

Dilauryl alcohol 

0*0099 

0*77 

0*71 

5*44 

5*00 

h-8*8 

Octadecyl alcohol 

0*0092 

0*78 

0*72 

5*94 

6*29 

-6*5 


Table IV. Amyl ether reagent. Substance dissolved in 1 cc. 'pyridine. 


Blanks (at n.t.p.) 0*40 cc., 0-17 co., 0-38 oc., 0*25 cc., 0.27 co., 
0*09 cc., 0*22 cc., 0*26 cc. Mean 0*26 cc. 


Substance 

Weight 

g* 

CO. CH 4 
at 

n.t.p. 

cc. CH 4 
corrected 
for blank 

%OH 

^^ -, 

Found Theoretical 

% Error 

Cholesterol 

0*0111 

1*00 

0*74 

5*06 

4*40 

+ 15-0 

Cholesterol 

0*0082 

0*81 

0-55 

6-09 

4*40 

+ 15*7 

Cholesterol 

0*0076 

0*75 

0-49 

4*89 

4*40 

+ 11*1 

Cholesterol 

0*0096 

0*69 

0*42 

3*32 

4-40 

- 24*5 

Hexadeoyl alcohol 

0*0082 

0-89 

0*63 

5*83 

7-03 

-17-1 

Hexadecyl alcohol 

0*0110 

1*16 

0*90 

6*21 

7*03 

-11*7 

Hexadecyl alcohol 

0*0092 

0*99 

0*73 

6*02 

7*03 

-14*4 

Quinol 

0*0128 

4*39 

4*13 

24*49 

30*91 

-20*7 

Quinol 

0-0026 

1*16 

090 

26*27 

30-91 

-15*0 


Summary. 

1 . A micro-method for estimating the percentage of hydroxyl in the 
higher fatty alcohols, based on the macro-method of Hibbert and Sudborongb 
[1904] is described. 

2. Results accurate to ± 8 % are obtained when the alcohol is readily 
soluble in the ether of the Grignard reagent used. 

3 . The use of pyridine to dissolve alcohols which are not soluble in the 
ether of the reagent is not recommended, the results being very unreliable 
owing to a variable blank. 
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LXXXV. NATURAL ANTHOCYANIN PIGMENTS. 

L THE MAGENTA FLOWER PIGMENT OF 
ANTIRRHINUM MAJUS. 

By rose SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge. 

(Received May 1st, 1930.) 

From her study of the Mendelian factors for flower colour in Antirrhinum 
majus, Wheldale [1907, 1914] showed that, on crossing white with yellow or 
ivory varieties, plants bearing red or magenta flowers are produced. This led 
her to suggest that the red and magenta anthocyanin pigments might be 
derived from the yellow and ivory flavones, and that the white varieties, from 
which these pigments are absent, might carry the factors which act on the 
flavones to form anthocyanin. 

With a view to testing this hypothesis, Wheldale [1913] commenced an 
investigation of the chemistry of these four pigments. With Bassett [1913, 
1914,1] she isolated the yellow and ivory flavone pigments and identifled them 
as glucosides of luteolin and apigenin. The yellow flowers contained glucosidcs 
of both these pigments, while apigenin alone was present in the ivory variety. 
From the red and magenta flowers they isolated two amorphous pigments of 
high molecular weight and uncertain constitution, which were apparently un¬ 
combined with any acid [Wheldale and Bassett, 1914, 2]. 

At this time Willstatter and Everest [1913] published an account of the 
isolation of the blue anthocyanin from Centaurea cyanus (cornflower). In this 
classical paper, they revealed the constitution and true nature of the antho- 
cyanins, showing that they could be isolated by means of their stable crystal¬ 
line oxonium salts. Unfortunately, this communication, which revolutionised 
the methods employed in the extraction and isolation of these pigments, was 
published too late to be of any use to Wheldale and Bassett, and the question 
of the relationship between these co-existing flavones and anthocyanins 
remained unanswered. 

More recent research has still left the question open [Onslow, 1925] as to 
whether anthocyanins are derived directly from flavones or not: it is possible 
for instance that they are formed independently from the same parent sub¬ 
stances. 

With a view to throwing more light upon the interrelationships between 
flavones and anthocyanins in the same varieties, a further attempt has been 
made to isolate and identify the red and magenta pigments of Antirrhinum 
majus. The pure crystalline chloride of the magenta pigment antirrhinin 
has been isolated by a process based on the methods of Willstatter and his 
co-workers. The preparation of the red pigment is to be attempted next. 

If there were any evidence for the direct origin of anthocyanins from 

Bioohem. 1930 xxiv 4r8 
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flavones in the plant, the genetical relationships would point to apigenin as the 
p-irent substance of this magenta pigment. On crossing an ivory variety with 
a white of certain origin, a magenta offspring is produced. In this case the 
flavone apigenin is the only pigment present in either parent, and only this 
flavone and magenta anthocyanin are to be found in the offspring. If Whel- 
dale’s original hypothesis had been correct, some simple relationship should 
be apparent between the structures of these two pigments. Wheldale had 
originally suggested that the reaction occurring on the formation of antho- 
cyanins would be one of oxidation. After the elucidation of the constitution of 
the anthocyanins, and the production by reduction, in vitro, of the antho- 
cyanidin cyanidin from the flavone quercetin [Willstatter and Mallison, 1914], 
Everest [1918] supported the view that the process in vivo was one of reduction. 
If this second theory is correct, the magenta anthocyanin should prove to be 
apigeninidin, a pigment which has not yet been found to occur naturally. 


HO 


0 

^rC 


H 


OH 


Hor 


01 

o 


^ II Apigenin 


HO 




Apigeninidin chloride 


The analysis of antirrhinin chloride, however, has shown it to be a 3-rham- 
noglucoside of cyanidin chloride, which is closely related, structurally, to the 
flavonol quercetin and not to apigenin. 


0 OH 


HO 



HO ^ Quercetin 


Cl 

O 


HO 


OH 


\. 

HO Cyanidin chloride 



Since cyanidin contains one more molecule of oxygen than apigenin, the 
connection between these two pigments cannot be one of reduction, nor can 
one explain their relationship by any simple oxidative process. Wheldale and 
Bassett did not identify the sugar residues attached to the flavones of Antir¬ 
rhinum, so that it is not yet known whether there is any correlation between 
^ the carbohydrate portions of these co-existing pigments. 

The determination of the identity of antirrhinin therefore throws no further 
light upon the nature of a relationship, either of oxidation or reduction, be¬ 
tween flavones and anthocyanins, which has been indicated by the study of 
the Mendelian factors. 

In only four other cases have the constitutions of the co-existing flavones 
and anthocyanins been determined. 

The, red rose contains cyanin [Willstatter and Nolan, 1914], together with 
the corresponding flavone quercetin [Earrer and Schwarz, 1928], while the 
author (unpublished work) has recently identified a sunilar anl^ooyanin in 
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brown Cheiranthus cheiri (wallflower), from which quercetin and its mono¬ 
methyl ether, isorhamnetin, have already been isolated [Perkin and Hummel, 
1896]. Thus in these two flowers the constitution of the pigments favours the 
theory of their interconversion in vivo. 

The significance of the results in the case of Viola tricolor is at present not 
very clear, since Everest [1919] claims that myricetin is present in this flower 
together with the quercetin and delphinidin identified by Mandelin, and later 
by Perkin [1902] and by Willstiitter and Weil [1916]. His claim, however, 
is not based on analytical results. 

The flavone kaempferol [Perkin and Wilkinson, 1902] and the anthocyanin 
delphinin [Willstatter and Mieg, 1914] have been isolated from Delphinium 
consolida: thus here, as in Antirrhinum, no close relationship is apparent. 

The information derived from the study of the constitution of these 
flavones and anthocyanins is therefore conflicting. There is no conclusive 
evidence that the plant produces the latter from the former, or that they are 
both formed by separate but parallel syntheses from the same parent substance. 

The flowers used for this investigation were those of the deep crimson 
varieties, Purple King (Carter), Purple Queen (Ryder), and Giant Crimson and 
Dwarf Crimson (Sutton). They all presumably contained the magenta antho¬ 
cyanin together with luteolin and apigenin. The plants, which were grown on a 
plot of land kindly lent to me by Miss E. R. Sanders of Newnham College, were 
planted and tended by the staff of the Cambridge Botanic Gardens. 

The isolation of the pigment was carried out by a modification of Willstatter 
and Zollinger’s [1916] method for the preparation of keracyanin chloride from 
the cherry. Dilute methyl alcoholic hydrochloric acid was used for the first 
extraction, since glacial acetic acid extracts contained large amounts of 
flavone which formed a gel, and made filtration very difficult. Owing to the 
flavone present even in the alcoholic extracts, great difficulty was experienced 
at first in obtaining the chloride of the pigment in a pure enough state 
for crystallisation, but this was at length achieved. 

Purification of the pigment by means of the crystalline pi crate was not 
possible in this case, owing to the extreme solubility of this salt. Use was there¬ 
fore made of the insoluble lead salt. This was precipitated from the crude 
alcoholic extracts, and then dissolved in glacial acetic acid, in which the lead 
salts of flavones and other contaminating substances are not soluble. 

The yield of pure pigment was small in proportion to the large amount of 
material used, but, as flowers were not lacking, it was found to be more 
economical in labour and reagents to start with large quantities, and subse¬ 
quently to discard mother-liquors which still retained appreciable amounts of 
pigment. 

The pure chloride of antirrhinin was finally isolated in four hydrated 
forms. These differed in colour and water of crystallisation, and each of them 
possessed a characteristic crystalline form. 

The chloride of the sugar-free pigment was identified as cyanidin 

48—2 
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cMoride by means of its appearance, general properties and reactions, com¬ 
bustion analyses and products of alkali fission. In all these respects, perfect 
agreement was found with the account of this pigment given by Willst^tter 
and Everest [1913]. 

It has also been possible to compare the pigment from Antirrhinum with 
a sample of pure synthetic cyanidin chloride which was very kindly sent to me 
by Prof. R. Robinson. They showed a close resemblance both in their absorption 
spectra and behaviour in a range of buffered solutions. This latter method, 
which has been introduced by Robertson and Robinson [1929], is an excellent 
and reliable means of comparing and characterising anthocyanins and antho- 
cyanidins. 

The identification of the sugar residue as a combination of a molecule each 
of rhamnose and glucose was determined by means of the distribution number, 
and qualitative and quantitative analyses of the sugars produced on hydrolysis. 

The position of the sugar residue at position 3 in the antirrhinin molecule 
is indicated by the violet colour reaction given with sodium carbonate. If the 
substitution were at 5 or 7, the colour reaction would be either pure blue or 
violet blue, according to whether the hydroxyls at 7, 3, 3' and 4', or at 5, 3, 
3' and 4', were unsubstituted. This decision is strengthened by the fact that, 
after hydrolysis of the glucosidc, one obtains a pure blue reaction with the re¬ 
sulting cyanidin chloride from which the rhamno-glucosidal residue at position 
3 has been' removed. The validity of these colour reactions as a test for the 
position of the sugar residue has been studied by Robinson and his co-workers 
during their extensive syntheses, first of |>yrylium compounds [Pratt and 
Robinson, 1925], and later of substituted anthocyanidins, and even of antho¬ 
cyanins themselves [Robertson and Robinson, 1927, 1928]. 

Keracyanin, the pigment of the fruit of the cherry, not only has a similar 
constitution to that of antirrhinin, but appears from its reactions to be 
identical. Keracyanin chloride was isolated by Willstatter and Zollinger 
[1916] who describe two hydrates which resemble the red and brown hydrates 
of antirrhinin chloride. 

The pigment isolated by Karrer and Widmer [1927] from the fruit of 
Sambucus niger (elderberry), and named by them sambucin, is also a 
yhamnoglucoside of cyanidin, probably together with traces of some other 
pigment. Many of the reactions of sambucin chloride resemble those of antir¬ 
rhinin chloride, but no mention is made of the existence of different hydrated 
forms, and the crystalline picrate, which they isolated without any difficulty, 
must have been much less soluble than that of antirrhinin, 

Antirrhinin chloride may be represented by the following formula: 


Cl 
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Experimental. 

The extraction and purification of the pigment. 

The pigment was extracted with 2 % methyl alcoholic hydrochloric acid 
(8 litres) from about 10 kg. of fresh crimson flowers, from each of which both 
calyx and pistil had been removed. After standing for 2 days, the first extract 
was separated off, and the residue squeezed and re-extracted with a further 
7 litres of acid-alcohol. Even after these two extractions some pigment was 
still retained. 

A saturated aqueous solution of lead acetate was slowly added to the 
filtered extract until there was an excess. Lead chloride precipitated first; the 
solution then turned from red to purple, green, and then dark blue; finally the 
pigment was precipitated, together with the flavones, as a dark blue lead salt. 

The mixture was allowed to stand for 2 days, by which time most of the 
pigment had been precipitated. After decantation of the red-brown mother- 
liquor, the precipitate was filtered, washed with a small amount of methyl 
alcohol, and sucked as dry as possible. A certain amoimt of pigment remained 
in the mother-liquor. Addition of ethyl alcohol precipitated some of this, and 
more came down on standing, but it was not possible to recover it all. 

The moist, dark blue precipitate from two litres of alcoholic extract was 
extracted with successive amounts of glacial acetic acid, about 300 cc. being 
used in all. The extraction was incomplete, even on frequent rubbing and 
stirring. This was probably due to the retention of the pigment by the lead 
chloride. After standing for some hours, the dark-red acetic acid extract was 
again filtered from further impurities which had settled out. 

On the addition of two volumes of purified ether, the lead salt was pre¬ 
cipitated in dark blue granules, which were filtered off, washed with ether, 
dried and ground. The filtrate, which was green in colour, retained much of the 
impurity. 

The rest of the original lead precipitate was purified in the same manner, 
about 100 g. of nearly pure lead salt being obtained in all. In some cases the 
ether precipitated the salt as a gummy mass, which absorbed water from the 
air. It was partially dried by rubbing with absolute alcohol and filtering. This 
deliquescence Avas probably due to the impurities present. It was noted, 
later on, that precipitation of the impure chloride of the pigment with 
ether generally gave a dry powdery residue, which quickly became sticky, but 
as purification proceeded, the pigment obtained was much less deliquescent. 

ll’Og. of the finely ground lead salt t^ere dissolved in a minimum of 
5-10 % hydrochloric acid in methyl alcohol, and the lead chloride was filtered 
off. (If left to stand, a gel was formed due to flavone impurity.) One-third the 
volume of propyl alcohol was next added and the solution left overnight; the 
impurities which came down were filtered off, and, on addition of purified 
ether, th^ pigment was recovered as a flocculent, scarlet precipitate. The purity 
of the bright red, gummy mass, obtained on filtering, was tested by hydrolysing 
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a small amount. The sugar-free pigment which separated was mostly am¬ 
orphous, but a few crystals were found on examination under the microscope. 

The glucoside was next dissolved in a few cc. of warm methyl alcohol, made 
20 % acid with hydrochloric acid and left to stand overnight. The chloride 
of the pigment was precipitated as a dark brown amorphous, or micro¬ 
scopically crystalline, substance, and a sample now gave, on hydrolysis, homo¬ 
geneous needle crystals of the non-glucosidal pigment. 

The glucoside was filtered, washed quickly with 20 % methyl alcoholic acid 
and dried by suction. The yield was 1*9 g. 

The mother-liquor still retained much of the pigment. Part of this was later 
isolated, but great difficulty was experienced, as the impurities still present 
kept the pigment from precipitating. 

The glucoside was recrystallised twice by solution in warm methyl alcohol, 
and addition of one-fifth the volume of concentrated acid. On standing over¬ 
night, the precipitation of the pigment as golden brown crystals with a bronze 
reflex was almost complete. 

1*4 g. of pure antirrhinin chloride were thus obtained, and this method of 
purification was repeated on the rest of the crude pigment. 


The glucosidal pigment, antirrhinin chloride 
Antirrhinin chloride can be prepared in at least four different hydrated 
forms. The appearance, composition, method of preparation and charac¬ 
teristics are given in the accompan 3 dng table: 


Hydrate 
YeUow hydrate 
CaTHaO^CC liH^O 


Fan hydrate 

2iKzO 


Med hydraie 


Brown hydrate 
C^RsiOwCl, 


Appearance 
Orange-yellow ppt. of 
fine, pale yellow, iil- 
dofified needles. (See 
Fig. 1). 

Yellow powder when 
dry, turning brick-red 
after several weeks 


Dark purple-brown ppt. 
of feathery clusters of 
crystals resembling 
Japanese fans. (See 
Fig, 2) 

Scarlet flocoulent ppt. 
of fine needles. Brick 
coloured powder when 
dry, (See Jig, 3) 


Brown crystalline ppt. 
with bronze reflex, 
composed of pale grey ^ 
brown leaflets in clus¬ 
ters. (See Fig. 4) 
Marks paper with a 
purple streak 


Properties 

V. insol. in cold water 
In hot water dissolves 
and isomerises instan¬ 
taneously 

Barely soluble in cold 
or hot HCl solution 
(except in 3 %) 

Fairly s(fluble in cold 
alcohol, more soluble 
hot 

Xnsol. in neutral amyl 
alcohol, but more 
soluble when acidified 
Soluble in cold and hot 
water, alcohol and 
aqueous hydrochloric 
acid 


S, soluble in cold water. 
More soluble on heat- 
ing 

Soluble in alcohol and 
in f^ueouB hydro¬ 
chloric acid 

V. soluble in cold water 
and alcohol 

V. solnWe in dil. HCl, 
but deoreaaingly sol. 
in higher cones. 

More soluble on heating 


Method of 
preparation 
Precipitated from warm 
methyl alcohol solu¬ 
tions on standing. Pre¬ 
cipitation not com¬ 
plete 


Precipitated from 
strong (20 %) aqueous 
HCl; never from acid- 
alcohol. Often con¬ 
taminated by the 
brown hydrate 
Precipitated from 
aqueous 6 % HCl. 
A mixture of the red 
and brown hydrates 
separates from 10 % 
acid 

Precipitated from 10 < 5 ^ 
acid methyl aleohoHo 
Solutions on cooling 
and standing 
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Fig. 3. The red hydrate. Fig. 4. The brown hydrate. 


The following are the chief reactions of antirrhinin chloride: 

Ferric chloride. Fairly stable, good bine in alcohol, Violet, and less stable, in water. 

Sodium acdute. Violet colour. 

Potassium acetate. Plum-coloured solution. 

Sodium carbonate. Blue-violet to red-violet. 

Sodium hydroxide. Sapphires blue to green-blue. 

Lead acetate. Blue precipitate. 

Perchloric acid. Dissolves on warming. On standing, pale red-brown crystals of perchlorate 
separate in sheaves. 

Picric mid. Very soluble, no crystalline picrate separates. 

7 % sulphuric add. Soluble on heating. On standing, clusters of fine orange ne?edles separate. 
Femiufs solution. Reduced. 

The violet reaction with sodium carbonate indicates that the sugar- 
residue is attached to the molecule at position 3. 

A solution of the colourless p5et^<?o-base is easily produced on adding the 
pigment to a large volume of hot water, and heating. If acid is added to this 
solution, it reddens again, even in the cold. The purple colour base is 
partially precipitated when a concentrated water solution of the glucoside is 
heated. 

A Zeisel estimation showed the complete absence of methoxyl groups. 
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The colour reactions and stability of antirrhinin chloride in a series of 
buffered solutions were determined by Robertson and Robinson’s method. 

The 17 buffer solutions, starting from jOjg 3*2 and each increasing by 0*6 
were prepared by the addition of suitable amounts of 0*2 iV sodium hydroxide 
(COg^free) to 60 cc. of ‘‘Universal Buffer Solution” supplied by the British 
Drug Houses. The p^ values up to 11-0 were calculated by means of the formula 
supplied. Equal amounts (10 cc.) of each buffer were placed in a series of 
boiling-tubes, 1 cc. of an alcoholic solution of the pigment (26-0 mg. in 100 cc. 
98 % alcohol) was added to each tube from a burette, and the tubes well 
shaken and examined, both at the moment of mixing, and at intervals during 
the next 48 hours. The results are given in the following table: 



Pii 

Colour reaction and stability 

10 % HCl 


Salmon red 

1 % HCl 


rink 

I 

3*2 

Pink, fades quickly, but still pale pink after 3 days 

n 

3*8 

Pink, fades less quickly 

III 

4*4 

Pink, fades slowly 

IV and V 

6*0 and 5*6 

Mauve pink, fades more slowly 

VI 

6*2 

Mauve pink, more stable 

vn 

6*8 

Brownish pink, fades slightly 

VIU and IX 

7*4 and 8*0 

Brownish cherry, fades slightly 

Brownish cherry, very stable even after 16 hours 

X to XII 

8*6 to 9*8 

xm and XIV 

10*0 and 11*0 

Bordeaux red, very stable even after 16 hours 

XV 


Cherry with blue tmge 

XVI 


Permanganate colour, slowly destroyed, pale 
brownish i^k in 16jt hours 

xvn 


Deep violet, fades slowly 

10 % NaOH 
solution 


Pure blue, very unstable 


The following figures were obtained for the loss in weight of the four 
hydrates, on removal of their water of crystallisation, by drying in vacuo over 
phosphorus pentoxide at 100® and 106°. 


The ^ydlow^ hydrate 

I. 77*8 mg. ‘yeUow’ hydrate lost 1*8 mg. on drying at 100° 1*93 % 

72-5 mg. * yellow’ hydrate (dried at 100°) lost 1-7 mg. on drying at 105° 235 % 
Total loss in weight on drying at 105° 4*28 % 

II. 179*1 mg. yellow hydrate lost 8*1 mg. on drying at 105° 4*52 % 

Calculated for O^HjiOjsCl, IJH^O 4*12 % 

The ''fan* hydrate 

271*4 mg. ‘fan’ hydrate lost 17*7 mg. on drying at 105° 6*52 % 

4*837 mg. ‘fan’ hy^ate lost 0*320 mg. on drying at 106° 6*6 % 

Calculated for CajHjiOijCl, 2JHgO 6*62 % 


The *red* hydrate 

63*4 mg. ‘red* hydrate lost 4*8 mg. on drying at 105° 9 0 % 

34*0 mg. ‘red’ hydrate lost 3*0 mg. on diyuig at 106° 8*8 % 

Calculated for Ca^HajOjaCl, SJHjO 9*0 % 


The ^hrouM* hydrate 

0*0790 g. ‘brown’ hydrate lost 0*0074g. on drying 
Calculated for CjjyHjiOjfiOl, 4H,0 


9*36 % 
10*2 % 


Micro-analyses of the substances after drying for carbon, hydrogen and 
chlorine gave the following figures: 

4*821 mg. ‘yellow’ hydrate gave 8*960 mg. CO 4 and 2*18 mg. HjO 
6*20 mg. ‘yellow’ hydrate gave 1*09 mg. AgCl 
4*517 mg. ‘fan’ hyc&ate gave 8*250 mg. CO, and 2*03 mg. ILO 
6*903 hag. ‘fan’ hydrate gave 1*623 mg. .* 
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The percentage compositions are therefore: 



C 

H 

Cl 

‘Yellow’ hydrate. 

50*6 

5*04 

5 13 

‘Pan’ hydrate . 

49*8 

4*99 

5-76 

Calculated for C 27 H 31 O 15 CI (cyanidin 

51*39 

4*92 

5*62 


rhamnoglucoside) 


The combustion analyses for the C and H content of antirrhinin chloride 
and the sugar-free pigment were carried out by Dr Ing. A. Schoeller of Berlin- 
Schmargendorf, and those for chlorine by A. Colwell of this laboratory. 

The sitgar-free pigment, cyanid/in chloride, H/). 

The sugar-free pigment was obtained by hydrolysis of antirrhinin chloride 
with boiling 20 % hydrochloric acid for 4 minutes. After 2 minutes pale red- 
brown crystals began to separate in long needles (see Fig. 5). On cooling, 
filtering, washing with a little 20 % acid, and drying, a reddish chocolate-brown 
powder was obtained. 

If dissolved in methyl alcohol, an equal volume of 10 % aqueous hydro¬ 
chloric acid added, and left to evaporate, the pigment precipitates almost 



Fig. 5. Cyanidin chloride from Antirrhinum. 

quantitatively in well-formed crystals. These are not long and tapering as 
before, but are more sturdy and collect in stars and clusters. 

When the pigment is dissolved in methyl alcohol, acid added and the 
alcohol boiled off, the salt reprecipitates in a curious symmetrical S-shaped 
form with curled offshoots. 

The sugar-free pigment is slightly soluble in cold water, giving a mauve-red 
solution, which on heating turns purple, and then isomerises. It is difficultly 
soluble in aqueous hydrochloric acid of all strengths: on heating, it has a 
maximum solubility in 0*3 % acid, and in the cold in 0*03 % acid, a colour 
base being precipitated if this solution is heated. A hot saturated solution in 
6*0 % acid does not contain much pigment, but on cooling even this is pre¬ 
cipitated in fine needles. 

The pigment is very soluble in methyl and ethyl alcohol, giving beautiful 
red-violet solutions which turn an intense cerise colour on acidification. 
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If water and not acid be added, a precipitate of the purple colour-base is 
immediately formed, and a green sheen appears on the sides of the tube. This 
behaviour is typical of cyanidin chloride. 

Solutions in amyl alcohol are violet, and isomerise on standing. On acidifi¬ 
cation with an equal quantity of dilute acid, the alcohol layer turns crimson. 
On addition of alkali, the pigment passes into the water layer and turns blue. 
An acetone solution is violet. 

Ethyl acetate dissolves the pigment to a small extent, giving a crimson 
solution on acidification, and a clear green-blue on additioii of sodium 
hydroxide. 

The chief reactions are: 

Ferric chloride. Blue colour in alcohol. Purple on addition of water. Unstable on addition of 
excess of reagent. 

Sodium carbonate. Violet and then pure blue. 

Sodium hydroxide. Clear green-blue, unstable. 

Sodium acetate. Red-purple solution in alcohol, puiyle in water. 

Potassium acetate, Dichroic red-blue in alcoholic solution. Colour base precipitated on standing. 
Lead acetate,, Blue precipitate of the lead salt. 

Perchloric acid. Very soluble. No crystals of perchlorate are formed. 

Picric acid. Soluble on warming. Burr-like clusters of orange-red picrate crystals separate 

on standing. 

7 % sulphuric acid. Slightly soluble on heating. Brown hair-fine needles of sulphate separate on 
standing. 

Fehling's solution. Reduced slowly on heating. 

It did not melt when heated up to 300®, 

Acid amyl alcohol solutions gradually lose their colour on standing in the 
light. In a few days most of the pigment is destroyed. 

A purple colour-base can be prepared by heating strong aqueous solutions 
of the pigment, from which it is quantitatively precipitated as an amorphous 
flocculent precipitate. 

A solution of the colourless p^ewdb-base is obtained on adding an alcoholic 
solution of the pigment to a large volume of hot water. Addition of acid will 
not reproduce the red oxonium salt in the cold, but will do so on heating— 
a phenomenon peculiar to cyanidin chloride. 

On fusion of th^ pigment with 60 % potassium hydroxide, small amounts 
of the breakdown products were isolated and found to be phloroglucinol and 
protocatechuic acid. The phloroglucinol was identified by means of its cha¬ 
racteristic orange-red diazobenzene compound, the red colour given with a 
pine shaving and concentrated hydrochloric acid, the brick-red phloroglucide 
of methylfurfuraldehyde precipitated after heating with rhamnose and 20 % 
hydrochloric acid, and the darkening due to oxidation on addition of potassium 
hydroxide. The protocatechuic acid gave a green colour with feme chloride 
followed by the very characteristic violet changing to violet-red on addition 
of weak sodium carbonate elution. 

The crystalline chloride of the sugar-free pigment was dried e»t 106® 
in vacuo over phosphorus pentoxide, and eventually loet all its water of crystal¬ 
lisation. The last traces were very difficult to remove, and the whole.amount 
was quickly absorbed again on standing in air. Combustion analyses were 
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therefore carried out on the crystalline and the dried pigment. The materials 
used in the third and fourth analyses were dried and undried samples of the 
same specimen. In the fourth analysis the agreement with the calculated 
values was better than that of the first three: a fact which points to the re¬ 
tention of a small proportion of water of crystallisation by the dried pigment. 

On analysis, the following values were obtained: 


0-1462 g. chloride dried at 105® lost 0*0082 g. =5-58 % 
0-1784 g. chloride dried at 105® lost 0-0092 g. =5-16 % 
CiaHijOeCl, HjO dried at 105® would lose 5-28 % 


I (a). 4*864 mg. chloride dried at 106® gave 9-51 mg. COg and 1-73 mg. HgO 

I ( 6 ). 5*904 mg. chloride dried at 105® gave 2-696 mg. AgCl 

II. 4*009 mg. chloride dried at 106® gave 1-756 mg. AgCl 

III. 4*682 mg. chloride dried at 105® gave 9-36 mg. Cth and 1-64 mg. HgO 

IV. 4-666 mg. chloride (air-dried) gave 8-995 mg. CO^ and 1*70 mg. HjO 


The percentage compositions are therefore: 


By experiment. Sample I 
Sample II 
Sample III 
Sample IV (air-dried) 
Calculated for C 15 H 11 O 0 CI 
Calculated for CiftHiiOaCl, Ufi 


C 

H 

Cl 

54-38 

3-72 

10-87 

— 

— 

10-83 

54 55 

3-9{) 

— 

52-57 

4*05 

— 

55-81 

3-42 

11-00 

52-94 

3-82 

— 



Fig. 6 . 


. The sugar-free pigment was further identified as cyanidin chloride by 
means of its colour reactions, power of isomerisation and stability in the series 
of buffers. On comparing the pigment side by side with a sample of pure 
cyanidin chloride, the behaviour of these two pigments over the whole range 
was almost identical. Above pjj 8*6 the colour given by cyanidin chloride was 
slightly more violet, but this was only noticeable on very careful comparison. 
The reactions were similar to those described for cyanidin chloride by Robert¬ 
son and Robinson. 
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The absorption spectrum of the chloride of the sugar-free Antirrhinum 
pigment was also compared with that of a synthetic sample of cyanidin 
chloride. From the readings taken with a spectrophotometer, the log. absorp¬ 
tion curves were plotted over the visible spectrum (see Fig. 6), and were found 
to be very similar. The maximum absorption of the dark band in the green 
region is, in each case, at a wave-length of 560/i/i. Another band in the violet 
is also indicated. Acid (HCl) alcoholic solutions were used of such a strength 
that the maximum value found for the log. absorption lay between 1*76 and 
2*0. Since the concentration of the sjmthetic cyanidin chloride solution was 
less than that of the Antirrhinum pigment, the curves, though parallel, were 
not identical. 


The sugar residue. 

The identification of the glucosidal residue of antirrhinin was carried out 
by means of the “distribution number,” and by qualitative tests and quanti¬ 
tative estimations of the free reducing sugars and cyanidin chloride liberated 
on hydrolysis. 

The “distribution number” for antirrhinin chloride was found by dis¬ 
solving 0*005 g. of pigment in 25 cc. 5 % hydrochloric acid and shaking with 
two successive amounts of 26 cc. pyridine-free amyl alcohol. The amount of 
pigment extracted in each case was measured colorimetrically, by comparison 
with a standard made from 0*005 g. of pigment, dissolved in 1 cc. methyl 
alcohol, and made up to 25 cc. with amyl alcohol, a trace of acid being added 
to prevent isomerisation. 

The mean value for the two extractions was 8*07, which compared well with 
the values for other rhamnoglucosides, which all lie between 6*5 and 10. 

Qualitative sugar tests were carried out on the hydrolysis mixture, after 
filtering off the crystalline sugar-free pigment and removing any remaining 
traces of colour by extraction with amyl alcohol, A distinct smell of methyl- 
furfuraldehyde could be detected during the hydrolysis. This is typical of 
rhamnoglu cosides. 

A portion of the filtrate was tested for pentose by the orcinol test. The 
solution turned pink (as for rhamnose) on boiling with orcinol and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and, on adding a drop of ferric chloride gave a green which was 
extracted by amyl alcohol. No blue precipitate (as for ordinary pentose) was 
obtained on boiling. The green colour was similar to that found with rhamnose, 
. and was not of the vivid blue-green obtained with arabinose. 

On hydrolysing for some time with strong hydrochloric acid, the distillate 
gave no pink with aniline acetate paper (therefore not normal pentose), but, 
on adding phloroglucinol, gave the characteristic yellow colour, and, on 
standing;, a brick-red precipitate of the pbloroglucide of methyifurfuraMebfde. 

After neutralising the original filtrate with lead carbonate, filtering, and 
removing excess lead with hydrogen sulphide, the mixed osazone was prepared 
and compared mth t\iat Irom a mixture oi pure rTciamnoae and glucose^ 
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Quantitative estimations of the percentage of cyanidin chloride and re¬ 
ducing sugars obtained on hydrolysis of antirrhinin chloride were next carried 
out. 

Weighed quantities of antirrhinin chloride (dried at 105"^) were dissolved in 
3 to 5 cc. of 1 % hydrochloric acid, and hydrolysed by boiling with 10 to 
20 cc. 20 % acid for 2 | to 3 minutes. After standing in the ice-chest until the 
mother-liquor was barely pigmented, the crystalline cyanidin chloride was col¬ 
lected on a weighed Pregl glass filter, washed with a small amount of 20 % 
acid, dried in vacuo at 105° over P 2 O 5 . and weighed. One yield was air-dried, 
an allowance being made, in the calculation of the percentage, for the presence 
of one molecule of water. 

After extraction of the remaining pigment with amyl alcohol, and subse- 
•quent removal of traces of the latter with pure ether, the filtrate was nearly 
neutralised with a small quantity of sodium hydroxide, and made up to a 
definite volume. The sugars were then estimated both polarimctrically and by 
Bertrand's method, it being assumed that rhamnose and glucose were present 
in equimolecular proportions. The polarimetric values obtained confirmed the 
identification of the hexose as glucose. Accurate polarimetric readings were 
taken by Mr B. Woolf of this laboratory, to whom I am much indebted. 

The rhamnose content was estimated by the phloroglucide method [Ellett 
and Tollens, 1905J, an aqueous solution of a weighed quantity of the glucoside 
being treated directly with 12 % aqueous hydrochloric acid. 

I. 31 • 1 mp. antirrhinin cliloride gave 16-80 mg. cyanidin chloride 

31-1 mg. „ „ 13* o9 mg. rhamnose + glucose (26-52 mg. Cu) 

II. 187-7 mg. „ „ 104-20 mg. cyanidin cliloride (air dried) 

187-7 mg. „ „ 82-30 mg. rhamnose + glucose (161-7 mg. Cu) 

III. .490-2 mg. „ „ 262-50mg.rhamnose + glucose(50cc.,/—4dm.,a,, =-f 0-65°) 

IV. 135-8 mg. „ „ 65-02 mg.rhamnose4-glucose(25cc.,/=2 dm.,ang—+019°) 

V. 231-4 mg. „ „ 62-40 mg. rhamnose (33-00 mg. phloroglucide) 

The percentage yields are therefore: 

% cyanidin % combined 
chloride sugars % rhamnose 

By experiment 1 54-00 43-75 — 

II 53-00 43-80 

III — 53’30 — 

IV — 47-80 

V — 27-00 

Calculated for 5M1 54-57 28-86 

An appreciable amount of sugar was broken down during the hydrolysis of 
the glucoside, the rhamnose being more easily destroyed than the glucose. The 
extent of this breakdown, which is shown in the low values obtained by both 
methods of analysis, is not so apparent in the polarimetric as in the copper 
reduction estimations, since, as the rotation of rhamnose (+ 9*0°) is small 
compared with that of glucose {+ 52-7°), a considerable loss of the pentose 
does not lower the combined rotation to a proportional extent. WilJstatter 
found a similar .discrepancy in the values obtained on estimating these sugars 
tiom kexacyanm cblotide and the ftavone rutin by the same two methods. 
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Summary. 

1 . The magenta anthocyanin, antirrhinin, has been isolated from the 
crimson flowers of Antirrhinum majus as a crystalline chloride. 

2 . Antirrhinin is shown to be a 3-rhamnogIucoside of cyanidin. It is 
probably identical with keracyanin, the pigment of the fruit of the cherry, but 
differs from sambucin from the elderberry. 

3. The identification of antirrhinin as a cyanidin compound contradicts 
the theory of a simple relationship between this pigment and the ivory flavone 
apigenin, which is indicated by a study of the Mendelian factors for flower 
colour in Antirrhinum, 

I should like to record my gratitude and thanks to the Hon. Mrs Wheldale 
Onslow for suggesting this piece of research, and for her help and advice; 
also to Sir F. G. Hopkins and Prof. R. Robinson for their interest in the 
work. 

I also desire to thank the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
for a grant which has enabled me to complete these investigations. 
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LXXXVL NATURAL ANTHOCYANIN PIGMENTS. 


II. THE MAGENTA FLOWER PIGMENT OF 
PRIMULA POLYANTHUS. 

By ROSE SCOTT-MONCRIEFF. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge, 

{Received May 1st, 1930,) 

Introduction. 

In 1927 Karrer and Widmer [1927, 3] isolated and identified the anthocyaniii 
pigments from three species of alpine Primula, They found that the flowers of 
P, viscosa and P, integrifolia both contained a pigment identical with malvin, 
a diglucoside of delphinidin-3': 5'-dimethyl ether, while from the flowers of 
P, hirsuta they isolated a diglucoside of a new 0-trime.thyldelphinidin, which 
they named hirsutidin. The pigment extracted from P, integrifolia was also 
shown to contain traces of some anthocyanin less highly methylated than 
malvin—a contamination to which these authors [1927, 1] had already drawn 
attention in the cases of other malvidin glucosides, such as oenin from grapes 
and rayrtillin from bilberries. 

Primulin, the anthocyanin pigment found in magenta and dark red flowers 
of P, polyanthus, is an interesting addition to this series. Like oenin, it consists 
chiefly of a 3-monoglucoside of malvidin, contaminated by traces of a lower 
methylated compound. Thus, although primulin furnishes the same aglucone 
as that found in two of Karrer’s pigments, it differs from them in the nature 
and position of its glucosidal residue. 

P, polyanthus is a horticultural hybrid probably derived from the cowslip 
and the common primrose. It is to be found in a large range of colours in¬ 
cluding various shades of yellow, magenta, crimson, orange and brick-red. Only 
magenta and crimson flowers were used for this investigation, as it is possible 
that a second anthocyanin is present in the orange and flame-coloured flowers. 

The method of extraction and isolation was adapted from Anderson’s [1923] 
modification of Willstatter and Zollinger’s [1914] picrate method for the pre¬ 
paration of oenin chloride from purple grapes, iii which 1 % aqueous hydro¬ 
chloric acid instead of glacial acetic acid is used for the extraction of the pig¬ 
ment from the fresh flowers. Owing to the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
large quantities of material, only about 1 g. each of the pure crystalline hydro¬ 
chlorides of the glucosidal and sugar-free pigments could be prepared. 

The determination of the constitution of these pigments is based upon their 
appearance, reactions, solubilities, combustion analyses and absorption spectra, 
and upon the products obtained from the alkali fission and perhydrol oxidation 
of primulidin chloride. 

The conclusion that primulin is not composed entirely of a monoglucoside 
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of malvidin is based firstly upon the low values obtained on estimating the 
methoxy-content of primulidin chloride, and secondly upon the transitory 
purple colour obtained with its alcoholic solutions on addition of ferric chloride. 
This colour, which is also given by oenidin chloride, must be due to the presence 
of small amounts of delphinidin, or some methylated delphinidin which does 
not contain the syringic acid nucleus, or of cyanidin, since it is only obtained 
with pyrylium salts possessing free hydroxyl groups at positions 3' and 4'. 

Since oenin, the pigment of purple grapes, also consists of a monoglucoside 
of malvidin, together with traces of a less methylated compound, a comparison 
has been made between the reactions of primulin and oenin chlorides, and of 
the chlorides of primulidin, oenidin and pure synthetic malvidin. Oenin 
chloride was prepared from purple grapes by a method similar to that used for 
the isolation of primulin chloride. The specimen of malvidin chloride, together 
with samples of three synthetic methylated malvidin compounds, was very 
kindly sent me by Prof. R. Robinson, to whom I am greatly indebted. 

A comparison between the appearance, solubility and reactions of primulin 
and oenin chlorides shows that they resemble each other in most respects, but 
difier in their “distribution number.” 

Primulidin chloride resembles pure malvidin chloride in its sodium carbo¬ 
nate reaction and in its sparing solubility in hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. 
In crystalline form, difiEiculty of recrystallisation and ferric chloride reaction it 
resembles oenidin chloride. The absorption spectra of these three pigments are 
almost identical. 

These anthocyanins and anthocyanidins were further compared by means 
of their colour reactions and stability in a series of buffered solutions [Robert¬ 
son and Robinson, 1929]. Although primulin and oenin chlorides gave an 
almost similar range of colours, above 6*8, those of primulin were slightly 
more blue. The chlorides of primulidin and oenidin differed in their behaviour 
slightly but definitely both from each other and from pure malvidin chloride. 
These comparisons further demonstrated the probability that, although both 
consist chiefly of malvidin monoglucoside, primulin and oenin are not identical, 
since they differ in the amount of contaminating pigment present. 

On hydrolysis, primulin chloride yielded one molecule of primulidin 
chloride and one of glucose. 

On addition of sodium carbonate, solutions of the glucosidal pigment gave 
a violet colour, while primulidin chloride gave a pure blue. This indicates that 
the glucose molecule is attached at position 3, thus preventing the production 
of the clear blue which is obtained with the sugar-free pigment which has a free 
hydroxyl group at position 3 as well as at 5, 7 and 4' [Pratt and Robinson, 
1925; Roberteon and Robinson, 1927,1928]. This position of the carbohydrate 
residue is further stressed by the fact that the colour given by primulin 
chloride on solution in a buffer oip^ 8'6 is identical with that given by the 
methylated malvidin compound synthesised by Bradley and Robinson [1928], 
in which th^ methyl group is at position 3. 
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Pure malvidin was first obtained as a crystalline chloride by Willstatter 
and Mieg [1914] from the wild mallow, in which it existed as the di- 
glucoside malvin. Evidence that the methoxyl groups were in positions 3' and 
5' was given later by Karrer and Widmer [1927, 1], who isolated syringic acid 
from the products of mild alkali fission, and decided to re-name the pigment 
syringidin. This structure was later confirmed by Bradley and Robinson’s 
synthesis [1928] of a 3:5:7: 4'-tetrahydr.oxy“3' : 5'-dimethoxyflavylium 
chloride identical with malvidin chloride. 

The constitution of 3-monoglucosidylmalvidin chloride, the chief con¬ 
stituent of primulin chloride, may therefore be represented by the formula 
below. 


Cl 



Experimental. 

The extraction and furijicaiion of primulin chloride. 

After the removal of their yellow centres and colourless corolla tubes, 
600 g. of fresh red flowers of Primula polyanthus were placed in a large Kilner 
jar, 600 cc. aqueous 1 % hydrochloric acid added, the flowers pressed under 
the liquid and the air bubbles dispelled. The jar was loosely covered and left 
to stand for two days. The dark purple extract was then filtered. After grinding 
in a mortar, the residue was left to extract for two more days with a further 
quantity of acid (400 cc.). 



Fig. 1. Primulin picrate. 


The first extract was warmed to 40*^, and an equal volume of warm saturated 
picric acid added. The solution was kept at this temperature for a minute, and 
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then allowed to cool to room temperature. A flocculent precipitate of micro¬ 
scopic scarlet-red needles soon began to separate out. (See Fig, 1.) 

After standing in the ice-chest overnight, the picrate was filtered off on a 
small Buchner funnel, washed free from picric acid with ether, and dried 
in a vacuum desiccator. As the red-orange filtrate still contained a con¬ 
siderable amount of pigment, it was saturated with picric acid and used to 
precipitate the anthocyanin from the second crude extract by the same method 
as before. After the separation of this second yield of picrate, an attempt was 
made to recover further quantities of pigment by making the extract 10 % 
acid with hydrochloric acid. More pigment was thereby precipitated, together 
with picric acid, but the bulk still remained in the mother-liquor and could not 
be utilised. 

The two yields of picrate, together weighing 4*5 g., were very finely ground 
in a mortar, dissolved in 150 cc. methyl alcohol containing 7*5 cc. hydro¬ 
chloric acid and filtered. On addition of about a litre of ether, most of the 
pigment was thrown down in dark red-brown granules with a bronze lustre. 
The mother-liquor not only retained the picric acid, but also some of the pig¬ 
ment, but the latter could not be fully precipitated even by the addition of 
light petroleum. 

The chloride was ground finely, and washed with ether, until the 
washings no longer gave a yellow colour on addition of alkali. The yield of 
crude amorphous glucoside was 3-3 g. 

To obtain the pigment in crystalline form, it was dissolved in a minimum 
quantity of an equal mixture of methyl and ethyl alcohol (about 10 cc.) and 
one-third the volume of 10 % aqueous hydrochloric acid added. On standing 
in a loosely covered vessel, purple rod-shaped crystals of primulin chloride 
separated out either singly or in aggregates. These were filtered off, washed 
with a little cold 10 % hydrochloric acid, sucked as dry as possible and air- 
dried at room temperature. They formed a purplish red pow^der which marked 
paper with a purple streak. 

Part of this yield was recrystallised for analysis, the strongly coloured 
filtrate being used for the preparation of the sugar-free pigment. 

The glvoosidal pigimnt, primulin chloride^ G 

Primulin chloride is very soluble in cold water, giving a deep red solution. 
On dilution it turns a plum colour, and then isomerises, with no precipitation 
of the colour-base. 

The pigment has a maximum solubility in aqueous hydrochloric acid 
between concentrations of 1*0% and 2*0%, but is less soluble as the con¬ 
centration increases. In all concentrations, the pigment is dissolved to a 
greater extent on heating. 

Primulin is very soluble in methyl alcohol, and nearly as much so in ethyl 
alcohol. Both give intense crimson solutions, which, on dilution with more 
alcohol, at once turn mauve, and are then decolorised through isomerisation. 
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Primnlin is insoluble in ethyl acetate; only slightly soluble in acetone when 
neutral, but more so on acidification. 

The chief reactions of primulin chloride are given below. 

Ferric chloride. Plum colour in alcoholic solution, changing at once to a stable orange-red. 
Sodium carbonate. Violet colour in alcohol. Blue in thin layers, red-violet in thick layers. 
Sodium hydroxide. Clear blue. 

Sodium acetate. Plum-coloured solution in water, and in alcohol. A purple colour-base (in¬ 
soluble in benzene) is sometimes precipitated from strong solutions. 

Lead acetate. Blue-violet precipitate. 

Fehling^s solution. Reduced. 

Potassium acetate. Blue precipitate. 

Perchloric acid. Very soluble, no crystals of perchlorate formed. 

Picric acid. Soluble on warming, scarlet-red needles of picrate separate on standing. 

(See Fig. 1.) 

7 % sulphuric acid. Soluble even in the cold, no crystals of sulphate separate. 

On drying in over phosphorus pentoxide at 105^, primulin chloride 

loses all of its water of crystallisation, l)ut quickly regains half of it on standing 
in air. 

On analysis, the following figures were obtained: 


I. 0-2441 g. primulin chloride lost 0 0.375 g. on drying 15-37 % 

II. 0-4850 g. primulin chloride lost 0-0754 g. on drpng 15*60 % 

Calculated for CagHj^Oj^Cl, oHjO 14-55 % 

Calculated for CggHjsOjjCl, o^HaO 15-85 % 


Primulin chloride therefore appears to possess molecules of water of 
crystallisation. 

I. 4-386 mg, primulin chloride (dried) gave 8-390 mg. CO-and 1-91 mg. HgO 
6-189 mg. „ „ „ 1-682 rag. AgCl 

II. 4-784 mg. „ „ „ 9-l(K) mg. CO- and 2-08 mg. IIoO 

5-422 rag. „ „ 1-480 mg. AgCl 


The percentage compositions are therefore: 


By experiment. Sample I 
Sample II 

Calculated for CjaHgjOjaCl (oenin chloride) 


c 

H 

Cl 

52-1 

4-82 

6-75 

51-9 

4-83 

6-75 

52-2 

4-74 

6-74 


The presence of methoxyl groups was demonstrated qualitatively by 
Zeisel’s method. 

The micro-analyses for carbon and hydrogen content of primulin chloride, 
and carbon, hydrogen and methoxyl content of the sugar-free pigment, were 
carried out by Dr Ing. Schoeller, of Berlin-Schmargendorf, and those for 
chlorine by A. Colwell, of this laboratory. 

The colour reactions of primulin and oenin chlorides were compared in a 
range of buffered solutions, and found to be similar. Above ()-8 the 
primulin chloride solutions were slightly more blue. The colours ranged from 
cherry-red at 3*2, through rapidly fading violet-reds between 3*6 and 
6*6, and a fairly stable violet to violet-blue from fi*8 to 8*0, to stable vdolet- 
blues (blue in thin layers) at higher In 10 % sodium hydroxide a very 

unstable blue was obtained. A violet colour-base was precipitated at all p^^ 
values between 3*2 and 6*2. 


49—2 
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Pnmuhdin chlonde, the sugar-free pigmenty 
The crystalline sugar-free pigment, primulidin chloride, was obtained by 
hydrolysis of the glucoside with 20 % hydrochloric acid for 3 or 4 minutes. 
If heated too long, or if alcohol was present (as when the mother liquors 
from the crystallisation of primulin were hydrolysed), the pigment was partly 
amorphous. 

Homogeneous crystals were prepared by dissolving the pure crystalline 
glucoside in hot 20 % hydrochloric acid and heating over a free flame for 
4 minutes. The crystals began to appear after 2 minutes* boiling, and separated 
out almost quantitatively on cooling. Microscopically, they were pale brown 
or straw coloured rods, with blunt ends (see Fig. 2), their size depending upon 
the strength of acid used in the hydrolysis. The crystals were filtered, washed 
with a little cold 20 % hydrochloric acid and dried in air. They formed an 
almost black powder (pure malvidin chloride has a green reflex). The filtrate 
was later examined for the sugar residue. 



Fig. 2. Primulidin chloride. 


Unlike pure malvidin chloride, primulidin chloride resembles oenidin 
chloride in being very difficult to reorystallise. Most attempts only gave 
amorphous forms, but small crystals were finally obtained by dissolving the 
pigment in water, and acidifying carefully until the solution contained 3 % of 
hydrochloric acid. 

Primulidin chloride is slightly soluble in cold water, giving a red-brown 
solution after standing for half an hour. On heating, it is more soluble, but 
soon loses all its colour by isomerisation. The colour-base is precipitated from 
strong solutions. 

The pigment is very soluble in methyl, ethyl and propyl alcohols, giving 
intense crimson solutions which, on dilution, turn purple and then isomerise. 
(Pure malvidin chloride is reprecipitated in small crystals from methyl 
Klcoholic solutions.) 

Jn amyl alcohol the pigment dissolves easily, giving a violet colour if 
neutral and cerise if acid. Like all anthocyanidins, on adding an excess of 
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aqueous alkali, the pigment leaves the alcohol, turns blue, and dissolves in the 
water layer. 

Ethyl acetate dissolves the pigment to a small extent; while acetone does so 
fairly easily, forming a red solution when acid, violet when neutral, and a clear 
blue if made alkaline with sodium bicarbonate. 

Though practically insoluble in either water or concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, the pigment is slightly more soluble in concentrations of acid between 
0*005 % and 1*5 %. Maximum solubility in the cold is found at a concentra¬ 
tion of 0*03 %, while, when hot, 0*3 % acid has the greatest solvent power. 
This pigment therefore resembles malvidin chloride rather than oenidin 
chloride in respect of its solubility in water and aqueous acid. 

The following reactions are given by primulidin chloride. 

Ferric chloride. Purple in alcoholic solution. Very unstable. (Malvidin chloride gives no 
colour reaction.) 

Sodium carbonate. Violet colour and then pure blue. 

Sodium hydroxide. Blue colour, more green than with carbonate. 

Sodium acetate. Red-blue dichroic solution in alcohol, purple in water. 

Potassium acetate. Blue colour, followed by precipitation of a colour base insoluble in benzene. 
Lead acetate. Dark blue precipitate of lead salt. 

Fehling's solution. Vigorously reduced. 

Perchloric acid. Soluble on standing, aggregates of badly formed hair-like crystals of per¬ 
chlorate are formed. 

7 % sulphuric acid. Fairly soluble, especially on heating; almost complete precipitation of fine 
needles on cooling (as for malvidin chloride). 

Picric acid. Soluble on warming, fine red hair-like crystals in clusters separate on cooling. 


The substance did not melt on heating to 300*^. 

On drying in a vacuum at 105° over phosphorus pentoxide, the air-dried 
crystals lose all their water of crystallisation. 

The following values were obtained on analysis: 


I. 0 0742 g. primulidin chloride lost 0*0048 g. on drying 6*47 % 
n. 0-2963 g. primulidin chloride lost 0*0187 g. on drying 6*32 % 
Calculated for CiyHijO-Cl, liHgO 6*87 

4*705 mg. primulidin chloride (dried) gave 9*16 mg. COj and 1*9 rag. HgO 
4*260 mg. „ „ „ 1*577 mg. AgCl 


II. 


3*502 mg. 
4*721 mg. 
5*135 mg. 
3-195 mg. 


3*20 mg. Agi 
9*63 mg. COa and 1*75 mg. HgO 
1*863 mg. AgCl 
3*22 mg. Agl 


The percentage compositions are therefore: 


By experiment. Sample I 
Sample II 

Calculated for C 17 HUO 7 CI (malvidin chloride) 


c 

H 

Cl 

OCH 3 

66-3 

4*28 

9*10 

14*76 

65-6 

4-12 

8*96 

13*40 

66-9 

4-11 

9-68 

10*90 


These figures are in agreement with the dimethyl formula C 17 H 15 O 7 CI, 1 IHgO. 
The low values obtained for the (OCH3) content indicate the presence of traces 
of a lower methylated delphinidin. 

The colour reactions and stability of solutions of primulidin chloride were 
compared with those of oenidin and pure synthetic malvidin chloride in a 
series of buffered solutions. The different amount of contamination in oenidin 
and primulidin was demonstrated by the slight differences in the reactions of 
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Table I. 





Time of 
obser¬ 

Oenidin 

Primulidin 

Mai vi din 


Pu 

vation 

chloride (0) 

chloride (P) 

chloride (M) 

10 % HCl 



Bluish red, stable 

Same as 0 

Same as 0 

i 

3*2 

Initial 

Bluish red, fading 

Colour gone 

>» 

Colour gone 



30 min. 

Very faint pink 

II 

3-6 

Initial 

A little bluer than I, 

Same as 0 

Same as 0 




fading 


Colour gone 



30 min. 

Very faint pink 

Colour gone 

in and IV 

4-4 and 5-0 

Initial 

Same as II, but more 

Same as 0 

Same as 0, a 




intense 


little less 
intense 



30 min. 

Very faint pink 

All colour gone 

All colour gone 

V 

5-6 

Initial 

Plum colour, more 

Same as 0 

Same as 0 




intense 





3J hr. 

Very pale pink 



VI 

6-2 

Initial 

A httlo more violet and 

Even more in¬ 

Same as 0 




more intense than V 

tense than 0 




3J hr. 

Very pale mauve 

Same as 0 

,, 



18 hr. 

Very pale blue 

tf 


VII 

6*8 

Initial 

Much bluer, pure 

Slightly more 

Same as 0 




blue in thm layers 

mauve than 0 




3i hr. 

18 hr. 

Very pale blue 
»» 

Same as 0 

»» 

9f 

99 

VIII 

7-4 

Initial 

Same as VII 

Slightly more 

Same as 0 





mauve than 0 




31 hr. 

Paler and greener 

Same as 0 

9 9 



18 hr. 

Very pale blue 

»» 

99 

IX, X 

80-9-2 

Initial 

Pure blue 

Slightly more 

Same as 0 

and XI 


31 hr. 

18 hr. 

Paler and greener 

Very pale Blue 

intense than 0 
Same as 0 

*♦ 

pf 

pp 

XII 

9-8 

Initial 

Same as XI 

Shghtly more 

Same as 0 





intense than 0 




31 hr. 

Paler and greener 

Same as 0 

Pale green-blue 



18 hr. 

Dirty blue-grey 

Dirtv grey- 
yellow 

Dirty grey- 
yellow 

XIII 

10-4 

Initial 

Slightly greener than XII 

Pure blue as 
for XII 

Same as P 



20 min. 


Green-biuo 



31 hr. 

Paler and greener 

Same as 0 

pp 



18 hr. 

Yellow (blue tinge) 

YeUow 

YeUow 

XIV 

no 

Initial 

Blue, greenish tinge 

Slightly 

Same as P 




greener than 0 




20 min. 

Pale blue 

Pale blue 

Pale green 

YeUow 



31 hr. 

Grey-blue 

Grey-mauve 



18 hr. 

Yellow 

Yellow 

XV 


Initial 

Same as XIV 

Same as XIV 

Same as P 



20 rain. 

Pale blue 

Dirty blue 

Pale green 



31 hr. 

Grey-blue 

Yellow 

Clear yeUowish 



18 hr. 

Yellow 


green 

YeUow 

XVI 


Initial 

Same as XIV 

Same as XIV 

Same as P 



20 min. 

Pale blue 

Dirty blue 

Pale green 



31 hr. 

18 hr. 

Grey-blue 

Yellow 

Yelloir 

»> 

YeUow 

tf 

XVII 


Initial 

Same as XIV 

Same as XIV 

Same as P 



20 min* 

Pale blue 

Grey blue 

Pale green 



f 

Grey-blue 

Brown 

ft 



31 hr. 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow 
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the three chlorides, which are shown in Table I. It will be seen that 
below prinmlidin chloride solution is slightly more mauve and 

more intense than the corresponding solutions of oenidin and malvidin 
chloride. At jOjj 11 both primulidin and malvidin chloride are more mauve than 
oenidin, and at higher these two pigments are destroyed in a shorter period 
of time. The resemblance between, primulidin chloride and malvidin chloride 
appeared to be slightly greater than that between oenidin chloride and mal¬ 
vidin chloride. The buffered solutions were prepared by the addition of the 
increasing amounts of standard 0*2 N sodium hydroxide to the British Drug 
Houses Universal Buffer Solution.” Up to 11-0, the could be calculated 
accurately. 



600 ^^ bOQ^fjL 450 ^/^ 

Wave-length 
Fig. 3. 


The absorption spectra of alcoholic hydrochloric acid solutions of oenidin, 
primulidin and malvidin chlorides were examined in the spectrophotometer, 
and the logarithmic curves were plotted to show the intensity of absorption of 
these three pigments within the visible spectrum. Each showed a band in thf‘ 
green portion, and a further one commencing in the violet and continuing into 
the ultra-violet region. The curves (see Fig. 3) were almost exactly alike, except 
at wave-lengths below 480ju/x where the figures were unreliable, owing to the 
difficulty in taking accurate readings in the \dolet region. The maximum 
absorption in each case was at 660/x/x. The pigment solutions used were of such 
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a strength that the maximum log absorption values were at about 2*0. Owing 
to slight differences in these concentrations the curves obtained are parallel 
but not identical. 

The breakdown of primulidin chloride by oxidation and 
alkaline hydrolysis. 

After oxidation of primulidin chloride with hydrogen peroxide [Karrer and 
Widmer, 1927, 2], syringic acid was isolated from the decomposition products. 
About 0*2 g. of pigment was dissolved in 20 cc. hot water, and 15 cc. of 30 % 
hydrogen peroxide were added. After standing overnight, the brown residue 
’was filtered off from the decolorised solution, which was then extracted 
several times with pure ether, and the ethereal solution washed free from 
peroxide by shaking twice with water. The ether was then evaporated off, and 
the pale brown residue 'was dissolved in a small amomit of hot water, and 
decolorised by boiling with charcoal. On concentration of the solution in a 
vacuum desiccator, colourless needles separated. These were recrystallised 
twice, and identified as syringic acid by their melting point of 105® (uncorr.) 
and grey^green reaction with ferric chloride. The yield was very small. 

A second sample of the pigment was treated for a few minutes with 
boiHng 50 % potassium hydroxide, aerial oxidation being avoided. When 
hydrolysis was complete, the hot solution was poured cautiously into dilute 
sulphuric acid and extracted with ether. After treatment with sodium 
bicarbonate solution, through which carbon dioxide had been passed, it was 
necessary to extract repeatedly with ether to remove phloroglucinol. After 
evaporation of the ether, the pale yellow residue was taken up in water. The 
yield was very small, owing to the small amount of pigment available for the 
experiment, and the ease 'with which phloroglucinol is oxidised during the 
hydrolysis. It was possible, however, to identify it by the red colour obtained 
with a pine sha'ving and strong hydrochloric acid, by its orange-red diazo¬ 
benzene compound, and by the precipitation of a brick-red phloroglucide on 
boiling with rhamnose and 20 % hydrochloric acid. 

On acidification of the aqueous layer, extraction with ether, and evapora¬ 
tion, a pale brown residue was obtained, which appeared from its acid reaction 
and colour with ferric chloride, to be a mixture of gallic and syringic acids. 

The sugar residue. 

The identification of the carbohydrate portion of the primulin molecule was 
carried out by means of qualitative tests and quantitative estimations. 

The “distribution number’’ for primulin chloride was ascertained by dis¬ 
solving 0*005 g. in 25 cc. 5 % hydrochloric acid, and shaking with two suc¬ 
cessive amounts of amyl alcohol (26 cc,). The amount of pigment extracted in 
each case was measured oolorimetrically by comparison with a 8tan4fi'rd made 
from 0*006 g.^of pigment, dissolved in 1 cc. of methyl alcohol and inade up to 
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25 cc. with amyl alcohol. The amyl alcohol was pyridine-free and contained a 
trace of hydrochloric acid prevent isomerisation. 

The mean value obtained for the distribution number of primulin chloride 
was 8 * 6 . This is somewhat below the values usually found for monoglucosides 
(9*8 to 11*0), but is considerably above those for diglucosides, which are all 
below 2 * 0 . (Oenin chloride has a distribution number of 10*4.) 

About 0*1 g. of gluooside was hydrolysed with 10 cc. of 20 % hydrochloric 
acid. After cooling, the sugar-free pigment was filtered off, and a small amount 
of colour which still remained in solution was removed by shaking with amyl 
alcohol. The absence of pentose from the filtrate was shown by a negative 
orcinol test. 

The remaining sugar solution was shaken with ether to remove any amyl 
alcohol remaining and neutralised with lead carbonate. After filtering, the 
excess lead was removed with hydrogen sulphide, and the latter was expelled 
from the filtered solution by heating on a water-bath. 

The osazone w^as prepared from this neutral solution in the usual way. It 
resembled glucosazone in crystal form and in its melting point of 210 ® (uncorr.), 
which did not change after three recrystallisations from methyl alcohol. 

The amount of glucose in the primulin molecule was estimated by de¬ 
termining the proportions of primulidin chloride and reducing sugar produced 
on hydrolysis of the glucoside, 

A weighed quantity of primulin chloride (dried at 105® as before) was 
hydrolysed with 10 cc. of acid and left in the ice-chest until the mother-liquor 
was barely pigmented. The crystalline sugar-free pigment was collected on a 
weighed Pregl glass filter, washed with a small amount of 30 % hydrochloric 
acid, dried in v(WUo at 105® over P 2 O 5 and weighed. 

The filtrate was. extracted with amyl alcohol, shaken with pure ether to 
remove any remaining alcohol, neutralised with sodium hydroxide and made 
up to a definite volume. The reducing sugar present was estimated by Bertrand’s 
method and polarimetrically, 

I. 128*9 mg. primulin chloride (dry) gave 88*8 mg. primulidin chloride (dry) 

128*9 mg. „ „ „ reduced 80*0 rag. copper =89*82 mg. glucose 

II. 84*1 mg. „ „ „ gave 23*7 mg. glucose (26 cc., l~2 dm.. f 0*10®) 

III. 53*9 mg. „ , „ gave 36*6 rag. primulidin chloride (dry) 


The percentage yields are therefore: 

%C„H„0,C1 

%C,H: 

By experiment I 

68-8 

30*9 

II 

— 

28*2 

III 

67*7 

— 

Calculated for CjjHgiOxaCl 

69*4 

34*1 


The low sugar values obtained are due to the breakdown of an appreciable 
amount of glucose during the hydrolysis. 

The analyses for the carbon, hydrogen and chlorine content of primulin 
chloride are also in agreement with the monoglucosidal formula. The polari- 
meter reading is correct for glucose, and not galactose. 
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The colour reactions of primulin, primulidin, oenin, oenidin and malvidin 
chlorides, and of three synthetic malvidin compounds methylated at 3, 5 and 7 
respectively, were compared in buffered solutions of 8. It was found that 
the chlorides of primulin, oenin and 3-0-methylmalvidin gave a similar violet 
colour (violet-blue in thin layers, and red-violet in thick layers). On the other 
hand, primulidin, oenidin and malvidin chlorides gave a similar pure blue, 
5-0-methylmalvidin chloride gave a slightly less green-blue, and the 7-methyl 
compound gave a violet-blue (pure blue in thin layers, and blue-violet in thick 
layers), which was easily distinguishable from the violet colour given by the 
3-substituted compounds. It is therefore reasonable to suppose that the 
glucose molecule in primulin is attached at position 3. 

Summary. 

1. The magenta and dark red flowers of Primula polyanthus contain an 
anthocyanin pigment which has been named primulin. 

2. By extraction of the pigment with dilute hydrochloric acid and purifica¬ 
tion through the picrate, pure crystalline primulin chloride has been prepared, 
and shown to consist of 3-monoglucosidylmalvidin chloride, together with 
traces of a lower methylated compound. 

3. By a comparison of the properties and reactions of the chlorides 
of primulin and oenin and of the sugar-free pigments primulidin, oenidin and 
malvidin, it is shown that, although of nearly the same constitution, primulin 
and oenin are not identical. 

4. Primulin furnishes the same aglucone as the pigments of P. viscosa and 
P. integrifolia, but differs from them in the nature and position of attachment 
of its glucosidal residue. 

My thanks are due to the Hon. Mrs Wheldale Onslow for her help and 
advice, to Prof. R. Robinson for criticisms and suggestions and to Sir F. 6. 
Hopkins for his interest in the work. 

I am also indebted to the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research 
for the grant which has enabled me to complete this investigation. 
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Since the action of insulin began to be investigated, a jiuzzling discrepancy 
between its action on the diabetic and on the normal animal has attracted 
attention. In the diabetic animal it readily renews the store of glycogen in 
the depleted liver; on the other hand, the predominant result of the earlier 
and of much of the later work was to show that, when injected into the 
normal animal, if it measurably affected the glycogen in the liver or the 
muscles, it caused disappearance instead of additional accumulation [cf. Dudley 
and Marrian, 1923; Macleod and McCormick, 1923; Babkin, 1923; Nitzescu 
and Popescu-Inotesti, 1923; Brugsch, 1924; Gigon and Staub, 1923J. There was 
evidence, indeed, that insulin even in the normal animal might initially promote 
an increase of glycogen in the liver of the rabbit [Cori. Cori and Pucher, 1923], 
or of the whole mouse j Bissinger, Lesser and Zipf, 1923], though at a later stage 
of developed hypoglycaemia the glycogen became reduced below the original 
amount. Cori later found that insulin caused diminution of liver-glycogen in 
rabbits, guinea-pigs and mice when the proportion was initially high, but not 
if it was low. There was no room for doubt, however, that the glycogen stores 
of liver and muscles might in some species be seriously depleted by insulin 
with a concurrent great reduction of oxidative metabolism; and the problem 
remained of accounting for the disappearance of circulating glucose under 
such conditions. 

Macleod [1926] and his school have interpreted such results as pointing 
to the conversion of glucose into some substance unrecognisable by the ordinary 
methods of estimating carbohydrates, when insulin acts on the normal animal. 
It was found in this laboratory, however, that when insulin acted under 
uncomplicated conditions on muscle, the glucose disappearing could be fully 
accounted for by glycogen storage and oxidation [Best, Dale, Hoet and Marks, 
1926]. It was accordingly urged that the phenomena seen in the A\diole animal 
were due to complication by another action of insulin, namely, a depression 
of the new formation of carbohydrate, so that oxidative metabolism was 
concentrated on that pre-existing, with consequent depletion of reserves. 


^ Baker Research Institute, Melbourne, 
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Substantially similar views as to this effective transfer of oxidation to carbo¬ 
hydrate had been put forward by Laufberger and by Cori and Cori. 

More recent evidence has suggested yet another factor in the total effect. 
Cori and Cori [1928] have shown that in the rat a suitable dose of insulin 
diminishes the store of glycogen in the liver and increases that in the muscles, 
while a small dose of adrenaline affects the distribution in the other direction, 
causing glycogen to leave the muscles as lactic acid, which the liver rebuilds 
into glycogen. Experiments by Marks and myself, which are being published 
elsewhere, have confirmed this effect of adrenaline on muscle-glycogen and 
brought to light a new discrepancy, since we failed to find enough lactic acid 
to account for the glycogen thus discharged. Since a hypoglycaemic dose of 
insulin provokes accelerated secretion of adrenaline, the bearing of this 
complication on the total effect of an insulin injection had to be considered, 
and gave promise of reconciliation between the rival conceptions above 
mentioned. 

Meanwhile, however, Goldblatt [1929] had published the results of experi¬ 
ments, made chiefly on young, fasting, normal rabbits. He found that in¬ 
jection into such animals of a dose of insulin sufficient to cause a profound 
hypoglycaemia, without convulsions, produced a substantial accumulation of 
glycogen in the liver. The change shown in his experimental records was 
striking, especially in view of the fact that so many workers, under conditions 
but slightly dift'erent, had looked for such an effect and failed to find it, or 
had even observed its direct opposite. It proved to be easy, as I shall show, 
under the conditions of Goldblatt's experiments, to confirm his observation 
with regularity. He has based on it a theory that the action of insulin is 
simply to retard the conversion of liver-glycogen into glucose, with resulting 
accumulation of glycogen and hypoglycaemia. 

Such a theory, attractive in its simplicity, noight have been easy to 
accept at a very early stage of the investigations on insulin. Its acceptance 
to-day would appear to involve the rejection of a large body of evidence 
obtained by other workers, on a number of species and by various methods. 
It seemed desirable to examine further the relation of the fact observed by 
Goldblatt to many which appeared to conflict with it. With this object in 
view I have studied the effects of nonconvulsant doses of insulin in normal 
animals of several speoies. 


Experimental. 

Methods, 

In all experiments convulsions were avoided, the animals being killed 
when preconvulflive flaccidity and inco-ordination had developed. The animals 
were killed either by a blow on the head or, in the case of mice and fowls, by 
decapitation. The thorax and abdomen were quickly opened and blood for sugar 
estimation was taken from the heart. Glucose was determined by the method 
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of Hagedorn and Jensen. The liver was quickly removed, weighed and cut up 
into boiling 60 % potassium hydroxide, allowing 1 cc. per g. tissue. In the 
case of mice the livers were not weighed but directly dropped into tubes 
containing boiling potash and the weights determined by difference. 

In young rabbits it is possible to remove quickly and cleanly the whole 
of the posterior thigh muscles, and such samples were invariably taken for 
muscle-glycogen determinations. The muscle was dropped immediately into 
boiling 60 % KOH. The anterior thigh and posterior leg muscles were removed 
for free glucose estimation, being immediately disintegrated in ice-cold 
absolute alcohol. In fowls a portion of the left pectoralis muscle was removed 
for glycogen estimation and in ferrets the procedure was to strip the leg and 
thigh for such samples. 

Glycogen was determined by Pfliiger’s method, the glucose in the acid 
hydrolysate being estimated by the modified Bertrand method as described 
by Best, Hoet and Marks [1926]. Muscle-sugar was also determined according 
to the method used by these workers. 

Results. 

1. Experiments on young rabbits. 

The experimental conditions were closely similar to those of Goldblatt's 
experiments on insulin alone. In each experiment a batch of healthy young 
rabbits from one litter was taken and kept without food for 24 hours. In 
each case approximately equal numbers were taken for injection with insulin 
and as normal controls respectively. The ages of the litters varied from 
6| to 8 weeks, and the weights of individual rabbits in the whole series from 
400 to 900 g. The average weight of 11 controls was 654 g. and of 11 rabbits 
receiving insulin 620 g. In a certain number of his experiments Goldblatt 
estimated the glycogen in the gastrocnemii of each rabbit as well as that of 
the liver. The number of such estimates on rabbits receiving insulin alone 
was hardly large enough, however, to justify the attribution of much signifi¬ 
cance to the relatively small deficit of muscle-glycogen observed, as compared 
with that in the few controls; and Goldblatt did not, in fact, lay stress upon it. 
I have estimated the glycogen in muscles as well as liver in all experiments 
on rabbits, and, to increase the chance of obtaining representative samples, 
have taken muscles from the whole of the posterior thigh in each case, as 
described under Methods. Table I shows the results on the 22 rabbits, 
estimates of liver-glycogen being available in all cases, and of muscle-glycogen 
in all except one of the controls, in which it was lost by accident. 

There is clear confirmation of the increase of liver-glycogen observed by 
Goldblatt as the effect of insulin; the lowest figure in the insulin group is 
nearly times as great as the highest in the normal group, and the average 
insulin value more than 7 times as great as the normal. The effect on the 
muscle-glycogen is not so uniform. Of the 10 normal values, 2 are so low 
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as to be within the general insulin range, and of the 11 insulin values 4 are 
high enough to be within general range of the normals. If we compare the 
simple averages of the two groups, that of the normal is practically twice as 
high as that of the insulin series. The figure in either case, however, is 
obviously subject to a rather wide range of error. It seemed worth while, 
nevertheless, to calculate for the glycogen from the liver and muscles the 
average total quantities per rabbit in the two groups, even though the figures 
could be regarded as only rough approximations. 

Table I. 


A. Normal controls. 


Rabbit 

Liver 

Liver- 

Muscle- 

Muscle- 

Blood- 

wt. g. 

wt. g. 

glyoogen % 

glycogen % 

sugar % 

sugar % 

476 

13-96 

0-24 

0-19 

0-100 

0-131 

480 

16-08 

0-25 

0-18 

0-099 

0-163 

462 

14-62 

0-60 

0-21 

0-117 

0-150 

464 

17-28 

0-20 

0-30 

0-127 

0-141 

852 

19-33 

0-28 

(Lost) 

0-115 

0-162 

682 

15-18 

0-08 

0-66 

0-103 

0-110 

800 

20-30 

0-12 

0-42 

0-127 

0-106 

690 

20-06 

0-57 

0-08 

0-097 

0-132 

9(H 

23-97 

0-42 

0-12 

0-103 

0-122 

804 

24-41 

0-33 

0-30 

0-124 

0-156 

676 

17-65 

0-22 

0-27 

0-112 

0-138 

Av. 654 

18-43 

0-30 

0-27 

0-111 

0136 


553 

21-73 

B. After insulin 

3-72 

(0-5 unit), 

0-16 

0-094 

0-052 

581 

21-10 

3-66 

0-13 

0-098 

0-015 

407 

16-14 

2-10 

Trace 

0-113 

0-041 

520 

14-63 

3-20 

0-07 

0-098 

0-061 

645 

18-73 

1-20 

0-27 

0-124 

0-001 

716 

20-84 

2-73 

0-24 

0-117 

0-051 

860 

23-25 

2-03 

0-19 

0-112 

0-056 

672 

21-53 

1-90 

0-04 

0-095 

0-072 

521 

15-83 

1-47 

0-08 

0-074 

0-050 

748 

19-98 

1-33 

0-20 

0-115 

0-043 

598 

18-47 

1-00 

0-12 

0-092 

0-057 

Av. 620 

19-28 

2-22 

0-14 

0*103 

0-060 


I The livers were weighed in all cases, but a figure was required for esti¬ 
mating the weight of muscle from the total weight of a rabbit. Best, Hoet 
and Marks found that the muscles of a cat contributed approximately one-half 
of the total weight of the intact animal. Estimates were made on two young 
rabbits by the methods which they used. 

E^f. Two young rabbits were kept fastingior 24 hours, weighed and then 
killed. The skiu, the viscera of the abdomen and thorax and the brain were 
removed and weighed. The difference represented roughly the weight of 
muscles and bones, The stripped carcase was then boiled, and the bones 
were cleaned and weighed. The difference again gave the weight.of the 
muscles. Table4I shows the results. 
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Table IL 


Rabbit wt. (g.) 

809 

797 

Muscles and bones (g.) 

504 

482 

Bones (g.) 

100 

79 

Muscles (g.) 

398 

403 

Wt. of muscles % 

49 

50 


The muscle weight of the young rabbits, like that of the cat, can accordingly 
be taken to be about one-half the total body weight. Applying this factor, 
and the known average weight of the livers, we obtain figures for the average 
totals of liver- and muscle-glycogen in the two series, as shown in Table III. 


Averages 

Table III. 

Normal 

After insulin 

Difference 

Wt. of animal (g.) 

654 

620 

— 

„ muscles (g.) 

327 

310 

— 

„ liver (g.) 

18*43 

19*28 

— 

Liver-glycogen 

0*30 

2*22 

— 

Muscle-glycogen 

0*27 

0*14 

— 

Total liver-glyoogcn (g.) 

0*055 

0*428 

+ 0*373 

„ muscle-glycogen (g.) 

0*882 

0*434 

-0*448 

glycogen (g.) 

0*937 

0-862 

-0*075 


It will be seen that, on this calculation, the total loss of muscle-glycogen 
under insulin is actually slightly greater than the total gain of liver-glycogen. 
As already indicated, the figures for muscle-glycogen are too irregular and 
the method of calculation, involving a large and only approximate factor for 
weight of muscle, too rough to warrant the attribution of any significance to 
this difference. It is, however, justifiable to conclude that the gain of liver- 
glycogen, though much easier to detect with certainty, is not a more im¬ 
portant item in the total change produced than the loss from the muscles. 

Taken by itself, such a result would still be quite compatible with 
Goldblatt^s suggestion as to the mechanism of insulin action. The normal 
level of the blood-glucose being maintained by liberation at an appropriate 
rate from the liver-glycogen, a stoppage of this process would lead the blood- 
sugar to fall, and the hypoglycaemia might in its turn prevent the muscle 
from replenishing the glycogen used in contractile metabolism. On the other 
hand, this combination of effects—the disappearance of glycogen from the 
muscles and its accumulation in the liver—is the direct reverse of that 
described by Cori and Cori as produced by insulin in the rat. Such a contrast 
clearly suggests the desirability of examining the effects in some other species. 

2, Experiments on chickens. 

All the chickens used were from a strain of the Plymouth Rock variety 
bred at the Institute’s Farm Laboratories, Mill Hill, and were of a known and 
uniform age of about 3 months from hatching. The normal well-fed chicken, 
as others have recorded, has an apparent percentage of blood-glucose, as 
determined by reduction, about twice as great as that of the average mammal. 
It is stated that the true percentage of glucose is some 30 mg, lower than 
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this reduction-value, which is partly due to uric acid, ergothioneine and other 
non-carbohydrate reducing substances. I have made no attempt to differ¬ 
entiate, recording the total reduction-values in all cases as glucose. It should 
be noted, however, that if an absolute correction of the amoimt above indicated 
were applicable to the figures for blood-sugar’' after insulin, a condition of 
very severe hypoglycaemia would in many cases be indicated, though no 
pronounced symptoms, and certainly nothing suggesting convulsions, occurred 
as the residt. 

The figures in Table IV, obtained from 3 chickens not deprived of food 
up to the time of killing, give an idea of the range of the '‘blood-sugar” and 
liver-glycogen in such normal birds. 


Table IV. Normally fed chickens. 


“Blood-sugar** % 
0199 
0-200 
0-188 


Liver-glycogen % 
3-64 
2-77 
2-4 


It was found, however, that fasting for 24 hours sufficed to reduce the 
liver-glycogen to a very low proportion, so that in most cases it was below 
the range of trustworthy estimate by Pfliiger’s method, and had to be recorded 
as an immeasured “trace.” Chickens so prepared should accordingly offer an 
experimental material closely comparable to the young rabbits used in 
Goldblatt’s experiments and my own. Birds, as others have observed, being 
very resistant to insulin, it was necessary to give it in relatively enormous 
doses to produce definite hypoglycaemic symptoms, 80 units per bird were 
injected in hourly doses of 20 units each, and the birds were killed when 
distinct symptoms of inco-ordination had appeared after the last dose. 
Table V shows the results on the glycogen content of the liver and muscles 
of these birds. 


Table V. Chickens after 24 hours^ fasting. 

Controls Insulin 

Percentages Percentages 


Blood- 

Liver- 

Muscle- 

Blood- 

Liver- 

Muscle- 

sugar 

glycogen 

glycogen 

sugar 

glyoogen 

glycogen 

0-199 

Trace 

0-60 

0-062 

Trace 

0*61 

0-175 

f» 

0-26 

0-068 

ft 

0-32 

0*200 

if 

(Lost) 

0-084 


0-61 

0-188 

9* 

0-31 

0-062 

tt 

0-86 

0-199 

0-26 

0-43 

0-062 


0-60 

0-199 

0-18 

0-40 

0-068 

o-'b 

0-60 


Av. 

0-88 


Av, 

0-66 


It will be seen that, in complete contrast to the effect on young rabbits, 
there i# here no sign of aocnmulstion of glycogen in the liver as the result of 
the action of msulin. The glycogen of the muscles, on the other hand, shows 
a »nall, but pfii^bly signiffcant increase under the action of insulin. 
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The conditions of absorption from the alimentary canal, as also of new 
formation of carbohydrate in the liver, might of course be different in the 
chicken and the rabbit, when both were subjected to fasting for 24 hours. 
It was, therefore, of interest to study the effects on the glycogen of the liver 
and of the muscles of giving known amounts of glucose by the mouth, with 
and without insulin, to chickens which had previously fasted for 24 hours. 
Several experiments of this kind were carried out, and, since the conditions 
in all were identical, and the results uniform in direction, the latter may 
conveniently be presented together, as in Table VI. It will be seen that 
5 birds were kept fasting as controls, 9 were given glucose alone, in each 
case 3 g. as 20 cc. of a 15 % solution by tube into the crop, and another 9 
the same treatment with glucose and 40 units of insulin hypodermically, 
20 units being given at the same time as the glucose, and another 20 units 
an hour later. Two hours after the administration of the glucose the birds 
were killed for analysis. 


Fasting controls 
Percentages 


Table VI. 

3 g. glucose by mouth 

3 g. glucose by mouth 40 units insulin hypodermically 
Percentages Percentages 


Blood- 

Liver- 

Muscle- 

Blood- 

Liver- 

Muscle- 

Blood- 

Liver- 

Muscle- 

glucose 

glycogen glycogen 

glucose glycogen glycogen 

glucose glycogen glycogen 

0184 

0-18 

0-73 

0-226 

1-95 

0-38 

0-251 

0-08 

0*81 

0199 

Trace 

O-IK) 

0-234 

2-46 

0-52 

0-343 

0-58 

0-78 

0190 

0-22 

0-49 

0-213 

2 28 

0-73 

0-164 

0-29 

i-08 

0-206 

Trace 

0-75 

0-232 

2-12 

1-00 

0-163 

0-55 

1-03 

0-206 

»> 

0-22 

0-232 

2-28 

1-81 

1-90 

0-41 

0-152 

Trace 

(Lost) 

0197^ 


0-62 

0-240 

0-243 

0-40 

0-62 

0-141 

0-102 

2-02 

Trace 

1-01 

0-62 




0-228 

2-70 

0-86 

0-286 

,, 

0-48 




0-282 

1-70 

0-94 

0-127 

Old 

0-85 



Av. 

0-237 

2-02 

0-65 

0-192 


0-83 


The results, as regards the liver-glycogen are perfectly clear. Glucose 
alone by mouth, without extraneous insulin, causes a rapid replenishment of 
the glycogen store of the liver, depleted by fasting. This is accompanied by 
a moderate rise in the average level of the blood-sugar. When insulin is given 
in addition to the glucose, no definite hypoglycaemia occurs, some values 
being above, others below, the normal and the average being practically 
the same as in the controls. Nevertheless, except in one aberrant case, the 
insulin can be said to have prevented, or restricted to very small dimensions, 
the effect which the same dose of glucose by itself produced on the liver- 
giycogen. As usual, the figures for muscle-glycogen are more irregular, and 
the comparison of averages has a consequently less certain validity. They 
appear to indicate that, whereas glucose alone causes no perceptible change 
in the glycogen content of the muscles, insulin in addition to glucose causes 
some increase in the muscle-glycogen, whereas it prevents, as a rule, the 
acctimulation in the liver which glucose alone causes. 

Biocbem. 1930 xxxv 
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Taking these results as they stand, and deferring for the moment any 
discussion of the processes concerned, we may note that the effects of insulin 
in the fowl, whether glucose is also given or not, resemble those described by 
Cori and Cori in the rat, and are in sharp contrast to those observed by 
Goldblatt and by myself in the rabbit. 

3. Experiments on young ferrets. 

These were chosen as being another type of animal, intermediate in size 
between the rabbit and the rat, purely carnivorous, and easily obtainable in 
litters of sufficient size. A few preliminary experiments showed that the liver 
of the ferret retains its glycogen store with great tenacity, from 2 to 4 % 
being present after 24 hours' fast, and that the species has a relatively high 
resistance to insulin, from 12 to 15 units being necessary to produce a 
recognisable hypoglycaemia in a young ferret. Even with such doses the only 
symptoms were muscular weakness and inco-ordination; no convulsions were 
seen. 

Six young ferrets of the same litter, 7^ weeks old, were taken for an 
experiment. All were kept fasting for 24 hours. Three were then set aside as 
controls, and each of the other 3 received 12 units of insulin hypodermically. 
Three hours later all the treated animals were visibly flaccid and their move¬ 
ments inco-ordinate. All 6 were killed, and determinations made of blood- 
sugar, liver-glycogen and muscle-glycogen. The results are shown in Table VII. 


Table VII, 

Controls Aftor insulin 

Percentages Percentages 


Blood- 

Lirer- 

Muscle- 

Blood- 

Liver- 

Muscle- 

sugar 

glycogen 

glycogen 

sugar 

glycogen 

glycogen 

0-102 

24 

0-23 

0-062 

2-4 

0-42 

0-092 

3-8 

0-31 

0-052 

1-9 

0-45 

0*092 

2-8 

0*25 

0-068 

3-9 

0-48 

0-095 

3*0 

0-26 

0-064 

2*7 

0*46 


It will be seen that the insulin has produced a definite, though not extreme, 
The liver-glycogen shows no significant change. The increase 
of muscle-glycogen, on the other hand, is consistent, and of significant 
dimensions. 


4. Experiments on mice. 

The effect of insulin on the distribution of glycogen between the liver and 
the muscles of the rat had been very thoroughly studied by Cori and Cori, 
and it seemed unnecessary to make further experiments on this animal. In 
mice, on the other hand, the early experiments of Dudley and Marrian, which 
first dJ?ew attention to the unexpected disappearance of glycogen under Insulin 
action, were few in number. Lesser and his colleagues used a method which 
did not diffeijsatis^te b^ween liver and muscles. Further experiments on 
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mice seemed, therefore, desirable and, in particular, it seemed important to 
discover whether insulin in any dose, in any relation to food, and at any stage 
of its action, could be shown to promote such storage of glycogen in the liver 
of the mouse as it does in that of the young rabbit. Under no conditions, 
however, has it been possible to demonstrate such an effect, even as a 
preliminary phase of the action. In some cases the muscle-glycogen was 
CvStimated by removing the viscera, the head and the skin, and working up 
the muscles and bones of the stripped carcase together. 

Exp. Ten mice weighing 16 to 20 g, were kept without food for 12 hours. 
Five were used as controls and each of the other five received 0*05 unit of 
insulin subcutaneously. The mice were kept at the laboratory temperature, 
so that the effect of insulin was protracted. The first of the insulin mice 
showed symptoms of weakness after 70 minutes and'was killed, with one of 
the controls. Thereafter as each injected mouse showed such symptoms, and 
before any sign of convulsions appeared, it was killed, together with a control 
mouse. In each case the liver was removed, and dropped into hot potash, and 
the carcase similarly treated. The 5 control livers were worked up together, 
and similarly the 5 insuUn livers. Separate estimates were made of the 
carcase-glycogen and of the sugar in the blood taken from each animal at 
killing. The last mouse was killed about 90 minutes after the insulin was 
given. The results are shown in Table VIII. 

Table VIIL 



Controls 



After insulin 



Percentages 



Percentages 



Liver- 



Liver- 


Blood- 

glycogen 

Carcase- 

Blood- 

glycogen 

Carcase- 

sugar 

(Av.) 

glycogen 

sugar 

(Av.) 

glycogen 

0168 


0*10 

(Lost) 


012 

0131 


022 

0*041 


0*08 

{I.i08t) 

21 

0*15 

0*026 

None 

0*08 

0*113 


0*08 

0*024 


0*07 

0*140 


0*12 

0*034 


0*07 

0*138 


0*15 

0*031 


0*08 


Though the minute “glycogen” precipitate from the combined 5 insulin 
livers was duly collected and hydrolysed, it did not yield a titratable amount 
of glucose. The carcase-glycogen shows a probably significant reduction, but 
has not approached exhaustion. 

Exp. Twenty mice were kept without food for 12 hours. Ten were kept 
as controls and each of the other 10 received 0*02 unit of insulin. All the mice 
were then placed in a thermostat at 37°, at which temperature the smaller 
dose of insulin caused symptoms of hypoglycaemia in 15 to 25 minutes. The 
insulin mice were, as before, killed as they reached the stage of preconvulsive 
symptoms, and the controls alternately with them. The blood samples and 
the Uvers of each group were pooled for analysis, so that the figures obtained 
and shown in Table IX are average percentages. 


50—2 
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Table IX. 

Controls Aft-er insulin 

^-A-^ -A- 

Blood-sugar Liver-glycogen Blood-sugar Liver-glyoogen 

0139 Ml 0 034 0 003 

Again th^ liver is practically emptied of glycogen. Several larger series 
of mice were then taken, which had been feeding up to the time of starting 
the observation or, in one series, imtil 2 hours before that time. In each 
series 6 were taken as controls, and the remainder received 0*05 unit of insulin. 
All were kept at room temperature, the insulin mice being killed in batches of 
five at intervals varying from 5 minutes up to 1 hour after the injections. The 
glycogen percentage was estimated on the pooled livers of each such sample 
of 5 mice. The results are given in Table X. 

Table X. Liver^glycogen p&rcentages. 

No. of ,- 

mice Controls 5 mins 
15 L67 ~ 

15 2-54 2*34 

20 207 203 

In these well-fed mice, also, there is no suggestion of increased storage of 
liver-glycogen at any stage. Five minutes after the injection, with the dose 
only partly absorbed, the liver-glycogen is not certainly diminished, but shows 
no sign of increase; in 10 minutes the decrease is becoming obvious; after an 
hour there is practically no glycogen left. 

A further similar series of measurements was made on 20 mice which had 
been kept without food for 16 hours. After 15 had each received 0*02 unit of 
insulin, they were kept in the thermostat at 37° and killed in batches up to 
25 minutes from the time of injection. Table XI shows the percentages of 
liver-glycogen. 

Table XI. 

Controls 5 mins. 10 mins. 25 mins. 

Livor-glyoogen % 0-30 0-13 0 16 0 001 

Again, the first perceptible effect of insulin is a diminution of the liver- 
glycogen, exhaustion being practically complete in 25 minutes under these 
conditions. These experiments are typical of a number of others in which the 
effect of insulin was tested on mice fully fed, or fasting for different periods, 
and killed for examination at varying intervals after the injection, from 
5 minutes onwards. On a total of 310 mice, in no case was any increase of 
liver-glycogen detected, but always a decrease when a significant change had 
occurred. 

Bissinger, Lesser and Zipf made their observations on mice which, after 
fastiiig for 18 hours, were given insulin with 60 mg. glucose. Under those 
conditions they observed an initial increase in the glycogen of the whole 
mouse, occurring at an earlier period than in similar mice receiving glucose 


Time after injection of insulin 


10 mins. 

15 mins. 

1 hr. 

— 

0-91 

Trace 

_ 

— 

001 

1-56 

_ 

Trace 
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alone. It seemed desirable to attempt to repeat this observation, and to 
estimate the glycogen separately in the liver and in the stripped carcase, 
consisting chiefly of muscle. 

Exf. Eight mice were accordingly kept without food for 18 hours, after which 
80 mg. of glucose were injected into each mouse, and 0-04 unit of insulin into 
each of four, the others being kept as controls. After 30 minutes all were 
killed and worked up in the usual mannet, the livers in each group being 
pooled, and the carcases examined separately. Table XII shows the result. 


Table XII. 



Controls 



After insulin 



Percentages 



Percentages 



Liver- 



Liver- 


Blood- 

glycogen 

Carcase- 

Blood- 

glvcogen 

Carcase- 

fluj^ar 

(Av.) 

glycogen 

sugar 

(Av.) 

glycogen 

0104 


0009 

0 103 


Oil 

0160 

015 

0091 

O'170 

0-08 

013 

O'106 


0 055 

0160 


Oil 

— 


0 051 

0101 


Oil 


Av. 

0074 


Av 

. 012 


It will be seen that in this series the supply of glucose by injection has 
been adequate to prevent, in every case, a fall of the blood-sugar in the mice 
receiving insulin below the range observed in the controls. The muscles under 
these conditions show a gain of glycogen, small indeed, but with such regu¬ 
larity that it is probably significant. In the pooled livers, on the other hand, 
in spite of the maintained blood-sugar, the glycogen has fallen to a value 
corresponding to an average content of about one-half that in the controls, 
although the latter is itself already remarkably low. 

Experiments on young rabbits ivith adrenaline. 

In certain of his experiments on” rabbits Goldblatt gave insulin and 
adrenaline. He evidently assumed that adrenaline by itself would lessen the 
glycogen in the liver, and that storage under the combined action, such as he 
observed, furnished evidence of the prepotency of insulin, keeping glycogen 
in the liver in spit-e of the stimulus of adrenaline to its discharge. 

Earlier evidence had, indeed, given us clear warrant for the assumption 
that the action of adrenaline with regard to liver-glycogen is simply to promote 
its discharge as glucose, whether in the rabbit or other species. There was a 
body of evidence in favour of its promoting, under suitable conditions, a new 
formation of carbohydrate in the liver, as well as discharge of what was 
already stored; so that the balance of affect, whether gain or loss of glycogen, 
might differ according to the depleted or loaded state of the cells when the 
adrmaline was given. 

Goldblatt’s results with insulin on rabbits, however, which my own have 
closely confirmed, were so unUke those obtained on other species, either by 
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myself or by other observers, as by Cori and Cori on rats, that it seemed 
desirable to make a few direct observations on the effects of adrenaline on 
the glycogen distribution in young rabbits, under the conditions of Goldblatt^s 
and my own experiments with insulin. 

Exf, Four young rabbits of the same litter, 8^ weeks old, were kept 
without food for 24 hours. Two were kept as controls, and the other two each 
received 0*75 mg. of adrenaline, given as three hypodermic injections of 
0*25 mg. each at intervals of 20 minutes. Two hours after the first injection 
the animals were killed, and the liver and samples of the musculature worked 
up as usual. Table XIII shows that the well-marked hyperglycaemia was 
accompanied by loss of glycogen from the liver, and also, though in smaller 
degree, from the muscles. 

Table XIII. 

Controls After adrenaline 


Wt. of 
rabbit 


Percentages 

.K 


Wt. of 
rabbit 


Percentages 

- . 


f 

Liver- 

Muscle- 

Blood- 

t 

Liver- 

Muscle- 

Blood- 

g- 

glycogen 

glycogen 

glucose 

g- 

glycogen 

glycogen 

glucose 

1066 

0*36 

021 

0162 

1058 

0*03 

Oil 

0268 

1061 

0-51 

013 

0148 

1021 

0*02 

006 

0'320 


Rabbits treated with such a relatively large dose of adrenaline are, of 
course, losing carbohydrate from the system through glycosuria. In Cori and 
Cori’s experiments on rats, the doses of adrenaline which caused increase of 
liver-glycogen were such as produced no conspicuous hyperglycaemia. An 
attempt was made to produce similar conditions in young rabbits. 

Exp, Two series were taken, 8 from 1 litter and 6 from another, 4 and 3 
being kept as controls. The treatment of the others was exactly the same as 
in the former experiment, with the exception that the 4 larger rabbits of the 
first series received 0*15 to 0*17 mg. adrenaline each, and the 3 smaller ones 
of the second series received 0*1 mg. each. Table XIV shows the combined 


Wt. of 
rabbit 


Controls 

Percentages 

A 


Table XIV. 

Wt. of 
rabbit 

After adrenaline 
Percentages 

Adrenaline 

dose 

Liver- 

Muscle- 

Blood- 

f 

Liver- 

Muscle- 

Blood- 

g- 

glycogen glycogcsn 

glucose 

g. glycogen 

glycogen 

glucose 

nag- 

1020 

0-46 

— 

0*136 

1015 

1*87 

,— 

0*168 

0'17 

686 

0*46 

0*56 

0*141 

164 

0*92 

0*36 

0216 

0*16 

576 

0-46 

0-44 

0*145 

798(1) 

0*46 

0*22 

0262 

0*16 

722 

(Lopt) 

0*40 

0*138 

886 

1*60 

0*19 

0*165 

0*17 

600 

010 

0-46 

0*148 

492 

1*94 

0*16 

0*163 

0*10 

535 

0-13 

0-40 

0*120 

609 (2) 

0*61 

0*20 

0*148 

0*10 

496 

010 

0*34 

— • 

668 

1*4<) 

013 

0*163 

0*10 


Av. 0,28 0*43 Av. 126 021 

It will be seen that in every case except one, which is marked (1) in the 
table, the liver-glycogen is definitely higher than in any of the controls. In 
this instance it will be seen that the blood-glucose is raised to the level of a 
definite hyperglycaemia, only slightly below the range of those in Table XII. 
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In another instance, marked (2) in the table, the increase of liver-glycogen is 
relatively small in relation to the highest value of all the controls, but it is 
still some 5 or 6 times as abundant as in the controls of its own small group. 
In this case the blood-sugar is hardly above the normal range, and imperfect 
absorption of the injected adrenaline may, perhaps, be suspected. Even when 
these cases are included, the average liver-glycogen content of the 7 rabbits 
treated with adrenaline is 4 or' 5 times as great as that in 6 available 
controls. The increase is almost as striking as that recorded by Goldblatt, 
and by myself, with insulin. The muscle-glycogen in the treated rabbits is 
again reduced to about one-half that in the controls. 

Discussion. 

If we look at the results here recorded as a whole, it is obvious that they 
cannot easily be interpreted on Goldblatt’s supposition that inhibition of the 
discharge of glycogen from the liver is the primary and essential effect of 
insulin, to which all others are secondary. They show that the effect on which 
he based this suggestion, namely the increase of glycogen in the liver of the 
young rabbit, is an unusual rather than a constant and typical effect of insulin 
on the normal ajiimal. In none of the other species here under experiment 
have I succeeded in detecting it at all: in the mouse, in which the most 
systematic effort was made to discover it as a temporary phase, I failed, even 
w’hen sufficient glucose was given to prevent a fall of blood-sugar. 

A comparison of the results of Tables I and XIV might suggest another 
possibility. Results immediately similar to those in Table XIV were obtained 
by the Coris in young rats also, wdth small doses of adrenaline; but in rats 
and in the species other than rabbits here examined insulin has been shown 
to produce a shift of the glycogen balance in the other direction, the muscles 
gaining and the liver losing glycogen. Is it possible, then, that the glycogen 
changes seen in the rabbit are due not to insulin at all, but to adrenaline 
secondarily secreted in response to it? There are many facts which forbid 
the assumption of so complete a paradox. Adrenaline, given in such a dose 
that we can safely regard it as acting in substantial excess, causes not storage 
but discharge of glycogen from the liver (cf. Table XIII). In an animal 
without a pancreas, and therefore without insulin, glycogen disappears from 
the liver, to be stored again when insulin is given. 

These anomalies and apparent contradictions are familiar to anyone who 
has followed the investigations which, during the past 8 years, have been 
stimulated by the discovery of insulin. With the evidence before us of the 
readiness with which secretion of insulin is provoked by a rise and adrenaline 
by a fall of the blood-sugar, we may well hesitate before too confidently 
attributing the effects on glycogen distribution, following the injection of 
either of these hormones into a normal animal of any species, to the uncom¬ 
plicated action of the one injected. To obtain a safe basis, however, for even 
a speculative estimate of the respective parts played by the two hormones 
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in the production of any particular result, we must turn to the evidence 
provided by experiments of a kind enabling the action of each to be studied 
in isolation. For the effects on muscle-glycogen such evidence is relatively 
complete, and simple in its significance. Insulin by itself causes increase of 
the muscle-glycogen at the expense of circulating glucose [Best, Dale, Hoet 
and Marks, 1926]. Adrenaline by itself, as suggested by experiments of Cori 
and Cori on rats, and confirmed in experiments on the eviscerated spinal cat 
by Marks and myself, which are being separately published, causes discharge 
of glycogen from the muscle, but not as glucose. Accordingly, when injection 
of insulin causes hypoglycaemia accompanied by increase of muscle-glycogen, 
we may reasonably conclude that insulin itself is the predominant agent; 
when insulin hypoglycaemia, in the absence of convulsions, is accompanied 
by loss of muscle-glycogen, as in the young rabbit, we may reasonably suspect 
that secretion of adrenaline has caused glycogen to be discharged from the 
muscles faster than it is stored under the action of insulin. 

The evidence as to the action of insulin and of adrenaline separately on 
the liver is not so easy to interpret. The restoration of glycogen to the diabetic 
liver by insulin naturally aroused the expectation that such an effect would 
be demonstrable on the isolated liver with artificial perfusion. With insulin 
alone attempts to detect this action have imiformly failed. It may properly 
be suggested that the maintenance of a physiological condition imder artificial 
perfusion is peculiarly difficult in the case of the liver cells. This, however, 
will hardly account for the fact that a slow increase in the glycogen of a 
perfused liver may be retarded or converted into a decrease, but never 
accelerated, by addition of insulin to the blood [Bodo and Marks, 1928], On 
the other hand, it is a matter of common experience that adrenaline accelerates 
the discharge of glycogen as glucose from a perfused liver. If the facts are 
valid, they seem to lead to the difficult conclusion that both insulin and 
adrenaline cause disappearance of glycogen from the liver, and that neither 
promotes its storage. There are, however, certain observations on record 
which, though they need critical repetition and extension, are at least sug¬ 
gestive. 

V. Issekutz [1924, 1927] detected no direct action of insulin alone on the 
ipate of breakdown of glycogen into sugar in the perfused livers of frogs and 
rabbits. Certain of his experiments, however, suggest an antagonism of 
insulin to the mobilising effect of adrenaline on liver-glycogen, and some even 
f appear to show that, when insulin alone has failed to affect the output of 
glucose, r^enaline in addition may retard it. Cori and Cori have interpreted 
the storage of glycogen in the liver of the normal rat, following the injection 
of small doios of adrenaline, with concurrent loss from the muscles, as due 
to passage igf lactic acid from the muscles, and its resjmthesis to glycogen in 
the liver; t^t it is at least open to doubt whether this gain by the liver would 
occur in the absence of the pancreas. We are entitled, then, to oon8i4er the 
possibility that, when either insulin or adrenaline acts alone, or in great 
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excess, it causes a diminution of liver-glycogen—either by increasing the rate 
of discharge in relation to that of new formation, as we can reasonably assume 
in the case of adrenaline, or by depressing the rate of new formation in relation 
to that of discharge, which is compatible with what is known of the action 
of insulin—but that some kind of balanced action of both is needed for the 
normal storage of glycogen in the liver. Such a view would certainly meet 
the case of the diabetic animal, where the liver, emj)tied of its glycogen, in 
spite of extravagant gluconeogenesis, under the unbalanced action of adre¬ 
naline^, regains its normal store and rate of production when insulin is given 
in the dosage needed to restoi-e the balance. In the normal young rabbit, 
again, we have found reason, from the effect of an insulin injection on the 
muscle-glycogen, to suspect that the action of insulin itself is complicated, 
to a greater extent than in other animals, by that of adrenaline secreted in 
response to it; and it is in this species alone, of those here examined, that 
storage of liver-glycogen has been found to follow injection of insulin. It 
may be doubted whether the w^hole of an effect following the injection of 
insulin into any normal animal can safely be attributed to insulin alone; but 
the storage of glycogen in the rabbit^s liver seems to be more clearly under 
suspicion of secondary complication than most. The possibility that yet other 
hormones than adrenaline may play a part in effects following an injection 
of insulin must be kept in view, but there are no experimental data for its 
discussion. 

Summary. 

1. The accumulation of glycogen in the liver of the young, fasting rabbit 
as the result of injecting insulin, described by Goldblatt, is confirmed. 

. 2. Under such conditions the musculature loses at least as much glycogen 
as the liver gains. 

3. Similar effects have not been observed in other species. Insulin causes 
no deposition of glycogen in the liver of the fasting chicken, but prevents its 
deposition there as the result of giving glucose, while causing its deposition 
in the muscles. In the ferret it causes formation of glycogen in the muscles 
and has little effect on that in the liver. In the mouse it causes rapid discharge 
of glycogen from the liver; when glucose is also given, glycogen is deposited 
in the muscles, but still disappears from the liver. 

4. Injections of adrenaline too small to cause glycosuria produce, in the 
young, fasting rabbit, a change in glycogen distribution closely similar to that 
following injections of insulin. 

6. It is argued that the effects of insulin on the normal animal are com¬ 
plicated by effects of adrenaline secreted in response to its action, especially 
in the rabbit. 

It is a pleasure to express my gratitude to Dr Dale for his constant interest 
and criticism during the investigation. 

^ The term “adrenaline” is xised for convenience, to include also possible similar actions by 
sympathetic nerves to the liver. 
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LXXXVIII. THE COMPARATIVE RATES OF AB¬ 
SORPTION OF SUGARS FROM THE 
HUMAN INTESTINE. 

By EGBERT ALEXANDER McCANCEi and KATE MADDERS. 

From the Biochemical Laboratory, King's College Hospital, London, S.E, 5. 

{Received May 5th, 1930.) 

Hoppe-Seyler [1881] and Heidenhein [1894] first drew attention to the fact 
that simple physical laws could not explain the absorptive phenomena in the 
intestine. Hober [1899] compared the rates of absorption of several sugars 
and salts and found that dogs absorbed galactose slightly faster than glucose. 
HiMon [1900] compared the rates of absorption of glucose, fructose, galactose 
and arabinose from a loop of rabbit’s gut. He found that from a 25 % solution 
arabinose was absorbed most quickly and then in order galactose, glucose 
and fructose. From isotonic solutions glucose was absorbed most rapidly. 
Working with ‘'Vella” fistulae on a series of four dogs Nagano [1902] found 
that the monoses showed characteristic relative rates of absorption. Galactose 
was most rapidly absorbed and then in order glucose, fructose, mannose, 
xylose and arabinose. Solutions over 10% were not used. Hewitt [1924] 
compared the rates of absorption of dilute solutions of glucose, fructose and 
galactose from loops of gut. In rabbits no very conclusive results were ob¬ 
tained, but in cats glucose was absorbed much more rapidly than fructose, 
while galactose occupied an intermediate position. All were absorbed at equal 
rates after killing the intestiiml mucosa by hot liquids or sodium fluoride. 
Cori [1925], using standard rats, administered by stomach-tube a strong 
solution of the sugar to be tested and subsequently killed the animals after 
varying intervals, and the sugar still left in the whole of the alimentary tract 
was estimated. This method was an improvement on the older ones in that 
intact animals could be employed. Large numbers of rats moreover could be 
used and the results averaged. Cori placed the sugars in the same order as 
Nagano and found their relative rates (glucose 100) to be: galactose 110, 
glucose 100, fructose 43, mannose 19, xylose 15, and arabinose 9. Macleod 
[1929] has recently criticised one or two points in Cori’s technique, and Magee 
and Macleod [1929] have determined the rates of diffusion of sugars through 
isolated oxygenated loops of rabbits’ intestine. No more definite conclusions 
were drawn than that hexoses were absorbed more rapidly than pentoses. 


^ Working with a part-time grant from the Medical Research Council. 
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Clearly none of the methods so far described is applicable to man, but we 
have devised a method by which the rates of absorption of rhamnose, arabinose 
and xylose have been compared. These three sugars are all excreted readily 
by the kidney and are only comparatively slowly destroyed in the tissues. 
We have therefore compared the rate and amount of each sugar excreted 
(a) when injected intravenously, (6) when taken by the mouth. 

The sugars used were naturally occurring ones and were obtained from 
The British Drug Houses, Ltd. The xylose and arabinose each contained 0*2 % 
ash and 0*2 % moisture and were at least 98 % pure. The rhamnose contained 
0‘3 % ash and 16*8 % moisture which was allowed for in making the weighings. 
Dried, it melted at 121-125°. The estimations were all carried out by McCance’s 
methods [1926, 1929]. Three normal adult men have been the subjects, 
H. age 23, wt. 64*5 kg.; H.L.S. age 25, wt. 57*2 kg.; R.A.M. age 30, wt. 66 kg. 
The procedure on each has been identical. 



Fig. 1. Each point is plotted in the centre of the period during which that particular 
specimen of urine was secreted. It indicates in mg. per min. and cc. per min. the 
average rate of excretion of arabinose or water over that period of time. 

Experimental. 

The effect of diuresis upon excretion. 

Our experiments early established the fact that a moderate diuresis made 
little or no difference to the rate or amoimt of the sugar excreted. Fig. 1 
illustratp this by comparing the rates of excretion of water and arabinose by 
subject H. The pentose was injected. Assuming the pentoses to be non- 
threshold bodies and that they are filtered pff in the glomeruli we take this 
to mean that a diuresis of this degree does not involve the opening up of fresh 
glomer^o-^ibular units to the circulating blood, but mersly re-absorption of 
less vater ‘in the tubules [Eehberg, 1926]. Sometimes with small fre<juent 
samples of urine we have observed an increased output of sugar to acQcnupany 
a small inoxea^ in urinary volume. This we have only observed when the 
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rate of excretion was falling, and we regard it as being technical in origin. 
It is not always easy to empty the bladder completely at short intervals and 
a small amount of urine left behind would be voided with the next specimen 
and explain the experimental finding. 

Injection experiments^ 

5 g. of the sugar to be tested were dissolved in 15 cc. of distilled water 
and sterilised at 100®. The whole of this solution was then injected slowly into 
the antecubital vein, the time taken for the actual injection being 4 mins. 
Zero time for the experiment was taken to be 2 mins, after the injection had 
begun. No tourniquet was applied. The bladder was emptied just before the 



injection and again every 15 mins, for 1| hours: later at extending intervals 
up to 7 or 8 hours when the experiment terminated. These experiments always 
began at about 10 a.m, and the subject had had a light breakfast. Small 
amounts of wat-er were drunk at intervals. A moderate lunch of cheese and 
bread was taken about 1.30 p.m. at which water only was drunk. Fig. 2 
(upper half) shows the detailed results from one subject (R.A.M.). The excre¬ 
tion curves of rhamnose and arabinose are almost identical. The rate is slower 
and the amount of xylose excreted less than that of the other two, but the 
shape of the curve is the same. In the case of subject H. the excretion curves 
of all three sugars were superimposable and are reproduced in Fig. 3. Differ¬ 
ences in the rate and amounts of excretion (as in the case of xylose above) 
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are presumably due to differences in the rate of utilisation by the tissues 
(see later). 

There is no evidence that pentoses are stored as such in the animal body, 
and therefore these injected sugars can only be destroyed or excreted. The 
amount destroyed (or used) in any experiment can therefore be found by 
deducting the total amount excreted from the amount injected, i,e. 6 g. 

Ingestion experiments. 

Each subject took 5 g. of sugar by mouth and the excretion was again 
followed as before. After an overnight fast the subject emptied his bladder 
and drank 100 cc. water in which the sugar was dissolved. Urine was collected 
at the end of the first half hour and then for 1| hours at 15 minute intervals. 
Thereafter collections were made at longer intervals up to 7 or 8 hours. 
Small amounts of water were taken from time to time. Fig. 2 (lower half) 
shows the actual results obtained from one subject (R.A.M.). These curves 
should be compared with those obtained from the same subject after the 
sugars had been injected. The initial delay in excretion shown by all three 
sugars is not due to the temporary delay of the solution in the stomach as 
will be apparent later. It should be noted that, whereas xylose is here excreted 
in greater amount than either of the others, less was excreted on injection. 



Subject H, 6 g. injected intravenously. 

Fig. 3. 

Rhamnose is very pooyjjr excreted when taken by the mouth, though 
readily after injection, which confirms injection experiments of Voit [1897]. 
On the other hand the relative amounts of these three sugars excreted by 
our suh|ects do not correspond to those of Von Jaksch [1899]. 

From these curves we obtain for each sugar the total amount excreted 
after ingestidn. From the injection experimentsi we have obtained the charac¬ 
teristic ratio for each sugar. By applying it we obtain the 

amount u^ed in these ingestion experiments. The amomt used + the amount 
excreted *= the amount absorbed. In this way we can calculate the amount 
of each sugar which has reached the tissues in the time of the experiment. 
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Results. 

By applying this method we have obtained the following results which 
may be put into tabular form. 


Table I. 


Injection experimmls. 



Total amount excreted 
after injection of 6 g. 

_A_ - 

Total amount used 

Ratio 

sugar used 
sugar excreted 


r 

Rham¬ 

Arabi¬ 


Rham¬ 

Arabi¬ 

-\ 

Rham¬ 

Arabi¬ 

—\ 

Subject 

nose 

nose 

Xylose 

nose 

nose 

Xylose 

nose 

nose 

Xylose 

R.A.M. 

2-8 

2-65 

2-1 

2-2 

2-36 

2-9 

0-79 

0-9 

1-38 

H.L.S. 

2-3 

21 

2*3 

2-7 

2-3 

2-7 

1-17 

0-79 

M7 

H. 

2-3 

2-2 

22 

2-7 

2-8 

2-8 

117 

1-27 

1-27 

Average 

2-5 

2-5 

2-2 

2-5 

25 

2-8 

1-0 

1-0 

1-27 


Ingestion experiments. 



Total excreted 


Total used 


Amount absorbed 

_ 


( - 


- 

r 





-^ 


Rham- 

Arabi- 


Rham- 

Arabi- 


Rham- 

Arabi- 



nose 

nose 

Xylose 

nose 

nose 

Xylose 

nose 

nose 

Xylo.se 

R.A.M. 

0*62 

1-6 

1-8 

0-49 

1-4 

2*5 

M 

3-0 

4-3 

H.L.S. 

0-40 

1-2 

1-65 

0-47 

0-95 

1-9 

0-87 

2-15 

3-55 

H._ 

0-82 

1-5 

2-2 

0-96 

1-9 

2-8 

1-78 

3-4 

5-0 

Average 

0-(K) 

1-4 

1-9 

0-6 

1-4 

2-4 

1-2 

2-8 

4-3 


The consistency of these results is very satisfactory. It will be noted that 
subject H. absorbed more of all the sugars than the others and H.L.S. less. 
R.A.M. absorbed intermediate amounts of each sugar. If the rate of ab¬ 
sorption of rhamnose is taken to be 1 the comparative rates become rhamnose: 
arabinose : xylose, 1 : 2-33 : 3*6. We may note in passing that the very small 
amounts of rhamnose absorbed explain the high coefficients of utilisation 
found by many of the pioneers on this subject [Lindeman and May, 1896], 


Experiments with rats. 

We decided to repeat some of Cori’s experiments on xylose and arabinose 
and extend them to rhamnose. The rats used were obtained from Vitamins, 
Ltd. and were all adult males of an inbred strain weighing between 230 and 
300 g. each. Four rats were used for each sugar in two lots of two each and 
the procedure was as follows. 2 g. sugar were dissolved in a small quantity 
of distilled water and the volume was made up to 5 cc. 3| ins. of a No. 3 
flexible rubber catheter was attached to the nozzle of a 2 cc. ‘'Record 
syringe and the whole was filled with sugar solution up to the 2 cc. mark. 
A rat was then lightly anaesthetised with ether, the catheter passed quickly 
into the stomach and 2 cc, discharged from the syringe. In this way each rat 
received 0*8 g. After 3 hours the rats w’^ere killed by coal gas and the whole 
alimentary canal was at once dissected out and placed in a beaker, covered with 
a little water and boiled. The intestines were then cut up into small fragments 
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with scissors and extracted repeatedly with boiling water. The washings were 
made up to 200 cc. and the sugar was estimated. The amount so found de¬ 
ducted from 0*8 g, gives the amount absorbed. 

Note, Both Cori and Macleod have considered the possibility that the 
intestinal flora may utilise the sugars sufiiciently fast to invalidate this method 
of obtaining the amount of sugar absorbed. Cori’s controls show that the 
bacterial action is negligible. 


Table II. 


Comparative rates 
rhamnose = 1 




Amount absorbed (g.) 


Average 

^ 

Man 

Sugar 

r 


- 


ig) 

Rats 

Rhamnose 

0*04 

0-20 

007 

015 

012 

1 

1 

Arabinose 

0*23 

0-30 

0-23 

0-25 

0-25 

21 

2*33 

Xylose 

0*46 

0-47 

0-44 

0-40 

0*44 

3*67 

3-6 


The relative rates in man have been added to the table for comparison 
and it is unnecessary to emphasise the agreement. The relative rates of 
absorption of arabinose and xylose found by Cori, when reduced to our scale 
become 2*1 : 3-5, results almost identical with our own. 

There can be little doubt that the epithelium of the human intestine reacts 
to sugars in the same way as that of the rat. The relative rates of absorption 
of rhamnose, arabinose and xylose have been shown experimentally to be 
the same in both. We may assume with considerable confidence that the 
comparative rates of absorption of glucose, galactose and fructose found in 
rats will also hold in man. It is probable also that the same relative rates 
hold for the dog [Nagano, 1902], but our knowledge of this very fundamental 
relationship between sugars on the one hand and intestinal epithelium on 
the other is regrettably incomplete. The limited experiments on rabbits have 
not been consistent. We do no even know, therefore, whether this peculiar 
relationship holds throughout the mammalia, much less at what stage in 
evolutionary history it appeared. 


The kinetics of sugar absorption, 

1. So far we have dealt only with the total amounts of sugar excreted or 
absorbed. Fig. 4 now shows the varying rates of excretion of all three sugars 
following their ingestion by H.L.S. It is at once evident that the peak of 
excretion occurs about 1 hour after they have been swallowed, whatever the 
sugar taken and whatever percentage of that sugar is ultimately to be ex¬ 
creted. This we interpret to mean that these sugars are all absorbed best at 
the same level in the intestine and that this level is high up near the pylorus. 

2. The actu(d absorption curves. It is evident that the curves of excretion 
shown ij\ I’igs. 2 and 4 in no way resemble the actual curves of absorption. 
Sugar continues to be excreted long after it has ceased to be absorbed 
because th€ amoimts temporarily stored in the fluids of the body are only 
slowly utilised or excreted. The fact that excretion is not yet quite finished 
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8 or 9 hours after 5 g. have been injected is proof of this. The curves of 
absorption can however be constructed from the following considerations. 
The amount absorbed up to any given moment is equal to the sum of: 

(1) the amount excreted up to that moment; 

(2) the amount used up to that moment; 

(3) the amount still in the “tissues” at that moment. 

The first is obtained by direct estimation. The second is obtained as follows. 
Assuming that the rate of excretion and the rate of destruction (or utilisa¬ 
tion) are both proportional to the amount in the body at any given time, then 

the ratio . is a constant whatever the time. We have already 

sugar excret-ed 

made use of this ratio to calculate the total amount of each sugar used. It 
can be employed in the same way to calculate the amount used at any given 
time. The third, i.e. the amount in the tissues at any moment, is proportional 
to the rate of excretion at that moment and can be calculated from it. 



Fig. 4. Each point is plotted in the centre of the period during which that particular 
specimen of urine was secreted. It indicates in mg. per min. the average rate of 
excretion of sugar over that period of time. 



Fig. 5. 

The actual curves of absorption of subject R.A.M. are shown in Fig, 5, 
and should be contrasted with the curves of excretion of the same subject 
(Fig. 2, lower half). The exact determination of one of the points is given for 
Bioohem. 1930 xxiv 
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the sake of clarity. The characteristic ratio for each sugar has 

been determined from the smoothed experimental curves and is for xylose 
1*38 and for arabinose and rhamnose 0*82. 

To calculate the amount of arabinose absorbed 1 hour after ingestion, 
proceed as follows: 

(1) The amount excreted up to 1 hr. (by direct estimation) =0-25 g. 

(2) The amount used up to 1 hr. =0*25 x 0*82 —0*19 g. 

(3) The amount in the tissues. 

The amount excreted between j hr. and 1 hi*, after ingestion =0*1 g. (by 
direct estimation); the amount similarly excreted between 1 and 
hrs. =0*09g. Assuming the rate of excretion to be constant for this 
half hour, the rate of excretion per hour at 1 hr. after ingestion=0*38 g. 

From the smoothed curve of excretion after injection this rate of excre¬ 
tion is found 2*05 hrs. from the start and at this time 1*95 g. have been 
excreted and therefore 1*95 x 0*82 = 1*6 have been used. 

Therefore 5-(1*95+ 1*6)= the amoimt in the tissues corresponding to a 
^ rate of excretion of 0*38 g. = 1*45. 

Therefore the amount in the tissues 1 hr. after ingestion ^ 1 45 ^ 

Total amount absorbed = 1 *905 g. 

Great accuracy cannot be expected from these curves. In the first placi^ 
they are based upon the assumption that the sugars distribute themselves 
equally throughout the body as soon as they arc absorbed. This cannot be 
strictly true, but they certainly leave the blood stream and diffuse into the 
organs with great rapidity, for after 5g. have been injected intravenously 
the curve of excretion is smooth and regular from the start. There is no excess 
of excretion in the first 10 mins. No serious error therefore, is involved in this 
assumption. Secondly, the determination of rates in this manner is not strictly 
accurate, particularly over parts of the curve where the rate is changing fast, 
e.g, between | and | hour after ingestion. At the same time the samples of 
urine were collected over short periods (15 mins.), and the curves are extremely 
regular, so that there can be no doubt of the general truth of the results. 

It is striking that the absorption of all these sugars should proceed rapidly 
(at a linear rate) for about 1| hours and then almost or entirely cease when 
large amounts of arabinose and rhamnose presumably still remain in the gut. 
It is clear that absorption must commence as soon as the sugar is ingested 
and—as has already been pointed out—the upper part of the small intestine 
^ is the site of absorption. The lag in excretion is due to the time taken for the 
concentration in the tissues tb rise. 

Cori found that the rate of absorption in rats proceeded at a linear rate 
for 3 hours if enough 8\igar was given [Cori, Cori and Goltz, 1929; Pierce, 
Osgood and Polanski, 1929]. This Cori appears to consider a function of the 
epithelium, Cori’s published results are very convincing and there can be 
little doubt that they are correct. Our own calculated absorption curves also 
show this tendency to a linear rate of absorption, at any rate at first, and it 
is to be recalled that we gave relatively very small amounts of sugar. 

We would attribute the steady linear rate of absorption in Cori’s cases 
4i^d in our own) not to a function of the epithelium, but to a slow steady 
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emptying of the stomach. With rhamnose in our subjects absorption ceased 
while four-fifths of what was taken still remained in the intestine, and a 
steady linear rate of absorption could only have been obtained by a slow 
steady supply of fresh sugar to the absorbing areas in the upper part of the 
small intestine. The sudden cessation of absorption at hoin*s in our experi¬ 
ments we take to mean that after this time the stomach was empty and no 
fresh sugar was being passed down the intestine. It is significant that there 
was always sugar left in the stomach of Cori’s rats. 

Note. By making certain assumptions it is possible to calculate the rate 
of filtration through the glomeruli directly from the curves of sugar excretion 
following injection. Thus in Fig. 2 the rate of excretion after 2 hrs. = 0*38 g. 
per hr. Assuming this rate to be constant for 15 ruins, this would lead to the 
excretion of ^ 0d)95 g. 

1-95 g. have been excreted at this time. Therefore, 1*95 x 0*82 have been 
used ^ 1*6 and so 5 — (1*95 -f I*G) g. remain in the body — 1*45. Assuming 
the fluid content of the body to be 60 % of the weight, this subject contains 
about 40 litres, and assuming further the pentose not excreted to be uniformly 
distributed, the concentration of pentose in body fluids is 3*6 mg. per 100 cc., 
so that 2660 cc. must have been filtered off to give the 0*095 g. excreted, i.e. 
178 cc. per minute. 

Similar calculations from other curves give amounts of filtration varying 
between 100 and 170. The example given in detail is an exceptionally high one. 

It is perhaps not quite legitimate to assume that the pentose sugars dis¬ 
tribute themselves equally throughout the cells of the body, for Kozawa 
[1914] foimd that human red blood-corpuscles were impermeable to rhamnose 
although permeable to xylose and arabinose. Cori and Goltz [1925], however, 
have found that pentoses penetrate the tissues as readily and freely as hexoses, 
and the similarity of our excretion curves for the three sugars also indicates 
that this is true of the three pentoses. Accurate work on this subject would 
necessarily require estimations of pentose in the plasma. 

These figures for glomerular filtration agree with those obtained by Rehberg 
[1926], 

Summary. 

1. Rhamnose, arabinose and xylose are excreted equally readily when 
injected intravenously in man. Their curves of excretion are of identical shape 
and may all be superimposable. 

2. The relative rates of absorption of rhamnose, arabinose, and xylose 
are the same both in rats and men. If the rate of absorption of rhamnose ^ 1, 
those of arabinose and xylose are 2*33 and 3*6 respectively. 

3. These sugars are all absorbed at the same level in the intestine and this 
level is high up in the small intestine. Lower down little or no absorption 
takes place. 

51—2 
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4, In normal man absorption of these sugars proceeds rapidly and at a 
linear rate for 1| hours and then almost ceases, even when large excess still 
remains in the intestine. 

5. We may assume with reasonable confidence that the relative rates of 
absorption of glucose, galactose and fructose found in rats also hold in man, 
i.e, galactose is absorbed slightly faster than glucose, and the latter twice as 
fast as fructose. 

We wish to express our thanks to Mr J. B. S. Haldane for some very 
valuable criticism. 
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LXXXIX. STUDIES ON THE KINETICS OF 
HAEMOLYTIC SYSTEMS. 

IV. A FURTHER STUDY OF THE SERIES OF RYVOSH. 

By eric ponder, GEORGE SASLOW, and 
JAMES FRANKLIN YEAGER. 

From Washington Square College^ New York University. 

{Reeeived May 6th, 1930,) 

The second paper of this series [Ponder, 1927] was concerned with an investi¬ 
gation, by quantitative methods outlined in the first paper of the series 
[Ponder, 1926], of the statement that the order of resistance of the red cells of 
various animals to saponin is the reverse of the order of resistance to hypotonic 
saline. The result of the study was to confirm the conclusion of Ryvosh [1907] 
that the following series holds for hypotonic saline, the most resistant species 
occurring first: man, guinea-pig, rat, rabbit, dog, pig, cat, ox, goat, sheep, and 
that the order of resistance to saponin is nearly the reverse. The same results 
have been more recently obtained by one of us [Yeager, 1928] and the facts 
thus seem to have been placed beyond question. 

The explanation of the facts, however, is a very much more difficult matter. 
To make this clear, we shall tabulate the various suggestions which have been 
advanced. 

(i) The resistance of red cells to saponin is stated to be determined by the 
quantity of cholesterol contained in them, and the lytic action of saponin to 
be due to its power of combining with this substance ([Yagi, 1911] and others). 

(ii) Port [1922] has suggested that the phosphoric acid content of the cell 
is the essential factor in determining the resistance, a statement which is 
accepted by Orahovats [1926] and borne out by the recent analyses of Kay 
[1928]. 

(iii) Brinkman's theory regarding the resistance of cells to lysis by hypo¬ 
tonic saline implies that the resistance becomes greater as the cholesterol/leci¬ 
thin ratio becomes greater [Brinkman, 1920], from which we may deduce that 
the resistance to saponin haemolysis becomes greater as this ratio decreases. 
This statement is incompatible with (i). Further, the conclusion of Meyer [1908] 
that red cells are the more resistant to saponin the higher the cholesterol/leci¬ 
thin ratio, directly contradicts Brinkman’s explanation. 

(iv) In the second paper of this series we have suggested that saponin 
reacts with the cell proteins, and that the high negative correlation between 
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phosphoric acid content and resistance to saponin is due to there being a 
correlation of -f- 0*79 between resistance and protein content (Abderhalden’s 
figures [1895], not particularly reliable in this connection), and one of — 0*75 
between phosphoric acid content and protein content. 

(v) The resistance of red cells to digitonin haemolysis is stated to be 
parallel to the cholesterol content of the cell [Fabre and Simonnet, 1926], This 
statement corresponds to (i), made for saponin* 

(vi) Kofler and L4z4r [1927] have shown that the order of resistance of 
various cells to saponin is by no means the same as the order to digitonin and 
to other lysins* A new series, in fact, arises with each lysin. This is certainly 
true so far as the bacterial haemolysins are concerned [Ponder and McLachlan, 
1927], and ♦one of us [Yeager, 1928] has shown that the resistance series for 
sodium taurocholate is quite diflterent from that for saponin. 

The difficulty associated with any of these suggestions as to the cell com¬ 
ponent with which the lysins combine is due to the obvious fact that if (vi) is 
correct, no one of the above suggestions can be used to explain the action of 
more than one haemolysin. For example, if (vi) is true, either (i) or (v), or 
both, must be wrong, for it is impossible for the action of two lysins to be 
determined by the quantity of the same component and yet for the two lysins 
to be uncorrelated with each other with respect to their activities. Similarly, 
if we explain the action of saponin in terms of (ii), and if (vi) be correct, the 
same explanation cannot be used to account for the action of the related lysin 
digitonin, or of any other lysin which gives rise to a resistance series other 
than that obtained with saponin. 

The extension of the Ryvosh series. 

The following table shows the resistances of the washed red cells of various 
mammals to saponin and to hypotonic saline. The measurements of resistance 
were carried out exactly as described in the second paper of this series, and 
might properly be added to Table I of that paper, as the suspensions contained 
the cells from an equal volume of blood. 


Table I. 


Animal Saiionin K Saline % 


Marmoset ... 

057 

0*40 

Baboon 

0 59 

0*18 

Lemur 

0-64 

0*42 

Squirrel 

0*90 

0*27 

Green monkey 

0-90 

0*43 

Man. 

1*00 

0*32 

Opossum 

MO 

0*35 

Spider monkey 

1*24 

0*28 

Sapaiou „ 
Elephapt 

1*42 

1*5 

0*38 

0*28 


Animal Saponin R Saline % 


Macaque ... 

1*55 

0*22 

Chimpanzee 

1*70 

0*28 

Armadillo 

2*10 

0*31 

Racoon ... 

3*0 

0*32 

Kangaroo 

Skunk 

3*5 

3*7 

0*32 

0*39 

Wallaby ... 

4*2 

0*38 

Black buck 

6*0 

0*46 

Bu5!alo ... 

7*0 

0*42 

Elk 

8*0 

0*42 


As can be seen from a mere inspection of the figures, there is no obvious 
relation between tihe resistance to saponin and the resistance to hypotonic 
saline* The coefficient of correlation, in fact, is 0^60, and that of rank corre- 
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lation even lower, about — 0*3^. It thus appears that the conclusions of 
Eyvosh cannot be extended to the red cells of the mammalia in general, 
although they are correct for the animals included in the original series. We 
must consider how this can come about. 

The essential point is that the ordinary theory of correlation applies only 
where large numbers are concerned and where random sampling is approached. 
Suppose, for the sake of argument, that the red cells of the various mammals 
are tabulated with respect to their resistance to saponin and to h} 7 )otonic 
saline, and that there is zero correlation between these two attributes, we shall, 
nevertheless, by a judicious choice of aninaals, be able to pick a small series 
which shows a high positive (or negative) correlation between the resistances 
referred to. For instance, from the 29 animals included in the above table and 
Table I of the previous paper, we can select the following series for resistance 
to saponin and to hypotonic saline respectively (least resistance first). 

Hypotonic saline: sheep, goat, ox, cat, pig, dog, rabbit, rat, guinea-pig, 
man. 

Saponin: rabbit, rat, man, guinea-pig, dog, pig, cat, goat, ox, sheep. 

The rank correlation shown here is — 0*88 ± 0-071. Or we may select the 
following series (least resistance first). 

Hypotonic saline: green monkey, lemur, marmoset, sapajou, racoon, man, 
armadillo, elephant, macaque. 

Saponin: marmoset, lemur, green monkey, man, sapajou, elephant, 
macaque, armadillo, racoon. 

The rank correlation shown here is -f- 0*70 ± 0-17, a result almost exactly 
opposite to that of the first series. 

These two coefficients are different in sign, and both cannot possibly 
indicate the true state of affairs in the population they purport to describe; 
so it must, therefore, be possible for either to arise by chance from the particular 
population under consideration. The question is whether we can assess the 
chance. W'^here small numbers are concerned, there is no way of estimating 
the chance of a high correlation coefficient, positive or negative, arising from 
a large population showing zero correlation, for the usual tests, in which we 
compute the number of times the standard error is exceeded, fail altogether 
in cases such as this, where the true standard error of the coefficients is un¬ 
known. The standard errors of ± 0-07 and ±0*17, attached to the correlation 
coefficients above, are, in fact, quite misleading, for they are calculated on 
the erroneous assumption that the numbers are large; if they were correct, the 
chances of the two coefficients arising by chance from a population showing 

^ Calculation of coefficients of correlation, real or rank, from such a small number of cases as 
those dealt with in this paper is, of course, unsound statistical practice, and the coefficients have 
very little meaning. They are useful, nevertheless, for expressing a relation between two attributes, 
when the relation is not evident by simple inspection. As dc^scribing such a relation, even with small 
numbers, such coefficients are quite satisfactory; the danger in their use arises from the fact that 
we cannot assume them to be efficient statistics for a population including any cases additional t o 
those from which they were obtained. 
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zero correlation would be one in millions. The very fact that, out of a series of 
29 animals, two such coejfficients can be selected, shows that no significance 
can be attached to either as describing the true state of affairs in all the 
animals. 

The series of Ryvosh accordingly appears to constitute a special case, 
involving the animals which, for economic reasons, are usually used in labora¬ 
tories. This does not mean, of course, that there is actually zero correlation 
between resistance to saponin and resistance to hypotonic saline, for, were 
sufficiently extensive series examined, a significant negative correlation nught 
still be found; on the existing evidence, however, we cannot say that such a 
correlation exists, and we may go even further and say that it is probable that 
it does not. 

The cell component determining resistance to saponin. 

The fact that the cells of different animals vary some twenty times in 
resistance to saponin has suggested to many investigators that it may be 
possible to show that the varying quantity of some one substance accounts for 
the variation in resistance. The substances which have been suggested are 
(i) cholesterol, (ii) phosphates, and (iii) lecithin together with cholesterol, i,e. 
the cholesterol/lecithin ratio. 

(i) The hypothesis that saponin produces lysis by combining with 
cholesterol rests upon several pieces of evidence: {a) that there is a high correla¬ 
tion between the cholesterol determinations of Abderhalden and resistance to 
saponin; (b) that digitonin, a substance allied to saponin, precipitates cholesterol 
quantitatively; (c) that Ransom [1901] and others have stated that the 
inhibitory action of serum on saponin haemolysis is due to the contained 
cholesterol uniting with the saponin and rendering it inert. We may place 
against these observations the following, (a) The analyses of Abderhalden give 
figures for total cholesterol, including esters which are not precipitated by 
saponin or digitonin, and are therefore rather misleading in this connection. 
(6) Kofler and Schrutka [1925] have measured the affinity of eleven kinds of 
saponin for cholesterol, and have shown that the combining power of saponin 
for this substance is by no means parallel to the lytic power, (c) Several 

f observers have shown that the inhibitory action of serum on saponin haemo¬ 
lysis is due principally to its contained proteins [Ponder, 1923; Kennedy, 1925]. 

(ii) The hypothesis that saponin produces lysis by reacting with the phos¬ 
phates (or with phosphate-containing substances) rests upon the fact that the 
coefficient of rank correli^tion between phosphoric acid content and resistance 
to saponin is very high (- 0-83, with Abderhalden’s figures, or - 0-92 with 
Kay's figures). The appearance of the negative sign, however, completely 
eliminates the possibility of the lysin reacting with the source of the phosphoric 
acid, or of using the phosphoric acid content as a guide to the mode of action 
of the lysin, for the folloydhg reason. The whole of recent work indicates that 
haemolysis by isaponin can be treated quanritalively on the assuinption th^ 
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to produce lysis, a certain quantity of saponin, Xy must be used up in combining 
with the cell membrane. The method of measuring resistance is such that the 
resistance of the cell increases as x increases, and hence as the substance 
attacked by the lysin increases. If the quantity of any substance in the cell 
membrane decreases as x increases, and if it is contended that the quantity 
of the substance determines lysis, the correlation coefficient has a negative 
sign; the meaning of the sign is that, whatever substance be attacked by the 
lysin, it is not this one. 

(iii) The conflicting statements regarding the cholesterol/lecithin ratio 
have already been remarked upon. 

The experiments hitherto done in this connection have generally failed to 
conform to one or all of tliree important conditions, (i) The usual methods for 
determining the resistance of cells to saponin really determine only the resistance 
of the most resistant cells, whereas chemical analyses determine the amount 
of substances contained in cells of average composition. Ideally, we should 
compare the content of the average cell with the resistance of the average cell 
population, (ii) The suspensions of the cells of various animals used in deter- 
mining resistance must all contain the same number of cells, for, if the number 
is not the same, comparison of the results becomes almost impossible^. The 
quantity of a given substance obtainable from this number of cells can, how¬ 
ever, easily be calculated from analyses on any known number of cells, (iii) It 
is important that resistance and chemical composition be determined for the 
cells of the same animal, and that analyses of the cells of one individual of the 
species shall not be compared with the resistance of the cells of another 
individual of the species, for the variation is great. It is not necessary, however, 
to employ large numbers of animals of the same species, for the resistance of 
the cells of one individual depends (by hj^othesis) upon the amount of a given 
substance in its own cells, and certainly not, on any conceivable hypothesis, 
on the amount of the substance in the cells of other individuals. 

With these points in mind, we have carried out a series of experiments in 
the following way. A set of dilutions of quillia saponin in 0*85 % sodium 
chloride, from 1 in 1000 to 1 in 560,OIX), was made in the usual way and stored 
in a refrigerator, being removed only when actually to be used. Blood was 
obtained from the animal (sheep, ox, horse, man, dog, pig, rat, rabbit and 
guinea-pig), the cells washed three times in 0*85 % NaCl and then made up to 
the original volume of the blood from which they were obtained. This suspension 
was used for the estimation of the following substances: (a) cholesterol (method 
of Myers and Wardell), (6) inorganic phosphates (Benedict and Theis), (c) total 
acid-soluble phosphates (Fiske and Subbarow) and (d) lecithin-phosphorus 
(Bloor, Benedict and Theis). The results were then reduced to quantities 
present per 0*5 x 10® ceUs/mm.® 

' The reason for this is that inoreasing the number of cells does not result in an equal increase 
in the quantity of saponin apparently used up. The increase in the latter figure is proportional to 
that in the former, but the proportionality constant is difficult to determine. 
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A small portion of the suspension was used for a cell count and a part of 
the suspension was afterwards diluted so as to give a suspension containing 
0‘5 X 10® cells/mm which is of a convenient strength for the determination 
of resistance to saponin. The resistances were determined by finding the 
quantity of lysin necessary to produce 50 % haemolysis after 7 hours at 25^. 
All the experiments performed were completed within 2 weeks, thereby 
ensuring that the activity of the lysin remained unchanged. 

The results may be described briefly as follows, (a) The coefficient of rank 
correlation between resistance to saponin and quantity of cholesterol is small 
and negative (—0*6), and there is no evidence that the resistance increases 
with the quantity of contained free cholesterol. The results, in fact, lead to the 
same conclusions as those of Kofler and Schrutka. (6) The figures for total 
phosphates agree excellently with those of Kay. The correlation between the 
quantity of phosphates and resistance to saponin is again high but negative 
(““0*75). Although the quantity of contained total phosphates may be a 
satisfactory guide to the resistance of the cell, the negative sign precludes the 
possibility of the haemolytic reaction being dependent, except indirectly, on 
the quantity of phosphates, (c) The coefficient correlating inorganic phosphates 
and resistance is also high but negative (— 0*80). (d) The cholesterol/lecithin 
ratio is not significantly correlated with resistance to hypotonic saline and 
therefore cannot be correlated positively or negatively in a significant manner 
with resistance to saponin (-f 0’45 to saline, — 0*30 to saponin). The coefficients 
of rank correlation above given are, of course, of no absolute value, but will 
serve as an incomplete description of the relation between the two attributes 
concerned. 


The haemolytic activity of related lysins. 

The hypotheses ffitherto discussed in this paper, ix, those of Yagi, and 
Fabre and Simonnet regarding cholesterol, of Port regarding phosphates, and 
of Meyer and Brinkman regarding the cholesterol/lecithin ratio, have in com¬ 
mon the fundamental assumption that the total quantity of some substance 
contained in the red cell membrane determines the resistance to lysis—that is, 
the .minimal quantity of lysin required for complete lysis. If we accept this 
idea, and also suppose that chemically related haemolysins act upon the same 
component, it then follow that the cells of a series of animals arranged in the 
order of their resistance to one of the lysins are also of necessity arranged in 
order of their resistance to all the other lysins. 

The only data on the subject of closely related lysins are those of Kofler 
and JLfi.z4r, and these agree with the result of observations on chemically un¬ 
related lysins in showing that quite different resistance series arise when 
different lysins are used. The animals in Kofler and L&z&ir*0 experiments were 
sheep, ox, horse, man, dog, pig, white rat, rabbit, and guinea-pig, and Table II 
shows the order of resistance to different lysins, the figure 1 indicating the 
greatest reaktanpe^ 
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• 

Saponin 

Tabic II. 

Digitonin Smilacin 

Helleborein 

Senegin 

Gypsopliila 

saponin 

Sheep 

1 

9 

8 

3 

2 

1 

Ox 

2 

8 

9 

4 

5 

3 

Horse ... 

3 

4 

7 

7 

0 

2 

Man 

4 

3 

2 

5 

1 

5 

Hog 

5 

2 

6 

1 

7 

4 

Pig 

0 

7 

3 

2 

8 

7 

Rat 

7 

1 

1 

(i 

4 

9 

Rabbit ... 

8 

5 

4 

8 

(i 

6 

Guinea-pig 

9 

6 

6 

9 

3 

8 

Coefficient of 
rank correlation 

- 0-34 

- 0*57 

-1- 0'52 

-f 0-7 

-f 0-88 


As can be seen from inspection of the figures, and as is indicated by the 
coefficients of rank correlation between the resistance to saponin and to each 
of the other lysins, there is no uniform order of resistance. 

In view of the importance of this conclusion, we have repeated the experi¬ 
ments using quillia saponin, digitonin and smilacin, and have determined the 
concentration required to produce 50 % haemolysis of a suspension containing 
0-5 X 10® cells/mm The orders of increasing resistance are shown in Table III, 
bracketed animals having as nearly the same resistance as can be determined 
experimentally; to Table III is also added the resistance series obtained with 
sodium taurocholate [Yeager, 1928] and with the lysins produced by B. leiani 
and by B. histolyticvs [Ponder and McLachlan, 1927]. 


Table III. 





Sodium 

Lysin of 

Lysin of B, 

Saponin 

Digitonin 

Smilacin 

taurocholate 

B. tetani 

histolytkns 

Rabbit 

Sheep I 

Sheep 

Guinea-pig 

Rabbit 

Sheep 

Pig 

Rabbit) 

Horse 

Sheep 

Ox ] 

Ox 

Rat 

Ox 

Ox 

Dog 

Horse j 

Rabbit 

Man 

Man 1 


Rabbit 

Man ' 

Man 

Guinea-pig 

Pig 

BokI 

Rat 1 

Sheep 

Horse 


Cat ' 

Rabbit ^ 

Ox [ 



Dog 

Rat 

Rat \ 

Man) 



Horse 

Dog ] 

Cat 1 

Cat 



Cat 

Guinea-pig) 

Guinea-pig 

Pig 



Sheep 


Man 




Ox 

Horse 






The results in the first three columns confirm the conclusion of Kofler and 
Ldzar, and show, as do the results in the last three columns, that the resistance 
series is different with each lysin. It should be observed that in the case of the 
first three lysins the order of resistance of the cells of the different animals is 
not identical with that found by those investigators; this is no doubt due to the 
fact that two samples of quillia saponin, smilacin and even of digitonin are often 
not entirely comparable^, owing to their uncertain composition, and the same 
remark might well apply to two preparations of the bacterial lysins. The failure 
to obtain the same resistance series as Kofler and L4zdr, however, leads to the 
conclusion that different orders are obtained not only with different lysins, but 
sometimes even with different samples of what is thought to be the same lysin. 

^ Different specimeiM of digitonin, although stated to be chemically pure, have .for example, 
diiferent effects on the heart. 
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Since there is conclusive evidence that the cells of animals arranged in 
order of their resistance to one lysin are not also arranged in order of their 
resistance to other lysins, it follows that the haemolytic action of different 
lysins cannot be determined simply by the varying quantities of a single cell 
component, e,g, we cannot imagine the action of quillia saponin, digitonin and 
helleborein to be determined by the quantity of free cholesterol, cholesterol 
ester, phosphate, or any other substance contained in the cell membrane. It 
should be particularly observed that the nature of the cell component whose 
quantity is imagined to determine the resistance is of no importance, for the 
same argument would apply whatever its nature and whatever the affinity of 
the haemolysin may be for the substance, since varying affinities would not 
change the order of resistance. 

If this conception is rejected, as it has to be, there remains the possibility 
that the resistance to a given haemolysin depends on the total quantity of a cell 
component, but that for each lysin a different component must be postulated. 
This explanation, more particularly, demands that there shall be as many 
components as there are resistance series, and it is possible to imagine such 
a number only by postulating that such compounds as “protein” are really 
made up of numerous different proteins, each one of which reacts specifically 
with each one of the many lysins. Speculations in this direction are fruitless at 
the present time. 

The subject is much more profitably approached in the following way. In 
studies of the kinetics of haemolysis by simple haemolysins, the only postulate 
which has been found necessary is that the lysin acts on a cell component S 
and transforms a portion of it /S^, sufficient to make permeability to haemo¬ 
globin complete^. The resistance is measured in terms of this quantity Sy , or 
rather in terms of a quantity which is proportional to it, the quantity x of lysin 
used up in the process. This quantity x is directly obtainable from the figure 
for the smallest concentration (or the greatest dilution) required to produce a 
given amount of haemolysis, say 50 %, and, like the quantity has no 
necessary or even probable relation to the total quantity of except that 
cannot be greater than S, 

It follows at once that there is no necessary or even probable relation 
between resistance and the total quantity of any cell component which may be 
mentioned. The suggestions of Port, Yagi, Meyer, Pabre and Simonnet, 
Brinkman and others really imply that always is equal to or is a simple 
function of S, The idea that such a relation exists is not only unsupported by 
evidence, but, as we have seen, leads to the conclusion that every haemolytic 
resection is unique, in the sense that every lysin which presents a new resistance 
series must be imagined to act on a different substance, 

When a lysin acts on S and transforms Si of it, the new compound is 

1 In the dismiBBKm which follows, it should be noted that the hypothesis advanced differs from 
all others in assuming that all lysins attack only the on© component B ih any given type of celli 
the nature of Bf however, differs from one type of cell to anOth^* 
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proportional in quantity to S-^, but its nature depends on (a) the nature of 
(which may be imagined to be a protein, different in different animals), and 
on (b) the nature of the lysiii concerned in the transformation. The new sub¬ 
stance S 2 which has resulted from the action of the lysin on S-^ is now a com¬ 
ponent of the membrane, just as was previously, and the permeability of 
the membrane depends upon («) the quantity of S 2 and (b) its nature. 

To make clear the results which follow from those considerations, let us 
imagine four cases, (a) When destruction of semi-permeability is produced, 
the compound formed when saponin acts on human cells may be 20 micro¬ 
grams in quantity, and its nature may be denoted by H-saponin, (b) the 
compound formed with ox cells may be 80 micrograms in quantity, and in 
nature 0 -saponin, (c) the compound formed with human cells and digitonin 
may be 80 micrograms in quantity and in nature H-digitonin and (d) the 
compound formed with ox cells and digitonin may be 20 micrograms in 
quantity, and in nature 0-digitonin. Then the same result, i.e. destruction of 
semi-permeability is produced by 20 micrograms of H-saponin in human 
cells, but by 80 micrograins of H-digitonin in the same cells. This difference 
is easily understood when we remember that the compounds H-saponin ancf 
H-digitonin are different, and may, therefore, affect permeability to an unequal 
extent. But further, the same result is produced in ox cells by 80 micrograms 
of 0-saponin and by 20 micrograms of 0-digitonin. This difference is equally 
easily understood, for the two compounds are different. The figures for ox cells, 
furthermore, are not necessarily the same or in the same order as those for 
human cells, for not only is H not the same as O, but the human cell in which 
the compounds H-saponin and H-digitonin are formed is different in many 
other respects from the ox-cells, and the effect on permeability cannot, there¬ 
fore, be expected to be the same in the two cases, even for the same lysin. 
A fortiori, it cannot be expected to be the same for two different lysins. 

In short, the condition demanded by the existence of different resistance 
series is that the resistance of any cell to any lysin, whether denoted as a figure 
in micrograms, or as a relative resistance i?, shall be a function both of the 
type of cell and of the nature of the lysin, i,e. R = /(cell, lysin). The hypothesis 
proposed above meets this condition, for it states that i? -■= / (> 83 ) and ^ f 
(cell, lysin). On the other hand, a hypothesis which assumes that lysis is 
determined by the total quantity of some one cell component, e.g. cholesterol, 
if extended to cover more than one lysin, fails to meet the required condition 
because it assumes that R=f (Si), the substance acted on, rather than/ ( 8 ) 2 , 
the substance formed as a result of the action, and, although Si is a function 
of the type of cell, it is not a function of the type of lysin. Furthermore, the 
hypothesis proposed above has the advantage that the kinetics of the haemo- 
l)rfcic reaction postulated would be essentially similar for all lysins, as is in fact 
the case. 

Since the lytic effect is supposed to depend, by this hypothesis, upon the 
formation of a compound whose nature and effect vary with (a) the type of cell 
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protein and (6) the type of lysin, it is interesting to find (by calculation from 
Table III of Kofler and L4z&r’s paper) that the variation of resistance resulting 
from a variation in the lysin used is 3-4 times as great as that resulting from 
a variation in the type of cell. This is a result quite in accordance with 
expectation. 

SUMMAEY, 

1 . The conclusion of Ryvosh that resistance to hypotonic saline varies 
inversely with resistance to saponin in the red cells of mammals, although 
substantiated for the animals included in the original series, does not appear 
to hold when the cells of other mammals are studied, and it is doubtful whether 
this inverse relation is in any way a general rule. 

2. Simultaneous chemical analyses and determinations of resistance to 
various lysins do not reveal any one substance whose total quantity can be 
said to determine the resistance of the cell. 

3. When the cells of various animals are arranged in order of their resistance 
to various lysins, a different order is found to be necessary for each lysin. This 
finding confirms the results of Kofler and L^zar, and, although inexplicable 
on the assumption that the resistance of the cell is determined by the quantity 
of some one substance in all cells, is completely in accordance with the theory 
upon which studies of the kinetics of the haemolytic reaction are based. 

yie wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the New York Zoological 
Society, and especially to Dr Charles Noback oi the New York Zoological 
Gardens, ior making it possible for us to obtain specimens of the blood of the 
various rare mammals mentioned in this paper. 
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The erythrocyte can be considered as a two-phase system, free water and 
dissolved salts occupying the continuous phase, while water bound with 
haemoglobin and lipoids constitutes the dispersed phase. The total water 
content of the cell has been shown by drying methods to be 70 % of the entire 
volume of the cell, but it is of some importance, in studying the partition 
relations existing between corpuscles and plasma, to determine accurately the 
relative proportions of free and bound water to be found in the cell. '' Free 
water” may be defined as that proportion of the cell water that is osmotically 
transferable and “bound water’’ as that proportion that is not osmotically 
transferable under the same experimental conditions. It will be seen that free 
water is then approximately equivalent to the ''dispersion medium ’’ of pre¬ 
vious investigators, and bound water is a part of the "dispersed phase'* 
(consisting of water bound with haemoglobin and lipoids). Two opposing 
conclusions have been reached by the method of determining changes in the 
volume of corpuscles in saline solutions of varying osmotic pressures after 
prolonged centrifuging. Gough [1924] finds that the free water occupies 
30-35 % of volume, while Ege [1927] finds a value oi fiO % [or the iiee 

water. These results have been examined in the present investigation. 

Gough suspends washed sheep cells in saline solutions varying in strength 
from Od) % to 4 %, spins them in a water centrifuge (ca. 'loOOr.p.m.] lot 
3 hours, and then measures the height ol the deposit of sedimented cells in the 
haematocrite tubes. Plotting the strength of solution against tin* cell volume 
reached after centrifuging, Gough finds: (a) that the curve for increasing 
volume of free water abstracted with increased com^entration of NaCl assumes 
an asymptotic form, indicating that the maximum amount of free water can 
be abstracted by solutions of 3 % NaCl, and (d) that one must exclude a 
volume of two-thirds of the lAiIk of the corpuscle as not taking any part in the 
osmotic equilibrium. He thus obtains a value for the free water of 30-35 %, 
with the concentrations of NaCl he employs. 

Ege, using the same method, concludes that the free water occupies 60 % 
of the cell volume, and believes that the source of error in Gough's determina¬ 
tion is incomplete sedimentation of the corpuscles when suspended in hyper- 
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tonic solutions. If the column of cells has not settled completely, owing to the 
presence of fluid in the interstices of the cells, the value for the diminished cell 
volume in hypertonic solutions does not represent the 'Hrue’’ volume, but a 
slightly higher value. This introduces a considerable error, according to Ege, 
in the amount of free water obtained from the cell^. Ege points out that centri¬ 
fuging must be continued until the column of corpuscles is perfectly sedimented, 
i.c. until there is no interstitial fluid. The corpuscles have then attained their 
“truevolume as manifested by the column of blood taking on the translucent 
“appearance of laked blood’’ throughout its entire extent (Koeppe's criterion 
[1905]). If complete sedimentation takes place, as evidenced by the appearance 
of Koeppe’s criterion, the value for the free water is found to be 60 % of the 
cell volume. 

In the following experiments the question of complete sedimentation was 
considered and attention fixed on determining the maximum quantity of water 
that can be expressed from the cells (i.e. whether Gough’s curve actually 
reached an asymptote in the concentration of NaCl used by him). 

Exp. 1. Previous experimenters have used sheep cells freed from serum by 
washing three times in 0*85 % NaCl. These are then mixed thoroughly with 
equal volumes of NaCl solutions of varying concentrations and transferred to 
haematocrite tubes 10 cm. long. Similar preparations were made in this 
experiment, using NaCl solutions of from 3 to 20 %, and these were compared 
with preparations of whole unwashed blood (retaining the serum) mixed with 
equal quantities of the same NaCl solutions. The haematocrite tubes were spun 
in a high speed centrifuge (14,000 r.p.m.) for 10 minutes-1 hour. Constant 
volume was reached after about 12 minutes of spinning, but Koeppe’s criterion 
was never observed even when the spinning was continued for 2 hours. The 
control in all cases was either washed cells (or whole blood) mixed with an 
equal volume of plasma. The determination is made by measuring the height of 
the column of sedimented cells in plasma and expressing this as percentage 
volume of the entire length of the column of liquid in the haematocrite tube. 
This is compared with the height of the sedimented column in the various 
saline solutions used, and the difference between readings in plasma and 
hypertonic saline, expressed as a percentage of the reading in plasma, gives the 
volume of free water transferred from the cell. 

The average value for five experiments with washed cells gave 45 % free 
water, while the whole blood gave a value of 32 % for the free water. Similar 
discrepancies were noted for ox and rabbit cells, the cells washed in “ isotonic ” 
saline always giving higher values for the volume of free water. This would 
seem to be due to a factor hitherto neglected by previous investigators—^that 
0*86 % NaCl is not “isotonic” for most mammalian cells, and that many so- 
called “isotonic” solutions change the volume of the corpuscles by permitting 

1 Gough'ft estliKiiatioa the height of oolumti of sedimented oells is much less sensitive to errors 
than Bge bedieveB, and the difference between the results of the two investigators jCisnBOt be ex* 
plained in tliis Iray. 
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an entrance of water^. In the following experiments, it was decided, as a 
consequence, to use only unwashed corpuscles, retaining the serum. 

Exp. 2. The effect of time of spinning on the volume of cells was studied in 
an endeavour to determine the significance of the appearance of Koeppe’s 
criterion. 


Percentage volume of cells after spinning in haematocrite. 


Time of spinning 

5 

10 

12 

14 

16 

20 

30 

1 

2 


mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

mins. 

hr. 

hrs. 




Cells in 3 % NaCl. 





Ox . 

9*6 

9*2 

9-2 

9*2 

92 

9*2 

9-2 

91 

91 

Sheep. 

15-4 

15*1 

150 

150 

150 

150 

14*9 

14-9 

14-8 

Rabbit ... 

12-3 

11-8 

11-8 

11-8 

11-8 

11-8 

11*8 

11-6 

11-6 

Human... 

14-3 

13 8 

13-8 

13*8 

13-8 

13-8 

13*8 

132 

13-2 




Cells in 8 % 

NaCl. 





Ox 

8-5 

8-2 

8-2 

8*2 

8*2 

8-2 

_ 

_ 

— 

Sheep ... 

14-3 

13-9 

13-9 

13-9 

13*9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

Rabbit ... 

12-3 

11*7 

11-7 

11-7 

11-6 

11-6 

— 


— 

Human... 

15-5 

14'2 

14-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

..... 

— 


Constant volume was reached in some 10-12 minutes and prolonged 
centrifuging gave no appreciable decrease in cell volume. In no case did 
Koeppe’s criterion appear^, even with prolonged centrifuging with these 
hypertonic solutions. It would seem reasonable to expect its appearance after 
prolonged centrifuging at such high speed, according to Ege’s results, but it 
was never observed, except under circumstances which will be explained later. 
It is important to observe the blank spaces in the table. These denote that cells 
in 8 % NaCl haemolysed after prolonged spinning, thus obscuring the readings, 
since the disintegrated cells were spread throughout the haematocrite tube and 
left no clear column of sedimented cells to be used as a basis for estimating 
cell volume, 

Exp, 3. To determine the maximum quantity of water that can be expressed 
osmotically from the corpuscles, the cells were placed in concentrated saline 
solutions and spun until constant volume was reached. In many cases haemo¬ 
lysis took place and the cell volume could not be accurately measured on that 
account. 


Tonicity 3 % NaCl 6 % 8 % 12 % 20 % 

Volume of free water osmotically transferred. 


Sheep 

32-1 

32*8 

330 

330 

330 

Rabbit 

30-4 

31*2 

31*3 

31-3 

31-3 

Human 

31-3 

33*1 

33*2 

33*2 

33-2 


According to theory, the amount of water leaving the cell varies with the 
concentration of the surrounding hypertonic fluid. Since we get no significant 
increase in the amount of water leaving the cell (i,e, since we have apparently 
reached the asymptote on Gough's curve relating cell volume to strength of 

^ tJapabUshed data of Ponder and Saslow demonstrate these points quantitatively. 

® It has been shown by experiments of Ponder and Saslow (now in press) that Koeppe’s criterion 
is not ooinoident with the volume as determined by more accurate means such as the colorimetric 
method. 

Bioohem. 1930 xxxv 
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NaCl solution used) even with such strong solutions, we may conclude that the 
maximum quantity of free water has been transferred from the cell. In addi¬ 
tion, it can easily be calculated that if the interior of the cell is assumed to 
consist of 100 unit volumes of a 1 % solution and if the surrounding fluid is 
a 4 % solution, sixty unit volumes of water would have to pass from the cell 
to the surrounding medium for osmotic equilibrium to be reached. If, then, 
we obtain less than this quantity even with more strongly hypertonic solutions, 
the reason is not that we cannot obtain any more water from the cell, but rather 
that there is no more water free to leave the cell. Solutions of KCl, sucrose and 
glucose were also used as suspension media but were not as successful in 
extracting the free water from the cells as were solutions of NaCl in similar 
concentrations. The experiments on sheep, ox, rabbit and human corpuscles 
accordingly confirmed Gough’s conclusion that the free water occupies 30-35 % 
of the cell volume, provided haemolysis did not occur. 

The appearance of haemolysis in suspensions in contact with strongly 
hypertonic solutions or subjected to prolonged spinning in the haematocrite 
complicated the experiments, but suggested the possible source of Ege’s high 
value for the free water. When haemolysis occurs, the column of sedimented 
cells is decreased in height by the haemolysed corpuscles streaming up along 
the sides of the haematocrite tube. If this continues for any length of time, the 
entire tube becomes filled with the contents of the haemolysed cells and at the 
bottom of the tube is seen a slightly denser sediment of cells which appears 
somewhat translucent. The translucency, however, is not due to the close 
packing indicating Koeppe’s criterion (which Ege describes as the “ appearance 
of haemolysed cells”), but is due to an actual haemolysis taking place. 
Furthermore, the height of sedimented cells when haemolysed cannot represent 
the true cell volume as the cell contents have been liberated throughout the 
entire length of the haematocrite tube, and the cell volume is therefore very 
much less than the true volume. Such haemolysis with apparently smaller cell 
volumes and, consequently, larger amounts of free water, would seem to be 
the source of Ege’s high value for the free water to be extracted from the cell^. 

Summary. 

Determination of the maximum change of volume of blood corpuscles in 
NaCl solutions of varying strengths gives a value of 30-36 % of the cell volume 
occupied by the free or osmotically transferable water contained in the cor¬ 
puscle and 30-35 % for the value of the bound water, confirming Gough’s 
figures, 

^ Kge iatefl experiments by the method of determining depression of the freezing point by 
equi|l volumes of water and blood corpuscle press-juice in support of his high value for the free 
water. This method is not areliable means of determining the relative proportions of free and bound 
water as it assumes two questionable points: (i) that the bound water is inactive in producing 
freesiiig^point lowering, and (ii) that the dissolved sucrose csnnot be added to the bound water 
as well as to the free water- 
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Washing cells in ‘"isotonic’' solutions, prolonged centrifuging, the occur¬ 
rence of haemolysis and the use of Koeppe’s criterion as indication of true cell 
volume are to be noted as possible sources of error in Ege's determination of 
60 % free water in the cell. 
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The Barcroft apparatus was originally designed to measure the total amount 
of gas evolved or absorbed by a given process. Recently however it has been 
widely used for the study of tissue respiration and similar processes, in which 
not so much the total amount of gas absorbed as the rate of the process is 
to be determined. In order that the results should be significant in such 
cases, it is essential to ensure that the process is not being limited by purely 
physical factors depending upon the apparatus itself. Two such factors are 
likely to introduce errors, namely, inability of the oxygen to diffuse sufficiently 
rapidly from the gas into the liquid phase, and insufficient rate of absorption 
of the carbon dioxide, produced in the respiration, by the alkali present for 
that purpose. In spite of the considerable amount of work which has been 
carried out by means of the Barcroft apparatus on tissue systems, no data on 
the limitations of the apparatus from this point of view have yet been 
published. This question is dealt with in the present paper. 

Details of apparatus. 

The flasks of the apparatus were of the form illustrated in Fig. 1, this 
being the type used in this laboratory during the past seven years. The 
volume of the flask is 35 cc. and 3 cc. of liquid are used in all cases. The layer 
of liquid is about 1*5 mm. in thickness. 

A considerable improvement in the reliability of the apparatus is effected 
by dispejping with the usual T taps, which were very liable either to leak or 
to become blocked, and substituting ordinary taps in the position shown in 
Figi 1. 

The liquid used in the manometers was parafiln coloured with Sudan HI, 
which proved entirely satisfactory. Clove oil is to be avoided, jss it is too 
viscous for Use when rapid oxygen uptakes are being measured. The density 
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of the paraffin used should of course be accurately determined before cali¬ 
brating the apparatus, so as to avoid the necessity of recalibration in th(^ 
event of accidental loss of the liquid. The area of cross-section of the bore of 
the manometer tubes was about 0*5 mm.^ 

The usual type of shaking mechanism was employed. This was normally 
adjusted to give a rate of shaking of 120 complete oscillations per minute, 
with a distance of travel of 2’6 cm., these conditions being those adopted in 
previous work. The shaking was not interrupted when readings were taken. 



Fig. 1. Side view of apparatus. The drawing shows only one-half of the apparatus. 

Absorption of carbon dioxide. 

In using the Barcroft apparatus to measure the rate of oxygen uptake by 
tissue preparations, it is of course necessary that the effect of the CO 2 pro¬ 
duced by the tissue shall be eliminated. For this purpose it has been customary 
to introduce about 0*3 cc. of a strong solution of NaOH or KOH into a small 
open tube sealed to the bottom of the flask, in order to absorb the CO 2 . If 
any CO 2 accumulates in the gas phase, owing to incomplete absorption, the 
apparent oxygen uptake will be less than the true by a corresponding amount. 
If no alkali is added the movement corresponds to the difference between the 
oxygen absorbed and the COg evolved, and this is made use of in determining 
the respiratory quotient (as described by Dixon and Elliott [1929]). In the 
course of the work just referred to we found that with the customary technique 
the rate of absorption of COg was quite inadequate for experiments on rapidly 
respiring tissues. We therefore examined the efl&ciency of the absorption under 
various conditions. 

For this purpose a Barcroft respirometer was set up containing in the 
flasks 1 mg. of sodium carbonate in the usual amount of liquid. In the right 
hand flask a small tube (as used by Keilin [1929]) containing 0*4 cc. of a 
strong solution of oxalic acid was suspended from the absorption tube by a 
small platinum hook as shown in Fig. 1. 40 % NaOH or KOH solution was 
placed in the absorption tube in the usual way. The apparatus was then 
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shaken in the thermostat for 6 mitiutes, the taps closed, and the zero reading 
taken. After shaking for a further period to make certain that the reading 
did not change, the apparatus was gently tapped so that the tube containing 
the acid was upset into the carbonate solution and the COg (about 200 mm.®) 
thus liberated. The COg was rapidly evolved, and readings were then taken 
for some time after the evolution had ceased in order to follow the rate of 
absorption by the alkali. Results obtained for NaOH at 14° and for KOH 
at 40° are shown in Fig. 2, curves A and B. 

It is evident from these curves that the rate of absorption of COg is quite 
insufficient, when the customary technique is used. 



Fig. 2. Rate of absorption of COj by various methods. Curve A; the absorbing agent was 40 % 
NaOH placed in the absorption tube; temperature 14°. (The curve for NaOH at 40° was 
slightly lower than this.) Curve B; 40% KOH in the absorption tube; temperature 40°. 
Curves C and B; rolls of filter-paper were used in the right-hand flask only at 40°: Curve C; 
the paper was moistened with 40 % KOH; Curve B; 7 % KOH was used. 

The tissue may be assumed to produce COg at a constant rate. The rate 
of absorption on the other hand will depend upon the concentration of COg 
in the gas phase. COg will therefore accumulate in the gas phase until the 
rate of absorption becomes equal to the rate of production, and when this 
’isteady state is reached the movement of the manometer gives a true measure 
of the rate of oxygen uptake. Thus the error becomes smaller as the experi¬ 
ment progresses. It is possible to calculate the time required for attainment 
of the steady state and the magnitude of the error produced as follows. 

Let fip «= the volume in mm.® of COg in the gas phase of the flask at any 
instant. 

Let i? rate of evolution of CO 2 by the tissue in mm.® per minute. M may 
be assumed to be constant. 
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The rate of absorption of CO 2 will be proportional to the amount of COg 
in the gas phase. This will be the case no matter whether the rate is deter¬ 
mined by the diffusion of the gas along the absorption tube or directly by 
the number of molecules striking the absorbing surface. Therefore we can write 

Rate of absorption = cx mm.® per minute, 

c being a constant depending on the form of the apparatus, temperature, etc. 

The rate at which COg accumulates is equal to the difference between the 
rate of evolution and the rate of absorption. Therefore 

dX yy 

On integrating, and determining the constant of integration by putting 
X = 0 when t 0, we get 

X=:?(l.(1). 


At it = 00, = - • 

We may obtain the time required for x to reach 99 % of its equilibrium 
value by putting x = 

Then :? (1 — 

100 c c 

whence ==-- 0*01 


/ _ -2x2*3 

“"^99%“ c 

4*6 

= minutes. 

, »» /o c 

We note that the time required for x to reach 99 % of its final value is 
independent of B, the rate of evolution of COg. 

By drawing a tangent to curve B, Fig. 2, at any given point we obtain 
the value of cx, the rate of COg absorption. E.g. when x = 75 mm.® the rate 

of absorption cx = , whence 

^ 34 mina. ’ 

r - - -L 

34x75 16-5 ■ 

Therefore = 4*6 x 16*5 “ 76 minutes. 

Suppose CO 2 is evolved at the moderate rate of 300 mm.® per hour. Then 

R 

j? = 5 mm.® per minute, and = 5 x 16-5 82*5 mm.® 

Using equation (1) we can plot x against t as in Fig. 3. We see that using 
this method of absorption, approximate equilibrium between COg evolution 
and absorption would not be reached for 76 minutes, at which time 82 mm.® 
of COg would be present in the gas phase of the flask. Should the taps of the 
, apparatus be closed after allowing say 10 minutes for the initial temperature 
equilibration, the curve shows that about 40 mm.® of COg are already in the 
flask, and therefore during the next 60 minutes a further 40 mm.® of COg 
will accumulate in the gas phase, so that the apparent oxygen uptake will 
be decreased by this amount. 
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Thus this method for COg absorption is practically useless, and the following 
method, suggested to us by Dr Keilin, has been adopted. 

A rectangle of filter-paper about 4 cm. by 2*5 cm. is rolled up fairly tightly 
into a cylinder, and tied with silk. The length of this roll should be about 
J inch greater than that of the absorption tube in the flask. One end of the 
cylinder is then slit down by two cuts at right angles, and the ends spread 
out. This is then placed in the absorption tube as shown in Fig. 1, after lightly 
greasing the upper rim of the tube to prevent the alkali from creeping down 
the outside. The alkali solution is then run on to the paper. 



Fig. 3. The curve shows the accumuhition of CO* in the gas phase with absorption conditions 
corresponding to curve B of Fiff. 2, and with a CO* production of 300 mm.* per hour. The 
length of the arrow represents the magnitude of the error produced when the taps are closed 
, after 10 minutes. 


The absorption of COg is now very rapid, as is shown by curve C, Fig. 2. 
rising 40 % KOH at 40° it is evident however that a new factor has entered, 
for the amount of gas absorbed is greater than the amount of CO 2 present, 
and the pressure in the flask continues to fall after passing its original level. 
This was traced to the fact that imder the action of the strong alkali the 
paper undelrgoes spontaneous oxidation with uptake of oxygen. With a weaker 
solution ^ alkali however the absorption of COj is equally rapid, while the 
absorption of oxygen becomes nearly negligible. This is shown in curve D, 
Fig. 2, which was obtained using 7 % EOH at 40°. The inaoouraoy due to 
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the oxidation of the paper can be entirely obviated by having the alkaline 
paper in both flasks of the apparatus. In curves A and B, Fig. 4, 6 % KOH 
on paper was used at 14°, the paper being in the right hand flask only in 
curve A and in both flasks in curve B. 

By calculation similar to that given above it is found from curve B, 
Fig. 4, that using this method of absorption only 11 minutes is required to 
reach approximate equilibrium, at which time 12 mm.® of COg are present in 
the flask if the rate of production of COg is 300 mm.® per hour as before. If 
the taps are closed after 5 minutes there will be 10 mm.® already present, and 
the amount of COg will increase by only 2 mm.® which is entirely negligible. 



Minutes 

Fig. 4. This experiment was similar to that of Fig. 2. Curve A; 6 % KOH on filter-paper was 
placed in the right-hand flask only; Curve B; it was placed in both flasks of the apparatus. 
Temperature 14°. 

Taking the high rate of COg evolution of 1000 mm.® per hour, the same 
calculation shows that the error when the taps are closed after 5 minutes 
would only be 5 mm.® 

This method is therefore entirely satisfactory. 

Diffusion of oxygen as a limiting factor. 

In order to measure the true respiration rate of cells immersed in a liquid 
it is necessary to ensure that the rate at which oxygen can diffuse into the 
liquid is rapid in comparison with its utilisation. (This applies also to the 
measurement of oxygen absorption by other systems.) 
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The importance of this was early appreciated when adapting the Barcroft 
apparatus for measuring rates of oxygen uptake, and Dixon and Tunnicliffe 
[1923] pointed out the importance of using flasks of a form exposing a large 
surface of liquid to the gas and giving efiicient mixing of the liquid, and also 
of making sure in carrying out experiments that the rate of uptake is inde¬ 
pendent of the rate of shaking of the apparatus, this being an indication that 
the uptake is not being limited by diffusion effects. In spite of the con¬ 
siderable amount of work which has since been carried out with the apparatus, 
no quantitative data have yet been published on the rates of uptake which 
the apparatus is capable of measuring without errors due to diffusion effects. 

The essential condition which must be fulfilled if the experiment is to be 
significant is that the concentration of dissolved oxygen must not fall so low 
that its rate of utilisation by the respiring cells (or other system undergoing 
oxidation) falls appreciably below that which would be obtained if the 
pressure of oxygen in the liquid were identical with that in the gas. 

In order to make this clear let us consider what takes place when the 
amount of respiring cells, e.g. yeast, present in the 3 cc. of liquid in the flask 
of the apparatus is gradually increased. With very small amounts of yeast 
the rate of oxygen uptake will be small, and hence the pressure of oxygen 
dissolved in the liquid will be only slightly below that in the gas phase; the 
observed rate of uptake will be proportional to the amount of yeast present, 
and will be independent of the rate at which the apparatuses shaken {i.e. of 
the degree of mixing of the liquid). As the amount of yeast added is increased 
the rate of uptake is proportionately increased and the tension of dissolved 
oxygen will fall lower; but so long as it does not fall below the point at which 
the respiration rate of the yeast depends upon the oxygen pressure the rate 
of uptake is still a true measure of the respiration, and remains proportional 
to the amount of yeast and independent of the rate of shaking. A point is 
ultimately reached however at which the oxygen pressure in the liquid falls 
so low that the actual respiration rate of the yeast is cut down, when further 
additions of yeast have much less effect, and since the rate of uptake is npw 
to some extent determined by the rate at which the oxygen can get to the 
yeast, it begins to be dependent upon the rate of shaking. Finally with large 
amounts of yeast the rate of uptake reaches a limiting value which is practi- 
cdly independent of the amount of yeast, and is entirely dependent upon the 
rate of shaking. 

Owing to the complicated mixing conditions a quantitative mathematical 
treatment is hardly practicable, but we shall give here a number of experi¬ 
ments illustrating the effects met with and the capabilities of the apparatus. 

The actual results obtained with yeast are illustrated in Pig. 6, which 
shows the relation between the observed velocity of oxygen tiptahe and the 
amount of yeast taken at two rates of shaking. (In all these experiments 
large 'VXOH^-papers’’ were used, capable of absorbing the COa produced by 
large amounts of yeast.) It will be seen that up to the point Jt on the curves 
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the apparatus measures the true respiration rate of the yeast, since the 
velocity of uptake remains proportional to the amount of yeast taken up to 
this point; also the rate of uptake observed is the same at both rates of shaking. 
Beyond this point the velocity becomes limited by diffusion, and practically 
independent of the amount of yeast, at the slower rate of shaking. At the 
higher rate of shaking however the respiration rate can be followed up to 
considerably higher values before diffusion limits the process. It appears 
therefore that with yeast the apparatus is capable of accurately measuring 
uptakes up to about 1000 mm.^ per hour at the normal rate of shaking 
(120 per minute), at 15° and with the flasks filled with air. Correspondingly 
higher velocities can be measured at higher temperatures or with the flasks 
filled with pure oxygen instead of air. 



Fig. 5. Velocities of oxygen uptake obscjrved with varying amounts of yeast. A suspension of 
5 g. baker’s yeast in 20 cc. phosphate buffer 7*6 was prepared, and mixtures of this 
suspension with phosphate buffer were taken so as to give the amounts of yeast stated in 
3 cc. of liquid. In curves A and B the rates of shaking were 102 and 138 oscillations per 
minute respectively. Temperature 16”. 

The maximum rate of uptake which can be measured varies greatly with 
the rate of shaking, as is to be expected. In order to obtain some idea of 
this rate of uptake at different rates of shaking, a number of observations 
were made with larger amounts of yeast, under conditions therefore where 
diffusion was the limiting factor. These results are shown in Fig. 6. The 
experimental variations are considerably greater when the process is limited 
by diffusion than when this is not the case, but the results are quite consistent 
in spite of the fact that several different respirometers were used. The true 
I^Bspiration rate of the amount of yeast used was about 3000 mm.® per hour 
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at 15"^, as shown by determinations on small amounts with rapid shaking. 
This rate was reached at a rate of shaking of about 180 oscillations per minute. 

Rates of shaking below 60 per minute do not cause much mixing of the 
liquid layer, which tends to oscillate as a whole from side to side of the flask. 
Definite mixing of the liquid begins at about 60, and thereafter becomes 
increasingly efficient. This is reflected in the form of the curve. Rates of 
shaking above 200 are not permissible, as there is then some risk of the liquid 
splashing on to the ‘^KOH-paper,’’ but there is no risk of this below this rate. 

The position of the curve of Fig. 6 is not altogether invariable and inde¬ 
pendent of the nature and amount of the system absorbing oxygen. Even 
when the process is limited by diffusion the rate of uptake depends to a certain 
extent upon the amount and activity of the yeast taken (or, in the case of 



Hate of shaking (complete oscillations per minute) 


Fig. 6. Effect of rate of shaking on rate of oxygen uptake by large amounts of yeast. Each of 
the small circles represents an experiment with 600 mg. baker’s yeast in 3 cc. phosphate 
buffer at 16®. The true respiration rate was slightly over 3000 mm.* per hour. Curve B was 
obtained with 200 mg. of yeast at 37®. 


fii^toxidation of a substance, the velocity constant of the reaction). In general, 
systems which would react rapidly with an adequate supply of dissolved 
oxygen tend to give higher curves than syetema giving slower uptakes. That 
is to say, diffusion effects may influence the results at observed rates much 
lower in the 6ase of systems giving only small rates of uptake (in the absence 
of such effects) than in the case of mote rapidly reacting systems. 

Thus vdth smaller amounts of yeast than those used in Fig* 6 the curves 
followed lie somewhat lower but are of similar form. As the rate of shaking 
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is increased the rate of uptake increases as before until the true respiration 
rate is reached, after which further increase of shaking has no effect. With 
decreasing amounts of yeast a series of curves such as E, F, B, C in Fig. 7 
are thus obtained, the levels of the horizontal parts of the curves at the higher 
rates of shaking being proportional to the amount of yeast present. It is of 
course only on these horizontal parts of the curves that the true respiration 
rate is measured. 

Conversely with more rapidly respiring cells the position of the curve is 
somewhat higher. In curve D of Fig. 7, for which the same amount of yeast 
was used as in Fig. 6, the yeast was previously incubated with a small amount 
of glucose, which increased its respiration about 5 times [cf. Dixon and Elliott, 
1929]. The change in position of the curve is however comparatively small. 



Fig. 7, Curve A is that of Fig, 5 reproduced for comparison. Curves A, B and C -vvcic carried 
out with the same sample of yeast, 600 mg., 60 mg., and 20 mg. being used resj>ectively. 
Curve I) was obtained with 600 mg. of the same yeeist which had pre\*ioii8ly been treated 
with a small amount of glucose. (Curves E and F wore obtained with 500 mg. and 250 mg, 
of a different sample of yeast. Temperature 15® in all these curves. Curve G was obtained 
with 100 mg. of yeast at 37®, and curve H with 500 mg. of minced liver at 37 . 


In the case of yeast the respiration rate is independent of the oxygen 
pressure within wide limits. In other cases, as for instance the autoxidation 
of cysteine, the reaction velocity depends upon the oxygen pressure. 
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A number of experiments w^re carried out on the oxygen uptake by 
cysteine in presence of varying amounts of iron as catalyst. The curves ob¬ 
tained were very similar to those given by yeast. It appears that with this 
system also velocities of the order of 1000 mm.^ per hour can be measured 
at the usual rate of shaking (see Fig. 8). 

This figure must not however be taken as representing the highest velocity 
measurable by the apparatus for all systems. With certain rapid reactions 
uptake rates of a much higher order can be measured without errors due to 



Fig. 8. Effect of rate of shaking on oxjyen uptake by cysteine in presence of iron. The 
curve A is again reproduced from Fig. 6 for conmorison. The crosses represent ob¬ 
servations with 8 mg. cysteine+004 mg. iron (as ffsHOt) 3 cc. buffer. The circles 
were obtained with 8 mg. cysteine +0’016 mg. iron. Temperature 14®. 


difiusion efiects. For instance in the case of oxygen uptake by alkaline 
pyrogallol solutions rates of the order of 10,000 mm.® per hour can be measured 
at the normal rate of shaking. 

Fig. 9 shows the rates of uptake observed at different rates of shaking. 
In these experiments the pyrogallol solution was placed in the flasks, and the 
NaOH solution was placed in small hanging tubes as shown in Fig. 1. The 
ms^nometers were then shaken in the thermostat for a few minutes, after 
which the NaOH was upset into the pyrogallol solution and readings com¬ 
menced. By this means the rapid uptakes could be oonvenientlj followed. 

It will be seen that, although at the slower rates of shaking the reaction 
was evidently limited by diffusion, the velocity was quite unaffected by 
increasing the rate of shaking from 120 ip 160, indicating that at 120 the true 
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velocity had been reached. This is also indicated by the fact that the velocity 
of uptake was exactly proportional to the pyrogallol concentration up to 
even higher velocities, as shown in Fig. 10. We have at present no wholly 
sa-tisfactory explanation for the difference in behaviour between pyrogallol 
and the other systems studied. 

It is now clear that the limiting rate of uptake which can be measured 
in the apparatus without being falsified by diffusion effects does not depend 
only upon the apparatus, but also upon the system under investigation. Our 



Pig. 9. Effect of rate of shaking on rate of oxygen uptake by alkaline pyrogallol. The curve A is 
again that of Fig. 0. Curve B was obtained as foIloAvs. *21 cc. water+ 0-5 cn. of 0-5 % pyro- 
gallol solution was placed in the flasks, and 0'4 cc. of 20 % NaOH in the hanging cups. After 
equilibration of the apparatus the KaOH was upset into the pyrogallol solution. Tem¬ 
perature 14®. 

aim in this paper is not to provide a mathematical treatment which will 
account quantitatively for the effects observed, but rather to call attention 
to the absolute necessity, when studying any reacting system by means of 
the apparatus, of making certain that diffusion effects are not affecting the 
results, if the observations are to have any weight. Two main criteria are 
available. In the first place, it is obvious that if the reaction velocity is 
determined for a small amount with rapid shaking this will indicate the true 
value. If from this the value for a larger amount is then calculated, and the 
observed value corresponds with the calculated, it is clear that the true rate 
is still being measured. In other words, if the observed velocity is propor¬ 
tional to the amount of the system taken throughout the experimental range, 
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the experiments are valid. The second requirement is that the velocity of 
uptake must not be affected by the rate of shaking. Unless this is the case 
it is clear that diffusion effects are entering, and the significance of the results 
is doubtful. In studying a new system it cannot be predicted from the ob¬ 
served velocity alone whether diffusion effects are influencing the results or 
not, and one or other of the tests mentioned must be applied. 

It can however be stated with some probability that with this type of 
apparatus at the usual rate of shaking and for reactions of average velocity, 



Fig. 10. Effect of amount of pyrogallol used on rate of oxygen uptake. The procedure was the 
same as in Fig, 9, except that the rate of shaking was maintained constant at 120, and the 
volume of 0*5 % pyrogallol solution taken was varied. The total volume of liquid was 3 cc. 
in each case as before. 


diffusion effects do not play a considerable part with rates of uptake less 
than about 1000 mm.® per hour at 16°. An examination of the literature 
.shows that the rates of uptake measured with this type of apparatus have 
almost invariably been considerably lower than this—usually about 200- 
300 mm.® per hour—and in that case it is unlikely that any considerable 
errors due to this cause have arisen. It is however not altogether uncommon 
in descriptions of work on oxygen absorption carried out in other types of 
apparatus to find such statements as *'In order to obtain consistent results 
it was necess^ to control carefully the rate of shaking.’* This of course 
indicates that such experiments are of doubtful significance. 

Finally we may mention that none of our earlier work is affected by these 
results. We have, always applied one or other of rttre above-mentioned tests 
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to ensure that diffusion errors were eliminated, and when we have worked 
with systems producing CO 2 we have employed the '‘KOH-paper’’ technique. 
Nevertheless in view of the large amount of work now being carried out with 
the apparatus it seemed desirable to publish the facts described in this paper. 

Summary. 

1, The usual method for absorbing the COg evolved in respiration experi¬ 
ments in the Barcroft apparatus is shown to be very inefficient, and an 
efficient method is described. 

2. Experiments on the extent to which diffusion effects may limit the 
results obtained, when the Barcroft apparatus is used for measuring velocities 
of oxygen uptake, are described and discussed, 
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It is probable that the most important factor responsible for the abnormal 
reactions in cases of mental disease can be traced to some variety of defective 
oxygen metabolism [Pickworth, 1929]. 

Irregularities of the normal oxygen supply or its utilisation may occur at 
any point in the respiratory cycle. The present paper deals with deficient 
oxygen supply due to defective blood-pigment. From pathological con¬ 
siderations it is highly probable that toxic substances absorbed from the 
intestinal canal (and evidence of blood infection with intestinal organisms is 
found almost invariably in association with acute mental disorder) might 
effect a chemical change in the haemoglobin of the blood, rendering it useless 
for respiratory purposes. 

The present investigation was therefore undertaken to ascertain whether 
inactive forms of haemoglobin occurred in the blood in cases of mental 
disorder. 

The active haemoglobin of a large number of specimens was determined 
by direct measurement of the oxygen liberated from fully oxygenated blood, 
and these values were compared with the total haemoglobin content found 
by other methods of analysis. 

Since it was required to measure very small quantities of inactive pigment, 
it was necessary to devise an accurate and reliable method of analysis 
specially suited to the work and quantity of material available. A modifica¬ 
tion of Haldane’s blood-gas apparatus [1900, 1920] was made which was 
adaptable for a small quantity of blood. Control experiments of each factor 
influencing the analysis were made in order to secure consistency and re¬ 
liability of the results. 

Methods. 

Estimxition of the oxygen capacity of UooA^ 

The kllood was collected in sterile tubes containing a Wee of potassium 
oxalate and sodium fluoride as an anti-coagulant. Carbon dioxide was re¬ 
moved by exposing in films to a current of moist, carbon dioxide-free &ir in 
presence of a phosphate buffer solution of p^ 7*6. A measured quantity 
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(1 to 2 cc.) of this COg-free blood-buffer mixtbre was introduced into the 
reaction flask of the apparatus; this was immersed in a water-bath at 37° 
and gently shaken until the blood had attained equilibrium with the atmo¬ 
sphere in the flask. 1 cc. of ferricyanide with saponin was then admitted 
from the separate compartment of the apparatus into the reaction flask. The 
oxygen was completely expelled by shaking the apparatus for 3 minutes, 
and the volume of gas evolved measured and calculated to 100 cc. of blood. 

Description of blood-gas apparatus. 

The apparatus consisted of a narrow boT(‘ U tube containing clove oil 
tinted with safranine as a pressure indicator; there was a third limb of wider 
bore acting as a reservoir for the oil which was also convenient for measuring 
the gas under definite barometric pressure. 

The burette T (Fig. 1) was fitted with a two-way 
tap by means of which it could be connected either 
with the side limb C and the reaction flask or 
opened to air for adjustment to barometric pressure. 

The ferricyanide was contained in a separate com¬ 
partment B, which was connected above with the 
reaction flask so that it could be admitted without 
altering the pressure. The barometric pressure and 
temperature control bulb Q was of similar size (about 
30 cc.). 

The burette tubes T and B were of identical bore, 
the former being accurately graduated to a volume 
of exactly 0*250 cc. and divided into 100 equal parts. 

The apparatus was rigidly mounted on a very heavy 
base and was designed for use completely immersed in 
a water-bath at 37°. The temperature was controlled 
by a thermostat and the water was kept thoroughly 
stirred by a current of air. 

The rigid nature of the connections in the ap¬ 
paratus was an important feature and allowed thorough 
shaking in order to mix the reacting fluids. Complete and rapid expulsion 
of the liberated oxygen was secured by the introduction of a single large 
glass marble L5 cm. in diameter into the reaction flask. 

Accurate and reliable analyses could be made with as little as 0*5 cc. of 

blood. 

A. Collection and preservalimi of specimens. 

The blood was collected in sterile tubes containing 0*02 g. of a finely 
powdered mixture of potassium oxalate and sodium fluoride, 5:1. 

This anti-coagulant did not cause haemolysis. Estimations were carried 
out immediately after collection of the specimens when possible. Otherwise 
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they could be stored satisfa(3torily for a short period in an ice-chamber. It 
was found that sterile blood, so kept, did not change in oxygen capacity in 
4 days, although after 6 days an appreciable diminution was noticeable. 

B. Preliminary treatment of blood samples. 

In order to eliminate errors caused by varying hydrogen ion concentra¬ 
tions of the blood specimens, and also to prevent liberation of carbon dioxide 
during the test, the pj^ of the blood was controlled by means of the addition 
of strong buffer solution, and the carbon dioxide was removed from the 
mixture before introducing it into the flask. An equal volume of phosphate 
solution of p^ 7*5 (containing 8*184 g. Na 2 HP 04 , 12 H 2 O and 0*608 g. 
NaH 2 P 04 in 50 cc. of distilled water) was added to the blood. A steady 
stream of air purified from traces of COg by bubbling through dilute sodium 
hydroxide was passed over the mixture which was gently rotated in a tono¬ 
meter. This treatment removed about 20 cc. of COg per 100 cc. of blood in 
20 minutes. Analyses conducted with the blood so treated were proved to 
be quite consistent. 

C. Equilibration of samples at 37°. 

For each estimation, 1*6 cc. of the blood-buffer mixture was introduced 
into the flask A by means of a standardised delivery pipette; approximately 
1 cc. of recently made ferricyanide (12*6 % dissolved in the same buffer 
solution, diluted five times in order to bring the salt concentration to a 
suitable amount), with 0*005 g. of white saponin, was placed in the bulb B, 

In order for the blood to attain complete equilibrium with the air of the 
flask, it was necessary to shake the apparatus in the bath for 15 minutes, 
equilibrium being evidenced by the qlove-oil levels remaining quite stationary 
for 2 minutes. 

D. Process of analysis. 

The levels of the clove oil in the burette tubes were brought to a con¬ 
venient position near to the zero point by adjusting the pressure in the 
tube i, the temperature gauge was closed, and the ferricyanide solution 
admitted. The apparatus was gently shaken for 3 minutes. The large glass 
marble greatly facilitated rapid expulsion of the liberated oxygen in a manner 
much superior to a number of smaller beads, or broken glass. The levels were 
adjusted to the gas increase and the temperature of the bath was noted. After 
obtaining equilibrium the volume of gas was observed and calculated to 
N.T.p* per 100 cc. of blood. A further shaking of the apparatus was then 
carried out which should cause no further evolution of gas. 

Accuracy of the analysis. We were able to eliminate the following errors 
by a careful investigation into the conditions under which the test was 
carried out, and in every case considerable latitude could be allowed in the 
quantities and;times of the tests without introducing these or other e^xors. 
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(a) Incomplete liberation of oxygen due to faulty haemolysis of the 
corpuscles (see experimental section E'). 

(b) Blood laked with dilute ammonia may retain a portion of the liberated 
oxygen. 

(c) COg may be liberated owing to the insufficient alkalinity of the solution. 

(d) Litarczek [1928], and Parsons and Parsons [1927] have described a 
reducing action which occurs in specimens of pathological blood which results 
in an absorption of some of the oxygen evolved in the test. 

Our experiments under similar conditions demonstrated that some speci¬ 
mens of human blood absorbed a quite appreciable amount of the liberated 
oxygen. It was found that plasma or serum from normal animals reacted 
similarly, and even washed rabbit or sheep corpuscles possessed this reducing 
property to a slight degree. These errors were eliminated by adequately 
buffering the test mixture, the advantage of w^hich is illustrated by experi¬ 
ments in section B' and Figs. 2 and 3. 

Defibrinated sheep blood Ox-serum 




Fig. 2, To show effect of buffer in reducing Fig. 3. To show effect of buffer in reducing 

oxygen absorption in test. oxygen absorption in test. 

The accuracy of the method was carefully checked by other tests which 
included Stadie’s cyanohaemoglobin colorimetric method, and an estimation 
of the iron content of the haemoglobin by a micro-titration method using 
titamum chloride. The quantity of haemoglobin was also estimated by the 
Pleischl-Miescher haemoglobinometer using a calibrated carbon monoxide 
wedge. 
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Experimental. 


A'. Presermtion of specimens. 

The following typical experiment demonstrates the change in the oxygen 
capacity of blood containing oxalate-fluoride anti-coagulant, after storing in 
the ice-box for various periods. 

Specimen No. 59. Sterile rabbit blood -f 0*5 % oxalate-fluoride mixture. 


Time of storing 

Oxygen capacity 

Fresh 

151CC. 

24 hrs. 

150 „ 

48 hrs. 

160 „ 

4 days 

150 „ 

6 days 

12-3 „ 


No change occurred in 4 days, after which a distinct fall in oxygen capacity 
took place. 

B'. Effect of buffering the sample. 

1. A large number of sera from various sources, when mixed with an 
equal quantity of phosphate buffer, were found to have a p^^ of 7*5 by the 
capillator method. The clear fluid obtained by centrifuging a mixture of equal 
parts of blood and buffer also had a similar pjj value. 

2. No alteration in the volume of gas, due to changes in vapour pressure, 
was caused by the addition of buffered ferricyaiiide to blood-plasma plus 
an equal volume of buffer. 

Exp. 80. 0*81 cc. human plasma -f- 0*81 cc. buffer. 

Time Burette reading 

Equilil^um 0186 oc. 

3 mins. 0185 „ 

Ferricyanide added 
7 „ 0186 „ 

15 „ 0186 „ 

3. The addition of acid or alkali to blood did not affect the oxygen 
capacity, provided the buffer solution as described above was added before 
‘saturation with air previous to the test. 

Exf. 82. 1 cc. blood + 0-5 cc. 2 % NajCOg; oxygen evolved after buffering 
etc. — 0*120 cc. 

1 cc. blood + 0*5 cc. 0*3% lactic acid; oxygen evolved after 
buffering etc. = 0*120 cc. 

1 cc. blood + 0*5 cc. isotonic saline; oxygen evolved — 0*121 cc. 

4. The addition of a small amount of lactic acid to blood has a very 
marked effect at low oxygen pressures; when this lactic acid-blood is treated 
with buffer prior to saturation with the low pressure of oxygen, the calculated 
theoretical result is obtained. 
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Exp. 83. 1 cc, corpuscles -f 1 cc. isotonic saline j- 0*5 cc. 0*1 % lactic acid 
exposed to 2*6 % oxygen in nitrogen. 

Oxygen evolved = 0*194 cc. == 67*5 % saturated. 

(Calculated saturation ~ 84 %.) 

1 cc. corpuscles -f 0*5 cc. lactic acid 4- 1 cc. buffer solution, then 
exposed to 2*6 % oxygen in nitrogen. 

Oxygen evolved == 0*225 cc. = 84 % saturated. 

(Calculated saturation = 84 %.) 

5. The effect of the buffer in preventing the re-absorption of oxygen by 
the blood-ferricyanide mixture is shown by the following experiment. 

Exj). 85. 1 cc. sheep plasma -f 1 cc. 2 % NagCOg, after equilibrium estab¬ 
lished with its atmosphere in the reaction flask, 1 cc. aqueous ferricyanide 
added. Readings taken at intervals. 


Time Burette reading 

0 mins. 0-229 cc. 

2 „ 0-220 „ 

5 „ 0-212 „ 

8 „ 0-21X) „ 

Absorption in 30 


Time Burette reading 

12 mins. 0-193 cc. 

18 „ 0-183 „ 

25 „ 0-170 

30 „ 0-162 „ 

i. =0-067 cc. 


Exp. 86. 1 cc. sheep plasma -f 1 cc. buffer 7*5: after equilibrium estab¬ 
lished, 1 cc. buffered ferricyanide added; readings at intervals. 


Time 
0 mins. 
5 „ 

10 „ 


Burett/e reading Time 

0-190 cc. 15 mins, 

0-189 „ 30 „ 

0-189 „ 40 

Oxygen absorbed — 0-003 cc. 


Buretto reading 
0-188 cc. 
0-188 „ 
0-187 „ 


Similar tests comparing alkaline with buffered solutions are shown in 
Pigs, 2 and 3. 

It will be noted that the serum is responsible for the greatest re-absorption 
of oxygen, A further similar test with washed sheep corpuscles gave a much 
smaller absorption deviation. 


C'. CO 2 in the sample. 

When considerable amounts of carbon dioxide are present in the blood 
sample, a portion of it passes into the air above the mixture in the reaction 
flask. This quantity may vary slightly on adding the reagent, and samples 
must therefore be previously treated to remove excess CO 2 . 

Exp. 87. (a) 1 cc. sheep blood-plasma previously exposed to COg-free air 
current for 20 minutes (CO 2 content™ 20 cc./lOO cc.); 1 cc. buffer added; 
ferricyanide admitted when in equilibrium. 

Time Burette reading 

Omins. 0-147 cc. 

3 „ 0-147 „ 

Equilibrium established 

FetTioyanido added 5 mins. 0-147 cc. 

10 „ 0-146 „ 

25 0-146 „ 

No change on adding reagent. 
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(b) 1 cc. sheep plasma (untreated), COg content == 40 cc./lOO cc., 1 cc, 
buffer added; ferricyanide admitted when in equilibrium. 

Time Burette reading 

0 mins. 0-136 cc. 

# 3 „ 0135 „ 

Ferricyanide added 
5 „ 0-136 „ 

8 0-120 „ 

10 „ 0-116 „ 

12 „ 0-116 „ 

When blood-plasma containing a considerable quantity of carbon dioxide 
is used, there is a distinct change in the volume of the gas on addition of the 
reagent, due to absorption of COg. 

Exp. 88. The quantity of COg in the atmosphere of the reaction flask is 
shown in the table below. Blood + equal volume of buffer 7*6 exposed 
for varpng periods to a current of moist, COg-free air; 2 cc. of the resulting 
mixture introduced into the apparatus. After the volume had become con¬ 
stant, the COg in the flask was absorbed by admitting 0*2 cc. of 5 % sodium 
hydroxide, the contraction in volume being the amount of COg present. 


Time of exposure to 
COj-free air 
0 mins. 

6 M 
10 „ 

20 

30 „ 

60 „ 


CO 2 in gas of 
reaction flask 
0-67 
0-31 
0-21 
0-14 
0-13% 

0 - 12 % 

Laboratory air=0-4 mm. CO|. 


I 

I 


Equivalent mm. 
of CO, 

3*9 mm. 

2-2 
1-5 
1-0 
0-91 
0-86 „ 


Exp. 89. Elimination of excess CO^. The blood at p^ 7*5 was exposed in 
a tonometer through which a current of COg-free air was passed for varying 
periods. \ 

Tim© of exposure 00, per 100 cc. blood 


0 mins. 

42'6 cc. 

1 

37-6 „ 

6 » 

28 0 „ 

16 

22-6 „ 

20 „ 

21-2 „ 

30 „ 

20 0 „ 

3 hrs. 

17-6 .. 


An exposure of 20 minutes was sufficient to remove the excess COg. 


Equilibration of gas pressures. 

It was found that whole blood required about a quarter of an hour to 
attain equilibrium with the air of the reaction flask, gentle shaking of the 
apparatus being continued during the whole time. This period was much 
increased for plasma, whilst only a few minutes were required for a suspension 
of washed blood-corpuscles in saline. 

W. The fetncyanide^sapomn reagent. 

This consisted of 12*6 g. ferricyanide + 0*2 g. white saponin in lOOoc. 
phosphate btifler diluted five times with distilled water. 
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1. Amount of ferricyanide. A large excess of the ferricyanide mixture is 
necessary in order to decompose the oxyhaemoglobin completely. (Conant 
and Fieser [1924] have calculated that at least 13*5 equivalents per g.- 
molecule of haemoglobin are required when in neutral solution.) 

The following test shows that the amount used (0*125 g. for each estima¬ 
tion) was amply sufficient, and that this amount could be varied considerably 
either way without error. 

Exp, 90. (1) 2 cc. buffered ox blood-f L5 cc, ferricyanide reagent: 

oxygen evolved = 0*210 cc. 

(2) 2 cc. buffered ox blood-f 1*0 cc. ferricyanide reagent: 

oxygen evolved = 0*216 cc. 

(3) 2 cc, buffered ox blood + 0*5 cc. ferricyanide reagent: 

oxygen evolved = 0*216 cc. 

2. Amount of saponin. The addition of an amount of saponin equivalent 

to that in the reagent {i,e, 0*002 g. per cc.) to a sample of blood caused com¬ 
plete haemolysis in 2 minutes. Microscopic examination of a drop of the 
fluid failed to show the presence of corpuscles. The addition of strong salt 
solution to this clear fluid did not cause the re-appearance of corpuscles 

(microscopically or by turbidity) as occurs with blood laked with a small 

quantity of distilled water. 

The following test shows that the accuracy of the analysis was not affected 
if the amount of saponin added to the blood varied considerably from the 
quantity actually employed. 

Exp, 92. (1) 2 cc. buffered ox blood-f 1*0 cc. ferricyanide containing 
0*4% saponin: oxygen evolved = 0*203 cc. 

(2) 2 cc. buffered ox blood -f 1*0 cc. ferricyanide containing 
0*2 % saponin: oxygen evolved = 0*203 cc. 

(3) 2 cc. buffered ox blood -f 1*0 cc. ferricyanide containing 
0*16 % saponin: oxygen evolved = 0*203 cc. 

The rate of absorption of oxygen by haemoglobin was markedly slower 
in the presence of saponin. 

Exp, 93, (1) Himian blood exposed to 2*1 % oxygen. Then exposed to 
air for 15 mins. 

Oxygen content = 17*8 cc. per 100 cc. = 100 % saturated. 

(2) Human blood exposed to 2*1 % oxygen; saponin added. 
Exposed to air for 15 mins, exactly as in test (1). 

Oxygen content = 16*4 cc. per 100 cc. = 92 % saturated. 

Other methods of estimation of haemoglobm content. 

1. Cyahohaemoghbin colorimetric determination. A slight modification of 
the process described by Stadie [1920] and Van Slyke and Stadie [1921] has 
been utilised. The pigments are converted to methaemoglobin by adding a 
trace of ferricyanide to the diluted blood and then, by adding a little dilute 
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potassium cyanide solution, cyanohaemoglobin is produced which has a 
brownish-red colour suitable for colorimetric estimation. A control is used, 
similarly prepared from pure blood. Blood containing small amounts of 
methaemoglobin shows a higher value for the colorimetric, as compared with 
the gasometric, method. 

0*2 cc. blood is diluted to 5 cc. with distilled water; 1 drop of 10 % 
ferricyanide containing 2 % lactic acid is added. After standing for 15 mins., 
1 cc. 0*1 % KCN is added and the solution diluted to 20 cc. The resulting 
colour is matched with the standard similarly prepared. 

The lactic acid greatly facilitates the rate of conversion to methaemoglobin, 
and the colour is stable and unaffected by the amount of acid present. 

2. FleischUMiescher haeirnglohinometer method, A thin film of blood was 
exposed to coal gas in a tonometer until saturated with carbon monoxide. 
It was diluted 1 : 200 in a haemocytometer pipette with water saturated with 
carbon monoxide and the solution placed in one-half of the comparing 
chamber, the other half being filled with distilled water. The haemoglobin 
values were read directly from a carbon monoxide wedge. 

3. Micro-titration of the iron content. This method of analysis was used to 
check the other determinations and is similar to that used by Peters [1912]. 

The blood was weighed into a small nickel crucible (about 0*3 g.) and 
ashed by direct heat. The residue was dissolved in 2 drops of distilled water 
and 1 drop of strong iron-free hydrochloric acid. A drop of dilute hydrogen 
peroxide was added, the solution diluted to about 0»5 cc. and evaporated 
almost to dryness in order to ensure decomposition of all traces of peroxide. 
The solution was transferred to a titration tube having a constricted neck 
and bulb of capacity 3 cc. with a little acidulated water, and the volume of 
solution and washings made up to ^ cc. The titrations were made from a 
micro-burette, capacity 1 cc., with approx. iV'/200 titanium chloride. The 
reagent was made by adding 15 cc. of 15 % commercial titanium chloride to 
15 cc. of hydrochloric acid, boiling for 3 mins, and diluting to 2500 cc. with 
well-boiled water. This volume completely filled the containing vessel. 

It was stored in contact with an atmosphere of CO 2 , and standardised 
immediately before making analyses. 

In order to prevent re-oxidation by the oxygen in the titration tube, the 
air was completely displaced before the analysis by means of a rapid stream 
of CO 2 and the surface of the liquid was covered with a thin layer of liquid 
^paraffin. 

One drop of 10 % KCNS was used as indicator and the titanium chloride 
was added from the micro-burette until the red colour just disappeared. When 
the ashing process was correctly performed and the precautions indicated 
above were observed, no return of the red tint occurred for some time and 
accurate analyses were obtained. 
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Kesults. 

Blood specimens from a number of normal healthy persons and 130 
specimens from 100 patients have been analysed. Also 40 specimens from 
healthy animals, including the sheep, ox, pig and rabbit, have been determined, 
and a number of analyses have been made with the blood of cats and 
r'abbits whilst under treatment with drugs. 

All the analyses were performed in duplicate, the results agreeing to within 
2 % for the colorimetric tests and 1 % with the other determinations. The 
following is a summary of the results obtaine d. Values have been expressed 
on the basis of 18-5 cc. oxygen ~ 100 % haemoglobin (Haldane’s standard 
for normal male). 

A. Normal human blood. 

The following tables show the results obtained in analyses of the blood 
of a number of healthy persons. A repeat of No. 1 is included to show' the 
consistency of results obtainable after a few hours’ interval. 


Table I. Oxygen capacity (normal human specimens). 



Oxygen evolved 

Corresponding % H 

Sfiocimen 

per 100 cc. 


content 

1 

190 cc. 


102-6 

2 

180 „ 


l(X)-7 

3 

17-6 „ 


95 

4 

18-4 „ 


99-5 

1 (repeat) 

19-05 cc. 


102-9 

Table I a. 

Haemoglobin content {comparison of methods). 


% Hb. by gasometric % 

Hb. by Stadie 

Hb. by Co¬ 

Specimen 

method 

method 

meth od 

1 

102-6 

103 

102 

2 

100-7 

101 

100 

3 

95-1 

Standard 

94 

4 

99-5 

99-2 

98 


Table II gives 

the results of analyses of 

a number of specimens from 

healthy animals. 





Table II. Haemoglobin coyitent of an imals' blood. 



?o Hb. by 

% Hb. by 

% Hb. by 

% Hb. by 


gasometric 

TiCls 

CO-Hb. 

Stadie 

Animal 

method 

titration 

method 

method 

Sheep 

108 

106-5 

106 

108 

Ox 

86-5 

86-8 

87 

Standard 

I*ig 

71-4 

72-2 

70 

71-2 

Ox (corpuscles) 

99-4 

— 

99 

99-3 

Rabbit 

59-5 

— 

59 

59-2 

Cat 

57-8 

— 

58 

57-2 

Sheep 

110-8 

109 

110 

110-7 

Pig 

84-3 

86 

85 

84 

The values calculated from the gasometric method agreed very closely in 


all cases with those by the cyanohaemoglobin colorimetric method. The values 
by the PleischbMiescher method varied slightly owing to a greater difficulty 
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in matching the colour. (The tints of the blood solution, when fully saturated 
with carbon monoxide, compared satisfactorily with the standard wedge with 
the exception of rabbits’ blood which gave a yellower tint.) Determinations 
of the exact colours were also made by the Rosenheim-Schuster colorimeter, 
and some of the results are given which may possibly be useful for reference. 


Colour values of haemoglobin solutions, 

Normal human blood diluted 1:100 
Specimen Tintometer units 

Oxyhaemoglobin Red 16 0; yellow 1*6 

Carboxyhaemoglobin Red 20*2; yellow 0-2 

Cyanohaemoglobin Red 12 0; yellow 4-2 

B. Patients' blood. 

The absolute haemoglobin content as found by the gasometric method is 
given in Table HI. 


Table III. Haemoglobin content of j>atients' specimens. 

Males Females 


Hb. content 

No. of specimens 

% 

No. of specimens 

o/ 

/o 

Over 100% 

6 

16 

9 

10 

90-100 % 

20 

63 

30 

32 

80- 90% 

9 

23 

39 

42 

70- 80 % 

3 

8 

11 

12 

Below 70 % 

0 

0 

3 

3 


In only comparatively few cases was there any serious deficiency in the 
quantity of available haemoglobin. The average haemoglobin content for the 
whole series was 93 % for males and 89 % for females. 

Table IV gives the results in 20 u^selected cases, 10 male and 10 female. 


Table IV. 


Sex 

Oxygen from 
100 CO. blood 

CO. 

% Hb. by 
oxygen 
evolved 

% Hb. by 
cyano-Hb. 
method 

% Hb. by 
COHb. 
method 

Notes 

M. 

16-2 

87*6 

88 

86 

_ 


16-1 

87*0 

88 

88 

_ 


17*6 

96*3 

96*6 

95 


9t 

16-6 

89*2 

96*5 

96 

7*3 % inactive Hb. 


18*0 

97 

97 

98 


>» 

19*8 

107 

107 

108 

_ 


17^5 

95 

94 

93 


»» 

17*0 

92 

98 

96 

6 % inactive Hb. 

ft 

17*1 

92*6 

93 

93 

—- 

ft 

16*6 

9(^0 

91 

90 


F. 

17*0 

92 

92 

92 

■. ■ 

*» 

16*0 

86 

86 

86 

■.. 

»• 

16*9 

86 

87 

87 



20*1 

108*6 

110 

110 

1*5 % inactive Hb. 

» 

16*5 

84 

84*8 

85 


19*6 

106 

106 

106 


9f 

16*4 

88*6 

92 

91 

3*6 % inactive Hb. 

»# 

17*6 

96 

93*6 

96 

«... ’ 


16*9 

86 

86 

86 


»» 

16*6 

89 

89 

88 
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Three of the above specimens gave low results by the oxygen method as 
compared with the colorimetric and titrimetric methods; this indicates the 
presence of inactive haemoglobin. 

Among the total 100 cases, 28 showed deficient oxygen capacity compared 
with the theoretical. In all these the difi'erence exceeded 2*5 %, the greatest 
deficiency being 12*5%, which was observed in two specimens; neither of 
these patients had received treatment with sulphonaJ or allied drugs. 

In accordance with previous supposition of the effect of intestinal disease, 
the 100 cases contained a large number whose blood showed a positive agglu¬ 
tination by the Widal test. (See Table VI.) 

A number of cases showing deficient active haemoglobin were examined 
at intervals of several weeks. In most cases the deficiency persisted for a 
long period. The following table is included to illustrate this important finding. 


Table V. Haemoglobin in blood of special eases. 


Name 

Date 

Sex 

%Hb. by 
gasometric 
method 

% Hb. by 
colorimetric 
method 

o/ 

/o 

difference 

H.F. 

14. iii. 29 

F. 

95 

100 

5 

„ 

3. V. 29 

ft 

89 

97 

8 


30. V. 29 


99*3 

109 

9-7 

»» 

14. \i. 29 


101 

113 

12 

A.S. 

24, V. 29 


72-6 

83 

10-4 

>> 

14. vi. 29 


74 

80 

6 

A.J. 

14. vi. 29 


80 

86-5 

6-5 

»» 

16. V. 29 


71-5 

82 

10-5 

B.W. 

19. VU.29 


90 

99 

9 

»♦ 

25. vii. 29 


81 

87-3 

6-3 

it 

30. viii. 29 


85-1 

92 

6-9 


5. ix. 29 


91 

102-8 

11-8 

D.G. 

30. viii. 29 


82-4 

92 

9-6 

»» 

6. ix. 29 


84 

89 

5 

»» 

18. ix. 29 


101-3 

107-1 

5-8 

L.8. 

1. viii. 29 


90 

100-8 

10-8 

»» 

6. ix. 29 


79 

88 

9 

D.R. 

6. vii. 29 

M 

92 

98 

6 

tf 

2, viii. 29 


92-5 

98 

5-5 

R.P. 

27. vi. 29 


89-2 

96-5 

7-3 

ft 

2. viii. 29 


85 

91 

6-0 

J.G. 

5. ix. 29 


95 

107 

12-0 

H.H. 

26, ix. 29 


103 

110 

7-0 


Table VI. 


Widal agglatizmtion 


Cases with over 2 % 

Average 

reaction 

No, of oases 

of inactive pigment 

inactive pigment 

•4* 

52 

27 

4-2 

- 

38 

1 

0-38 


A simple test for methaemoglobin. 



The following test demonstrates the presence of methaemoglobin when 
6 % or more is present in blood; with the simple type of spectroscope about 
20 % of methaeitioglobm must be present for reliable detection. 

0*20 cc, of blood is saturated with carbon monoxide (coal-gas) in a tono¬ 
meter and then diluted with 40 cc. water saturated with carbon monoxide. 
10 ec. are transferred to each of two similar tubes and 1 drop of 2 % ammonia 
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is added to each. The air is displaced by coal-gas from the tubes, which are 
corked and shielded from bright light. To one tube 0-5 cc. of 1 % KCN is 
added, and to the other 0*5 cc. of freshly made solution of 1 % sodium hydro- 
sulphite, avoiding undue exposure to air. The stoppers are replaced and the 
tubes gently inverted. The methaemoglobin of the one tube is converted to 
brownish-red cyanohaemoglobin, and the methaemoglobin in the other is 
first reduced to haemoglobin followed by formation of carbon monoxide- 
haemoglobin. The colour difference is recognised by naked-eye comparison. 
The colours produced were quite stable when air was excluded. 


Discussion. 

The presence of inactive haemoglobin has been found to occur in one 
quarter of the cases examined, the amount in two cases being as much as 
12 %, It is submitted that the amount of inactive haemoglobin under certain 
circumstances is very much higher than this, and further work is being con¬ 
tinued with acute cases. 

The presence of inactive haemoglobin has been correlated with diseased 
conditions of the intestinal tract. Such diseased conditions are very frequent 
in cases of mental disorder, and evidence of blood infection apart from 
clinical disease can be obtained from the agglutination reaction of the l)lood 
in about one quarter of the cases admitted to the mental hospitals investigated 
(Birmingham) [Pickworth, 1927, 1928]. 

Table VI shows the relation of inactive haemoglobin to a positive agglu¬ 
tination reaction. The close correlation is obviously more than coincidence and 
tends to confirm the view that an infect-ed intestinal tract allows the absorp¬ 
tion over a large area of bacteria\nd toxic substances which deprive the 
blood of its primary function, that of oxygenation. Other visceral conditions 
of focal sepsis of the upper respiratory tract, the fatty liver and kidneys and 
the atheroma of the blood vessels, so often found in cases of mental disorder, 
support this view. 

Buscaino [1923, 1926] has also described lesions of the small intestine and 
holds that a toxic substance is absorbed, especially in acute confusional 
insanity and in dementia praecx>x. He suggests that in these cases the liver 
does not function normally and that amino-acids become decarboxylated, 
giving rise to poisonous amino-compounds. Stewart [1929] suggested that 
this toxic compound is tyramine and demonstrated that tyrosine was de¬ 
stroyed with production of the amine by the intestinal bacteria from cases 
of acute insanity. 

Boyd [1923] found histamine in the intestines of children dying from 
intestinal toxaemia. Looney [1924] has described toxic amines in the blood 
of mental patients in the depressed phase. 

A number of animal experiments have been conducted with a view to 
reproducing some of these conditions. 
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1. Effect of chemical reagents, (a) A rabbit, 2000 g., was injected intra¬ 
venously with the following quantities of sodium nitrite at intervals of 
30 minutes: 0*25, 0*5, 1-0, 1-5, 2-0 cc. of 2 % solution, 2*0 cc. of 5 % solution. 
Blood samples were taken after 12 hours. The haemoglobin value was 70 %, 
but no inactive haemoglobin was demonstrated. (Sodium nitrite readily 
produces methaemoglobin in vitro.) This experiment shows how quickly 
methaemoglobin disappears from the blood. Haldane found that methaemo¬ 
globin disappeared in about 4 hours. 

{b) A rabbit, 1500 g., was injected intravenously with 5 cc. of 5 % sodium 
nitrite solution. A blood sample taken 40 minutes later contained 64*2 % of 
blood-pigment by the Stadie method. Only 21*6 % was oxyhaemoglobin, the 
capacity being 4-0 cc. Og per 100 cc. Thus 42*6% of methaemoglobin was 
present. The blood w^as dark and when saturated wdth carbon monoxide 
yielded a brown-coloured solution. The animal died shortly after. 

(c) A cat, 900 g., w'as given 5 grains phenacetin by mouth on five suc¬ 
cessive days. The total haemoglobin content of samples taken after the last 
dose was 45%, and the active pigment amounted to only 34% (8*4 cc. 
oxygen per 100 cc, blood). Thus 11 % of inactive material was present. The 
blood w'as dark and the animal anaemic. The presence of the inactive pigment 
was also demonstrated by the special test descuibed. (Young [1926] asserts 
that aniline and certain derivatives do not produce methaemoglobin when 
administered to animals and that the dark colour of the blood in such cases 
is due trO p-aminophenol.) 

2. Effect of bacterial injections, (a) Experiments were made in which 
emulsions of Streptococcus miiis and S. faecalis were injected intravenously 
into rabbits. In neither case was there any indication of inactive pigment 
in the blood. 

(/>) An emulsion of 0*2 cc. of B. nitrosohacter w^as injected intravenously 
into a rabbit. A specimen of blood taken 2 days later had an oxygen capacity 
of 11*7 cc. Og per 100 cc., i.e. 63% of the normal Hb. content. The total 
haemoglobin by the Stadie method w^as 70%, i.e. 7 % of inactive haemo¬ 
globin was present. 

(c) The following injections of T.A.B. vaccine (2000 x 10® organisms per 
cc.) were made intravenously into a rabbit of 2000 g. weight, 3 cc. on 3. xii. 29, 
6 cc. on 9. xii. 29, 12 cc. on 17. ix. 29, 20 cc. on 23. ix. 29. After each injection 
samples of blood w'ere examined, but in no specimen was inactive pigment 
demonstrated. In spite of the enormous doses the animal remained apparently 
well. 

{d) A rabbit, 2000 g., w^as injected with 5 cc. of emulsion of B. enteritidis 
Gaertner (20 x 10® organisms per cc.). A blood sample taken 24 hours after 
the injection contained 16 % of inactive haemoglobin, the active oxyhaemo- 
globin being 64 %. The animal died 40 hours after the injection. 
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The nature of the inactive pigment. 

The chemical properties of the inert pigment are similar to those of 
methaemoglobin, and difEerences, if they exist, can only be ascertained by 
complicated quantitative spectroscopic analysis. It does not yield oxygen to 
ferricyanide or a vacuum, is unajffected by carbon monoxide, and has a 
brownish colour; it is reduced by sodium hydrosulphite. 

The occurrence of similar pigment in pathological blood has been described 
by a number of workers. Harrop [1919], in describing two cases of pneumonia, 
concluded that methaemoglobin was responsible for the deficiency in oxygen 
capacity. Haldane [1929] attributed the fatal character of the influenza epi¬ 
demic of 1918 to the production of methaemoglobin by the infecting organisms. 

Parahaematin or cathaemoglobin has been described by Arnold [1900], 
V. Klaverin [1901] and by Keilin [1926]. This substance does not yield oxygen 
to a vacuum or to ferricyanide, but possesses a spectrum very similar to 
oxyhaemoglobin. 

Loeb, Bock and Fitz [1921] describe two cases of nitrobenzene poisoning 
in which the oxygen capacity by the colour should have been 20 cc. Og per 
100 cc. blood. Actually the values 6*2 and 8*9 cc. w'ere obtained, but no 
methaemoglobin could be detected spectroscopically. Peabody [1913] also 
found a fall in the oxy^gen capacity of guinea-pigs after injection with massive 
doses of pneumococcus. No spectroscopic evidence of methaemoglobin could 
be found. 

Ray [1928], Ray and Stimson [1927], Stimson [1927], and Stimson and 
Houbitz [1928] have observed an inactive substance in the blood of rabbits 
and dogs after removal of the spleen or 80 % of the liver and also following 
administration of nitrobenzene into the stomach. The maximum amount 
found was 15 %. It disappeared fN)m the blood after 7 hours in the nitro¬ 
benzene experiments and not imtil 5 days following splenectomy. 

Carbon monoxide-haemoglobin, sulph-haemoglobin, and nitric oxide- 
haemoglobin, which are useless for respiratory purposes, have been sought 
for but were not found in any of the specimens. 

Summary. 

The oxygen capacity of blood has been compared with the total haemo¬ 
globin content in order to find out whether derivatives of haemoglobin, useless 
for respiratory purposes, occur in the blood of mental patients. 

A special form of apparatus of the Haldane type has been devised, yielding 
results of greater accuracy and reliability than heretofore. 

The haenptoglobin was determined by the Stadie cyanohaemoglobin method, 
the Fleischl-Mieseher haemoglobinometer and a titration of the actual iron 
contenp by the titanium chloride method. 

130 specimens from 100 cases have been examined, and in 28 cases de¬ 
ficient oxygen capacity has been recognised. The difference between the active 
and total haemoglobin varied from 2*6 to 12-5 %. 
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The presence of inactive pigment can, in many instances, be correlated 
with positive Widal agglutination reactions to organisms of the enteric group, 
and these infections may prove of importance in the aetiology of this pigment. 

The above work has been carried out in the laboratories of the Joint Board 
of Research for Mental Diseases, City and University of Birmingham. 

Our thanks are due to Professor J. S. Haldane and Mr Ivon Graham for 
their help in the perfecting of the apparatus employed, and also to Dr T. C. 
Graves, Superintendent of the Birmingham City Mental Hospitals and the 
Medical Officers of the Institutions, for facilities in obtaining the specimens. 
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P. 365 footnote 

“Curve B” shmM read “Curve C”. 

P.372 TaUel 

In columns “ Precipitate-N ” and “ Filtrate-N ” the headings 
“%” and “mg.” should he reversed, 

P.376 Kne4 

“Arginine 35*4 mg,” should read “Arginine 351 *4 mg.” 

P, 607 Urn 2 from top 

For “2 minutes” read “20 minutes.” 




XCIIL THE NATURE OF THE BLOOD-SUGAR. 
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{Received April 8th, 1930.) 

Isolation of the blood-sugar has been seldom attempted. Hedon [1898] 
worked with the blood of depancreatised dogs. The proteins were separated 
by dialysis for several days at low temperature, and the solution containing 
the sugar was evaporated to a syrup in open vessels at 60-70'^. Partial 
purification was effected by precipitation with neutral lead acetate; the filtrate 
after removal of lead was evaporated. The solid precipitated from the syrup 
by addition of ether gave glucosazone on heating with phenylhydrazine. 
The reducing power determined by titration with Fehling’s solution showed 
a considerably greater glucose content than that deduced from the optical 
activity. Similar results were obtained with the blood-sugar of the horse; 
the glucose content estimated by the polarimeter was rather more than half 
that found by titration. Hedon found substantial agreement between the 
two methods in the case of sugar prepared from urine in diabetes, and con¬ 
cluded that the urinary sugar differed from that of the blood, undergoing 
some modification at the moment of its secretion. Hanriot [1898] used horse 
blood, which was deproteinised by boiling with sodium sulphate; the filtrate 
was concentrated and the syrup purified by repeatedly dissolving in methyl 
alcohol and precipitating with ether. A dry powder was obtained, and W'hen 
the sugar was estimated by Fehling’s solution or polarimetrically there w as 
good agreement. The sugar could be converted into glucosazone or para- 
chloralose. Neither Hedon nor Hanriot records analyses or melting-points of 
the substances isolated by them, nor vras the sugar pure enough to show muta- 
rotation. The sugar content given by the polarimeter was deduced from the 
equilibrium value of «- and jS-glucose. This value was also used in the calcula¬ 
tion of the sugar content of blood-filtrates by Winter and Smith [1923] and 
compared with that found by estimation of the copper-reducing powder. It was 
found that blood-filtrates from normal men and animals show’ed a marked 
discrepancy between the figures obtained by the two methods, but that this 
difference disappeared in the course of some days. On the other hand, in 
diabetes the values agreed from the outset, and it w^as suggested that the sugar 
was of a different type in the twn cases. Subsequently, Lundsgaard and 
Hoiboll [1925] came to a similar conclusion. Denis and Hume [1924] repeated 
the experiments of Winter and Smith [1923] and concluded that the changes 
in optical activity on keeping the sugar solutions were due to contamination 
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with micro-organisms; the changes recorded by them were, however, in the 
opposite direction. In all the above experiments observations were made on 
sugar solutions contaminated with varying amounts of other substances. The 
object of the present work was to separate the sugar from normal blood in such 
a way as to enable it to be identified with certainty. 


Experimental. 

The blood of the rabbit has been used throughout. The animal having 
been killed by a blow on the head, the throat is cut and the blood received 
into a shallow basin. The blood is defibrinated by whipping and the volume 
measured. The proteins are precipitated with the Folin-Wu reagents, seven 
volumes of water being used for dilution. Aftpr vigorous shaking the mixture 
is allowed to stand for an hour and then filtered through papers wliich have 
been very thoroughly washed with water. When filtration is complete the 
precipitate is washed with a little cold water. The total volume of filtrate 
mpasures about 800 cc. for 100 cc. blood. Concentration, which is carried out 
in vacuo at 35-40^ until the volume is rather more than half the original 
volume of blood, should be completed in 2~3 hours. The concentrated solution 
is transferred to a flask, and the distilling flask washed out with saturated lead 
acetate, 0-5 cc. per cc. blood. The lead acetate is added to the sugar solution. 
After shaking, the mixture is allowed to stand for an hour. The bulky precipi¬ 
tate is centrifuged, and washed with small amounts of water. The clear solution is 
cooled in ice, and made alkaline with strong ammonia. The precipitate is allowed 
to settle for a few hours, being kept cold, and then separated by the centrifuge. 
A fifth of the previous quantity of lead acetate is added to the fluid, and a 
further small amount of ammonia, Tfe second precipitate is centrifuged in the 
same cups as contain the first. The precipitate is stirred up with 80 % alcohol 
until all lumps have disappeared and then spun down. The washing is repeated. 
The cups and precipitate are dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. The lead 
compound may be kept for some time in the dry state if convenient. The dry 
precipitate is weighed and replaced in a centrifuge cup. For each gram 2 cc. 
2N sulphuric acid are added, and the precipitate is disintegrated with a glass 
rbi; almost continuous stirring for 10 minutes is advisable for complete 
decomposition. If not acid to litmus further acid is cautiously added, with 
stirring, until a test sample is distinctly acid. The fluid is separated in the 
centrifuge and transferred to a measuring cylinder. The precipitate is stirred 
with a small amount of water, separated, and the washing added to the first 
solution. The volume is noted. The solution is transferred to a small flask, and 
4 Volumes of strong alcohol are added gradually, shaking between each addition. 
The lead precipitate is washed twice with 5 oc. of 80 % alcohol,and the washings 
are added to the flask. It is advisable to allow a day in the cold chamber 
for complete precipitation; haste at this stage is liable to cause difficulty 
later. The solution of the sugar in alcohol is centrifuged, and the fluid, whici 
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should be quite clear, is separated. It is better not to wash the precipitate 
as there is a tendency to form a colloidal suspension. The solution is cooled 
in ice, and a slight excess of 10 % baryta in methyl alcohol is added. After 
standing for an hour in ice, the barium compound is separated in the centrifuge 
and washed twice with cold 80 % alcohol. The precipitate is suspended in 
80-100 cc. of 80 % alcohol, warmed to 40^, and decomposed with a rapid 
stream of CO 2 for 2 hours. After 24 hours in the cold room the carbonate is 
filtered off, and the solution completely evaporated under reduced pressure. 
To the distilling flask 15 cc. of 80 % alcohol are added, a trace of insoluble 
matter is filtered off, and the solution allowed ? o evaporate slowly in a small 
basin over sulphuric acid. There is left a colourless syrup which begins to 
crystallise on stirring. Very soon there is a hard crystalline mass which is 
removed, rapidly washed with alcohol, and dried. The yield from 100 cc. blood 
averages 36 mg. To obtain pure «-glucose the crude product is twice re¬ 
crystallised from dry methyl alcohol, best by allowing the solvent to evaporate 
very slowly at room temperature; the sugar crystallises in fine needles which 
are washed with alcohol and dried in a vacuum over sulphuric acid. 

Melfinc/ point. 145-146'^ (uncorr.). 

Analysis. (Micro-analyses by Dr Ing. A. Schoeller, Berlin.) 

C 39*87, 39*73 %; H 6*71, 6*64 %. 

CeHigOg requires C 40*00 %; H 6*66 %. 

Optical activity. All readings w^ere taken in a 1 dm. tube of 4 mm. bore. 
Only 1*5 cc. of fluid are required, and it is possible with this tube to obtain 
as great a degree of accuracy as when a tube of standard bore is used. The 
polarimeter was a three field instrument; a half shadow angle of U was used. 
All readings agreed within 0*02'^. The substance shows mutarotatioii in water 
and dry methyl }|lcohol; the rate of change in the latter solvent is slow. 
17*4 mg. were dissolved in 1*6010 g. water, c 1*08. 

Tim© (hrs.) 0-08 1 1-5 3 1 9 0 18 

a +1*36 1*00 0*90 0*80 0*66 0*66° 

[aP*“ +125 92 83 74 61 61" 

0401 

8*4 mg. were dissolved in 1*6155 g. methyl alcohol (d. 0*799). c = 0*41. 

Tim© (hrs.) 0*08 7 22 44 

a +0*56 0*52 0*60 0*46^ 

+136 126 121 112° 

*'6461 

Molecular weight. Determinations were carried out by Barger’s method. 
Methyl alcohol containing 25 % of water was used as solvent, and urea as 
standard. 10*5 mg. sugar were dissolved in 0*522 g. methyl alcohol of d. 0*878, 
giving a concentration of 17*6 g. per litre. This solution was sealed in capillary 
tubes with the urea solutions. Tube 1 contained 0*093/, tube 2, 0*13/, 
tube 3, 0*113/ urea. After reading, the tubes were left for 15 hours at room 
temperature. In tube 1 the urea was hjqiotonic, in tube 3 hypertonic. In 
tube 2 no increase or decrease took place in the size of the drops, giving a 
molecular weight of 176. In another experiment a value of 188 was obtained. 

64-~2 
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Preparation of the phenylosazone. 86 mg. of the sugar were dissolved in 
4*5 cc. of water and 0*26 g. phenylhydrazine hydrochloride and 0'56 g. sodium 
acetate were added. The mixture was heated on a boiling water-bath for 
half an hour and allowed to cool slowly. The crystals were separated, washed 
with water, and recrystallised from dilute alcohol. Yield 32 mg. Kapidly 
heated the melting-point was 208-210®, unchanged when the substance was 
intimately mixed with a known sample of glucosazone. The optical activity 
of the product was observed when dissolved in a mixture of 6 parts of pyridine 
and 4 parts of absolute alcohol. 8-7 mg. in 1*5 g. solvent {d. 0*873). o — 0*50. 

Time (hrs.) 0-25 22 

a -0-40 ()‘22° 

[a]i3“ -80 40° 

-^0461 

The following figures were obtained on analysis : 

C 59*76, 59*92 %; H 6*28, 6*18 %; N 15*57, 15*54 %. 

: HN.C 6 H 5)2 requires C 60*33, H 6*14, N 15*64 %. 

Preparation of the ^-penta-acetate. A mixture of 0*14 g. of the sugar and 
0*07 g. of freshly fused sodium acetate was heated with 0*7 cc. of acetic 
anhydride in a small tube fitted with a reflux condenser. After 2 hours at 
100® 4 cc. of cold water were added. The oil which precipitated rapidly 
crystallised on stirring. The product was washed with several changes of cold 
water, and three times recrystallised from 90 % ethyl alcohol, in order to 
remove as much of the a-compoimd as possible. Yield 34 mg. m.f. 124-125®. 
== -f- 5*6® (in chloroform). 

C 48*84, 49*54 %; H 5*77, 5*90 %. 

requires C 49*23; H 5*64 %. 

From a consideration of the exflferiments described it seems clear that 
the blood-sugar consists largely of glucopyranose. It has not been possible 
during the present w^ork to obtain definite evidence as to the presence of any 
other sugar. The accepted figure for the concentration of reducing substances 
in normal blood varies from 0*08 to 0*1 %, and the yield of crystalline glucose 
obtained, taking into account the losses attendant on the various precipita¬ 
tions, does not suggest that more than traces of other sugars can be present; 
this question is being considered in connection with the metabolism of lactose 
and will be dealt with in a later communication. In numerous experiments 
the mother-liquor has been worked up further after crystallisation of the 
glucose; the syrup obtained has a strongly positive rotation, and gives gluco¬ 
sazone on treatment with phenylhydrazine. The source of the fasting blood- 
sugar is liver-glycogen. Recent views as to the constitution of this poly¬ 
saccharide agree that glycogen consists of a conjugated chain of a-glucose 
units [Haworth, Hirst and Webb, 1929]. When «-glucose is liberated by the 
action of the liver diastase in vivo it seems likely that under the influence of 
body tendlperature and blood alkalinity a mixture of the a- and ^-stereoisomers 
will be rapidly !established, unless there are some factors involved of Which 
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we have no knowledge. Allott [1928] working with rabbits, found no definite 
difference between the blood-sugar curves after injection of either isomer, or 
of the equilibrium mixture. The explanation of the low values obtained when 
the sugar in deproteinised blood-filtrates is estimated by the polarimeter is 
not yet clear. It has been suggested [Holden, 1926] that glutathione, or 
ergothioneine [Sjollema, 1927] may be responsible, but the experiments with 
rabbits after insulin [Winter and Smith, 1924] are difficult to reconcile with 
this view. W'hen the blood-sugar was removed under the action of insulin and 
the blood-filtrates examined polarimetrically, a small positive value was 
always obtained. If any strongly laevo-rotetory substances pass into the 
Folin-Wu filtrates they should become apparent when the glucose is re¬ 
moved, unless insulin has the effect of diminishing their concentration jmri 
passu with the blood-sugar. 


Sr MMARY. 

The blood-sugar of the rabbit has been isolated as a-glucopyranose. 

I wish to thank Professor W. N. Haworth for his interest and advice. 
Part of the expense of this work was defrayed by a grant from the Govern¬ 
ment Grant Committee of the Royal Society. 
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It is often stated that the addition of a citrate to milk prevents clotting by 
rennin because an unionised calcium citrate is formed, thus removing the 
calcium ions from solution, these ions being considered essential for the 
clotting process. The prevention of the clotting of blood by citrates is explained 
in the same way. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the clotting phenomenon, but 
to record some measurements of the dissociation of calcium citrate. However, 
it must be pointed out that there is some confusion on the subject. A typical 
analysis of milk-serum [Van Slyke and Bosworth, 1915] shows a concentration 
of 0*465 g. of calcium per litre and 2*37 g. of citric acid. The citrate is present 
in a larger proportion than is necessary for equivalence with the calcium, so 
if un-ionised tricalcium citrate were formed there would be no calcium ions 
present. Analyses in this laboratory have shown the above figures to be 
typical of milks which clot normally with rennin. If the theory mentioned in 
the first paragraph were quite correct, most milks would not clot, for there is 
normally enough citrate present to prevent this. 

Shear and Kramer [1928] and Shear, Kramer and Eesnikoff [1929] give 
results of conductivity titrations of calcium salts with sodium citrate and 
claim that the results give ‘'direct evidence for the binding of calcium ions 
by sodium citrate in some kind of soluble complex.*’ They obtained a minimum 
conductivity when the added sodium citrate was approximately equivalent to 
the calcium present. As they ad justed the of their solutions with uncertain 
proportions of acid and alkali, it is impossible to make an estimate of the con¬ 
ductivity of the solution due to any calcium ions present. The only safe deduc¬ 
tion from their experiments seems to be that calcium citrate is less ionised 
than calcium chloride or sodium citrate at the same dilution. Stewart and 
‘^Percival [1928] state that they have found by conductivity measurements that 
calcium citrate is almost undissociated in solution, but they give no par¬ 
ticulars. It was, therefore, decided to publish the following measurements of 
the conductivity of simple calcium citrate solutions. 

Method and apparatus. 

Conductivities were measured by the usual method, using a metre bridge 
and post-office box with a small induction coil as source of current. The con- 
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diictivity cell was of 120 cc. capacity and contained electrodes of about 1 cm.^ 
area placed 1 cm, apart. Tlie cell constant was determined by the measurement 
of the conductivity of A 7 IO potassium chloride at 18"^ [Eeilly, Eae and 
Wheeler, 1920]. 

Conductivity water was obtained by redistilling water obtained from a still 
of the form described by Golding [1900], rejecting the first and last portions 
of the distillate. It was allowed to come to equilibrium with the atmosphere 
and usually had a conductivity of about 2 x 10~®mhos. This was deducted 
from the values obtained for the conductivity of the solutions measured. 


Calcimn citrate sohdion. 

This was prepared by mixing concentrated solutions of A.E. calcium 
chloride and sodium citrate in equivalent proportions. Calcium citrate rapidly 
precipitated in the high (“oncentration used and was washed repeatedly with 
distilled water by decantation until oOO cc. of the wash water, when con¬ 
centrated to 2U cc., ^uive no reaction for chlorides. The precipitate was then 
washed a further ten times with conductivity water and finally allowed to 
stand 2 days in contact with conductivity water in order to prepare the solution 
for conductivity measurements. This solution was obtained by careful decanta¬ 
tion from the solid calcium citrate. All this manipulation was done in one 
Pyrex flask and the solution stored in Pyrex glass. Xo attempt was made to 
obtain a saturated solution of calcium citrate but the difficulties encountered 
by Shear and Kramer in dissolving calcium citrate were avoided by this 
procedure. 

159 cc. of the solution evaporated to dryness and dried to constant weight 
at 159° gave 0-1959 g. of total solids containing 0'0251 g. Ca; Ca3((7H^O«)2 
requires 9*0253 g. 

Table I gives results of the measurements of conductivity of difierent 
dilutions of this solution at 18°. 


Table I. 


Normality of 

solution 

000840 

0*00508 

0*(X>305 

0*00183 

0*(X)110 


Temperature IS”". 


►Specific 

conductivity 

(mhos.) 

0*000170 

0*000118 

0*0(KH)758 

0*0000498 

0*0000330 


Equivalent 

conductivity 

20*8 

23*2 

24*8 

27*2 

30*5 


Degree of 
dissociation, a 
0*188 
0-209 
0*224 
0*245 
0*275 


The degree of dissociation, a, was calculated by taking the values for tlie 
mobilities of the Ca++ and citrate^ ions at 18° as 51 and GO respectively. 

On the assumption that we are simply dealing with the dissociation of 
Ca 5 (C 0 H 5 O 7)2 it is seen that the dissociation at these high dilutions is small, 
but by no means negligible (cf. the slight dissociation found by Eiley and 
Fisher [1929] for some metal malonates). 
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Titration of citric acid with calcium hydroxide. 

In order to confirm the above figures and to obtain data for more con¬ 
centrated solutions, conductivity titrations of citric acid solutions with calcium 
hydroxide solution were made. As there were no foreign ions present in these 
solutions it was possible to calculate the dissociation of the calcium citrate 
formed in the titration. 

The citric acid was recrystallised from A.R. grade citric acid, and the 
calcium hydi’oxide solution was prepared from lime obtained by heating 
Kahlbaum's chemically pure calcium carbonate. All solutions were made up 
using conductivity water. 

The results of a titration of JOO cc. of 0*0101 A" citric acid with 0*0455 N 
calcium hydroxide at 18^ are shown in Fig. 1. An electrometric titration of the 
same solutions is also graphed. This was made by using the quinhydrone 
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electrode for measurements. There is a sharp break in the conductivity 
curve when the calcium hydroxide is present in the proportion necessary for 
the formation of tricalcium citrate and this end-point is confirmed by the 
electrometric titration. The volume of calcium hydroxide solution added at 
the end-point and the conductivity of the resultant calcium citrate solution 
are readily obtained from the curve, and so the normality of the solution with 
respect to calcium citrate, and the dissociation, may be calculated. 

Similar titrations were made of various concentrations of citric acid. The 
most concentrated solution used was 0*0414 N at the end-point. This is com¬ 
parable to the usual concentration of “citric acid'' in milk (about 2 g. per 
litre). At this concentration the solution is super-saturated. It was found that 
the conductivity obtained immediately after adding the equivalent proportion 
of calcium hydroxide did not vary over a period of 5 hours. After standing for 
about a week calcium citrate had precipitated but the change in conductivity 
over this period was not investigated. 
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Table II gives the results of these titrations performed at different dilutions. 

Table II. 


Normality of 

Ca3(CgHg()-)2 

at oiifl-point 
0O4U 

001.‘U 
0-00844 
0'CK>425 
0-00214 


Temiierature 18°. 


Spe<*ifi(.‘ 

conductivity at 
end-point (mhos.) 
OOOf)672 
00<M)496 
0-000248 
0-000170 
0 - 0001(«1 
0-0(XK)5r, 


Equivalent 
conductivity 
16-8 
16-9 
18 o 
20-2 
28-.7 
25-7 


Degree of 
dissociation, a 
0-147 
0-152 
O-HH) 
0-188 
0-212 
0-282 


The values obtained for the degree of dissociation by the two methods 
are shown in Fig. 2, where they are jilotted against normality of the solution. 



Tliere is close agreemmit between the values. Of course the numerical values 
obtained for the degree of dissociation could not be transferred directly to 
such solutions as milk and blood. The effect of ionic concentiation on the 
dissociation of such a substance as calcium citrate is uncertain. However, tlie 
figures give some idea of the order of magnitude of the dissociation. 

Summary. 

The dissociation of tricalciiim citrate in aqueous solution at has been 
studied, and values for the degree of dissociation are recorded. 
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Introduction. 

In 1922 Jameson, Drummond and Coward [1922] studied Niizi<chia closterium, 
a typical unicellular marine diatom, and showed that it possessed considerable 
growth-promoting activity. At that time the fat-soluble vitamins A and 1) 
were not differentiated, and these tests, therefore, did not preclude the 
possibility of the observed growth being due to a factor other than vitamin A. 
This possibility was indirectly supported by the observation of Drummond 
and Watson [1922] that the oil from this organism failed to give a positive 
colour reaction with strong sulphuric acid v hich Rosenheim and Drummond 
[1920] had previously shown to be associated with vitamin A. On the other 
hand, in view of the experiments of Leigh-Clare [1927] it seemed improbable 
that the growth-promoting activity could be ascribed to vitamin D. 

Recently the specificity of the colou>;Teactions of vitamin A with AsClg and 
SbClg, described by Rosenheim and Drummond [1925] and by Carr and Price 
[1926], in support of which a weight of evidence has accumulated during 
the last few years, has been questioned by various investigators. The dis¬ 
crepancies have been satisfactorily explained by Drummond and Morton 
[1929] and by Ahmad and Drummond [1930], but the controversy recalled the 
earlier observations of Drummond and Watson [1922] regarding the oil from 
Niizscliia closterium which, though apparently a potent source of vitamin A, 
did not give the colour reaction. It vras decided, therefore, to repeat the 
experiments, and also get a more quantitative estimate of the activity of this 
organism in the light of our present knowledge of the subject. 

Experimental. 

¥ oWowing mamly the technique oi Allen and l^elson [1910^, large quantities 
of the organism were grown from a pure culture obtained by the courtesy of 
Dr E. J . Alien, F.R.S., Director of the Marine BiologicalLibOF&tory, Plymouth. 

100 cc. of sea water, to which Miquel's nutrient solutions, as modified by 
been added, were placed into each of a large number of conioftl 
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Pyrex flasks of 250 cc. capacity, plugged with cotton-wool and sterilised in 
steam at 95*^ for 20 minutes on three successive days. Each flask was then 
inoculated with 0*01 cc. of the pure culture and placed in front of a window 
in diffused daylight. The bottoms of the flasks were soon covered with a brown 
growth of the organism. 

A large quantity of the organism being required, cultures and subcultures 
were continued for a period extending over a year. Cultures usually stopped 
growing after 4-6 weeks. During the winter months wlyen the daylight was 
poor the growth was scanty. 

Four to six weeks-old cultures were filtei^d on a tared filter, dried in a 
vacuum desiccator and weighed. They were stored in a desiccator, which had 
been re-evacuated after the air had been replaced by nitrogen, in a cool, dark 
cupboard. The oil was extracted with redistilled ether by continuous extrac¬ 
tion in Soxhlet's apparatus. Nitrogen was passed in during the extraction 
and other precautions re taken to prevent oxidation. 

The results of culture experiments are summarised in Table I. 


Table I. 


Crop 

Time of year 

Vol. of tho 
culture sol. 
(litres) 

Dry w t. of 
organism 

Quantity of 
oil obtained 
(g-) 

1 

Apr. and May 

3-7 

3 -00 

0-103 

2 

June, July and Aug. 

12-5 

1T74 

— 

:i (a) 

Seid. and Oct. 

0*5 

o'r)3 

0-15(3 

(D 

Sept, and Oct. 

30 

MO 

— 

4 

Oct., Xor, and Dee. 

loo 

9075) 


5 

Dec., Jan. and Feb. 

loO 

2-7(j5[ 

0-374 


Under satisfactory conditions of growth approximately 1 g. of the dr}^ 
organism was obtained from each litre of a month-old culture. During the 
dark winter days the yield fell even below 0*2 g. per litre. The amount of the 
oil in the dry organism was, however, fairly constant and varied between 
2*8 and 3*1 

The oil is extremely rich in natural plant pigments, chlorophyll, xantho- 
phyll, carotene, and fucoxanthin, the characteristic pigment of the brown 
algae. It gave a strong blue colour reaction with SbCl 3 . Drummond and 
Watson failed to get the colour reaction with H 2 SO 4 , probably because they 
had rather a small amount of the material available, and because with this 
reagent the test is not very delicate. 

Table II shows the yellow and blue colour units given by 10 % solutions 
in a 1 cm. cell and examined in the Bosenbeim-Schuster colorimeter. In the 
case of blue units the figures refer to 0*2 cc. of 10 % oil mixed with 2 cc. of 
SbCl 3 reagent, and examined after 30 seconds. The technique of Carr and 
Price [1926] was mainly followed, though 10 % values were obtained from an 
intensity-dilution curve as explained in our previous communication [Ahmad 
and Drummond, 1930]. 
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The pigment of Niizschia closterium interferes with the application of the 
SbCIs reaction. Attempts have been made to obtain the non-saponifiable 
fraction of the oil in order to remove chlorophyll, but sufficient material was 
not available. For this reason the measurement of the blue colour must be 
regarded as approximate. 



Dilution 

Table II. 

Colour units 

Blue units with 

Crop 

O' 

. t> 

1 cm. cell 

SbClg reagent 

1 

10 

3,000 yellow 

429 red 

57-1 blue 

52*4 yellow 

3(a) 

10 

10,(MX) yellow 

830 red 

100-150 blue 
100-120 yellow 

4, 5 

10 

10,(KM) yellow 

800 red 

100-150 blue 
1<M>-120 yellow 


The technique of the biological test was that usually employed in this 
laboratory [see Drummond and Morton, 1929]. The basal diet cousisted of 
purified caseinogen, rice starch and salt mixture without the addition of any 
extraneous fat. Vitamin D was supplied as irradiated ergosterol dissolved in 
medicinal liquid paraffin, and (••01 mg. was given twice a week to each rat. 
Ethyl laurate was used as a diluent for the oil. Its satisfactory nature has been 
shown by Drummond, Ahmad and Morton [1930]. 

For feeding, the filter-paper with the organism was broken up into small 
pieces, mixed with a small quantity of water and the basal diet, and worked 
up into a dough. This was given to the rats in aliquot portions on small 
porcelain dishes. They devoured it readily. 

The results of the biological tests are shown in Table III, and Figs. 1-3 show 
some representative curves. 


Table ill. 


No. and sex 

Dose and its nature 

Total 
da 5 "s of 

Total 

difference 

Rate of 
growth pv 

of rat 

test 

in wt. (g.) 

week (g.) 


0*2 mg. oil 

16 

- 3 

- 1*3 

26 i 

0-4 mg. oil 

16 

0 

0 

28 

1*0 mg. oil 

16 

- 11 

- 4'8 

69 

0*35 g. organism 

21 

+ 45 

-f 150 

70 0 

0-35 g. organism 

21 

-f 31 

+ 10*0 

72 

0*1 g. organism 

21 

+ 27 

4- 9*0 

95 J 

5-0 mg. oil 

14 

+ 13 

•f 6-5 

362$ 

1 mg. oil 

7 

0 

0 


5 mg. oil 

14 

4- 15 

-f 7*5 

385 0^ 

2 mg. oil 

11 

- 5 

- 3‘2 


0*15 g, extracted organism 

7 

- 3 

- 30 


015 g. extracted organism 

14 

-f 30 

15-0 

388$ 

plus 5 mg. oil 

3 mg. oil 

11 

-f 2 

4* D2 


5 mg. oil 

14 

+ 15 

-f 7*5 
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Discussion. 

The feeding experiments conclusively indicate that Nitzschia and the 
oil obtained from it are good sources of vitamin A. The extracted oil gives 
a positive reaction with SbClg and the apparent discrepancy observed by 
Drummond and Watson does not exist. 

The extreme richness of the oil in the natural plant pigments will be clear 
from a study of Table 11. The greater part of the colour is due to chlorophyll 
and xanthophyll, both of which are inactive as a source of vitamin A [Willi- 
mott and Moore, 1927]. Carotene, whose relation to \dtamin A is supported 
by increasing evidence, is also present, and it is possible that the greater part 
of the physiological activity of the oil is due to this pigment. A spectroscopic 
examination would have indicated the part of the activity due to carotene and 
the part due to vitamin A, but unfortunately enough material was not available 
for this to be made. If we compare the biological activities of this pigmented 
oil and carotene (rat dose 5 mg. and 0*005 mg. respectively) and their re¬ 
spective yellow colours (10,000 and 300,000 Lovibond units in 10 % dilution 
in 1 cm. cell), we find that the w'hole of the biological activity of the oil can 
be accounted for if 3 % of the yellow pigment present be carotene. This is 
interesting when considered with the earlier observations of Steen bock and 
his colleagues pointing to the association of the lipochrorne pigments and 
vitamin A activity of vegetable sources; of Coward [1923] that the lipochrorne 
chiefly concerned in this association was carotene; the more recent work on 
the activity of carotene ; and our own observations and that of Moore [1929, 
1930] that from the hvers of rats fed on large quantities of carotene (0*02™ 
0*05 mg. per day) a colourless or a lightly coloured fat is obtained which gives 
an intense colour reaction with SbClg. 'It will probably not be far from the 
truth if it is suggested that these diatoms are the ultimate source of vitamin A 
of the fish-liver oils, and that a similar change takes place in the cod or the 
intermediate fauna giving rise to the stores of the colourless vitamin A present 
in the liver oils. It also explains why liver oils of fish may be very pale in 
colour and at the same time very rich in vitamin A, a fact which had rather 
perplexed the earlier supporters of the view that vitamin A wns related to a 
lipochrorne pigment. 

SUMMAKY. 

1 . The oil obtained from a marine diatom {Nitzschia chsterium) growing 
in pure culture, has been studied both colorimetrically and biologically as a 
source of vitamin A. 

2 . It has been found that the oil is very potent in this respect and gives 
a strong colour reaction wdth SbClg. 

3. The greater part of the biological activity of the oil is probably due to 
carotene, synthesised by the organism, and extracted with the oil. 
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In conclusion, I desire to thank Prof. J. C. Drummond for his kind help and 
ad\dce throughout the course of this investigation, and the Medical Research 
Council for a grant in aid of the expenses. 
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XCVI. THE COMPOSITION OF THE FATTY ACIDS 
PRESENT AS GLYCERIDES IN THE LIVER OIL OF 
THE THRESHER SHARK {ALOPOECIA VULPES). 

By JOHN ARNOLD LOVERN. 

From the Department of Industrial Chemistry, University of Liverpool. 

{Beeeived May 27th, 1930.) 

In a recent communication [Gulia, Hilditch and Lovern, 1930] an account 
was given of quantitative analyses of tlie fatty acids of a series of fish-liver 
oils. When these were subsequently arranged according to their biological 
families, the oils of the elasmobranch group, including shark, dogfish and skate, 
lent support to the view that there was a definite and close relation between 
the amount of squalene present in the non-glyceride portion of the oil and the 
nature of the fatty acid constituents. When the amount of vsqualene was high, 
as in Scymnorhinus lickia, the acids were almost exclusively monoethylenic, 
and contained, in contrast to other fish-liver oils examined, such as those of 
the Teleostomi group, appreciable amounts of an unsaturated acid containing 
twenty-four carbon atoms (selacholeic acid). As the percentage of squalene 
present decreased there was a steady increase in the degree of unsaturation 
of the fatty acids, together with a steaidy diminution in the amount of C 24 acid 
present, e.g. Squaliis acanthias, with ca. 4 % of squalene (10-5 % unsaponi- 
fiable). In the liver oil of the skate (Raia maculatn) studied, squalene w^as 
practically entirely absent, the unsaturation of the Cgo CV 2 groups of acids 
W'as exceedingly high, and acids of the group were not present. It is highly 
desirable that further information regarding the liver oils of members of this 
group should be olitained, since the correlation outlined above rests at present 
on but a few instances. 

In this connection the author was fortunate to obtain access to the fatty 
acid portion of the liver oil of a thresher shark {Alopoecia vidpes), the liver of 
‘which had been secured by Prof. J. C. Drummond of University College, 
London, to whom, with Mr L. C. Baker, the wniter desires to express his thanks 
for the information given regarding the crude oil. This particular shark was 
caught off the Dorset coast on the 18th of June, 1928, and landed at Abbots- 
bury. The w^eight of the fish was 4 cwt., and the liver, procured on the 20 th of 
June, weighed 4 kg. The final yield of oil (prepared by steaming) w^as 650 g. 
This was of a golden browm colour, with some separation of crystalline matter 
on standing. The characteristics of the oil were as follow^s: 
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% free fatty acids (a.s oleic) ... ... 0-20 

Saponification value ... ... ... 181 

Iodine val iie (Dam) ... ... ... 176 

Refractive index 20'' ... ... ... J *4711 

unsaponifiable ... ... ... ... 1*83 


The iodine value of the unsaponifiable matter was 102 and it contained 21*8 % 
of cholesterol; this corresponds with an iodine value for the rest of the un¬ 
saponifiable matter of about 112, as against 370 for squalene, so that the 
amount of scjualene (if any) in thresher .'<iuirk-liver oil must be very low. From 
this standpoint it is therefore in the same category as skate-liver oil (Raia 
maxuddUi), and, as the following analysis shows, the fatty acid composition 
is also remarkably similar to that of skate-liver oil. The method of analysis 
was precisely the same as that given for the other oils [Guha et ah, 1930] and 
only the actual data are given here. It may be noted in passing that in both 
skate- and thresher shark-liver oils there was very little tendency to poly¬ 
merisation, although both oils had been kept for over a year before analysis, 
and both contained a large proportion of acids of a very high degree of 
unsaturation, 

Expertmextai.. 

Fatty acids; l.V. 181*4, sap, eq. 289*6. 

Lead sfdf separation, 

l.V. (of COITC- 
spoiidiiiLT methyl 

g. esters) 

“Solid” aeids S .')I-0 24 o 38-04 

“Litpdd” acids L 149-0 74-5 23(.)'3 

Fraefion((fion of tnetJujl esters. 

Primary fractions Kefractionations 


B.r./ 1 mm. B.r. 1 mm. 


No. 

^ C. 


S.E. 

l.V, 

No. 

fz- 

" C. 

S.E. 

l.V. 



(i) 

Esters 

of ''solid" 

odds S (49-5 g.). 




S 1 

35-37 l(M)-1.3() 


261-0 

10-69 






S '1 

5 73 13(V~14r) 


289-6 

73-99 






S 3 

8 (M) Residue 


325-8 

143 2 







(Fraction S 1 (10-72 n.) 15-< 

00 ii. of saturated esters (S.E. 

259-4) on oxidation.) 




(ii) 

Esters 

of ^'liquid 

adds L (145 g.). 









(Lll 

8-49 

105-122 

249-7 

68-0 

L I 

39-79 127-140 


272-1 

113-6 

L12 

18-92 

122-128 

270-4 

104-4 






(L13 

8-07 

Residue 

292-1 

188-8 






(L21 

4-42 

120-130 

290-6 

148-5 

L2 

34-30 14(^1,58 


306-5 

218-6 

> L 22 

19-09 

139-143 

304-5 

204 4 






(L23 

6-27 

Residue 

319-6 

286-9 






{L31 

4-20 

132-165 

307-3 

276-4 

L3 

06-44 108-175 


329-6 

320-9 

’L32 

1 L 33 

29-54 

10-15 

165-170 

170-175 

327 3 
331-8 

320-3 

342-2 






(L34 

5-66 

Residue 

331-1 

326-5 

L4 

13-83 Residue 


346-3* 

290-2 







* Saponification equivalent of residual esters, freed from unsaponifiable matter, L 4 : 337-7. 
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Estimated composition oj fatty acids. 

Fatty acids 



“Solid’' 
acids S 
(24-5 

“Lkmid” 
acids L 
(74-5 

Total 

o 

/o 

% 

Mean un- 
satu ration 

Saturated 

Myristic 

5-8 

1-6 

7-4 

7*4 


Palmitic 

1P3 

— 

11-3 

11*3 


Stearic 

0’2 

— 

0-2 

0*2 


Unsaturated 

Ci 4 group 

— 

1*6 

16 

1*6 

(- 2 0 H) 

ClG 

— 

120 

12*0 

12*0 

„ 

4-0 

151 

191 

19*2 

{- :hh) 

Ojo »> 

3-7 

27-2 

30*9 

31*0 

(- ()-6H) 

t's2 »» 

0-5 

16-8 

17*3 

17*3 

(- 10-5 H) 

Unsaponifiable 

— 

0-2 

0*2 

— 



It will be observed that the results for thresher shark-liver oil are in entire 
agreement with the theory already tentatively advanced, but it should be re¬ 
iterated that the number of cases examined up to the present is insufficient 
for this generalisation to be regarded as proved. More data are evidently v'ery 
desirable before any deductions are seriously advanced, but some reference to 
the mainy problems suggested by such a relation (if proved) may perhaps be 
permitted. For instance, is the relation between the squalene content and the 
fatty acids definite for any particular species? Only one sample of oil from 
each species has been fully examined, whereas it is known that the uiisaponi- 
fiable content of particular members of the Elasmobranchi may vary between 
wide limits. Thus, unsaponifiable matter between the limits of 4 and 32*9 % 
has been found in the liver oil of the dogfish (S(jifahjs aca})1hias), a mixture of 
squalene and cholesterol being present in many cases [Griin and Haldeii, 1929]; 
liver oils of the basking shark (Celorhinm maxima) have been observed [Griin 
and Halden, 1929] to contain from 26 % to as much as 56 % of unsaponifiable 
matter (of which approximately one-half is frequently squalene); whilst, 
similarly, in oils from livers of Sc^mnorhimfs lichia [Channon, 1928] the un¬ 
saponifiable content varied from 48*5 % to 81-5 %. 

There is thus no reason to assume that skate-liver oil, for instance, will 
ahvays be found to contain negligible amounts of squalene. Channon [1928] 
has given evidence which suggests that the squalene present in these fish-liver 
oils is not taken in the food, but is synthesised by the fish. To mention two 
results: (1) there is no squalene present in the various samples of plankton 
examined; (2) the feeding habits of all members of the >Squalidae family appear 
to be similar, and yet squalene is present in large amount in some, and entirely 
absent from others. 

One has also to take into account, if accepting the theory of synthetic 
origin, the fact that squalene is by no means the only unsaponifiable matter 
present in elasmobranch oils. Other substances frequently found (in varying 
amounts, sometimes alone and sometimes with squalene) include hydro¬ 
carbons {e.g. moctadecane, decane, etc.), cholesterol, and ethers such as 
batyl, chimyl and selachyl alcohols. It has yet to be determined whether there 
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is any relation between the presence or absence of these substances and the 
composition of the accompanying fatty acids. 

In conclusion, the author wishes to express his thanks and appreciation to 
Prof, T. P. Hilditch for his kind interest and advice throughout the course of 
this work. 
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XCVIL VITAMIN A OF BUTTER. 


By RIC hard ALAN MORTON and ISIDOR MORRIS HEILBRON. 

From the Department of Organic Chemistry, the University of Liverpool. 

(Received May 10th, 1930.) 

It is now clear that the physiological action of the vitamin A of liver fats can 
be reproduced, or at any rate closely simulated, by the plant pigment carotene 
[Euler, Euler and Hellstrom, 1928; Euler, Euler and Karrer, 1929; Moore, 
1929, 1,2; 1930; Collison, Hume, Smedley-MacLean and Smith, 1929], and it 
therefore becomes important to ascertain 

(r?) whether butter contains either or both of these substances; 

(6) the relative importance of these substances, if both are present; 

(c) whether the quantities of either or both vary with seasonal, dietary 
or other conditions. 

In the present paper an account is given of a preliminary survey of this 
question wherein we have applied spectrographic methods as a means of 
arriving at a decision concerning the above points. 

Before dealing with the absorption spectra of the butter extracts themselves 
it is necessary to recall that both carotene and the vitamin A of hver fats can 
be recognised in extracts of non>saponifiable matter by their absorption 
spectra and also by the spectral loimtion of the principal absorption band in 
the blue solutions obtained by the well-known antimony trichloride reaction. 

A bsorption spectra . 

A solution of carotene in chloroform shows maxima at 492, 462, 436, 348 
and 219pp, whilst in alcohol the visible bands appear at 480, 451 and 427 pp. 
Whereas the ultra-violet absorption of carotene is weak relatively to the 
visible absorption [Duliere, Morton and Drummond, 1929], liver oils and non- 
saponifiable extracts on the other hand show negligible absorption in the 
visible, but in the ultra-violet a strong band with a maximum near 328pp, 
the intensity of absorption at the head of the band affording a trustworthy 
measure of the vitamin A potency [Morton and Heilbron, 1928, 1930]. 

The non-saponifiable noatter from a sample of New Zealand butter ex¬ 
hibited clear maxima at 492, 462 and 432 pp when the solvent was chloroform 
and at 480, 452 and 427 pp when alcohol was used. Comparison of the intensity 
of absorption for pure carotene and for the butter extracts indicated that the 
latter contained about 1 part in 200 of the pigment. The butter extract is, 
however, sharply differentiated from the absorption spectrum of carotene 
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itself by the fact that it exhibits rapidly increasing intensity of absorption on 
the ultra-violet side of 380/xjii (Fig. 1). The absorption curve shows a marked 



inflexion at 'MO oii)fifx, and there can be little doubt that tlie substance 
responsible for this is identical with the vitamin A of liver oils. In addition 
to this, however, another substance which shows a clear maximum in the 
neighbourhood of 212 275/x/x (Fig. e3) is also present in the butter extract. 
Tin observed ultra-violet absorption of the butter extract is therefore a sum¬ 
mation of three separate effects: 

(1) the ultra-violet absorption of the carotene, the intensity being 
deducible from the visible absorption of the butter extract by utilising the 
known absorption curve for pure carotene; 

(2) the ultra-violet absorption of tlie unidentified substance character¬ 
ised by a maximum near 272/x/x: 

(3) the ultra-violet absorption of the distinct vitamin A wliicli lias 
hitherto been associated mainly with fish-liver oils. 

The impossibility of distinguishing quantitatively between the two types 
of ultra-violet absorption restricts the interpretation of the absorption 
spectrum of butter extracts in the ultra-violet to fixing an upper limit to the 
potency of the vitamin A. Calculations indicate that the non-saponifiable 
matter from the New Zealand butter contains, in addition to about O-o of 
carotene, sufficient vitamin A to make its potency not more than about six 
times that of a good cod-liver oiU. 

An examination of the non-saponifiable matter of Danish butter (com 
mercial sample) provides evidence of a much smaller carotene content (Pdg. 2), 
this being of the order of 0*l-ffd5 %; as regards the vitamin A content, the 
upper limit does not appear to be very different from that for the New Zealand 

^ This figure is arrived at by comparing the intensities of absorption at 328 /x/x for equal con¬ 
centrations and all thicknesses of cod-liver oil and butter concentrate. 
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butter. On the other hand the concentration of the material responsible for 
the band near 272 is very definitely greater (Fig. 3), and this last observation 
would tend to show that the true vitamin A content of the Danish butter is 



260 360 460 560 MM 

Fig. 2. 


lower than that of the New Zealand butter, the high concentration of the 
imidentified substance being probably responsible to some extent for the 
intensity of absorption iiear 320/i/i. 



Aniinwny Inchloride reaction. 

The blue colour obtained with pure carotene is characterised by a well- 
defined band at 591fcfi [Duli^re, Morton and Drummond, 1929], whilst that 
obtained with non-saponifiable matter from liver oils shows a sharp maximum 
at 62ififx [Morton and Heilbron, 1928,1930]. Using the New Zealand extract 
both these maxima are shown clearly at 624 and 592 /x/x. The intensity of the 
024 fifi band was about five times that associated with an equal weight of a 
good cod-liver oil, whilst the less intense band at 592/x^ indicated a maximal 
carotene content of 2 %. This figure is undoubtedly too high, as the liver oil 
concentrates (in which carotene is certainly not present in any significant 
amounts) often give high, if somewhat unselective, absorption at 592/x/x. 
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The non-saponiliable matter from Danish butter gave a good colour with 
antimony trichloride, the tint being definitely more green than blue. A very 
sharp band at 620 -622 fifi was seen but no band at 592^/x could be recognised. 
This was not surprising as the spectrographic data had already proved that 
the carotene content was relatively low. The intensity of the 620 ()22/x/tx band 
indicated that tlie potency of the Danish butter extract was about 2*15 times 
that of cod-liver oil. 

It will thus be seen that the direct absorption spectra data and the study 
of the antimony trichloride blue cohuirs give a consistent account of the 
properties of the non-saponiliable matter froru butter. 

The recognition of carotene together with the distinct vitamin A of liver 
fats in a product deriverl from milk is of importance and lemls support to 
Moore's view [1939] that carotene can converted ui viro to vitamin A. 

It should be emphasi>,‘d thiit the butters used were not chosen as repre¬ 
sentative of their respective classes, and many more samples will need to be 
studied before any geiieralisations can be made. 

We are indebted to Messrs Joseph Nathan and Co., Ltd. for the preparation 
of the butter extracts and to the Department for Scientiiic and Industrial 
Kesearch for a grant which has enabled this investigation to be carried out. 


8 CM MARY, 

Tlie mm-saponitiable matter from l>utter has been shown spectroscopically 
to contain carotene, vitamin A, and an unidentitied substance characterised 
by selective absorption at 272/x/x. The carotene and vitamin A potency can 
be estimated with some degree of accuracy. 
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XCVIIL THE ACTION OF THE CINCHONA AND 
CERTAIN OTHER ALKALOIDS IN BIRD 
MALARIA. 
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AND JOHN WILLIAM SCOTT MACFIE. 
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of Protozoolog IP London School of Hggiene and Tropical Medicine, 

(Received May 27th^ 1930,) 

Although cinchona bark first appeared in Europe about 1639 and the first 
cinchona alkaloid, quinine, was isolated from it in 1820 and has been manu¬ 
factured and used in medicine ever since, there are still many unsolved prob¬ 
lems in connection with the use of cinchona alkaloids in malaria. 

Some of these questions are of great practical importance. Thus it has been 
assumed that for the treatment of malaria the best of the four principal 
cinchona alkaloids is quinine, and over 90 % of the bark now produced from 
cinchona plantations is bark cultivated to give high yields of quinine. 

In the last few years misgivings have arisen as to whether this is the l>est 
policy to adopt, and it has even been suggested that it might lie advisable to 
go back to the plan adopted in British India and C'eylon in the early days of 
cinchona phinting and to cultivate the hardy Cinchona succirabra species, 
which yields a mixture of alkaloids, in which quinine and cinchonidine pre¬ 
dominate, and to prepare this mixture as ‘'quinetum'’ for the large scale 
treatment of malaria [Gage, 1925]. As a basis for the serious discussion of 
such questions it is desirable that the relative therapeutic values of tin* 
principal crystalline alkaloids found in cinchona bark, viz. quinine, quinidine, 
cinchonidine and cinchonine, should be determined. Hitherto, the only method 
of making such a comparison has been by clinical trials. The difficulties of 
maldng such comparative trials are explained in a report by the Medical 
Research Council [1925] dealing with the relative values of quinine and quini- 
4ine. Probably the difficulties experienced in the c^se of these two bases have 
so far precluded extension of the investigation to a similar comparison between 
quinine and the other readily procurable cinchona alkaloids, cinchonidine, 
cinchonine, and the reduction product of quinine, hydroquinine. If, in such 
a comparative trial, cinchonidine proved to be as useful as quinine, there would 
be a prima facie case for the use of ‘‘quinetum''" in place of quinine. 

The relative values of the four alkaloids are also of importance in con¬ 
nection with the use of “cinchona febrifuge,” which consists of the total 
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residual alkaloids of cinchona bark, left after the removal of as much of the 
crystallisable alkaloids as manufacturers normally require to meet commercial 
demands. Large quant ities of this material are now used in malarial countries 
and it is, as might be expected, of varying quality [Howard, L^25]. Its use 
has numerous advocates, but before this can be placed on a scientific basis, 
a satisfactory method of analysis for cinchona febrifuge is required so that 
definite standards can be set up for it [Goodson and Henry, 1930J. These 
standards ought to take into account the relative thera|>eutic values of the 
components as well as industrial convenience. 

It is also sometimes suggested that the special value attributed by some 
authorities to the antimalarial activity of cinchona febrifuge is due to the 
presence of some Inglily active and so far undiscovered component [Prain, 
1925], 

Apart from these practical ])roblems, there are also questions of purely 
scientific interest. Much discussion has taken place as to tlie particular })art 
of the complex strucUire of the quinine molecule which determines its anti- 
malarial activity, and certain tentative conclusions have been reached based 
partly on //y ritra tests with protozoa and partly on limited clinical trials, l>ut 
there is still no c(‘rtaintv al)out these conclusions, though they may have an 
important bearing on the synthesis of new antimalarial drugs [Kaufmann, 
]92(); Gieinsa, Weise and Tropp, 1920; Shaw, 1928], 

Further, in the course of the last 10 years many '‘modified cinchona alka¬ 
loids” have been prepared in the laboratory and for some of these claims have 
been made for increased action in malaria. 

It seemed to us that the technique standardised by Koehl [ 192(»] for testing 
the efficacy of drugs in bird malaria might ))e used with advantage to investi¬ 
gate some of these questions since it was ])v this means that the efficacy of 
“plasmoqiiin” in malaria was discovered, though the case of “dimeplasmin” 
[ Green, 1929], which was investigated in the first instance by the same method, 
indicates that positive results in bird malaria may not always indicate that 
a drug will be efficacious in human malaria. 

Among the “modified cinchona alkaloids" the series of quitenines" ob¬ 
tained by the gentle oxidation of the four principal ciiudiona alkaloids, whereby 
the OH : GHg group in the quinuelidine nucleus {R in the generalised formula, 
p. 876) is oxidised to a carboxyl group, occurred to us as a promising basis for 
a homologous series of products, the “alkylquitenines," in which the value of 
Roehl's technique for dealing with questions of this kind could be tested. It 
is, for example, well known that in in vitro tests of bactericidal agents action 
increases as a homologous series is ascended up to a maximum and then 
diminishes. In the series of 4-?y-alkyIresorcinols, maximal effect is reached at 
hexylresorcinol [Johnson and Lane, 1921; Dohme, Cox and Miller, 192()], in 
the p-n-alkylphenoLs at n-amylphenol [Coulthard. Marshall and Pvman, 
1930] and in the alkyldihydrociipreines at octyldihydrocupreine [Schaffer, 
1917; Bieling, 1918]. But this principle, though it is traceable in the results 
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of a number of investigations \e,g, Morgenroth and Tugendreicb, 1916], has 
not been established with the same certainty in in vivo therapeutic tests. It 
has, however, already been showm that in a short series of cupreine ethers the 
following changes in activity in bird malaria occur. The figures in brackets 
give the retardation of attack in days [Giemsa, Weise and Tropp, 1926]: 

Cnpreine (0-4). 

Oupreine ethers: 

Methyl: quinine (12-13); quinidine (12). 

Ethyl: quinethyline (8-40). 

Propyl: quinpropyline (4-10). 

A my 1: q uinamyline (7-11). 

With regard to quitenine itself it has been clearly established that this 
substance is inactive in both human and bird malaria, but that activity is 
recovered in the ethyl ester [Giemsa, 1926]; investigation in this series does 
not seem to have been carried beyond this single observation. 

Finally, there is a considerable number of natural drugs other than 
cinchona bark and its constituent alkaloids which have local reputations as 
remedies for malaria or as febrifuges. Some of these, such as the Alstonia 
barks, have been recognised in Pharmacopoeias, but the evidence for their 
therapeutic value is slender. The discovery of a highly active substance among 
them might provide a new starting-point for the synthesiB of antimalarial 
drugs, and it seemed reasonable to suppose that Roehrs method might at 
least enable any promising product to be picked out of this group for further 
examination. The present paper records the results of attempts to apply this 
method to the solution of some of th^se problems. 

General formula for cinchona alkaloids. 

As it will frequently be necessary to refer to derivatives of the various 
cinchona alkaloids, it may be convenient at this stage to give the following 
generalised formula for the principal cinchona alkaloids: 



N 
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R ~ H in cinchonine, cinchotenine, diliydrociiichonine, cinchonidine, cincho- 
tenidine and dihydrocinchonidine: in all other cases it is • OCH 3 , 
except in cupreine where it is • OH and the cupreine alkyl ethers, 
quinetlivline (* OC 2 H 5 ); quinpropyline (• OC 3 H 7 ); quinamyline 
(' 0(4H,,). 

R' = ' CH: CHo in cinchonine, cinchonidine, quinine and quinidine 

™ • CHg.CILj in the dihydro-recluction products of these four alkaloids 

— ('OOAlk. for the alkyl-quitenines, quitenidines, cinchotenines and 
cinchotenidines; Aik. = methyl, ethyl propyl, etc. 

Carbon atoms 1 , 2 , 3, 4 are all dextrorotatory in cinchonine and its 
derivatives and in quinidine and its derivatives: carbon atoms 1 and 2 are 
dextrorotatory and 3 and 1 lae\'orotatory in cinchonidine and quinine and 
their derivatives [King, i922]. 

Preparation of the oregs. 

The cinchona alkaloids used were laboratory stock, which had been used 
for other investigations and were of satisfactory purity. Tlie hydrogenated 
alkaloids were prepared from tliem by reduction with hydrogen in ]U't*sence 
of palladium as a catalyst. The esters of quiteniiie and of the analogous acids 
derived from cinchonidine, quinidine and cinchonine were prepared by the 
general method descjibed below. Many of them are new and consequently it 
is desirable to include a brief record of their chemical characteristics: this 
is given below, the names of the new substances being printed in itahcs. 

The /-^oquinoline alkaloids referred to on p. 888 were laboratory specimens 
prepared mainly by Dr F. L. Pyman, F.R. 8 ., in the course of former investiga¬ 
tions carried out in one of these laboratories. 

The other preparations referred to on pp. 887, 888 are mainly derived from 
chemical investigations now in progress. The various “'total alkaloids as 
hydrochlorides*’ were prepared by extracting the total alkaloids of the plant 
specified and neutralising these with hydrochloric acid to form a neutral 
solution of known strength. This rule of using all the drugs as neutral hydro¬ 
chlorides was only diverged from when the neutral hydrochloride was too 
sparingly soluble to enable a dose^completely in solution in 0*5 cc. to be given, 
and in such cases either the acid hydrochloride or a still more soluble salt, 
such as the acetate or the ethylsulphonate, was used. 

Esters of quitenine^ quitenuiine, cinchotenine^ rinchotenidine. 

The esterifications were effected with good yields, in the manner described 
for methylquitenine, unless otherwise stated. 

Methylquitenim. Dry hydrogen chloride was passed into a mixture of 
anhydrous quitenine (10 g.) and methyLalcohol (50 cc.) heated on the water- 
bath for 2 hours. After removal of methyl alcohol by distillation, the aqueous 
solution of the residue was made alkaline with sodium carbonate solution, and 
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the methyl ester extracted by chloroform, the small amount of unchanged 
quitenine, which separated, being removed by filtration. 

The base was not obtained crystalline. It softened at 165*^ (corr.), melted 
at 170^^ (corr.) and had [a]^ — 130° (c == 2*24 in chloroform). (Found: 
C, 67*1; H, 6*9. C20H28O4N2 requires C, 67*4; H, 6*8 %.) Methiflqmtenine mono- 
hydrocMoride was prepared by neutralising a solution of the base in alcohol 
with dilute hydrochloric acid. It crystallised in plates (frothing at 85°) with 
difficulty from methyl alcohol on adding dry ether, and once crystallised it 
could readily be recrystallised from benzene in needles, frothing at 96°. The 
anhydrous salt commenced to change at 153° (corr.) and gradually frothed. 
It had — 189° (c = 0*994 in water) and was very soluble in water. 
(Found in air-dried crystals from methyl alcohol-ether: loss at 105°^ in a 
vacuum, 7*4. C20H24O4N2, HCl, 2H2O requires HgO, 8*4 %. Found in dry 
salt: C, 60*9; H, 6*8; Cl, 8*8; MeO, 15*6. C20H24O4N2, HCl requires C, 6M ; 
H, 6*4; Cl, 9*0; 2MeO, 15*8 %.) 

Ethylquitenine crystallises from wet ether or alcohol, or better from a 
mixture of chloroform and ethyl acetate, in anhydrous needles, m.u. 201° 
(corr.), and has 141° (c = 1*5935 in chloroform). (Found: C, 67*9; 

H, 7*0. C21H26O4N2 requires C, 68*1: H, 7*1 ^,o-) Ethylquitenine monohydro¬ 
chloride was recrystallised from acetone. The dry salt sintered at 158' (corr.), 
melted at 162° (corr.) and had — 20()° (c = 0*988 in water). It is very 
soluble in water. (Found: Cl, 8*6. C2iH2«04N2, HCl requires Cl, 8*7 %.) Ethyl- 
quitenine dihydrochloride crystallises from alcohol. It is hygroscopic and very 
soluble in water, (Found in dry^salt: Cl, 1*5*7. C21H26O4N2, 2HC1 requires Cl, 
16*0%.) 

n-Propylqiritemne separated from acetone in anhydrous crystals, apparcuitly 
tetrahedra, melting at 170° (corr.) and having — 143° (c 2*048 in 
chloroform). (Found: C, 68*8; H, 7*6. C22H28O4N2requires C, 68*7; H, 7*3 %.) 
n-Pro'pylqnitenine monohydrochloride crystallised from benzene in needles, 
frothing at 89°. (Found in air-dried salt: loss at 100° in a vacuum, 8*4. 
C22H28O4N2, HCl, 2H2O requires HgO, 7*9 %.) The anhydrous salt sintered at 
125° (corr.), melted at 187° (corr.) and had — 225° (c = 1*01 in water). 
Solubility 1 in 7 of water at 23°. (Found: Cl, 8*3. C22H28O4N2, HCl requires 
Cl, 8*4%.) 

imProjryl quite thine crystallised from benzene in anhydrous clusters of 
plates, sintering at 184° (corr.), melting at 189° (corr.) and having — 142° 
(e = 2*011 in chloroform). (Found: C, 68*8; H, 7*6. C22H28O4N2 requires 
C, 68*7; H, 7*3 %.) hoPropylquitenine monohydrochloride crystallised from 
benzene in needles, frothing at 88° (corr.). (Found in air-dried salt: loss at 105° 

^ When the air-dried substances described in this paper underwent change below 105°, they 
were dried first at a low temperature and finally at the temperature recorded. In a number of 
cases the salts crystallised with benzene, which was partly replaced by water on exposure to air, 
the products becoming sticky, In these cases the loss on drying does not correspond with any 
definite number of molecules of either solvent. 
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ill a vacuum, 11 *5%.) The anhydrous salt sintered at 126° and gradually 
melted. It had "" 231° (c ^ 1 -(X )8 in water). Solubility in water 1 in 19 
at 20 °. (Found: (1, S-L C^H^gO^N^, HCl requires Cl, 8*1 %.) 

n-Bidf/lqi/lfenine crystallised from a mixture of benzene and light petroleum 
(b.p. 60-80°) in anhydrous silky needles, sintering at 137° (corr.), melting at 
142° (corr.) and having — 143° (c 2-00 in chloroform). (Found: 

C, 68-9; H, 7*8. C 23 H 30 O 4 N 2 requires C, 69‘3; H, 7*6 ^)(,.) n-BHtylqyitenine 
woNohf/iiroeMoride crystallised from benzene in needles, frothing at 88 
(Found in air-dried salt: loss at lO.j m a vacuum, ll-() %.) The anhydrous 
salt sintered at llO' and gradually melted, It had — 227° (c 0-631 
in water) and solubility 1 in 123 of water at 20 °. (Found: Cl, 8 - 2 . C 23 H 30 O 4 N 2 , 
HCl requires Cl, 8-2 ) n-Buf?jhjuf(enine rlihf/drocJilorid*' was not obtained 

crystalline. The dried substance, whicli softened at 168 (corr.) and frothed 
at 178 (corr.), was liygi(»scopic and had — 250° {c 2*045 in water). 
(Found: (.4, 14-8. ConHaoC^N.,, 2HC1 requires Cl, 15-0 %.) 

koBfdffhpfdeHiHi (-rystallised from benzene in matted needles, softening at 
147” (corr.), melting at 151' (corr.) and having ~ 144° (c 2*02 in chloro¬ 
form). (Found: C, 68-9: H, 7-8. C 23 H 3 ()() 4 N 2 requires (4 69-3; H, 7*6 ^b^.) 
'i^oBntiflqditPxhif iHOHolfqdnjcliloride crystallised from benzene in needles, 
frothing at 93° (corr.). (Found in air-dried salt: loss at 100 ° in a vacuum, 9*2. 
^ ’ 231 ^ 30 ^-^ 4 ^ 2 ? 2 H 2 () requires H 2 O, 7-7 %.) The anhydrous salt sintered at 

125°, melted at 248 (corr.) and had — 223° (c 1 *52 in water). Solubility 
1 in 66 of water at 20 °. (Found: 14, 8 * 1 . C 23 H 3 (, 04 N 2 , HCl requires Cl, 8*2 .) 

n-Annflqfflfeninc crystallised from a mixture of acetone and ligroin in 
needles, softening at 129° (corr.), melting at 135° (corr.) and having 135° 

(c 2*00 in chloroform). (Found: C, 70*0; H, 8 * 1 . ( 24 ^^ 32 ^ 4 X 2 requires C, 69*9; 
H, 7*8 ■^,.) n-Afffi/lqintetiitie momdiydrochhride crystallised from benzene in 
minute needles, softening at about 40° and melting at 191° (con.). (Found in 
air-dried salt: loss at 100 ° in a vacuum, 7*6 %. C 24 H 32 O 4 N 2 , HCl, 2 H 2 O requires 
HgO, 7*4 %.) The anhydrous salt softened at about 115°, resolidified and 
melted at 195° (corr.). It had 217° ((* = 0*92 in water) and solubility 

1 in 107 of winter at 20 °. (Found: Cl, 7*9. C 24 H 32 O 4 N 2 , HCl requires Cl, 7*9 .) 

imAiHi/lquiteniHe crystallised from benzene in matted needles, softening at 
154° (corr,), melting at 160° (corr.) and having ~ 136° (c =-= 1*989 in 
chloroform). (Found: C, 69*0; H, 8 - 0 . C 24 H 32 O 4 N 2 requires C, 69*9; H, 7*8 %.) 
1 ^ 0 Amylqmtenine ihOHolujdrochhride crystallised well from benzene. The air- 
dried substance frothed at 90°. (Found in air-dried salt: loss at 105° in a 
vacuum, 19*8 %.) The anhydrous salt softened at 122 ° (corr.) and gradually 
decomposed. It had — ^22° {c — 0-804 in water) and solubility 1 in 112 
of water at 18°. (Found: Cl, 7*9. C 24 H 32 O 4 N 2 , HCl requires Cl, 7*9 %.) 

Oclylqmtenine was obtained in about 10 % yield only, although the pro¬ 
portion of octyl alcohol (methyl-r^-hexylcarbinol) to quitenine w’as increased 
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to 50 cc. of alcohol to 5 g. of quitenine, and the esterification was carried out 
at 110"^ for 6 hours. The base was not obtained crystalline. Octylfpdtenine 
monoliydrochloride crystallised from benzene in needles, softening at 166° (corr.) 
and melting at 181° (corr.). (Found in air-dried salt: loss at 105° in a vacuum, 
3-6 %. C 27 H 3 g 04 N 2 , HCl, HgO requires H^O, 3*5 %.) The anhydrous salt had 
1^1° == 0-244 in water) and solubility of 1 in 410 of wat^r at 21°. 

(Found: Cl, 7-2. C 27 H 88 O 4 N 2 , HCl requires Cl, 7-2 %.) Octylquitenine dihydro* 
chloride was not obtained crystalline. It softened at 136° (corr.) and melted at 
164° (corr.). A 1 % aqueous solution could be prepared. (Found: Cl, 13-2. 
C 27 H 38 O 4 N 2 , 2HC1 requires Cl, 13*4 %.) 

Benzylquitenine was obtained in a yield of about 20 %. After the esterifica¬ 
tion, water was added and the unchanged benzyl alcohol and ]>enzyl chloride 
extracted by chloroform. The chloroform solution was washed with water and 
the washings added to the main acid aqueous solution of the base and unchanged 
quitenine. The base was liberated by sodium carbonate, extracted by chloro¬ 
form and recrystaUised from a mixture cf benzene and light petroleum. The 
base usually separates as a jelly which changes into anhydrous needles, sintering 
at 157° (corr.) and melting at 161° (corr.). It had “ 1-3° (0 -*= 2-002 in 
chloroform). (Found: C, 71-7; H, 6-9. C 20 H 28 O 4 N 2 requires C, 72-2; H, 6-5 %.) 
Benzylquitenine monohydrochloride crystallised from alcohol in anhydrous 
prisms, melting at 233° (corr.), frothing at 238° (corr.), having — 175° 
(c = 0-4 in water) and solubility 1 in 250 of water at 20 °. (Found: C), 66-1; 
H, 6-3; Cl, 7-4. C 26 H 28 O 4 N 2 , HCl requires C, 66 - 6 ; H, 6 - 2 ; Cl, 7-6 %.) Benzyh 
quitenine dihydrochloride was not obtained crystalline. It softened at about 
160° and melted with frothing at about 200° (corr.). A 10 % aqueous solution 
could be prepared. (Found: Cl, 13-9. .P 26 H 28 O 4 N 2 , 2HC1 requires Cl, 14-0 %,) 

Ethylquifenidine crystallised from acetone in six-sided prisms, sintering at 
98° and frothing at 107° (corr.). (Found in air-dried crystals: loss at 120 ° in 
a vacuum, 7-4 %. C 2 iH 2 (j() 4 N 2 , 2 H 2 O requires HgO, 8*9 %.) The anhydrous base 
softened at 131° (corr.), melted at 139° (corr.) and had + 163° (c = 2-143 
in chloroform). (Found: C, 67-9; H, 7-2. C 22 H 2 e 04 N 2 requires C, 68-1; H, 7-1 %.) 
Ethylquitenidine monoliydrochloride crystallised from acetone in anhydrous, 
api>arently cubical, crystals, melting at 242° (corr.), ha\dng -f IC)!"" 

(c = 1-0296 in wnter) and solubility 1 in 23 of water at 23°, (Found: Cl, 8*7. 
C 21 H 26 O 4 N 2 , HCl requires Cl, 8-7 %.) 

imAmylquitmiidine monoliydrochloride crystallised from benzene. (Found 
in air-dried salt: loss at 105° in a vacuum, 2-1 %,) The anhydrous salt melted 
at 245° (corr.), had -f 132° (c = 0*958 in water) and solubility in water 
of 1 in 104 at 22°. (Found: Cl, 7-9. C 24 H 32 O 4 N 2 , HCl requires Cl, 7*9 %.) 

Ethylcinchotenidim was obtained in 50 % yield under the usual conditions 
of esterification. It crystallised from acetone in anhydrous rhombic plates, 
softening at 177° (corr.), melting at 180° (corr.) and having — 115° 
(c== 2-081 in cbloroforin). (Found: C, 70*3; H, 7-2. C 20 H 24 O 3 N 2 requires 
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C, 70*5; H, 7*1 %.) Ethylcinchote?ii(Iin€ monohydrochloride was not obtained 
crystalline. It softened at 120 '^, frothed at 180^ (corr.) and had — 185*^ 
(c = 1*3408 in water). Tt is very soluble in water. (Found: Cl, 9*0. 

HCl requires Cl, 9*4 %.) 

'imAntylcincdiotenidine monohydrochloride was not obtained crystalline. It 
melted at about 152''', had [cif^ — 151"^ (c = 3*788 in water) and solubility 1 in 
20 of water at 2r‘. (Found; Cl, 8*5. C 23 H 3 QO 3 N 2 , HCl requirf‘S Cl, 8*5 %.) 

liithylciuchotemne crystallised from chloroform in anliydrous needles, 
melting at 213-214" (corr.) and havinj:, -f loP (c ^ 2-012 in chloro¬ 

form). (Found: C, 70*2; H, 7*5. C 2 oH 24 C) 3 N. requires C, 70-5; H, 7*1 %.) 
Eihylcinrhototine monohydrochloride crystallised from alcohol in sheaves of 
plates, frothing at 245"^ fcorr.). (Found in air-dried salt: loss at lor/^ in a 
vacuum, 4*G%. ( 20 ^ 24 ^ 3 ^ 2 ? h HoO requires ILO, 4*0 ‘b,.) The anhydrous 
salt frothed at 251" (corr.). ijad -f 13(C (c ™ 0-982 in water) and solubility 
i in 16 of water at i7'’\ (Found: C, 03*7; H, 0 - 8 ; N, 7*0; C'l, 9-1. C' 2 oH 24 ^^ 3 ^ 2 ^ 
HCl requires C, 03-7: II, 0-7; N, 7*4; Cl, 9*1 

\?<oAmy]rinchotenine crystallised from chloroform or benzene in anhydrous 
needles, melting at 147-119^ (corr.). ii^oAmylcInehotenine monohydrochJoride 
was not ol)tained crystalline. It softened at 129" (corr.), melted at 145' 
(corr.), had --- 117" (c ]-3224 in water) and solubility 1 in 10 of water 
at 20*'. (Found: Cl, 8 * 0 . I\ 3 H 3 () 03 N 2 , HCl requires (.1, 8*5 

The solubilities of anhydrous quitenine, qiiitenidin(‘, cinchotenidine and 
cinchotenine in water and their optical rotation in 5 solution in A' H 28 O 4 
were determined. 


Quitenine 

Qiiitenidine 

Cinchotenidine 

Cincljotenine 


Solubility 
1 in 8300 at 18° 
1 in 200 at 2:i^ 
1 in 277 at 21° 
1 in 233 at 10° 


Specific rotation 

faf - 208° 

-f- 258° 
[a!^ - 207° 

4- 209° 


The 5-nitrodihydroquiiiine and o-aniinodihvdroquiniiie were prepared by 
the methods of Jacobs and Heidelberger [1920], 


Biological tests. 

The biological tests^ were made in a manner similar to that standardised 
by Roehl. Canaries were infected with malaria by intraperitoneal inoculation 
and were subsequently treated daily for 0 days with tlio compoiiiid to be tested. 
The strain of malaria used was kindly sent to us by Roehl from Elberfeld. 

^ The biological tests were made at the London School of Hygit-nc and Tropical Wcdieinc, 
where one of us (M.) was engaged In investigations on bird malaria on behalf of the ^Medical 
Research Councirs Chemotherapy Committee, with the aid of grants from the IMiliier K(‘.search 
Fund and from the Medical Research Council. Our sincere thanks arc due to the Diii'ctor. vSir 
Andrew Balfour, and to Dr J. G. Thomson for the hospitality of their laboratory. 
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Thanks to the courtesy of Dr J. G. Thomson wc have been able to examine 
named specimens (sent from Baltimore by Prof. R. Hegner) of the three species 
of bird-malaria parasite separated by Hartman [1927] and to compare them 
with the strain obtained from Roehl. The latter corresponded to the type 
named by Hartman Plasrnodivhi inconstans. The doses of the compounds to 
be tested, dissolved in 0-5 cc. water, were administered to the canaries by 
means of an oesophageal tube passed into the stomach, and were proportional 
to the weight of the bird, a bird of 20 g. weight being taken as the standard. 
The first dose was given 4 hours after the malaria inoculation. As a rule only 
one bird was treated with each dose of the compound to be tested, and the 
first tests were made with the largest dose tolerated for 6 consecutive days. 
Evidence of malaria infection was sought by the examination of stained blood 
films daily or on alternate days. 

In each experiment several birds, usually 20 %, were not treated and were 
regarded as controls. In the blood of such controls malaria parasites apjjeared 
for the first time usually on the 7th or 8th day of the experiment. The virulence 
of the parasite was somewhat variable, but during 2 years no seasonal variation 
and no progressive change in virulence was observed. In the birds used as 
controls during this time the incubation period varied from 3 to J1 days, and 
averaged 7*3 days; in 49 % the parasites appeared first on the 7th or 8th day, 
and in 83 % between the 0th and 9th days. Making allowance for this degree 
of variability in t he incubation period, we have adopted an arbitrary standard 
for estimating the antimalarial action of the compounds tested. A delay in 
the appearance of parasites as compared with the controls of only 1 or 2 days 
has been considered negligible, a delay greater than this but not exceeding 
7 days has been construed as indicating a ''slight ’ action, and a delay of over 
7 days a “moderate ' action. The canaries were ordinarily kept under observa¬ 
tion for 3 or 4 weeks. If at the end of this time they had shown no evidence of 
malaria, they were re-inoculated so as to determine whether they had actually 
been cured by the treatment or were the subjects of a latent infection. If the 
birds were actually cured, that is malaria-free, the effect of re-inoculation was 
to produce a normally acute infection, whereas if they were still infected, 
ait ho ugh not showing parasites in the blood, re-inoculation w^as without effect. 
This test presupposes that it is impossible to super-infect with P. ineomtam, 
a fact which has been abundantly demonstrated both in the course of this 
work and by numerous previous investigators. It also assumes that in the 
course of the 20 days or so intervening between the end of treatment and the 
day of re-inoculation the drug being tested will have been eliminated from the 
bodies of the birds. It will be noted that on one or two occasions this assump¬ 
tion was probably incorrect because the first re-inoculation was without effect, 
whereas re-inoculation at a later date produced a normal acute infection. 

The test as outlined above is clearly not a delicate one. It is probably 
sufficiently trustworthy to distinguish broadly between active and inactive 
compounds, but for the differentiation of compounds not having widely 
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dissimilar actions, or for the grading of a series of substances with actions of 
the sanae order, experiments would have to be made with very much 
larger numbers of birds. 


Table L Cinchona alkalovU. 



Day on w'hich 
parasites ap¬ 
peared in blood 

Dose in mg. ^--^ 

No. of daily Control Treated 

Antimalarial 

Drug 

doses given 

birds 

birds 

action 

Quinine hydrochloride 

JOO X 6 

6 

— 

Cured’*' 

.5 0 X 6 

6-8 

n-13 

Slight 


20 X 6 

6 

JT-J5 

Moderate 


10 X 6 

7-9 

16-17 

Moderate 


DO X 6 

— 

12 

Slight 


1*0 6 

6 

5 

None 


0-5 < 6 

5 

10 

Slight 


0*5 X 6 

7-8 

9 

None 


0-5 X 6 

7-9 

5 

None 

Ilydroquinine dihyd rochloride 

50 X 6 

6-8 

_ 

Curedf 

5*0 X 6 

7-8 

— 

Cured:{: 


2*5 X 6 

7-8 


Ciircdi? 


1-0 X 6 

7-8 

— 

Cured J 


10 X 6 

5-9 

16 

Moderate 


1-0 X 6 

6 

14*15 

Moderate 


(^5 X 6 

6 

11-12 

Slight 


0*5 X 6 

6 

17 

Moderate 

o-Aminohydroquinino hydrochloride 

.5*0 X 6 

7-8 

— 

Cured J 


.5-0 X 6 

7-8 

Jl-12 

Slight 


5*0 X 6 

6 

12-13 

Slight 


1-0 X 6 

7-8 

12-13 

Slight 


0*5 X 6 

6-8 

7-8 

None 

Quinidine hydrochloride 

10-0 X fj 

7-9 

22-26 

Moderate 


5*0 X 6 

7-8 

26 

.... jj 


50 X 6 

6-8 

13 

— 


5*0 X 6 

5-9 

19-20 

Modei'atc 

Dihydroquinidine dihydrochloridc 

5*0 X 6 

(>-8 

14-16 

jVIoderate 

Ginchonine hydrochloride 

5*0 X 6 

7-8 

11-12 

Slight 

Dihydrocinchonino dihydrochloride 

5*0 X 6 

6-8 

11-13 

.Slight 

Cinchonidine hydrochloride 5 0 x 4: 2 5 x 2 

7-8 

16-17 

Moderate** 

Dihydrocinchonidine hydrochloride 

5*0 X 6 

7-8 

14-16 

Moderate 


* Re-inoculatioa on 24th day without effect. Re-inoculation on 46th day produced normal 
infection, indicating that bird had been cured. 

t Re«inoculation on 30th day without effect. Re-inoculation on 40th day produced normal 
infection, indicating that bird had been cured. 

{ Re-inoculation on 26th day produced normal infection, indicating that bird had been 
cured. 

§ Re-inoculation on 26th day without effect. Jie-inoculation on 36th day produced normal 
infection, indicating that bii’d had been cured. 

![ Bird died on 26th day without showing evidence of infection. 

If Bird died on 13th day without showing evidence of infection. 

Dose reduced owing to toxicity. 

Cinchona alkaloids (Table I). 

Five of these alkaloids have been compared in bird malaria by Giemsa, 
Weise and Tropp [1920] and the results of the two comparisons may be sum¬ 
marised as follows: 


r>6 


Bioohem. 1930 xxiv 
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GiemBa» Weise and Tropp 

---- Present authors 


Drug 

Quinine hydrochloride 

Dose 

(nig-) 

2-6-3 0 X 4 

Retarda¬ 
tion of 
attack 
(days) 
12-13 

Dose 

(mg-) 

2-0 X 6 

Retardation 
of attack 
(days) 
g-9 

Hydi'oquinine dihydrochloride 

ff f9 

99 99 

2*5-3 0 X 4 

11 

2*5 X 6 

10 X 6 

0*5 X 6 

Cured 

7-11 or cured 
5-11 

5-Aminohydroquinine (base) 

2-5-3 0 X 4 

11-12 

— 

— 

5-Aminoh}’'droquinine hydrochloride 

_ 

_ 

5*0 X 6 

1-0 X 6 

4-7 or cured 
5 

Quinidine hydrochloride 

1*25-1*5 X 4 

12 

5-0 X 6 

14 or cured 

Cinchonine hydrochloride 

2*5-3 0 X 4 

0-5 

5*0 X 6 

4-5 


Giemsa, Weise and Tropp's results indicate that cinchonine is definitely 
inferior to any of the other four, which are all of about equal value, whilst 
our results show that liydroquinine is definitely superior to any of the other 
four, among which there is little to choose except that there are some signs 
that quinidine and aminohydroquinine, which both produced cures at a dose 
of 5 mg., may be better than quinine or cinchonine. From our results cin> 
chonidine also appears to be as good as quinine. The only other investigation 
which need be mentioned on this point is that of Hegner, Shaw and Manwell 
[1928], who arrange four of these alkaloids in the following descending order as 
regards absorption by red blood-corpuscles, which they regard as an indica tion 
of efficiency against malaria. The figures are partition coefficients (concentra¬ 
tion in corpuscles over concentration in serum) for chicken blood. Quinine, 
5*0; quinidine, 4-4; cinchonine, 4*3; cinchonidine, 3-8. 

The results of such comparative clinical trials as have been made with 
the principal cinchona alkaloids are equally confusing. 

MacGilchrist [1915-16] arranges them in the following descending order: 

Cinchonine 

Hydroquinine —► Quinine —Cinchonidine 
Quinidine 

It is remarkable that notwithstanding MacGilchrist’s results hydroquinine 
has not been given a more extended trial in human malaria. The results of our 
tests on birds show clearly that hydroquinine is much more active than 
quinine, and suggest that unless its action on human malaria is very different 
from its action on bird malaria hydroquinine should prove to be of great value 
in the treatment of the former disease. 

Fletcher [1923] says that in doses of 10 grains, twice a day, quinine, quini- 
dine, cinchonine and cinchonidine appear to be of equal value in bringing about 
the disappearance of malaria parasites, but that in small doses of 5 grains, 
twice a day, cinchonine did not appear quite so potent as quinine and quini¬ 
dine, wliilst cinchonidine was definitely inferior to the other three. 

A comparison of quinine and quinidine made under the auspices of the 
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Medical Research Council [1925] resulted in the establishment of the practical 
equivalence of quinine and quinidine, and this view is accepted by the Malaria 
Commission of the Leagtie of Nations [1927], who state that quinine and quini¬ 
dine are practically of equal value in doses of 1 g. and add that cinchonine is 
only equally effective in doses of 1 *5 g. 

Sinton and Bird [1929] on the contrary regard quinine, cinchonine and 
cinchonidine as of almost equal value in benign tertian malaria and quinidine 
as inferior to these three. 

So far as other alkaloids in Table I are concerned, the results indicate that 
5-aminoliydroquinine is no better than hydro(]i;inine and that whilst hydro¬ 
genation of quinine produces the more active hydroquinine, the hydrogenation 
of quinidine, cinchonidine and cinchonine does not enhance their antimalarial 
value. This last observation confirms clinical results recorded l)y (.4iemsa and 
Werner [ 1914 J. 

It must, however, 1)0 pointed out that, so far as bird malaria trials are con¬ 
cerned, the simple technique* employed in which a drug is tested on one bird 
is inadeejuate. This point is better brought out in Table II, but is also evident 
in the results recorded in Table 1. Thus 5 mg. of quinine hydrochloride gave 
a retardation of only 5 days in the single bird to which it was given, a less 
powerful action than that sometimes produced by the smaller doses. A similar 
variability appears even when, as in Giemsa, Weise and Tropp's experiments 
[1926], three birds are used. In human malaria tlie response of patients to 
treatment with quinine is notoriously variable, a fact usually attributed to 
variable absorption of the drug from the intestine, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that birds also would show this variability. Less variable results 
might be obtained if the drugs could be administered by intramuscular or 
intravenous inoculation, but this procedure is not practicable for repeated 
doses of considerable amounts to small and delicate birds. Our experience 
shows that, using the teclmique adopted, larger numbers of birds must be used 
than is at present the custom if trustworthy results are to be o})tained. 

So far as comparative clinical trials are concerned, there is one point which 
calls for comment. With the exception of the comparison of quinine and 
quinidine, made under the auspices of the Medical Kesearch Council, no 
particular pains seem to have been taken to ensure purity of the alkaloids 
used. Dawson and (rarbade [1930] have recently called attention to this 
matter in another connection, and if the information they provide as to the 
extent of the contamination of commercial supplies of individual cinchona 
alkaloids is accurate, it may account for some of the discrepant results obtained 
by different observers. Thus, if cinchonidine is, as Dawson and Garbade state, 
liable to contain up to 10 % of quinine with some hydrocinclionidiiie, it is 
conceivable that variation in the amount of these impurities may account for 
the varying estimates of the antimalarial value of this alkaloid formed by 
different observers. 


56—2 
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Table II. Esters of quUenine. 


Day on which 
parasites ap¬ 
peared in blood 



Dose in mg. 

f 

Control 

^ 

Anti- 


No. of daily 

Treated 

malarial 

Drug 

doses given 

birds 

birds 

action 

Methylquitenine monohydrochlorido 

100 X 6 

6-8 

11 

Slight 


60 X 6 

7-8 

14-15 

Slight 


5-0 X 6 

6-8 

7-8 

None 

Ethylquitcnine monohydrochloride 

100 X 6 

6-8 

7-8 

None 


50 X 6 

7-8 

9 

None 

Ethylquitenine dihydrochloride 

10-0 X 6 

7-0 

14-15 

Slight 


60 X 6 

7-8 

6 

None 

rt-Propylquitenine monohydrochloride 

50 X 6 

7-8 

7-8 

None 

i^oPropylquitenine monohydrochloride 

lOd) X 6 

6-8 

12 

Slight 


5-0 X 6 

7-8 

9 

None 

w-Butylquitenine monohydrochloride 

41 X 6* 

6-8 

5 

None 

w-Butylquitenine dihydrochloride 

100 X 6 

6-8 

9-10 

Slight 


50 X 6 

6-8 

6 

None 


5*0 X 6 

6-8 

9 

Slight 

?i-Butylquitenine moiioacetate 

50 X 6 

7-9 

— 

Curedf 


50 X 6 

7-8 

14-15 

Moderate 


5*0 X 6 

7-8 

11-12 

Slight 


10 X 6 

7-9 

7-8 

None 

t>oButylquitonine dihydrochloride 

5*0 X 6 

7-8 

7-8 

None 


6-0 X 6 

7-8 

12-13 

Slight 

7i-Amylquiteiiine diliydrocliloride 

60 X 6 

7-8 

16-17 

Moderate 


10 X 6 

6-11 

6 

None 

iyoAmylquitenine monohydrochloride 

5*0 X 6 

7-9 

— 

Cured t 


50 X 6 

7-8 

10-11 

Slight 


6-0 X 6 

7-8 

9-10 

Slight 


10 X 6 

7-9 

10 

Slight 

idoAmylquiteiiine ethylsulphonate 

50 X 6 

5-9 

12-15 

Slight 

Benzylquitenine monohydrochloride 

2-5 X 6* 

6 

7-8 

None 

BenzyIq uitenine dihydrochloride 

5*0 X 6 

7-8 

14-16 

Moderate 

Benzylquitenine ethylsulphonate 

5-0 X 6 

6-8 

14-15 

Moderate 

w-Octylquitenine dihydrochloride 

2-5 X 6 

7-8 

7-8 

None 

Esters of cinchotenidirhe. 




Ethylcinchotenidine monohydroohloride 

5-0 X 6 

7-8 

12-13 

Slight 


10 X 6 

7-8 

5 

None 

i>foAmylcinchotenidine monohydrochloride 

50 X 6 

7-8 

7-8 

None 


60 X 6 

7-8 

14-16 

Moderate 

Esters of qidienidine. 




Ethylquitenidine monohydrochloride 

100 X 6 

7-9 

9 

None 

MoAmylquitenidine dihydrochloride 

5-0 X 6 

7-8 

10 

Slight 

Esters of cinchotenine. 




Ethylcinchotenine monohydrochloride 

100 X 6 

6 

10 

Slight 

i>e)Amylcinchotenine monohydrochloride 

6*0 X 6 

7-8 

7-8 

None 

isoAmylcinohotenine dihydrochloride 

50 X 6 

7-8 

6 

None 


50 X 6 

7-8 

7-8 

None 


* Maximum possible dose owing to low solubility. 

t Re-inoculation on 26th day caused normal infection, indicating that bird had been cured. 
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Quitenine series (Table II). 

It has been clearly established already that the free acid itself—qnitenine— 
aS inactive both in bird malaria and in human malaria [Stephens ci aL, 1919], 
and the object of examining the series of esters of quitenine and the analogous 
derivatives of the other three cinchona alkaloids dealt with in Ta]>le II was to 
confirm the observation of Giemsa, Weise and Tropp [1926] that the ethyl 
ester of quitenine is active, and to ascertain whether, by the use of higher 
alcohols, more active alkylquitenines could be obtained. 

The results recorded in Table II make it clear that quitenine does regain 
activity on esterification and that, on the whole, activity increases as the 
homologous series is ascended, reaching its maximum at butyl or amyl, at 
which point cures begin to appear. But, apart from these occasional cures, 
none of these esters appears to approach hydroquinine or even quinine and 
quinidine in activity, and the simple quitenine esters do not appear to hold 
out any hope of a considerable improvement on quinine. 

It has been pointed out already by Schnitzer [ i 926] that esters of quitenine 
act as local anaesthetics. Dr J. Trevan has kindly tested this point for us. 
lie finds that the esters do act as local anaesthetics, the benzyl ester being 
markedly active, but that they are too irritating to be of practical value. 

We have also examined the esters of the carboxylic acids analogous to 
quitenine derived from the other three cinchona alkaloids, viz. cinchotenidine 
from cinchonidine, quitenidine from quinidine and cinchotenine from cin¬ 
chonine. In these three cases only the ethyl and ivoamyl esters were used. 
Here also it is clear, though at most two birds only were used in the trial of 
each substance, that the esters are active, the best of them being t’6*oamyl- 
cinchotenidine. 


Other drugs with a reputation for antimalarial action. 


Alsionia species. Two of the authors have at present under chemical ex¬ 
amination the following species of Alstonia : 


A. congensis 
A. scholaris 
A. ynacrophylla 
A, constrida 


West Africa. 

India and Philippine Islands. 
Philippine Islands. 

Australia. 


The first two contain the alkaloid echitamine [Goodson and Henry, 1925]. 
The third and fourth contain no echitamine, but are rich in alkaloids, which 
are still under examination. The total alkaloids of A, scholaris showed perhaps 
a slight action in doses of 2*5 mg., which was the highest dose tolerated, and 
those of A. constricta in doses of 10 mg., but not in doses of 5 mg. Echitamine 
sulphate was slightly active at a dosage of 5 mg. The total alkaloids of A . 
macrophylla and A. congensis were inactive. 
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Picralima Maineana. The seeds of this plant are regarded by natives in 
Northern and Western Africa as a cure for malaria. The principal alkaloid 
present, akuammine [Henry and Sharp, 1927], and the total alkaloids, used 
as hydrochlorides, proved to have no action in bird malaria. 

Nectandra rodioei bark. This material (greenheart bark) is used in British 
Guiana and elsewhere as a remedy for malaria. The total alkaloids, used as 
hydrochlorides, had no action in bird malaria. 

Indole alkaloids. The alkaloids, echitamine and akuammine, referred to 
above, are probably both indole derivatives; the former is slightly active. 
Harmine and liarmaline were considered by Gunn and Marshall [1920] to be 
active in human malaria. Both were tried in this series of experiments and 
found to be inactive in bird malaria in doses of 2*5 or 5-0 mg. 


imQuinoline denvaivves . 

Among the alkaloids, which have at one time or another been used for the 
treatment of malaria, is narcotine, which belongs to the is’oquinoline group. It 


seemed worth while, therefore, to try 
malaria and the following were used. 

Papaverine hydrochloride 
Tetrahydropapaverine hydrochloride 
Pavine hydrochloride 
A'-E thyItetrahydropapaverine hydro- 
chloride 

A-Methylpavine hydrochloride 


series of Moquinoliiie alkaloids in bird 

A"-Methylpavine methochloride 
Laudanosine hydrochloride 
Aminolaudanosine hydrochloride 
Berberine phosphate 

Anhydromethylcanadine 


None of these had any traceable preventive or curative action. It has been 
suggested by Waldorp [1926] that berberine is a useful drug for provoking 
latent malaria into activity, but no such effect was observed in these experi¬ 
ments. 

Miscellaneous drugs, 

Hegner, Shaw and Manwell [1928] have already tried a large number of 
miscellaneous drugs in bird malaria without finding anything outside the 
cinchona alkaloid series which seemed promising, with the possible exception 
of one organic mercury compound. 

In spite of these discouraging results, it was considered worth while to try 
a number of compounds, which we had available. These were: pseudaconine, 
conessine, daphnandrine, acriflavine, proflavine, sparteine. 

There was no reason to expect protozooicidal activity in the case of 
pseudaconine and daphnandrine, but conessine is now known to be very toxic 
to Entamoeba histolytica, and sparteine has long been supposed to resemble the 
cinchona alkaloids in possessing a quinuclidine structure. None of these six 
substances showed any activity in bird malaria. 
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Summary. 

1. Out of an extensive series of alkaloids tested on canaries infected with 
Plasmodium inconstaris only the alkaloids belonging to, or derived from, the 
cinchona series showed marked remedial action. 

12. Of the natural cinchona alkaloids the most active was hydroquinino 
followed by quinidine, quinine, einchonidinc and cinchonine in descending 
order, though there is little to choose among the last four. Hydrogenation of 
quinidine, cinchonidine and cinchoninr does not appear to lead to increased 
activity, as it does in the case of quinine. 

3. Activity is restored to quitenine and the analogous carboxylic acids 
derived from quinicline, cinclionidine and cinchonine, by esterification, and 
there are clear indications of a rise in activity as the molecular weight of the 
alcohol used for esterification is increased, vvdiich reaches a maximum at butyl- 
or amyl-quitenine. 

1. Among other alkaloidal drugs having some reputation as remedies for 
malaria, activity w^as observed only in two Alstonia species, viz. A. schohtris 
and yl. consfrirta, and there it was slight. The former species no doubt ow^es its 
activity to echitamine, which exhibited slight action in doses of o mg. 

The authors desire to record their thanks to Mr F. L. G. Ilewett and to 
Mr A. G. (Jamficld for much assistance in the preparation of the drugs used in 
this investigation. 
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Very little is known about the heat-inactivation of pancreatic lipase, and the 
\vork that has been done is rather qualitative than quantitative. Terroine 
[1910] observed that pancreatic secretion was very sensitive to heat and rapidly 
lost its lipo]}d4C activity at 45"^. At 05*^ the hpolytic activity was completely 
lost in 10 minutes. According to the same author bile salts accelerated this 
process. Terroine also investigated the effect of activating the trypsin in the 
si'cretion wuth enterokinase, and observed that the lipase %vas then more 
rapidly destroyed. The addition of coagulated egg-albumin decreased the 
action of tlie trypsin-kinase on the lipase. Mellaiiby and Woolley [1914] have 
obseiw^ed that pancreatic secretion, of alkalinity 0*12 A sodium carbonate, lost 
its lipolytic activity at the rate of 10 % per hour at 40"^. At ^O*^' the rate was 
oO % per hour and at 60^ the wdiole of the lipolytic activity w^as lost within 
5 minutes. The material was found to lose its activity at a slightly slow^er rate 
wdien the solution w^as neutral. When the solution w^as made 0*02 N wdth 
respect to HCl it was found to be destroyed very rapidly. These authors also 
observed that the rate of inactivation was increased when enterokinase was 
added, and that serum-albumin and egg-albumin protected the lipase from 
destruction. Lombroso [1914] observed that in the presence of such substances 
as glycerol, glucose, sucrose and maltose (compounds which are heavily 
hydrated in solution) pancreatic lipase was much more stable to heat. Will- 
statter and Waldschmidt-Leitz [1923] employed glycerol as the most efficient 
stabiliser of pancreatic lipase in their experiments on the purification of tliis 
enzyme. The work described in this paper deals with a quantitative investiga¬ 
tion of the heat-inactivation of pancreatic lipase. 

The estimation of pancreatic lipase. 

It is necessary in the first place to have some reliable method for the 
estimation of the lipase. The materials employed in the estimation were pre¬ 
pared as follows. 

((7) Glycerol extract of lipase. Dried gland powder was prepared by drying 
pig's pancreas with acetone and ether according to the procedure of Willstatter 
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and Waldscliinidt-Leitz [1923]. 6 g. of this dried gland powder were added to 
100 cc. glycerol-water mixture (containing 80 % glycerol), the mixture then 
being kept with occasional shaking at 30*^ for 4 hours. After centrifuging, the 
supernatant liquid was clarified by filtration through two layers of filter 
paper. The clear liquid thus obtained is referred to as a “glycerol extract of 
lipase.” 

{h) Neutral olive oil. The method employed was a modification of that due 
to Corran and Lewis [1928]. Commercial olive oil (Boots’s finest Lucca olive 
oil) was shaken with an equal volume of 1 % sodium hydroxide solution in a 
separating funnel at about 75°. After standing, the aqueous layer was separated, 
and the emulsion of oil remaining washed with hot distilled water until all 
soap was removed. The oil was then dried by heating on a water-bath at 2 mm. 
pressure. The same stock commercial olive oil w^as employed throughout, and 
the saponification number 192-5 was found to be unaltered in different pre¬ 
parations^. 

(c) Egg-alburnm solution, 2 g. of B.D.H. egg-albumin powxler were dis¬ 
solved in excess ammonia, the ammonia then being evaporated by impinging 
a stream of warm air (30°) on the surface of the liquid. The solution w'as left 
overnight in a vacuum desiccator containing sulphuric acid and then made up 
to 100 cc. It is referred to as 2 % albumin solution. The of such a solution 
was found to be approximately 7-6. 

(d) Calcium chloride solution, A solution of calcium chloride was made 
from pure fused calcium chloride free from calcium hydroxide. The solution 
was adjusted to contain 1 % calcium chloride by estimating the Cl ion con¬ 
centration and diluting the solution accordingly. 

(e) Sodium chloride solution, A 0*1 N solution of sodium chloride was 
prepared from B.D.H. sodium chloriae which had been purified by precipita¬ 
tion from a saturated solution with HCl gas and dried at 105° for 3 hours. 

(/) Buffer solution. The buffer described by Willstatter, Waldschmidt- 
Leitz and Memmen [1923] was made up by mixing 66 parts of N ammonia 
and 134 parts of N ammonium chloride. The of this solution was measured 
with the glass electrode and found to be 8-9 at 30°. 

Willstatter, Waldschmidt-Leitz and Memmen [1923] have observed that 
calcium chloride and egg-albumin are excellent activators of pancreatic lipase 
in an alkaline medium and employ these substances in their method of estima¬ 
tion. 

The writer has verified the excellent activations of pancreatic lipase ob¬ 
tained with calcium chloride and egg-albumin, and numerous experiments on 
the combined action of the two activators have been carried out. The combined 
effect of the two was found to be slightly greater than the sum of the two 
separate effects, again confirming the results of the above authors. The experi¬ 
ments were carried out as described by these investigators. The enzyme 

^ The writer is indebted to Mr Priestman, of the Department of Industrial Chemistry, the 
University of Liverpool, for these determinations. 
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material was diluted with sufficient water to keep the total volume of the 
water solution 13 cc. 2*5 g. olive oil, 2 cc. buffer solution and the calcium 
chloride solution were added and the mixture was gently shaken. Finally, the 
solution of egg-albumin was added and the mixture shaken vigorously by hand 
for 3 minutes and then placed in a thermostat at 30® for 57 minutes. The 
contents of the reaction vessel were washed into an Erlenmcyer flask wdtli 
90 % alcohol so that the volume of the alcoholic liquid was 125 cc, 20 cc. 
ether were added and the acid titrated wflth 0*1 N alcoholic NaOH in the 
presence of thymolphthalein. Contr«>i experiments in which the buffer ajid 
protein of the enzyme material wer(‘ titrated x^ ere also carried out to determine 
the degree of liydrolysis of the olive oil. A few of the results are given in the 
table below. 


Table I. 

Te^np. 

30^. Enzyme ( jiract O i cc. 

Total 1 

^ohnne of 



water / 

s‘()lniion 13 cc. 





Hy<'lroly.si.y 



Hydrolysis 

niu. 

lUU. 

in c(!. 

niff. 

niff. 

in (‘.c. 

CaC'la albumin 

O-IiVNaOH 

C^aCl, 

albumin 

O'] iV XaOH 

0 

0 

0-5 

0 

10 

8-2 

10 

0 

1095 

15 

10 

14-4 

10 

10 

12-8 

20 

10 

l(i'4 

10 

15 

i:b6 

0 

20 

9-5 

10 

120 

146 

20 

20 

171 

10 

40 

15-4 





In the presence of a liigh concentration of calcium chloride (greater than 
15 mg.) a thick creamy mass, which conta-ined all the oil, separated out when 
the shaking was stopped, and the reproducibility of the experiments was not 
so good as that obtained with smaller concentrations of calcium chloride, in 
which case good emulsification of the oil resulted. In general, the writer con¬ 
sidered 10 mg. calcium chloride and 20 mg. egg-albumin in a total volume of 
13 cc. water solution to be a good combination of activators to employ to 
swamp the effect of tlie substances accompanying the enzyme. 

An investigation of the heat-inactivation of pancreatic lipase would 
sarily involve the use of glycerol extracts. Tliis might mean a considerable 
variation in the concentration of the glycerol in the determination mixture 
during such an investigation {e,g. only ()*2-0*4 cc. of a fresh glycerol (8(1 
glycerol) extract are sufficient to give a suitable hydrolysis, whereas after 
heating at 55® for 30 minutes 1*0-1 *5 cc. are required to give the siiine hydro¬ 
lysis). Willstatter, Waldschmidt-Leitz and Memmen [1923] observed that 
glycerol accelerated the action of pancreatic lipase under the conditions of 
the experiments, f.c. an initial pjj of 8*9. They, however, only worked with 
()*2“0*1 cc. of an 87 % glycerol extract, and the control of the glycerol con¬ 
centration was unnecessary. The writer has investigated the effect of glycerol 
on the action of pancreatic lipase in the absence of other activators and also 
in the presence of 10 mg. calcium chloride and 20 mg. egg-albumin. The glycerol 
employed was B.D.H. (A.R.) glycerol. The results are given in Tables II and III. 
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Table II. The effect of glycerol in the absence of other activators. Tetnj). 3(f. 
Enzyme extract 0 4 cc. Initial = 8 9. Total volume water solution — 13 cc. 


CC. 

glycerol 

0 

1-0 

20 


Hydrolysis 
in cc. 

OliV^NaOH 

6-3 

9-4 

121 


cc. 

glycerol 


30 

40 

5*0 


Hydrolysis 
in cc. 

OlA^NaOH 

15-5 

17*8 

19*2 


Table III. The effect of glycerol in the 'presence of 10 mg, cxxlcium chloride and 

20 mg. egg-albumin. Temp, 30°, Enzyme extract 0^2 cc. Initial — 8*9. 

Total volume of water solution ^ 13 cc. 

Hydrolysis 
CO. in cc. 

glycerol 0*li\^NaOH 
0 15-3 

1-0 160 

2-0 16-3 

(The extracts employed in Tables 11 and III are similar but not identical.) 
It will be seen that the action of glycerol is not so marked in the presence of 
calcium chloride and albumin as when these activators are absent. Similar 
results were obtained when different enzyme concentrations were employed. 
Although the effect in the presence of calcium chloride and albumin is small, 
it was considered necessary to keep the concentration of the glycerol constant 
in a mixture for the determination of lipase. The quantity chosen was 2 cc. 
of pure glycerol. This quantity allows for the use of 4 cc. of a 50 % glycerol 
extract without bringing in any error due to the acceleration produced by 
uncompensated glycerol concentration. 

Another factor which must be considered is the method of regulating the 
Pii when carrying out the heat-inactivation of lipase at different p^^ values. 
By employing NaOH and HCl a wide range of p^ values may be obtained. The 
Pj^ in the method of estimation of the lipase proposed to be employed is 
essentially a changing one, the 2 cc. of buffer employed to give an initial p^ 
of 8-9 being insufficient to keep the p^ constant. It is therefore to be expected 
that the estimation will not give true values for the amount of lipase if the 
enzyme material contains large varying amounts of NaOH or HCl. (The 
protein in the extracts, especially in the water extract, makes it necessary to 
employ a considerable quantity of acid or alkali to alter the pjj appreciably, 
e.g. 1 cc. w^ater extract of p^ 5*93 requires,2-l cc. 0-1 N NaOH to bring the 
Mb If NaOH or HCl were neutralised prior to the actual process 

of estimation a certain quantity of NaCl would be present. It is therefore 
necessary to carry out experiments to see if NaCl has any effect on the action 
of lipase upon olive oil in the presence of 10 mg. calcium chloride and 20 mg. 
egg-albumin. The results are given in Table IV. 

The effect is sufficient to necessitate the use of a constant concentration of 
NaCl in the estimation mixture. The quantity chosen was 1 cc* of O-l N sodium 
chloride in a total volume of 13 cc. water solution. 


Hydrolysis 
cc. in cc. 

glycerol 0* 1 A' Na OH 

3- 0 16-5 

4- 0 16'6 
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Table IV. Initial 8-9. Enzyme extract 0-3 cc. Temp. — 30°. 
Total volume water solution — 13 cc. 


cc. 

Hydrclj^sis 
in cc. 

cc. 

Hydrolysis 
in cc. 

01 N NaCl 

01 .V NaOH 

0-IN NaCl 

0-1 N NaOH 

0 

17-7 

0-75 

18-3 

0-25 

17-85 

1-0 

18-4 

0-5 

1815 




The conditions for the method of determination now being fixed it only 
remains to find a relation between the enzyme quantity and the degree of 
saponification. 

The reactions were carried out in Erlenmeyer flasks of 50 cc. capacity 
fitted with tight-iitting rubber stoppers. Sufficient water and pure glycerol 
were added to the enzyme material to make the volume of the water fi cc., 
and that of the glycerol i’ cc. I cc. 0*1 N NaCl, 2*5 g. olive oil, 2 cc. buSer 
and 1 cc. 1 % (10 mg.) calcium chloride were added and the mixture was 
shaken for a suitahl} short time (5 secs.). J cc. of 2 % (20 mg.) egg-albumin 
solution was then run in, and the mixture vigorously shaken by hand for 
3 minutes. The reaction flasks ^vere then placed in a thermostat at 30"" for 
57 minutes and tested. The contents w’ere washed into Erlenmeyer flasks 
of 300 cc. capacity with 9fi % alcohol so that the volume of the alcoholic, 
liquid was 125 cc. 20 cc. etlier were added and the acid was titrated with 0* 1 V 
alcoholic NaOH in the presence of thymolphthalein as indicator. The degree 
of hydrolysis obtained with different quantities of enzyme material, under 
the above conditions, was investigated and a graph plotted showing the 
relation between the degree of saponification and the quantity of enzyme 
employed. 

The results, given in Table Y, are means of several readings. 


Table V. 


Enzyme 
expressed 
in cc. 

Hydrolysis 

Enzyme 
expressed 
in cc. 

Hydrolysis 

glycerol 

in cc. 

glycerol 

in CO. 

extract 

0-1 N NaOH 

extract 

0-1 N NaOH 

0-05 

9-70 

0-25 

18-25 

0-10 

13-80 

0-30 

19-1 

015 

15-25 

0-40 

20-75 

0-20 

17-1 

0-50 

21-60 


All enzyme extracts are not of the same activity, hence one does not obtain 
the same hydrolysis by using the same quantity of different extracts. For 
purposes of standardisation Willstatter and Kuhn [1922] have suggested an 
arbitrarily chosen measure which is termed an enzyme unit. The writer in 
adopting this method defines a lipase unit as the quantity of enzyme which 
produces a saponification of 2*5 g. of olive oil, equivalent to 20 cc. 0-1 A" 
sodium hydroxide, in 1 hour at SO'' under the conditions specified above. The 
adoption of this unit does not mean, however, that a given enzyme extract 
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containing say 0*5 unit will produce just half the amount of saponification in 
1 hour at 30°. The actual degree of saponification produced by ()-6 (or any other 
submultiple or multiple) of a unit has to be determined by experiment. This 
is effected in principle by starting with a given quantity of extract, and finding 
by trial what volume of this extract contains just one lipase unit as defined 
above. Aliquot portions of this amount of extract are then examined for their 
saponifying powers, and a graph constructed connecting number of units 
with cc. of alkali required (Fig. 1). Using extracts from different glands, and 
proceeding in the above manner, a series of identical curves was obtained, the 
reproducibility being satisfactory. 



Fig. 1. 

It may be mentioned that the unit as defined above is necessarily different 
from that of Willstatter, Waldschmidt-Leitz and Memmen, since the con¬ 
ditions of the experiment are different; the shape of the curve is not the same 
as that obtained by these authors. 

The heat-inactivation of purified lipase. 

(a) PrejMration of pyrified lipase. 

In order to obtain a purified lipase the writer has employed a modification 
of the method of Willstatter and Waldschmidt-Leitz [1923], who obtained 
lipase free from trypsin and amylase by carrying out two successive adsorp¬ 
tions on the aluminium hydroxide B of Willstatter and Kraut [1923]. They 
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observed that a mixture containing 57 parts by volume of 1 % diammonium 
phosphate, 3 parts of N ammonia and 40 parts of 87 % glycerol was most 
suitable for eluting the enzyme from the alumina-lipase adsorption complex. 
It was found impossible to expel the inorganic salts by dialysis against dis¬ 
tilled water, as the lipase was completely destroyed during the process. 

The method employed by the writer was as follows. Two successive 
adsorptions were carried out in exactly the same way as described by Will- 
stiitter and Waldschmidt-Leitz. After the second adsorption, however, the 
lipase was eluted from the alumina-enz} me adsorption complex with a mixture 
of 40 parts of glycerol, 3 of V ammonia and H' of water. The ammonia was 
then evaporated in vacuo at 25°, and the solution placed in a desiccator over 
sulphuric acid, the b(ung thus brought to 7’0. This solution adjusted to 
contain 50 glycerol was employed as a purified lipase, it was found to be 
free from trypsin-kinase. The yield was not as good as that obtained with the 
mixture containing ammonium phosphate, about 20 % of the lipase of the 
original glycerol extracit being obtained. The absence of phosphate, however, 
is desirable in the present instance. 

(b) Apparatus employed. 

The appaixitus employed is shown in Fig. 2. 

The reaction vessel A is a silica vessel 
of about 70 cc. capacity, closed by a 
rubber bung B. C is a tube through 
which samples are withdrawn from time 
to time. Air enters the vessel A by 
means of the side arm F, which leads 
from vessel 0\ which contains the same 
solution as that under investigation. Air 
entering this vessel does so by wvay of a 
vertical tube H which dips under the 
surface of the liquid. Both vessels are 
kept well immersed in the water of the 
thermostat which is regulated to ± 0*05°. 

This apparatus prevents any change of 
concentration due to evaporation during an experiment. 

A definite quantity of lipase extract is taken and the pu regulated by the 
addition of NaOH or HCl of known strength. This solution is placed in vessel 
A which is already at the temperature of tlie thermostat. Portions of the 
extract are withdrawn at various intervals of time and run into test-tubes 
standing in crushed ice. The first withdrawal is made 2 -3 minutes after placing 
the extract in the thermostat. The lipase content of the various portions is 
estimated according to the method already described. 
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(c) Course of the reaction,. 

The applicability of the unimolecular expression to the heat-inactivation 
of this preparation of pancreatic lipase was tested by numerous experiments. 
The general behaviour is illustrated by Table VI. 

The values of Z^uni were calculated from the expression 

where t == time in minutes, a ^ lipase units per cc, at zero time and 
a — X ~ lipase units per cc. at time t. 


Table VI. 


Time in mins. Lipase units/cc. 

Temp. 50°; 50 % glycerol; 


0 

5 

10 

15 


0*365 

0*250 

0*183 

0*130 


X 10» 

6*00 

7*57 

6*00 

6*90 


0 

30 

60 

90 


Temp. 40°; 50 % glycerol; Pn = 
0*42 
0*29 
0*225 
0*15 


1*23 

0*90 

M4 


It was observed that on the whole the constant decreased slightly in many 
of the experiments. 


(d) The effect of u/pon the heat-inactivation. 

The effect of the of the medium^ is shown in Table VII and Fig. 3. 
The value for ^uni at a particular p^^ is that obtained by taking the mean of 
several readings. It will be seen that the enzyme is most stable in the region 
of Pjj 6’0. 



Fig. 3. 

^ The pjj measurements throughout this work were made by moans of the glass electrode by 
the method described by MiUet [1928]. 
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Table YII. 



Temp. 50°; 

; 50 % glycerol 


Pit 


Pn 

X 102 

814 

10-3 

5*41 

7’0(> 

7-48 

8*7 

5-40 

7-24 

6*75 

7-21 

4-97 

H-8U 

603 

0-83 

4-23 

1M4 


(e) The crilieal increntenl of the process. 

In order to determine the critical inciemeut for the heat-inactivation of 
purified pancreatic lipase, measurements were < irried out at three different 
pii values: (1) at the region of optimum stability, pji 6-00; (2) at p^j 8-01; and 
(3) at Pjj 5*00. 

The results are given in Tables VIII, fX, X. The critical increment was 
calculated by substituting the values of Auiu iiito the integrated form of the 
equation „ 

cir ~ 


Table YIIL 


50 glycerol; pn “GO 


Time in mins. 

0 

60 

120 

180 

Lipase units Vc. 
Temp. 40° 
0-475 

0:115 

0-21 

0145 

X 10» 

GS3 

6-80 

6*59 



Mean - 6-74 


Duplicate exp. 

Mean = 0-84 



Average — 6-80 

0 

10 

15 

Temp. 50° 
0-3()5 

0-250 

0-183 

0-130 

75-7 

69-0 

69-0 



Mean = 71-2 


Duplicate exp. 

Mean ~ 70-7 


Average =70*8 


From these values of we arrive at the value of iS = 46,000 calories at 

Pji 6 - 00 . 


Table IX. 


Glycerol content of solution 50 ';*o* ^ 

Temp. 40°. Mean value of — M4 x 10~=*. 

Temp. 50°. Mean value of — 10-1 x 10“2. 


From the above values of A*uni at 40® and 50^ the value for the critical 
increment is found to be 44,000 calories at pjj 8*01, 
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Table X. 


Glycerol content of eolution 50 %. = 5'1. 

Temp. 40°. Mean value of lk„„t = 7’95 x 10~®. 

Temp. 50°. Mean value of i;„,, = 7-80 x 10“®. 

The critical increment calculated from these values is 45,800 calories at 
Table XL The mtical increment in 25 glycerol. 

Glycerol content of solution 25 %. pu ™ 6 00. 

Temp. 40°. Mean value of ™ 7-90 x 10~®. 

Temp. 50°. Mean value of ™ 8-60 x lO"®. 


The critical increment calculated from these data is 47,800 calories. 
The results obtained with purified lipase are summarised in Table XII. 


Table XII. Purified lipase. 


Glycerol concen¬ 
tration % 

50 

60 

50 

25 


6-00 

801 

51 

600 


E in calories 
46,000 
44,000 

45.800 

47.800 


Before discussing the results obtained above a very brief statement of the 
experiments carried out with unpurified lipase will be given. 


The heat-inactivation of unpukified lipase. 

Experiments were carried out with unpurified extracts of lipase in order 
to compare the results with those obtained with the pure enzyme. 

These extracts were prepared by extracting 6 g. of the dried gland powTler 
with 100 cc. of water or water-glycerol mixture for 2-4 hours at (Water 
gives a good extraction in 2 hours, while 80 % glycerol requires a longer time.) 
The mixture was then centrifuged and the supernatant liquid clarified by 
filtration. 

In 80 % glycerol it was found that the course of the reaction follows the 
unimolecular expression quite satisfactorily except at pj.j values on the acid 
side of the pjj- of optimum stability (p^ = 6*0) (Table XIII). In attaining 
these Pji values by the addition of HCl a precipitate was formed. (No pre¬ 
cipitate was formed on adding NaOH.) This precipitate would carry along 
with it some of the lipase, and presumably this portion of the lipase is less 
liable to inactivation. At ~ 5-0 the velocity recorded is the initial value 
(since in this case the k falls with time). 

Table XIII. 


Temp. 50°; 80 % glycerol. 


Pu 

Km X 10^ 

Ph 

Km X 10^ 

600 

26*05 

8*20 

34*3 

6*99 

7*18 

9*20 

48*8 

7*20 

17*26 

10*23 

162*8 
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Tlie results show that the enzyme is most stable in the region of 6-0, 
as was the case with the purified enzyme in 50 % glycerol. 

In the case of the water extract the iinimolecular constant was found to 
decrease markedly witli time at all values. Thus at ^O"" and 
‘‘constant” decreased 50 % in 90 minutes. This decrease in the constant is 
more marked at 50°, wliile at 30° the decrease in 00 minutes only amounts to 
15 %. The extract was most stable in the region of 6*0. 

The critical increment for the process was determined by measuring /I'uni 
at different temperatures both in the presence and in the absence of glycerol. 
In the case of water extracts the initial values /'uni were used to calculate 
the critical increment. 

The results are summarised in Table XIV. 


Table XTV. Unpurifed lipase. 


Glycerol 


Temp, interval 


rone. % 

Pa 

in “ C. 

E in calories 

80 

5f)9 

45-50 

101,000 

80 

5-99 

50-55 

103,000 

80 

9-30 

45-50 

92,000 

50 

5-98 

45-50 

57,500 

0 

5-93 

30-40 

35,000 


Discussion of resui.ts. 

In agreement with the results obtained for other enzymes the /jjj of 
optimum stability of purified pancreatic lipase does not coincide with its 
“optimum Vii optimum activity upon a substrate. The optimum 

thermal stability is in the region of pn 6-0, whereas the “optimum yjjj ” is 8'(). 
The same behavioiu* is exhibited by the unpurified material. 

In general it may be said that the behaviour of the purified extract is 
regular and reproducible. On the other hand, in the absence of glycerol the 
behaviour of the unpurified extract would depend upon the amount of trypsin- 
kinase present. The trypsin-kinase content of the unpurified material w^as 
determined according to the method of Willstiitter et al. [1926], but without 
activation with enterokinaso. It was found that a water extract of the “ dried 
gland powder” contained 1*97 trypsin units per cc. and the 80 % glycerol 
extract 0-48 trypsin units per cc.^ 

Willstiitter and Persiel [1924] have shown that glycerol inhibits the action 
of trypsin-kinase, hence this proteolytic enzyme would not be expected to act 
in 80 % glycerol. The observations of Terroine [1910] and Mellanby and 
Woolley [1914] indicate that trypsin activated with enterokinase {i.e. trypsin- 
kinase) destroys lipase. During the process of heat-inactivation of an impure 
water extract the writer has observed that a small amount of acid is formed, 
whereas in the 80 % glycerol extract no measurable amount results. In an 
80 % glycerol extract, as would therefore be expected, the process of heat- 

^ The writer is indebted to Mr Pace, of the Department of Physical Chemistry, University of 
Liverpool, for these determinations. 


57—2 
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inactivation, even of the unpurified material, is unimolecular. In a water 
extract, however, there are two processes going on: (1) the destruction of the 
lipase by heat; (2) the destruction of the lipase by trypsin-kinase. A uni¬ 
molecular velocity constant for heat-inactivation is therefore not to be expected 
in this case. 

It is also suggested that the change in the critical increment for the heat- 
inactivation of unpurified lipase with change in glycerol content is due to the 
action of trypsin-kinase, this enzyme destroying the protein carrier and thereby 
inactivating the active grouping of the lipase. In 80 % glycerol the trypsin- 
kinase effect is minimal and the observed critical increment of the heat- 
inactivation of unpurified lipase is very large—of the order 90,000-100,000 
calories. In water the trypsin-kinase effect ought to be maximal. The critical 
increment of hydrolysis of caseinogen by trypsin-kinase is of the order 14,000 
calories [Moelwyn-Hughes, Pace and Lewis, 1930]. This low value is probably 
the reason why the apparent critical increment of heat-inactivation of un¬ 
purified lipase in water is as low as 35,000 calories. 

The most interesting observation is the relatively low value for the heat- 
inactivation of purified lipase, namely, 46,000 calories. As this value is 
obtained in 50 % and 25 % glycerol it seems reasonable to assume that much 
the same value holds in water. This value should be compared with 90,000 - 
100,000 calories obtained for the unpurified lipase, under conditions in which 
the trypsin-kinase is ineffective (i.e, in 80 % glycerol). The effect of purifica¬ 
tion is therefore to reduce the critical increment to approximately one-half. 
This naturally accounts for the fact that the purified material is much less 
stable than the unpurified. At the same time, one is at a loss to explain pre¬ 
cisely the manner in which this reduction in critical increment has been brought 
about by the act of purification. The purification consists mainly in the 
removal of protein, and this change in the accompanying substances in some 
way causes a lowering in the critical increment^. It is interesting to note that 
the critical increment of purified lipase is of the same order as that obtained 
by Pace [1930] for the heat-inactivation of trypsin itself, free from enterokinase 
and the pre-stage of this activator, the value obtained being 40,000 calories. 

^ The unpurified lipase has protective impurities adsorbed or otherwise combined with it. 
The extent of such adsorption will be a function of temperature, atisorption in general diminishing 
as temperature rises. Hence at the higher temperature the unpurified lipase is now partly purified 
by removal of impurity and hence is thermally inactivated at a greater rate than would have been 
found had the extent of adsorption remained independent of temperature. It follows that a 
correspondingly high value (90,000-100,000 cals.) is obtained for the apparent critical increment. 
If this point of view be the correct one, it may be expressed in a quantitative form. Thus if Q is 
the (positive) heat evolved in the adsorption of the impurities on one “molar’’ unit of enzyme, 
Ef^ the true critical increment of heat-inactivation of purified enzyme and the observed value 
for the unpurified enzyme, then we would expect 

•®^obK = ^0 + 0* 

Setting = 96,000, Eq = 45,(KK) cals., it follows that Q = 50,000 cals. This is a very high value 
for adsorption but it has to be remembered tliat the “ molecular unit” of an enzyme is exceedingly 
large and the number of molecules of adsorbed material per enzyme unit correspondingly great. 
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Summary. 

1. A modification oi the method of Willstatter, Waldschmidt-Loitz and 
Memmen for the estimation of pancreatic lipavse has been employed in in¬ 
vestigating the heat-inactivation of this enzyme. The relation between the 
concentration of the enzyme and the^'degree of hydrolysis has been obtained 
under the new conditions, and a lipase unit, necessarily different from that of 
the above authors, has been defined and employed in the later work described. 

2. A purified lipase has l)een prepared by two adsorptions on aluminium 
hydroxide. In order to obtain a preparation free f rom salts an elution mixture 
of glycerol, water and ammonia is employed in eluting the enzyme after the 
second adsorption. 

3. Experiments have been carried out on the heat-inactivation of this 
purified lipase. The course of the heat-inactivation process was found to be 
uniiiioleciilar. 

4. The effect of upon the heat-inactivation of lipase prepared in the 
above maimer has been investigated. It has been found that the optimum 
stability of the lipase is about pji 6-0. 

f). The critical increment for the heat-inactivation process in 50 % 
glycerol has been determined at three values: 0*0, 8*01 and 5*0. It was 
found that the critical increment was sensibly the same at all three points, 
and w^as of the order of 46,000 calories. 

6. The critical increment was likewise determined in 25 % glycerol and 
j)ii 6*0 and was found to be 47,800 calories. It is concluded therefore that in 
the absence of glycerol the critical increment would be of this order. 

7. Experiments were also carried out on the heat-inactivation of extracts 
of mipurified lipase. The course of the reaction in 80 % glycerol w^as found to 
be unimolecular, whereas in the water extract of the '‘dried gland powder’’ 
the unimolecular constant was found to decrease with time. This decrease is 
explained by the action of the trypsin-kinase in the water extract. 

8. The effect of pj^i upon an 80 % glycerol extract and w’^ater extract of 
unpurified lipase has been investigated. It was found that the enzyme is most 
stable at about p^i 6*0. 

9. At p^i 6*0 and in 80 % glycerol the critical increment for the process in 
unpurified extracts is shown to be of the order of 100,000 calories, whereas in 
50 % glycerol the value is 57,5(X) calories, and in w’^ater 35,000 calories. This 
change in the critical increment with change in the concentration of glycerol 
is ascribed to the action of the trypsin-kinase. The critical increment for the 
heat-inactivation process of an unpurified extract containing 80 % glycerol at 
Ph 9*3 is of the order 92,000 calories, which is sensibly the same as 100,000 
calories. 

10. The fall from 96,000 calories for unpurified lipase to 45,000 calories 
for purified lipase is in agreement with the increased instability of the purified 
material. 
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Metabolic measurements upon isolated tissues In vitro have attained a iiigli 
degree of accuracy in so far as the consumption of oxygen, or the measurement 
of glycolysis, alone is concerned. However, when the measurement of 
actually formed in the tissues is considered, the existing methods ar(' found 
to be generally unsatisfactory. Since the wliole significance of the respiratory 
quotient is dependent u])on An*ry slight variations in its numerical value, it is 
of the utmost importance that the accuracy of the determination of CO., 
should be as nearly as possible equal to that of the oxygen measurement. Tln‘ 
inetliods in common use are as follows. 

(1) The oxygen consumption of a piece of tissue is measured mano- 
metrically, the CO 2 being absorbed by KOH. Comparison of the readings with 
those obtained with another piece of tissue in a second manometer vessel 
without KOH allow\s the CdK to be calculated [Biichner and Grafe, 1924]. 
A difl’erential arrangement may also be used, as in Thunberg’s respirometer 
[Fenn, 1927]. 

(2) In ord('r to over(^omc the dilFiculties due to insullicient buffering and 
at the same time to use a physiological concentration of bicarbonate* in tin' 
medium, Warburg introduced his '‘improved method'’ [Warburg, 1926]. This 
method is based on the different solubilities of oxygen and VOo, and the respira¬ 
tion is calculated from readings made wdtli two vessels with similar pieces of 
tissue but with different volumes of fluid in each. It is of great value for the 
measurement of aerobic glycolysis but cannot be used for the true respiratory 
quotient, since the figure for COg obtained includes the “extra COo’’ liberated 
from the bicarbonate by the production of acid, in addition to the respiratory 
COg. Referring to the estimation of true respiratory quotient in bicarbonate- 
containing solutions, Warburg [1926] states: “On account of the high physio¬ 
logical bicarbonate concentration it is difficult to estimate the increase of 
bound COg with sufficient accuracy, and it is questionable whether this difficulty 
can be overcome by a differential procedure.” 

^ Whole-time worker for the Medical Research Council. 
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(3) Recently Crabtree [1929] has described a method in which the ‘'im- 
proved method'’ of Warburg is combined with estimation of chemically bound 
COg by acidification before and after the experiment. The objection quoted 
above greatly limits the accuracy of this method, since the change of bound 
COg neceswsary for calculating the r.q. appears as a small difference between two 
large readings. 

(4) Analysis of the gas-phase in equilibrium with the solution containing 
the tissue is the basis of a further method. The application of the catharometer 
to the problem has been described by Slater [1926]. The apparatus is neces¬ 
sarily complicated. 

(5) A method has been described by Fenn [1928] in which the COg is 
absorbed by barium hydroxide solution in a special vessel arranged for the 
measurement of electrical conductivity. The total COg liberated may be calcu¬ 
lated from the alteration of conductivity. The oxygen is determined by 
Thunberg’s principle. 

Leaving aside Aiethod 2, which is unsuitable and, in fact, was not designed 
for the measurement of true respiratory quotient, a fundamental objection is 
found to apply to the above methods. This objection is that no allowance is 
made for the variations in the COg chemically bound in the tissue or the sur¬ 
rounding solution. Any change of the acid-base equilibrium of the whole 
system, due to production or consumption of acids or bases by the tissue, leads 
to the diminution or increase of the amount of COg chemically bound. Such 
changes are included in the figure for COg production obtained by the methods 
1, 4 and 6. In practice, quantitatively the most important part of the error 
caused by neglecting the chemically bound COg is due to the lactic acid pro¬ 
duced by glycolysing tissues. In m%ny cases this error is so large that it makes 
the figure for COg valueless. Many figures for respiratory quotient much above 
unity which may be found in the literature are obviously due to the glycolysis 
of the tissues examined. 

From the methods described, only that of Crabtree is theoretically free 
from this objection. Here, however, as was mentioned above, other practical 
considerations limit the accuracy. 

For the measurement of true respiratory quotient the only remaining 
principle is that in which buffer solutions almost free from COg are used. The 
bound COg present in the tissue and solution at the beginning and end of the 
experiment is liberated by addition of strong acid and is included in the 
calculation. On account of this important advantage the method has been 
used by many workers [Warburg et ah, 1914, 1921, 1924; Meyerhof, 1919; 
Gerard, 1927; Schorr, Loebel and Richardson, 1930; Richardson, Schorr and 
Loebel, 1930]. A detailed description of an experiment is given by Richardson 
[1929]. The solution used is buffered by phosphate instead of bicarbonate. 
The figures for COg are obtained from manometric measurement on two pieces 
of tissue in two separate manometers, one with KOH, the other with acid in 
a side-bulb, so that the latter can be mixed with the solution and tissue in the 
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main part of the vessel at the end of the experiment. The vessel with KOH 
gives the oxygen respiration, and this, together with the change of pressure 
occurring in the second vessel, permits the calculation of the OOg produced. 
A third manometer vessel is used to determine by acidification the initial 
COg bound by the tissue and solution. The COg content of the solution itself 
is determined in yet another vessel. 

Valuable as the method is in certain selected cases, it suffers from an 
important defect which applies to all the methods where the COg is determined 
from different pieces of tissue, already described under headings 1, 2 and 3. 
This is the implicit assumption that the extent ( f respiration, i.e. the volume 
of Og consumed per hour per unit weight of tissue, is exactly the same in two 
slices of the same tissue. Although the effect of such a difference on the 
respiratory quotient is not usually very serious, it is, nevertheless, desirable 
to remove the source of errr»r. This is particularly the case Mien tissues with 
smtdl respiration are concerned, and prolonged experiments are, therefore, 
necessary. 

Another difficulty is due to the uncertainty of the amount of COg retained 
by the tissue and phosphate during the period of temperature-equalisation 
preceding the experiment. During this period a portion of the respiration COg 
is retained by the phosphate. In addition to this objection, in the case of 
glycolysing tissues an uncertain amount of COg is driven off by the lactic acid 
formed. The most serious point is that all of these errors concern only the COg 
without compensatory influence on the oxygen values. 

With the above points in view, a method has been worked out so that the 
actual measurement could be made on a single piece of tissued, only one correc¬ 
tion—a simple determination of preformed COg—being necessary. The accuracy 
of the results is not affected by glycolysis. 

Method. 

Principle. Both oxygen consumed and COg produced are determined by 
readings on the same manometer. The measurement is made on thin slices of 
tissue [Warburg, 1926] suspended in COg-free Ringer solution, buffered by 
means of phosphate and in equilibrium with pure oxygen. The COg formed in 
respiration is absorbed by barium hydroxide solution. The diminution in 
pressure which occurs is used for the calculation of respired oxygen. After a 
definite time, an excess of strong acid is added, and the whole of the COg is given 
up from the barium hydroxide, phosphate and tissue. The resulting positive 
pressure is used for the calculation of the total COg at the end of the experiment. 

This figure, corrected for the COg content at the beginning of the experi¬ 
ment, gives the amount of COg formed in respiration during the experimental 
period. 

^ The method described was worked out befoie that of Meyerhof and Schmitt [1929] came 
to our notice. Since their method, though based on similar principles, is solely concerned with 
muscle and nerve, the practical details in the two methods differ in many important points. 
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Apparatus^. The vessel (Fig. 1) used is attached by means of the ground 
joint to a Barcroft manometer. The total volume is about 20 cc. and is deter¬ 
mined by weighing with mercury. The central portion A contains a piece of 
tissue suspended in 2 cc. phosphate-Ringer solution. The annular trough B 
contains 0*5 cc. of a cold-saturated solution of barium hydroxide. The side- 
bulb C contains 0*3 cc. of 2*5 N HCl, which can be tipped into the main 
compartments and the whole contents mixed when desired. 

Solutions, Stock sodium phosphate sohition. An isotonic solution of sodium 
dihydrogen phosphate and disodium hydrogen phosphate at jOjj 7*4 is prepared 





with the usual precautions to exclude (JOg. With the samples of dried phos¬ 
phate used, the weights were 2*43 g. NaHgPO^ and 12*68 g. Na 2 HP 04 to 1 litre. 
Such a solution is about 0*109 M in total phosphate. This solution is stored 
in a burette protected from COg. 

Phosphate-Ringer solution. The above solution is diluted for use by means 
of a suitable salt solution consisting of isotonic solutions of NaCl, OaClg and 
KCl in the proportion 100: 2: 2 to which is added 10 % glucose solution to 
make the final concentration 0*2 %. The solution is boiled for 15 minutes and, 
after cooling in a stream of pure oxygen, is diluted to the original volume with 
COg-free water. The phosphate solution described above is then added. For 
tissues with little or no glycolysis 10 cc. phosphate per 100 cc. salt solution is 

^ The apparatus was made for us by Messrs C. Dixon & Co., 27 Devonshire Street, London, 
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sufficient. For tumours, retina and other highly glycolysing tissues a more 
strongly buffered solution should be used. A mixture of 40 parts to 100 salt 
solution has a concentration of secondary phosphate equivalent to that of 
bicarbonate in the solution used by Warburg, Tt is particularly necessary to 
(iool the solution very thoroughly before adding the phosphate, since the 
mixture is supersaturated with calcium phosphate. If the vessels are perfectly 
(‘lean the solution usually remains quite clear. 

Barium hydroxide solution. A cold saturated solution of barium hydroxide 
{ca. 0*3 N) is prepared and poured into t he bottle of an automatic burette 
(10 cc.), fitted with a filtration candle (BerkefcM V") as in Fig. 2, C() 2 'free air 
having been previously drawn through the whole system. The (*apacity of the 
bottle is ca. 500 cc. ajid tle^ whole arrangement must be easily and quickly 
brought to the vessels when re<|iiired. 

Procedure. Three vessels aj*e used in the example described (more if diij)licate 
estimations are required. 8ee protex ol, p. 913). Another vessel, without tissue 
and containing the soli d ions only, is used as a thermobaroraeter to correct the 
readings for variations of temperature and liarometric pressure during the 
cxperinKuit. 

Preparafion of the tissue. Thin slices are cut from the fresh tissue with the 
razor. As Warburg 11920] has shown, the thickness must not exceed a certain 
limiting value, in order to allow the adecjuate diffusion of oxygen, carbon 
dioxide and lactic a(‘id in tlie tissue. The thin s(x*tions are rinsed for 5 to Iff 
minutes before the experiment by suspending in phos])hate-Ring(U‘ solution 
through which a rapid stream of oxygen is passed. This precaution is found 
to give a gr(‘-at('r uniformity in the amount of preformed CO^ in the different 
slices. The ox}'gen us(h1 is freed from traces of CO 2 bypassing through a long 
tube filled with soda-lime. 

Preparation of the vessels. The vessels must be thoroughly cleaned overnight 
with strong chromic acid mixture and before use tlu^y must be washed very 
thoroughly to remove all traces of acid, and afterwards dried at 100'^. ff*3 cc. 
of 2*5 iV HCl is pipetted into the side-bulbs and 2 cc. of phosphate-Ringci 
solution are quickly added (tlie solution being run in from a pipedtc with two 
graduations) to the central portion of the first vessel. This vessel is immediately 
connected with its manometer and a rapid stream of C 02 -free oxygen is passed 
through and escapes around the loosely inserted stopper. The remaining 
vessels are similarly connected up, one at a time, and each of these in addition 
to the solutions contains an approximately ecpial piece of tissue. While the 
gas is rapidly passing, 0*5 cc. of barium hydroxide solution is measured into 
each vessel, the stopper S (Fig. 1) being momentarily removed for this purpose. 
The tip of the self-filling burette (Fig. 2) is protected by immersion in A/20 HCl 
until the moment of inserting into the vessel. If this operation is carried out 
with reasonable rapidity a constant and very low blank-value for the CO 2 
content of the barium hydroxide solution is consistently obtained. The COg 
content of the 0-5 cc. as determined by the control experiment should not 
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exceed 6 mm.® and there is no difficulty in reducing the correction to this figure 
or less. The 2 cc. of boiled phosphate-Ringer solution contain nearly the same 
volume of COg, this value also being very consistently maintained throughout 
our experiments. Since the total volumes of oxygen and CO 2 measured are of 
the order of 400 mm.®, the error introduced by slight variations in the correc¬ 
tion for the solutions is negligible, provided that, as a check, their values are 
freshly determined for each experiment. Hence the use of more elaborate 
precautions in order to reduce this correction further is in general unnecessary, 
and would much reduce the simplicity of the technique. 

The stoppers of the vessels are now pushed home, and the gas-stream is 
at the same moment diverted by turning the upper stop-cocks of the mano¬ 
meters. 

The manometers and vessels are now attached to the shaking-apparatus 
by means of which the vessels are moved backwards and forwards in the 
thermostat [Warburg, 1926]. It is important that the vessels II and III, 
containing the tissue, should be put into the bath together so that the respira¬ 
tion in both follows the same course. When the vessels are shaken the barium 
hydroxide solution moves freely in the annular trough without any tendency 
to splash over into the central portion. This point is important, as the shaking 
must be sufficiently vigorous (excursion 5 cm.; 100 oscillations to the minute), 
in order rapidly to establish equilibrium of absorption of gas. Owing to the 
large surface presented by the barium hydroxide and the rapid movement, 
which entirely prevents the formation of any superficial crust of carbonate, the 
absorption of COg is extremely efficient and control experiments have shown 
that it is superior to that of the usual conical vessels containing potash as 
absorbent. ^ 

Ten minutes after inserting the vessels into the bath the first reading of 
the pressure in all vessels is taken. This period is sufficient for complete 
equilibrium and should not be prolonged. After taking this reading, vessel II 
is at once removed from the bath and the acid contained in the side-bulb 
is thoroughly mixed with the contents by repeated tipping. The vessel is then 
replaced in the bath. After a further 16 minutes another reading is taken, and 
from the observed small increase of pressure the total preformed COg in 
solutions and tissue is calculated. Readings of pressure in vessel III are taken 
at intervals of 16 or 30 minutes throughout the experiment and so the oxygen 
consumption is followed. After a definite time, measured from the tipping of 
vessel II, the acid is tipped into vessel III immediately after a reading has 
been taken. The large positive pressure set up is used for the calculation of 
the total CO 2 in vessel III at the end of the experiment. 

As a check that all the bound CO 2 has been liberated the mixing of the 
contents of both vessels is repeated* There should be no further increase of 
pressure as a result of this second mixing. 

At a convenient time during the above manipulations, the acid is tipped 
into vessel I, containing the solutions without the tissue* The slight positive 
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pressure set up (a few mm. only) gives the correction for the CO 2 content of 
the solutions. 

It is important that the amount of tissue used and the duration of the 
experiment should be so chosen that nearly the whole range of the manometer 
capillary (300 mm.) is used, if the greatest accuracy is to be obtained. With 
most tissues a period of 2-3 hours is sufficient. 

At the end of the experiment the weights of the pieces of tissue are deter¬ 
mined by retnoving from the vessels, thoroughly rinsing in a large volume of 
water, and drying to constant weight at 110°. 

Cahulation, From the above readings of pressure the following quantities 
are directly determined by simple multiplication by the vessel constants (see 
below). Tlie actual exchange is determined from vessel III: 

(a) total oxygen consumption; 

(b) total COg present at the end of the experiment; 

readings (b) have to be corrected for the following: 

(c) from vessel 11 the total COg present at the beginning of the experi¬ 
ment ; 

(d) from vessel I, the (JOg contained in the solutions used. 

By subtracting ((/) from ( 0 ) the amount of (Xlg originally present in the tissue, 
together with that formed by respiration during the initial period of 10 
minutes, is given. The weights of the tissues being known, this correction can 
at once be applied to (b), its amount being directly proportional to the weights 
of the tissues. It is advisable that this correction should not exceed about 
10 % of the whole volume of COg in vessel III—this is always the case if the 
experimental period and weights of tissues are suitably selected. 

The corrected value of (b) is the respiratory COg during the period of the 
experiment. This value divided by (a) gives at once the respiratory quotient. 
The method of calculation for a typical experiment is given in detail in the 
protocol at the end of the paper. 

Notes, 

Vessel constants. The actual volume of gas given off or consumed (mni.'*^) is 
calculated by multiplication of the pressure change observed (mm. Brodie 
fluid) by a constant whose value depends on the volume of the vessel and the 
nature of the gas. The calculation of the vessel constant (k) from the volumes 
of the liquid and gas (Fjr and F^^mm.^) at a temperature r° (absolute) is 
[Warburg, 1926] 

h X _ 

10,000 ' 

where a is the Bunsen solubility coefficient of the gas given off or consumed. 

The solubility of oxygen, which is in any case small, may be considered as 
being the same in Ringer solution as in the solutions used in the present method. 
The same is not true of the COg, the solubility of which is diminished by the 
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acidity and salt concentration of the solution obtained after mixing with acid. 
Since no value was available in the literature^ the solubility was determined 
for this solution by the ‘'first saturation method” of Austin et aL [1922], using 
the manometric Van Slyke apparatus for the estimation. The value found 
== 0*517 at 38"^: mean of four determinations) is inserted in the above 
equation for calculation of the vessel constants. 

Accuracy, As both oxygen and carbon dioxide are determined mano- 
metrically on the same piece of tissue, the error in the actual readings (± 1 mm.) 
is negligible when the pressure is of the order of 250 mm. of Brodie’s fluid. 
The error is, therefore, determined by the error in the corrections for preformed 
COg due to tissue and solutions. The error due to variation in the COg content 
of the solutions themselves has already been discussed. Provided the stated 
precautions in pipetting are observed, this error does not exceed 1 %, as we 
have satisfied ourselves by a large number of duplicate estimations extending 
over several months. In practice, therefore, the accuracy depends on the 
agreement between the preformed COg per unit weight in the duplicate pieces 
of tissue (vessels II and III). The process of oxygenation of the tissue before 
the experiment tends to make this correction more uniform, but it is evident 
that the COg present in the tissue and that formed by respiration in the first 
10 minutes of temperature equalisation cannot be controlled as accurately as 
can the amount of COg present in the solutions. On account of the removal 
of the more serious errors of previous methods, this correction becomes the 
determining factor in the accuracy of the present technique. However, it 
must be remembered that this quantity is itself a correction term the magni¬ 
tude of which should not exceed about 10 % of the total COg. Consequently, 
if the error in the correction is as high as 20 %, the final error introduced will 
be only 2 %. 

From the above considerations, the greatest error to be expected in the 
value of R.Q. is 0*02. A better agreement has been observed in a large number 
of experiments on the same tissue. These observations are included in a forth¬ 
coming paper (Part II). It is customary, in the literature of the methods dis¬ 
cussed in the introduction to the present paper, to find the R.Q. expressed to 
the third decimal place. The above considerations show thiat such a procedure 
is entirely unjustified by any of these methods. 
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Protocol, 

liat-hraln cortex. Adult female rat fed 24 hours before experiment. 

Solution, Ringer containing 0-2 % glucose and 11 m.-mols per litre phosphate-buffer pn 7-47. 
Slices of tissue rinsed for 5 mins, in oxygenatt^d solution. Duration of experiment: 3 hrs. Temp, 
38 “ 

Vessel no. I II III IV V VI 

Total vol. (ce.'i 21*25 22 02 20-27 22-70 20 07 22-00 

Side-bulb 0-3 cc. of 2-5 N HCi in all 

JMain part 2 cc. of phosphate-Ringer in all 

Tissue - + -f 4- -f 

Annular trough 0-5 cc. Ba(OH )2 solution in all 

Readings. After 10 mins, in bath, readings of all manometers taken. 


Acid tipped in 

Tip 

Tip 

Xo 


No 

Tip 

No 

Pressure changes at 30' 4 

6 

4 14-0 

34-0 

- 

25-0 

+ 14*0 — 

44-0 

interYals corrected for 
thermobarometor (mm. 


Tip again 
+ 0-5 

36-5 


24-0 

Tip again 

42-0 

Brodie fluid) 

— 

— _ 

36-5 

- 

25-0 

— _ 

41-0 


— 

— _ 

34-0 

- 

23-5 

_ 

42-5 


— 

— - 

33-5 

- 

22-5 

— _ 

41-5 



— 

35-0 

- 

24-0 

— 

43-5 


— 

— Tip 

— 4- 206-5 


Tip 

145-5 

— 4' 

Tip 

248-5 

Dry weights of tissue (mg.) 

— 

11-79 

Tip again 

8-01 6-16 

— 4- 

7-19 

0-5 

12-54 

Area of slices (mm.-) 

— 

130 

130 


130 

90 

90 

Thickness (mm.) 


0-45 

0-3 


0-25 

0-4 

0-65* 

Calculation: 


— 

— _ 

209-5 

- 

144-0 

— _ 

234-5 


— 

— 

1-54 


1-754 

— 

1-693 

Total oxygen consumed 

— 

— 

3230 


253-0 

— 

4310 

(mm.®) 

AcOa + 

6-0 

4- 14-5 + 

206-5 

-f 

145-5 

+ 14-5 4- 

249-0 

AcOa 

Total CO 2 (mm.®) 

1-674 

1-832 

1-678 


1-892 

1-66 

1-831 

10-6 

26-6 

346-5 


275-5 

24-1 

456-0 

Correction for solutions 

— 

10-6 

10-6 


10-6 

10-6 

10-6 

Preformed COg in tissue 

— 

16 or 

— 


— 

13-5 or 

— 

(mm.®) 

CoiTOCtion for tissue (moan 


1-36 per mg. 

13-0 


1-88 per mg. 
10-0 — 

20-4 

of II and V multiplied by 
weight) 

Total CO 2 produced in mm.® 

— 

— 

322-9 


254 9 

— 

425 0 

R.Q. 

— 

— 

1-00 


1-01 

— 

0-99 

Qq. (oxygen: mm.® re- 

— 

— _ 

13-4 

- 

13-7 

— _ 

11-4 

spired per hr. per mg. 
dry weight) 


Although this piece of tissue was too thick, the value of e.q. is unaffected. 
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Introduction. 

The experiments described in this paper were undertaken in the hope of 
throwing some light on the question of the oxidation mechanisms of nerve 
and of brain tissue. The data at present available show that the rate of oxygen 
consumption by the two tissues is vastly different. There can be no doubt that 
the brain as a whole uses oxygen at a very much greater rate than does peri¬ 
pheral nerve. The literature bearing on this point has been briefly discussed 
in previous communications [Holmes and Gerard, 1929; Holmes, 1929,1] and 
will not again be referred to here. How far these data can be accepted in a 
strictly quantitative sense is, of course, open to question. All the experiments 
on the intact brain have necessarily involved the use of anaesthesia at some 
stage in the proceedings, while there is no means of judging how far isolated 
portions of brain may be expected to behave as they would in situ. In the 
experiments on nerve, the tissue has always been isolated. Still, isolated 
nerves can be proved to be functionally active, and it seems reasonable to 
assume that the oxygen which they use can be taken as a fair measure of that 
demanded by them while in situ in the living animal. On the whole, therefore, 
brain is likely to be more adversely affected by experimental conditions than 
is nerve, and probably experiments have under-rated, rather than over-rated, 
the true difference between the tissues. 

In the present experiments, isolated rabbit or guinea-pig nerves have been 
employed, and their oxygen consumption has been determined by the use of 
a ^arcroft’s differential manometer. The brain tissue was that of cats, rabbits, 
and mice. Sometimes chopped whole brain was used; sometimes slices of 
cortex were employed; the oxygen uptake was observed in the same way as 
was that of the nerves. 

1. Oxygen uptake op untreated tissue. 

In the first place, the oxygen uptake of cortex slices, chopped whole brain 
(mixed grey and white matter), pure white matter from the spinal cord and 
peripheral nerve, was compared (Fig. 1). In these, and in subsequent experi¬ 
ments mentioned in this paper, the tissue was put up in a fluid having the 
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following composition: Ringer’s solution 80 parts, M/2 acid potassium phos¬ 
phate 20 parts, NaOH, sufficient to bring the to 7-6. 

It will be seen that the most rapid uptake is that of the cortex (it has been 
found that it matters little whether it is chopped or sliced) and that the uptake 
of whole, chopped brain is less. In the case of white matter from the spinal 
cord (obtained by exposing the cord and cutting off strips of the posterior 
columns with sharp scissors) affairs are very different. While rabbit cortex 
takes up about 1200 mm.^ of Og per g. of tissue per hour, white matter takes 
up only from 200 to 300 mm,^, an amount not very much greater than that 
used by peripheral nerve. This is hardly a matter for surprise, since one has 
no reason, at present, to suppose that the conducting elements inside the 



Fig. 1. Rabbit. 

central nervous system differ in any essential way (except in power of regenera¬ 
tion) from those which carry impulses to and from the periphery. With regard 
to the uptake of oxygen by cortex, it must be remembered that the brain 
tissue was bathed only in Ringer’s solution. If 0-25 % glucose is added to the 
fluid, the uptake in 3 hours is about doubled. In life, the cells are bathed in a 
fluid containing glucose, and in all probability therefore, from this cause alone, 
their uptake in vivo is much greater than these experiments indicate. 

The results obtained with grey matter agree on the whole wdth those of 
Loebel [1925] (allowing for the fact that he used rat-cortex, and worked at 
40®), while those for nerve tally well with Gerard’s results [Holmes and 
Gerard, 1929] and with those of Sherif [1929]. It has been found that there is 
a very marked difference in the rate of oxygen consumption of brain tissue of 
different species, in the sense that smaller animals give tissue with a larger 
uptake. Loebel’s values for rat-brain are rather higher than those here re¬ 
ported for rabbit (even allowing for the fact that he worked at a higher 

Biocbem. 1930 xxiv 58 
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temperature). Experiment shows, on the other hand, that chopped mouse- 
brain (whole) takes up oxygen more quickly even than rat-cortex {e.g, over 
1600 mm.® per hour). Dixon and Elliott [1929] on the other hand, report 
much lower values for ox-brain. 

2. Oxidation mechanisms. 

Attempts to investigate some of the oxidation mechanisms involved have 
naturally followed the lines laid down by the work of Keilin [1929]^. 

A series of preliminary experiments with *^Nadi” reagent left no doubt 
that grey inatter gave a much more active indophenol oxidase reaction than 
did either white matter or peripheral nerve. Vernon [1911, 1912] had pre¬ 
viously investigated the indophenol oxidase activity of various tissues, among 
them brain. He made his experiments quantitative by comparing the in¬ 
tensity of colour formation by various tissues after a given time. He observed 
that the intensity of the reaction varied inversely with the size of the animal. 
He does not seem to have employed nerve, nor to have differentiated in the 
brain between grey matter and white. In all cases he found that the most 
active reaction was given by heart muscle, and that cerebral cortex occupied 
a high place on the list. 

Work on quantitative lines was undertaken in the present circumstances 
as follows. The oxygen uptake of the washed tissue, ground and suspended in 
buffered Einger’s solution, to which p-phenylenediamine was added, was 
observed in a Barcroft's apparatus. Without added p-phenylenediamine, 
the O 2 consumption of the suspensions was almost nil. Babbit, mouse, ox and 
cat tissues were used at different times, and all gave similar results. 

Cat tissues were the most convenient, since from these animals fresh tissue 
can be obtained in adequate amounts; they have been used to construct the 
curves in Fig. 2. Keilin’s [1929] instructions were followed in preparing the 
tissue emulsions, the volumes of fluid being proportionately reduced to suit 
the smaller amounts of tissue. In each case, to provide a basis for comparison, 

1 cc. of tissue suspension was pipetted into the cup of the Bancroft’s apparatus, 
and a similar amount, measured with the same pipette, was introduced into 
a crucible, and dried at 100'’, The crucible was weighed, ignited, and re-weighed, 
the difference giving the amount of organic matter present. The results are 
expressed as mm.® of oxygen per 100 mg. of organic matter. 

This experiment leaves no doubt that the indophenol oxidase of grey matter 
is much more active than that of white matter, or of peripheral nerve. The ratio 
of the total uptakes in this particular case is grey: white: nerve = 26*2: 4*3:1, 
The difference is very much greater than that shown by the total oxygen up¬ 
takes of the three tissues, though the latter is obviously in the same direction. 
Since, according to Keilin, the function of indophenol oxidase is to oxidise 
cytochrome reduced by the tissue dehydrases, it seemed possible that the 
distribution of iShe pigment in the three tissues might follow similar lines. To 
' ^ See also review 1^ Dixon 
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investigate this, a rabbit was anaesthetised with ether, the chest opened, and 
cannulae tied into the aorta and right ventricle. The pulmonary artery was 
clamped, and the animal perfused through the aorta with Ringer’s solution 
kept in a reservoir at 37°, the fluid escaping through the cannula in the right 
ventricle, (The purpose of the perfusion is, of course, to remove haemoglobin.) 
When about 4 litres of fluid had been run through, the perfusion was stopped, 
and the brain, portions of white matter from the spinal cord (posterior and 
lateral columns), and the sciatic nerves were removed. The three tissues were 
examined for cytochrome by means of a microspectroscope by Mr R. Hill. 
He reported that, in the cortex, there was about half as much cytochrome as 
in yeast; that is, much more than in skeletal muscle, but less than in heart 



Fig. 2. Cat. 


muscle. White matter from the cord contained | to I as much as cortex; he 
could not state with certainty that any of the pigment was present in the 
nerves. The comparison is necessarily rough, and is based on measurement of 
the thickness of the slices of tissue which give absorption spectra of equal 
intensity. It is interesting that the amounts of c)d}ochrome in cortex and white 
matter are approximately in the same ratios as the intensity of the indophenol 
oxidase activity—about 4 to 1 in the one case and 6 to 1 in the other. 

Since nerve is relatively so deficient in indophenol oxidase and cytochrome, 
it would be of interest to see if this fact could be correlated with its incapacity 
to oxidise lactic acid, a feature of its metabolism which has been previously 
reported [Holmes and Gerard, 1929]. Thunberg states that lactic acid will 
donate hydrogen to methylene blue in the presence of nerve under anaerobic 
conditions; it seemed, therefore, possible that methylene blue might act as a 
carrier of hydrogen, in the presence of oxygen, and enable lactic acid to 

68—2 
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be oxidised, thus replacing the absent oxidase system. Nerve was therefore 
put up in a Barcroft’s apparatus with 0*5 % lithium lactate, in buffered 
Ringer-phosphate (pjj 7*6) containing methylene blue ilf/2500. Some experi¬ 
ments showed no increase in oxygen uptake in the presence of methylene blue 
and lactate, others an increase so slight that it cannot be accepted as signi¬ 
ficant. 

3. Dehybrase systems. 

The fact that nerve tissue will reduce methylene blue in the absence of 
oxygen [Thunberg, 1923; Sherif, 1929] shows that it possesses dehydrase 
systems, and Thunberg reports that certain substances—glutamic acid, 
ketoglutaric acid, succinic, fumaric, and lactic acids—are capable of acting as 
hydrogen donators to methylene blue. Sherif finds that neither the presence 
of glucose nor of galactose effects any decrease in the reduction time. 

Herter [1905] showed that methylene blue was reduced by brain tissue in 
vivo, and was re-oxidised again if the brain was exposed to the air after the 
death of the animal. Szent-Gyorgyi [1924] found that succinic acid acted as 
a hydrogen donator to brain tissue in vitro. He was able to show that, in the 
case of brain (unlike that of other tissues), the rate of oxidation of succinic 
acid was not limited by the rate of activation of oxygen. It has already been 
remarked that, in the present experiments, methylene blue was found to have 
no effect on the oxygen uptake of nerve. Table I shows some results obtained 
during the course of the present work with grey and white matter of ox-brain. 

Table I. 

Reduction times in mins. 

Grey matter White matter 
Control 13| 70 

Ml50 Lithium lactate 7 24 

M/lOO Glucose 6 48 

MjlOO Galactose 10 70 

It is quite evident, from these figures, that the dehydrase mechanisms of 
grey matter, like the indophenol oxidatse, are far more active than are those 
of white matter. 

Since grey matter consumes oxygen so readily, and since its oxidation 
mechanisms seem to act so much more intensely than those of white matter 
or nerve, it is of interest to see what information is available as to the sub¬ 
strates which the three tissues are able to use. 

It is well known that cortex^ or whole brain, causes the rapid disappearance 
of lactic acid, provided oxygen is available [Warburg et ah, 1924; Holmes and 
Holmes, 1926]. It is also known that the tissue can convert glucose to lactic 
acid with great rapidity. From Table I it will be seen that the reduction time 
of methylene blue hy ox-cortex is about equally rapid in the presence of glucose, 
as it is in that of lactic acid. To decide whether glucose was oxidised as such, 
or was first converted to lactic acid, advantage was taken of the fact that 
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fluoride would prevent the formation of lactic acid by brain tissue [see Ashford 
and Holmes, 1929], 



The present experiment was arranged as follows. Equal amounts of chopped 
brain tissue (rabbit and mouse) were put up in each of four Barcroft's ap¬ 
paratus^. The cups of the first contained plain Ringer s solution, buffered with 
phosphate to 7*6. The second contained a similar solution plus 0*25 % 
glucose, the third, as well as the glucose, 0-01 M vsodium fluoride, and the fourth 
0-01 M sodium fluoride, but no glucose. The curves of oxygen uptake are given 



in Fig. 3. It will be seen that the extra oxygen uptake due to the glucose is 
very greatly inhibited by the fluoride. There is also some inhibition of uptake 

^ I have to thank Mr C. A. Ashford for assistance with these experiments. 
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by the fluoride in the case of the tissue to which no glucose was added. This 
presumably indicates the inhibition of lactic acid formation from some pre¬ 
cursor already present in the tissue. To test this point, the experiment was 
repeated with washed tissue. Washing very much decreases the oxygen up¬ 
take of chopped brain, and the uptake is restored by adding glucose. Fig. 3 a 
shows that this restoration is largely prevented by 0*01 M NaF. At the same 
time, fluoride still has some effect on the reduced uptake which goes on in the 
absence of glucose, suggesting that perhaps here it exerts an effect on the 
metabolism of other substances besides lactic acid—^a very probable happening, 
in view of the findings of other workers. 



Fig. 4. Mouse. 

It may be remarked that from previous experience [Ashford and Holmes, 
1929] a complete inhibition of lactic acid formation by 0-01 M NaF was not 
to be anticipated; the figures previously reported indicated an inhibition of 
about 80 %. 

, If now, instead of glucose, lithium lactate be used in the above experiment, 
there is no inhibition of oxygen consumption: the “lactate” and “lactate and 
NaF ” curves are almost identical (Fig. 4). It seems safe, therefore, to conclude 
that glucose must be converted into lactic acid before it can be oxidised by 
the grey matter. 

As has previously been reported [Sherif and Holmes, 1930] the only effect 
of the addition of glucose to peripheral nerve is to prolong the period during 
which a nerve is able to take up oxygen at an approximatdy linear rate. Even 
this effect » twua% only di^mible during the course of an er^waiment 
deliberately’^longed for many hours. The same appears to be fame of white 
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matter from the cord, though the point has not yet been very fully investigated; 
it can, however, be said with certainty that in the case of such white matter 
there is no marked increase in oxygen uptake in the presence of glucose, such 
as is invariably obtained with grey matter in similar circumstances. It has 
been shown [Holmes and Gerard, 1929] that there is no disappearance of lactic 
acid from peripheral nerve when the tissue is kept in oxygen. It is, therefore, 
to be expected on all these grounds that fluoride has no influence on the oxygen 
uptake of nerve. Fig. 5 shows that this expectation is realised. 



4. Oxidation of lactic acid by ‘‘central'' wjitte matter. 

Most of the facts so far elicited seem to suggest that white matter from the 
central nervous system behaves very much like peripheral nerve, a finding 
which at least fits in with anatomical and histological conceptions. It is, there¬ 
fore, disconcerting to find that white matter incubated aerobically seems to 
possess some power of causing the disappearance of lactic acid. Its per¬ 
formance in this respect is a very poor one compared with that of grey 
matter; it seems, however, that it must be accepted as real. 

The results of a number of experiments are given in Table II. The amounts 
of tissue available when rabbits or cats were employed was small, and the 
experimental error correspondingly large (in the neighbourhood of 10 %). 
The final experiment, however, in which ox-brain was used and ample tissue 
was available, seems to put the matter beyond doubt. 

The white matter, in most of these experiments, was placed in a cup of a 
Baroroft’s apparatus and shaken in a thermostat at 37'' for 3 hours, the oxygen 
uptake being measured at the same time. The tissue is much more friable than 
is peripheral nerve, and at the end of the experiment is, for the most part, 
broken up; nerve, of course, in similar circumstances, remains intact. An 
experiment with finely chopped nerve did not, however, show any fall in 
lactic add, so that apparently the phenomenon is not dependent upon the 
mechanical disintegration of the tissue. 
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Table II. 



Lactic acid: mg. per 






100 g 

fresh tissue 


Duration 






absorbed 

of exp. 

Temp. 



Initial 

Final Change 

(mm.*) 

(hours) 

0^^ 

Tissue 

1* 

108 

88 - 20 

— 

2i 

37 

Cat’s cord 

2f 

102 

40 - 62 

885 

3 

37 

Rabbit’s cord 

3 

93 

109 4-16 

781 

3 

37 

ff 

4 

107 

115 4- 8 

845 

3 

37 


5 

119 

81 - 38 

761 

3 

37 

>» 

6 

134 

102 - 32 

830 

3 

37 

it 

7 

83 

84 - 1 

666 

3 

37 

»» 

8 

118 

110 - 8 

794 

3 

37 

»» 

9 

116 

109 - 7 

575 

3 

37 

Cat's cord 

10 

102 

72 - 30 

— 

3 

37 

Rabbit’s cord 

lit 

J153 (a) 

120 - 33 

— 

3 

37 

Ox-brain 

1154 (b) 

121 - 33 

— 

3 

37 

ft 

Average 

116 

96 - 20 

753 

— 




* Tissue kept in a tube in Og. All remainder shaken in air. 

t Extraction with trichloroacetic acid used for estimation. All remainder workc^d up by 
technique described by Holmes and Gerard. 

{ “a” and “6” duplicate samples, each of 3 g. 


5. Effect of washing nerve and brain tissue. 

Whatever the materials may be which are responsible for the oxygen con¬ 
sumption of nerve, they are not easily washed away. There is very little 
difference between the oxygen uptake of nerve that has been soaked in Ringer's 
solution for 4 hours and one kept in a moist chamber for the same period 
(Fig. 6). The observations of Meyerhof and Schmidt [1929] on the r.q. of 
resting nerve suggest that fats are being oxidised, and this, perhaps, fits in 
with the foregoing observations. 

In contrast to this, soaking the chopped brain tissue for 4 hours in Ringer’s 
solution reduces the oxygen uptake enormously (Fig. 6): in contrast to nerve, 
therefore, either the brain depends chiefly on freely diffusible substrates, or its 
oxidising mechanisms are damaged by this treatment. To try to decide between 
these possibilities, two mice were killed, their brains chopped and sampled, 
and the chopped tissue soaked for 4 hours in Ringer’s solution. The oxygen 
uptake of the washed tissue was very small, but was very much increased by 
the presence of 0*25 % glucose in the fluid (compare Fig. 3 a). In another 
experiment, it was found that 0*5 % lithium lactate had an even more pro¬ 
nounced effect. Clearly, in brain as in many other tissues, washing removes 
substrates, but leaves oxidising mechanisms intact. 

That lactic acid is not the only substance oxidised by brain tissue is clear 
from a consideration of the following experiments. 

(a) 2 g. of chopped rabbit brain were shaken in a Barcroft’s apparatus^ at 
37° in air for 276 minutes. During this time, they consumed 6393 mm.® of 
oxygen. Another 2 g. sample of the same lot of tissue gave an initial value for 

^ Appatatm specially construoted to deal with large amounts of tissue, to he described later 
i n reporting other work. 
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lactic acid of 2*53 mg. The oxygenated sample contained at the end of the 
experiment 0*41 mg. 2*13 mg. had therefore disappeared. 

Supposing this to have been oxidised, it would have required 1555 mm.^ 
of oxygen: 3838 mm.® of oxygen are therefore ‘‘surplus” and must have been 
used for oxidising other substances. It may be objected that there is no proof 
that lactic acid was not formed and oxidised during the course of the experi¬ 
ment, so that, in reality more disappeared than is indicated by these figures. 
We have previously shown, however, that the anaerobic increase in lactic 
acid is small [Holmes and Holmes, 1925 ; Ashford and Holmes, 1929]: there is 



Fig. 0. Mouse brain and rabbit nerve: effect of washing. 

very little precursor available in the tissue, and 2-53 mg. is nearly, if not quite, 
a maximum value. At the most, an extra 0-5 mg. of lactic acid might have 
appeared. 

(b) Six mice were starved for 12 hours. Three of them were then given 
4 units each of insulin (Burroughs Wellcome) subcutaneously. After 1 f hours, 
these three all showed severe hypoglycaemic symptoms. Both groups of mice 
were then killed, their brains excised, and the two groups of brains separately 
chopped and sampled. 100 mg. of tissue were then taken from each group, 
and the oxygen uptake observed (Fig. 7). The remainder of the tissue was used 
for lactic acid determinations, which gave the following values: normals 
U148 mg. per g.; insulin 0-560 mg. per g.^ 


^ I have to thank Mr C. A. Ashford for performing these estimations. 
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It is obvious that the oxygeu consumed by the brains of the insulin- 
treated animals is less than that consumed by the normals. It is also plain 
that there is a very definite oxygen consumption still taking place even though 
there is very little lactic acid available. 

It would seem, reviewing the evidence that has so far been brought for¬ 
ward, that we have to do with two very different types of metabolism in the 
brain and in the purely conducting parts of the nervous system. Such a 
conclusion only bears out many already well-known facts of physiology, such 
as the great sensitivity of the brain, and the relative insensitiveness of nerves 
to oxygen lack. We must assume for the present that these differences are 
characteristic of the nerve cell, or perhaps of the synapse on the one hand, 
and of the conducting elements on the other. The rate of oxygen consumption 
of conducting elements is of the same order, whether they be central or peri¬ 
pheral. Nerve cannot oxidise lactic acid, either at rest or during activity 



[Holmes, Gerard and Solomons, 1930]. “Centrar’ white matter can do so, 
but only to a limited extent. Carbohydrate disappears from resting nerve if 
oxygen is available, but, even if it is oxidised, it can account for only a part of 
the observed oxygen consumption [Holmes and Gerard, 1929]. 

In grey matter, replacing, or perhaps superimposed upon, a metabolism 
of this type, there appears to be another of a more intense kind. Oxygen is 
used far more freely, and the substance oxidised is certainly, in great part, 
lacjjic acid, though there is clear evidence that other substrates contribute a 
very appreciable quota. 

The tissues dealt with in these experiments have been medullated nerve 
and nerve cells from the mammalian central nervous system. It is worth 
recalling that both the heat production [Hill, 1929] and the oxygen consump¬ 
tion [Meyerhof and Schultz, 1929] of non-medullated nerve are far greater 
than those of medullated nerve, and that the carbohydrate content [Holmes, 
1929, 2] of the former is many times greater than that of the latter. No 
cytochrome could be detected by the writer in non-meduBated nerve gangfion. 
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Summary. 

1. It has been shown that the various types of tissue that compose the 
central nervous system in mammals have different rates of oxygen consump¬ 
tion, and that the activity of grey matter is in this respect far greater than 
that of white matter, whether the latter forms part of the central system or 
is taken from a peripheral nerve. The term grey matter necessarily includes 
without discrimination both nerve cells and synaptic junctions. 

2. The distributions of indophenol oxidase and of cytochrome run (roughly) 
parallel both to each other and to the rate of oxygen consumption of the 
different types of tissue. 

3. The greatly increased oxygen uptake which grey matter displays in the 
presence of glucose is dependent upon the conversion of the glucose to lactic 
acid, and disappears if this conversion is prevented by fluoride. 

4. Besides lactic acid, there are certainly other substrates responsible for 
some of the oxygen uptake by brain tissue; and as these substrates are not 
easily removed by washing, they are probably not carbohydrate in nature. 

5. Carbohydrate is probably not responsible for any considerable part of 
the oxygen uptake of nerve, but this statement must carry the reservation 
that little or nothing is known of the part played by the carbohydrate fraction 
of the cercbrosides. 
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The knowledge of the chemical reactions involved in alcohohc fermentation 
and related glycolytic processes has been augmented in recent years by 
numerous researches on the later stages leading to the final products, carbon 
dioxide and alcohol. Although the individual enzymes forming the complex 
catalji}ic system zymase ’’ have not been separated, nor their scope, specificity, 
mode of action, and other properties definitely established, futui*e findings may 
be expected to conform with our general conception of the mechanism of 
fermentation. Comparatively httle is known of the primary reactions leading 
from carbohydrate to structures of three carbon atoms. The observation of 
Harden and Young coupling the evolution of carbon dioxide with the phos¬ 
phorylation of a quantitatively correlated amount of sugar is the bridge 
between the two stages of alcoholic fermentation.- Analogies occur in the 
carbohydrate metabolism of animal cells. 

The most striking feature of glycolysis, its high stereochemical specificity, 
remains to be explained. A number of investigators, Dubrunfaut [1847], 
and especially Bourquelot [1886] and Slator [1908], demonstrated that the 
“zymohexoses,’' glucose, fructose and mannose are fermented at about equal 
rates when offered singly to yeast, but from a mixtm’e like invert sugar, glucose 
is preferred to fructose. Gayon and Dubourg [1890] were the first to observe 
that some Sauterne wine yeasts behaved differently and preferred the laevo- 
rotatory moiety of invert sugar. The selectivity of dried yeast (zymin) and 
y^ast juice (Buchner’s zymase) usually parallels that of the fresh yeast from 
which they are prepared, but in some cases Fernbach, Sohoen and Mori.[1927] 
observed a reversion of selectivity. Fernbach and Schiller [1924] noted that 
culturing in alkaline media will influence the selective power of a “glucose”- 
yeast in the direction of increased fructose fermentation. The laws of these 
phenomena and of similar ones observed in other sugar mixtures will offer a 
clue to the mechanism of fermentation. 

The Bj>eed of fermentation is independent of the sugar concentration within 
wide limits, and depends only on the concentration of the yeast. As the final 
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step of alcoholic fermentation, the evolution of carbon dioxide and alcohol, is 
common for all fermentable sugars, it is not surprising that the formation of 
the end-products from a mixture should be controlled by the amount of 
carboxylase present. Carbon dioxide is released at a slower rate from the 
mixture than the sum of the rates in separate fermentation; the rate of 
fermentation is barely greater for the mixture than that of the faster fermenting 
component (cf. Table II, last column). The fermentation of glucose and fructose 
was treated quantitatively by Willstatter and Sobotka [1922]. The selectivity 

of a yeast is expressed by a factor -= Zjnf ? where and Zq are the 
initial concentrations of glucose and fructose ai*d y and 2 : their concentrations 
at any given time. It was found that the average factor was K^jp -= 2*94 for 
Munich Loewenbrau yeast. This factor changed to 1-89 when the yeast was 
cultured on a fructose medium. Hopkins [1928; cf. Ivecovich, 1930], using 
the same formula, found h about 1*8 for an English top brewery yeast; this 
figure was unaflected by culturing on fructose. 

In view of the great variations of enzymic content with type and strain, 
w'C determined the selectivity of various yeasts in the present study. We found 
2-10-2*21 for a bottom brewery yeast (New York Lager), 2-4(5 for American 
baker's yeast, 2-98 for a top brew^ery yeast (New York Ale), and 4-G3 for 
S((cch(fromyce.s Marxiamh^. We tried to verify the preference for fructose in 
two strains of Sauterne yeast which w’e obtained from tlie Versuchs-Anstalt 
flir Brauwesen in Vienna and from the Institut flir Garungsgewerbe in Berlin. 
However, they showed a preference for glucose. Culturing the Vienna strain 
on fructose reduced K^jp from 4-0 to 2-() and subsequent cultures on grape 
juice reached KajF^ 2^33, which still signifies a preference for glucose. This 
limited adaptation to fructose resembles the behaviour of Munich brewery 
yeast. The Kgjp of the New York Lager yeast was not reduced by culturing 
on fructose; it is analogous in this respect to Hopkins’s brewery yeast which 
was unchanged by fructose treatment. Egip = 2 seems to be the lower limit 
of fructose adaptation. This limit w^as not reached by the Berlin strain which 
showed Kqip-==^ 2-8 to 2-9 when cultured on fructose. The yeasts which were 
transferred from fructose to maltose media reached Kgjp = 4*0 and 3-6 and 
the Berlin yeast also reached == 3-85 when removed from an active 
fermentation of saccharose before the glucose component had disappeared. 

Relation of selective fennentation to saccha/rase and nudta.se. 

According to recent investigations of Weidenhagen [1930] the multiphcity 
of saccharase, maltase, raifinase and related enzymes can be reduced to one 
a-glucosidase and one jS-fructosidase. As these enzymes are instrumental in 
the formation of fructose and glucose from higher saccharides, we surmised 
a correlation between these specific hydrolysing enzymes and the analogous 
specific zymases. However, treatment of yeast as devised by Willstatter, 
Lowry and Schneider [1925] to increase or decrease the saccharase content 
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failed to change the selectivity for glucose-fructose fermentation. This 
selectivity was also unaffected by the addition of large quantities of purified 
saccharase. 

S. Marxianus contains fructosidase but no glucosidase, as it does not 
hydrolyse or ferment maltose; nevertheless, it has a decided preference for 
glucose over fructose. 

Fermentation of mixtures containing mannose. The average Kqij^ was 3‘8 
with wide variations for the Lager yeast, although the rate of fermentation 
for the two aldoses was practically equal under the experimental conditions. 
Even fructose was preferred to mannose at a rate of = L39. The value 
of 2*73 for Kqj^ calculated from the two mannose factors tallies with those 
obtained experimentally in glucose-fructose mixtures. 

Experimental. 

The specific rotation of the sugars used was verified and [a]jD = — 93*6 + 
0*64 —20) [Laborde, 1913] was used for the temperature correction of 

fructose. The original brewery yeasts contained 75 % water on the average. 
AU the other yeasts were cultured in sjmthetic media containing 4 % of the 
respective sugar besides 0*25 % KH2PO4, 0*25 % peptone, 0*025 % MgSO^, 7 aq 
and 0*01 % CaS04 [WiEstatter and Steibelt, 1921] and isolated after a number 
of 2-3 day passages by centrifugation (average moisture — 75 %). 

The fermentations were carried out at room temperature. 50 cc. of a 20 % 
yeast suspension were mixed with 75 cc. of a 10 % sugar solution and samples 
withdrawn at the times given. The progress of fermentation was followed in 
the van Iterson-Kluyver apparatus [van der Haar, 1920] with 1 cc. of the 
fermentation mixture containing 60 mg. sugar. The theoretical amount of 
carbon dioxide from this amount of sugar with the necessary corrections for 
absorption, temperature and pressure is 15*6 cc. at 20° and 760 mm. The figures 
given in Table I under COg represent volumes measured in % of the theoretical 
total. Fermentation in the samples was stopped by addition of a few crystals 
of sulphosalicylic acid and rapid centrifugation. The clarified supernatant liquid 
was analysed polariscopicaUy and by the Hagedom-Jensen method in Hanes’s 
modification or by the Bertrand method. Corrections were applied for the 
yeast blank when necessary. The reduction of the sugar mixtures was inter- 
pcdated from the reduction values of their constituents. 

Table I gives examples for each yeast used. was computed by using 
the decimal logarithms of the sugar concentrations as given in the preceding 
columns in % of total sugar originally present. 

A synopsis of our experiments is given in Table II. The time necessary for 
evolution of half the theoretical amount of carbon dioxide was noted in the 
Kluyver apparatus. The relative speeds of fermentation for glucose, invert 
sugar and fructose were referred to that of fructose » 1. These figures are ^ 
recorded in the last two columns of Table II. The deviation from unity is, with 
very few exceptions, less than 10 %, inaooordance with previous investigations^ 



Table I. Determination of Kgfj^ {ratio glucose fermentation!fructose 
fermentation) in various types of yeast. 

Not fermented in % of 


Yeast 

and 

Time 

Sugar 

(actual 

Optical 

rotation 

Specific 

rotation 

total original sugar 

A 

Total 


COa 

temp. 

(min.) 

%) 

1=2 dm. 

sugar 

Glucose 

Fnictose 

KqIf 

% 

1. Lager 

0 

6*30 

- 2-26° 

~ 17*92° 

100*0 

49*6 

50*4 

— 

— 

30'’ 

60 

504 

- 2-37 

- 23*51 

80*0 

36*5 

43*5 

2*08 

— 


90 

4-40 

- 2-38 

- 27*07 

69*8 

30*0 

39*8 

2*13 

— 


120 

3-74 

^ 2*32 

- 31*01 

59*4 

23*9 

35*5 

2*08 

2*10 


2. Ale 

0 

6-48 

- 2 02 

- 15*6 

100*0 

53*2 

46*8 

— 

— 

21° 

120 

5-57 

~ 2-31 

- 20-75 

86*0 

42*7 

43-3 

2*85 

— 


210 

4-66 

- 2-62 

- 28-1 

71*9 

32-1 

39*8 

3*12 

2-98 


3. Baker’s 

0 

6-55 

- 2*99 

- 22*8 

100*0 

48*65 

51*35 

— 

— 

20° 

130 

3-37 

- 3-04 

- 45*1 

51*5 

17*25 

34*25 

2*56 

30*3 


215 

1-40 

- 1*89 

- 67*7 

21*3 

3*85 

17-45 

2*35 

2*40 

54-5 

4. S. Marx. 

0 

614 

- 2-67 

- 20*9 

100*0 

49-55 

50*45 

— 

— 

21-5° 

150 

4-58 

- 3-14 

- 35*25 

74*6 

29*5 

45-1 

4-65 

18*6 


255 

3 64 

- 3-43 

- 47*1 

59*35 

18-75 

40-6 

4*49 

30*1 


335 

2-96 

- 3*49 

- 58*8 

48*35 

11*35 

37*0 

4-76 

4-63 

39*8 

5. Vienna 

0 

0-31 

- 2-59 

- 20*5 

100*0 

50*5 

49*5 

— 

— 

Saut. on 

70 

5-73 

- 2 04 

- 23*0 

90*8 

44-4 

46*4 

2-17 

— 

gr. juice 

115 

6-20 

~ 2-75 

- 20*45 

82*4 

38-3 

44*1 

2*40 

— 

17-5° 

160 

4-53 

- 2'81 

- 31*0 

71*8 

31*1 

40*7 

2-48 

— 


245 

4-00 

- 2-70 

- 33*75 

63*4 

26-35 

37*05 

2*25 

2*33 


6. Berlin 

0 

5-60 

^ 2-62 

- 23*4 

100*0 

48-0 

52*0 

— 

— 

iSaut. on 

95 

4*54 

- 2-81 

- 30-9 

81*0 

34*75 

46*35 

2*82 

16*0 

fructose 

145 

3-60 

- 2*93 

- 40*7 

64*3 

23*3 

41*0 

3*04 

34*0 

o 

O 

197 

3-08 

- 2-77 

- 44*7 

55*0 

18*4 

a36*6 

2*73 

2*90 

42-3 

7. Berlin 

0 

5-74 

- 2-60 

- 22*7 

100*0 

48-35 

51*65 

— 

— 

Saut. on 

50 

4-66 

~ 2-99 

- 32*1 

81*4 

34*3 

47*1 

3-74 

14*7 

sucrose 

85 

3*50 

- 2-99 

- 42*75 

61*1 

19*9 

41-2 

3-93 

26*3 

20° 

130 

301 

- 301 

- 50*0 

52*6 

14*1 

38*5 

4*19 

40*4 


190 

1*99 

- 2-46 

- 62*0 

34*7 

6*05 

28*65 

3*53 

3*85 

53*8 

8 a. Lager 

0 

6*46 

~ 2-44 

- 18*9 

100*0 

50*9 

49*1 

— 

— 

-f sac- 

90 

3-78 

- 2-56 

- 33*85 

58*5 

23-8 

34*7 

2-19 

32*7 

charase 

21° 

135 

2-28 

- 2-32 

- 50*9 

35*3 

10*2 

25*1 

2*41 

2*30 

50-0 

8 h. Lager 

0 

6-40 

- 2-49 

- 19*45 

100*0 

60*55 

49*45 

— 

— 

(control) 

90 

3-79 

- 2-62 

- 34*55 

59*2 

23*8 

85*4 

2*25 

33*3 

21° 

135 

2-26 

- 2 22 

- 49*15 

35*3 

10*6 

24*7 

Mannose 

2*25 

^5 

KqIm 

51*2 

9, Lager 

28*^ 

0 

6-40 

+ 4*08 

+ 31*85 

100*0 

46*0 

54*0 

— 

— 

60 

4*70 

+ 2-61 

4- 27*75 

73*5 

25*9 

47*6 

4*65 

— 


90 

3*70 

•f 1*87 

+ 26*2 

57*8 

16*65 

41*25 

3*80 

— 


120 

2-90 

+ 1*37 

+ 23*85 

45*3 

11*36 33*96 

Fructose Mannose 

3*02 

3*8 

KfIm 


10. Lager 

0 

638 

~ 4*70 

~ 36*8 

100*0 

49*1 

50*9 

1*30 

— 

26° 

60 

4-40 

- 3-00 

- 34*2 

68*9 

32*1 

36*8 

— 


90 

2*44 

- 2-10 

- 30*8 

53*6 

23*2 

30-3 

1*44 

— 


120 

2-54 

- 144 

- 28*4 

39*8 

10*35 

23*45 

1-42 

1*39 
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Table II. Ratio of glucose fermentation j/ructoife fermentation in separate 

and mixed solutions. 






Ratio for 






rate of 





KafF 

separate 

Ratio 




(for 

term. 

inyert sugar/ 

Yeast 

Exp. 

Kemarks 

mixture) 

gluo./fruot. 

fructose 

Lager 

No. 1. 

Orig. (12. vii. 1929) 

2-10 

1-06 

1*03 



Grig. (22. xi. 1929) 

2-18 

— 

— 



Orig. (4. xii. 1929) 

2‘21 

0*91 

1*07 



Grown on fructose 

2-60 

0*98 

Ml 


No. 8 a. 

Saccharase added 

2-30 

0*98 

1-32 


No. 86. 

Control 

2-26 

102 

1*20 



Enriched in saccharase 

2*24 

0*77 

100 



Poor in saccharase (acid 

213 

1*00 

— 



treatment) 




Vienna Sauteme 


Grown on maltose 

3*98 

0*98 

0*98 



Grown on fructose I 

312 

1*06 

100 



Grown on fructose II 

2-60 

104 

101 



Grown on glucose 

2-89 

0*95 

095 


No. 6. 

Grown on grape juice 

2-33 

M5 

— 



Recultured on maltose 

3-97 

1-00 

1*03 

Berlin Sauterne 


Grown on fructose 

2-80 

0-87 

M6 



Grown on maltose 

3-62 

1-00 

0-97 



Grown on saccharose 

2-80 

0-89 

0-98 


No. 7. 

Grown on saccharose (in¬ 

3-86 

0-98 

M9 



terrupted) 





No. 6. 

Grown on fructose 

2-90 

0*99 

101 

Ale 

No. 2. 

Orig. (5. xii. 1929) 

2-98 

1*21 

0-85 

Baker’s 

No. 3. 

Orig. (10. xii. 1929) 

2-46 

1-00 

0-99 

S, Marxianus 

No. 4. 

Grown on saccharose 

4*63 

0*98 

1*40 


The saccharase determination of the Lager yeast }delded a saccharase value 
[Schneider, 1929] of 0*0044. By the stimulating treatment of Willstatter, 
Lowry and Schneider [1925] this value was more than doubled; by acid treat¬ 
ment it was reduced to 0*0017. The of these yeasts did not differ from the 
values for the original yeasts. 

In Exp. 8,166 mg. purified '^Invertase scales’’ of a saccharase value 0*325, 
comprising the saccharase content of more than 10 g. yeast, were added to 
100 cc. of a Lager yeast fermentation. No change of Kqi^ was noted. 

SUMMABY. 

» 1. The factor Kqi^ for several types of yeast was determined. All types 

preferred glucose to fructose at a rate of 2 : 1 or higher. 

2. This factor is subject to changes depending on the culture medium used. 

3. No correlation was found between selective fermentation and saccharase 
or maltase content. 

4. The selective fermentation of mixtures of mannose plus glucose and 
mannose plus fructose was studied. 

We wish to thank Mr Leo WaUerstein for samples of yeast and of concen¬ 
trated invertase. 
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cm. THE HEAT-STABILITY OF THE (ANTI¬ 
DERMATITIS, “ANTI-PELLAGRA”) WATER- 
SOLUBLE VITAMIN Bg. 11. 

By HARRIETTE CHICK and ALICE MARY COPPING. 

From the Department of Experimental Pathology^ Lister Imiitute^ London, 

{Reeewed Jnne 19th, 1930,) 

The following experiments form a continuation of tliose recently published 
by Chick and Roscoe [1930] which indicated that vitamin Bg in yeast or yeast 
extracts, though relatively stable to temperatures at 100-120° in acid solution, 
was sensitive to these temperatures if the reaction were alkaline. Thus, at 
p^ 5*0-3-0 there was a 50 % loss in vitamin Bg content after heating for 4-5 
hours at 123°; at p^ 8*3-10*0 a loss of between 75 and 100 %. When heated 
for 2 hours at 90-100° in faintly acid solution no loss in potency was detected; 
at pii 8*3, on the other hand, about one-half was lost and even when main¬ 
tained for 10 days at room temperature (summer) in a weakly alkaline solution 
there was a loss of about one-third of the original strength. Vitamin Bg was 
estimated by the method previously described [Chick and Roscoe, 1928], 

These conclusions are not in accord with those of Reader [1929,1930], who 
found vitamin Bg able to withstand heating for 1 hour at 120° at p^ 9*0, or of 
Narayanan and Drummond [1930], who state that no appreciable destruction 
of this vitamin takes place when yeast products are heated for 1-3 hours at 
110-120° in a solution containing 10-15 % barium hydroxide. 

This divergence is of more than usual interest, for the stability of vitamin Bg 
to heat and alkali is important in the chain of arguments indicating the 
existence of Reader’s third water-soluble B vitamin. This new factor is stated 
to differ from vitamin Bg in being sensitive to heat and to alkali. 

u Critbeion used and methods employed in estimation of vitamin Bg. 

In the experiments of Reader and of Narayanan and Drummond, as well 
as in our own, the criterion used in the detection and assay of vitamin Bg was 
*the power to promote or restore growth in young rats receiving diets complete 
in every other respect. It is obvious that a more satisfactory criterion than 
growth, because more specific, would be the cure of the dermatitis (? rat- 
pellagra) which develops in young rats after several weeks of vitamin Bg 
deficiency.. Such experiments are by nature uiisuited for quantitative work 
owing to the irregidarity of these symptoms as regards their nature, time of on¬ 
set and degree of severity. Nevertheless, it was felt that they might provide 
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useful confirmation of previous work [see Chick and Roscoe, 1930, p. Ill] and 
in this hope the following experiments have been carried out. The results have 
confirmed our previous findings in demonstrating that the curative property for 
ratdermatitis, present in yeast extract equally with the power to restore growth 
of rats on diets lacking only vitamin Bg, is sensitive to high temperatures in 
alkahne solution. 


Technique of the curative tests. 

The increase in body weight of young growing rats is extremely sensitive to 
deprivation of vitamin Bg. When these animals are placed on diets from wliich 
this vitamin is absent, increase in weight usually ceases within a few days 
and it is only in exceptional circumstances (as for example in the condition 
known as refection [Fridericia et ul., 1927: Roscoe, 1927]) that an approach to 
even subnormal growth is manifested. The onset of the characteristic derma¬ 
titis is, however, more irregular. Sometimes it is marked after 6-8 weeks of 
deprivation; on the other hand, it may take 20 or more weeks to develop. The 
distribution, character and severity of the skin affection also vary greatly 
[Chick and Roscoe, 1928]. The curative tests described below were carried out 
on a collection of ‘‘ negativecontrol rats belonging to different litters whicli had 
been maintained for various periods on the standard—Bgdiet for the express 
purpose of studying these skin lesions. As will be seen from the details set 
out in the accompanying table, these varied considerably, but in selecting 
animals for the tests care was taken that, as far as was possible, the doses of the 
materials compared were administered to animals whose condition was similar. 

The symptoms usually present when treatment began were the following. 
Sunken eyes with blood-stained secretion and inflamed eyelids, inflamed 
skin, bare of fur, surrounding the eyes giving a characteristic ‘'spectacled'’ 
appearance. The fur was thin and poor, especially over the head, neck and 
chest; in severe cases the bald patches often developed into raw areas spreading 
round the axilla and down the forearm. The wrists of the forepaws were almost 
invariably stained with the bloody discharges from eyes and nostrils, as the 
result of incessant rubbing. The fur of the lower part of the abdomen was also 
stained reddish brown with what appeared to be blood from the urine. These 
stains, however, unlike those on the wrists, have repeatedly failed to give the 
characteristic tests for blood or blood-pigments. 

The stains in both places are alike the first symptoms to disappear, often 
within a day or two after treatment with an adequate curative dose. Next in 
order, the eyes usually recover their normal prominent position and the skin 
begins to assume a healthy texture and appearance. Lastly, new fur makes 
its appearance, 2-3 weeks being needed before the coat may be described as 
normal. 

A set of skin appearances differing somewhat from the above was frequently 
encountered in our earlier work, but now rarely occurs [Chick and Roscoe, 
1928, p. 796]. These include (1) inflammation of the tips of the ears, which 
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become cheesy in texture and, during the cure, shed their dead epidermis in 
flakes, (2) an oedematous inflammation of the digits of the paws, which be¬ 
come bright red in colour. On one occasion these symptoms made their 
appearance while cure of a rat (564 $) with general dermatitis was being 
attempted with an inadequate dose of material containing vitamin Bg, 
suggesting the possibility that a small, though inadequate, amount of vitamin 
Bg in the diet was necessary for demonstration of these more florid skin 
symptoms of vitamin Bg deficiency [see also Sherman and Sandels, 1929], 

It is worth noting that these particular symptoms of vitamin Bg deficiency 
have been less frequent since the use of more highly purified caseinogen in the 
basal diet, although the failure to grow and the development of a generalised 
dermatitis have been more constant. The suggestion that these florid symptoms 
are induced by a less complete deprivation of vitamin Bg is confirmed by the 
fact that, on one occasion, a rat (456 ?) exhibiting these symptoms, but other¬ 
wise in good condition, was slowly cured when treated with a yeast extract 
which had been autoclaved at 120° for 4 hours in alkaline solution, this being 
the only instance where material so treated has, in our experience, exhibited 
curative properties for the dermatitis caused by vitamin Bg deficiency. 

An analogous instance is probably that of rats receiving diets almost, but 
not entirely, deprived of the antineuritic vitamin Bj^. In the course of several 
weeks such rats will often develop the characteristic paralysis due to vitamin 

deficiency, whereas those suffering complete deprivation usually die in 
3>-4 weeks from collapse without manifestation of any nervous affection 
[Hofmeister, 1922, 1, 2]. 

Vitamin material used in the present tests. 

A 0-01 % acetic acid extract was prepared from washed brewer's yeast, 
sample XXIV, similar to that made from yeast XII, used in the experiments 
of Series B (Table II) described in the previous paper [Chick and Roscoe, 1930]. 
One portion (a) of the extract was acidified to 2-5, and a second portion (b) 
made alkaline by addition of sodium hydroxide to 10*3, the hydrogen 
ion determinations being made with a hydrogen electrode. After heating for 
4 hours at 119° the of (b) (which had fallen to 9*6) was adjusted to about 
3*0 for storage. That of (a) remained at 2*5. Both solutions were adjusted to 
t^eir original volume and in the following tests of the curative power of the 
two solutions all doses are reckoned as the equivalents of the original yeast 
,.(dry weight). 

No tests were made with the unheated material, as it was felt that no 
accurate quantitative results could be expected from such curative tests and that 
it would be sufficient to determine the relative curative value of the materials 
heated in acid and alkaline solution respectively, comparing the results 
obtained with those of the previous work when growth was the criterion. Ten 
tests were made, six rats being treated with material (a) and four with (6). 
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KeSULTS of the curative TEvSTS. 

Yeast extract autoclaved in acid solution. 

Of six rats treated with doses of this roaterial, three received a daily dose 
equivalent to 0-5 g. yeast. They all showed marked improvement in a week, 
and normal appearance of skin and fur ivas attained in 2 J to 3 weeks (rats 045, 
574, 624). Simultaneous with the improvement in the skin condition there 
was immediate resumption of growth, the average weekly increase in body 
weight being 10 -20 g. 

With smaller doses of the same material the result was not so dramatic. 
Eat 589, which had a severely affected skin after 16 weeks’ deprivation of 
vitamin Bg, received the equivalent of 0*33 g. yeast daily for 4| weeks. At the 
end of this time the body weight had increased by 38 g. (from 66 to 104 g.), and 
the skin and fur, though much improved, were not quite restored to a normal 
condition. Eats 664 and 564 received the equivalent of 0-16 g. yeast daily. 
This proved inadequate for complete cures, though the skin condition was 
improved and grovii^h w^as resumed. 

Yeast extract autoclaved iyi alkalim solution. 

Four rats received this material in doses equivalent to 0-5-1 *0 g. yeast daily, 
for periods of from 3 to 5 w'eeks; they showed no improvement and in three 
cases the skin lesions became definitely \vorse. For example, rat 599, with 
only a moderate skin affection, received the equivalent of 1 *0 g. yeast for 
23 days, during W'hich time the symptoms became progressively more severe. 
Bare, desquamating patches of skin developed round the eyes, and on the 
neck and shoulders bald areas appeared, which later became raw and inflamed. 
Diarrhoea also occurred and there was a slight loss in weight (10 g.). 

Eat 565 received a dose equivalent to ()-5 g. yeast daily for 21 days during 
which the skin symptoms became steadily w^orse, and there was slight loss of 
weight. Increasing the dose to the equivalent of 1 •() g. yeast was of no use, 
but, when this was replaced by extract autoclaved in acid solution equivalent 
to 0*5 g. yeast, a swift improvement took place. In 10 days the skin had 
assumed a healthy appearance, new fur w-as growing, the blood-stained dis¬ 
charges from nose and eyes had discontinued and the diarrhoea, which had 
developed during the preceding period, also disappeared. There was an increase 
in weight of 27 g. in the 10 days. 

Rats 616 and 635 received the material treated in alkaline solution in the 
equivalent of 0*5 and 1*0 g. yeast respectively. Eat 616 became definitely 
worse during the 27 days of its treatment and lost 9 g. in weight; rat 635 on 
the larger dose maintained weight and continued with symptoms unchanged 
for 5 weeks. The subsequent cure of these two rats took place wdth material 
kindly provided by Dr Reader. This material was a solution of marmite auto¬ 
claved at 120° for 1 hour at 9*0 and was found by Dr Reader to be effective 
in curing the characteristic dermatitis due to deficiency of vitamin B 25 but 



* Heat-Mlity of vitamin in yeast extract {XXIY). Autoclaved at 119° for 4 hours. 
Curative tests. Vitamin B^ provided as Peers’s concentrate. 
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healed, coat almost normal; increase 
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incapable of restoring growth on basal diets lacking in vitamin Bg and 
provided with abundant vitamin In our experiments, not only were the 
skin lesions rapidly healed but immediate vigorous growth took place. The 
weight of rat 635, on the dose prescribed by Dr Reader, was increased by 72 g. 
in 3 weeks and that of rat 616, on about half this dose, by 56 g. in the same time. 

This divergence would be explained if our preparation of vitamin B^ 
(Peters’s concentrate prepared from brewer’s yeast) contained Dr Reader’s 
third factor. We are now examining this preparation for evidence of any factor 
other than the antineuritic vitamin and are endeavouring to separate it, if 
present. The results of these researches will be published shortly. At the 
present time we can only report that we have failed to obtain satisfactory cures 
of dermatitis unaccompanied by increase in weight. Another possible explana¬ 
tion of the results obtained with Dr Reader’s solution is that the material was 
originally so rich in vitamin Bg that the residue, after exposure to 120° for 
1 hour in alkaline solution, still contained sufficient in the doses given to cure 
the dermatitis and to stimulate growth in the rats of our experiment. 

Summary. 

1 . An extract made from washed brewer’s yeast (XXIV) by boiling in 
dilute acetic acid, after being heated in acid solution (pu 2*5) for 4 hours at 
119° (solution a), retained its power to cure the skin affection in rats due to 
deprivation of ^dtamin Bg swiftly and completely in doses equivalent to 0*5 g. 
yeast (dry wt.) and more slowly and less completely in doses equivalent to 
0*16-0-33 g. yeast. 

2 . When the same extract was exposed to the same treatment in alkaline 
solution (pjj 10-3-9-6) (solution h), no curative properties could be demon¬ 
strated in doses equivalent to 0*5 g. or 1-0 g. yeast and in three out of four 
cases the skin affection became rapidly worse. 

3. Growth of the rats w^as parallel with the changes in the condition of the 
skin; when treated with solution (a) growth was restored, with solution (6) 
body weight remained stationary or decreased. 

In conclusion we wish to thank Dr Reader for providing the material used 
for the cure of rats 565 and 616, and Messrs Watney, Coombe, Reid & Co. 
for providing the brewer’s yeast from which our extract was made. 
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CIV. THE STABILITY OF WATERY SOLUTIONS 
OF THE OXYTOCIC PRINCIPLE OF THE 
PITUITARY GLAND. 

By JOHN HENRY GADDUM. 

From the National Institute for Medical Ro^^arch, Hampstead, AMf. 3. 

(Received June 20th, 1930.) 

It lias long been known that the substanc‘e in the posterior lobe of the pituitary 
gland which produces contractions of the uterus is destroyed by alkalis in the 
cold [CTiiggenheim, 1914], is stable in weakly acid watery solution, and is 
destroyed by boiling in strong acids [Abel and Nagayama, 1920; Dale and 
Dudley, 1921]. 

Adams [1917] showed that when weakly acid extracts were heated the 
oxytocic activity, measured on the guinea-pig s uterus, disappeared from the 
solution in such a way that its rate of disappearance at any moment was 
proportional to the activity present at that moment. The solutions were much 
more stable at pn 3 than at p^ 5. 

This paper deals with a number of determinations which have been carried 
out, under ray direction, by my assistant, L. S. Drewell, with the object of 
obtaining more complete quantitative knowledge of the stability of this sub¬ 
stance. Buffered extracts were prepared from the British standard preparation 
of the posterior lobe, heated for different times and assayed. The tests were 
carried out on the virgin guinea-pig's uterus by the method described by Dale 
and Laidlaw [1912], the details of the apparatus being those described by Burn 
and Dale [1922]. The results are comparable with, and in many ways similar 
to, the results obtained by Krogh and Hemmingsen [1928] in their study of 
the action of heat on insulin. For the sake of uniformity the notation of these 
authors has been adopted in the present paper. 

Methods. 

Heating was carried out in ampoules of hard glass, sealed and placed in a 
water-bath, the temperature of which was maintained constant. This was 
effected either by means of a toluene regulator, or when, as in most cases, 
temperatures near to 100*^ were reqtiired, by boiling the water and maintaining 
its level with an overflow tube—a procedure which produced a constant 
temperature of about 99°. 

Over a wide range of p^ it would be inconvenient to study the rate of 
destruction at low temperatures, since it would be necessary to keep the 
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extracts for many months in order to get any considerable destruction. The 
effect of on the stability has, therefore, been most completely studied at 
99°. The application of these results to the stability at lower temperatures is 
discussed below. 

The hydrogen ion concentration of the solutions was buffered where 
possible with NaOH and NaH2P04 in different proportions [Prideaux, 1911]. 
Potassium was excluded from the solutions because it would have interfered 
with the final assay. Between 3 and pn 6*5, where the buffering of phos¬ 
phates is slight, Walpole’s HCl-acetate mixtures were used. For one measure¬ 
ment at Ph 8*5 Palitsch’s boric acid-borate mixture was used [Clark, 1928]. 

The total concentration of phosphate, acetate or borate was Njl, so that 
these solutions were approximately isotonic with blood. Thepjj of the solutions 
was determined colorimetrically, and in most cases electrometrically, and was 
found not to differ widely from the calculated from the weights of the salts 
used in preparing the buffer. Solutions of p^ 1 and 2*1 were obtained by 
diluting a standard extract in 0*25 % acetic acid with HCl, so that the final 
concentration of HCl was N/10 and iV/lOO. Similar solutions in iVHCl, 
N NaOH and A/IO NaOH were taken to represent p^ 0, pjj 14, pjj 13. In 
these very acid and alkaline solutions the initial concentration of the pituitary 
extract was 1 unit per cc. In aU the other experiments it was 2 units per cc. 

The measurements of p^ were made at room temperature, whilst most of 
the experiments were carried out at about 100°, It is improbable that this 
circumstance introduced any considerable error since the p^ of phosphate 
buffers [Walbum, 1920], acetate buffers [McIntosh and Smart, 1920; Clark, 
1928], and strong acids and bases are said to be practically unaffected by 
changes of temperature. In all cases the solutions were made faintly acid for 
testing. 

In the case of the observations between pu 3 and p^ 7*25 extracts were 
made by boiling the standard powder in the buffer solution for 10 minutes, 
cooling and filtering. The filtrate was heated to a known temperatme for a 
known time and its activity then determined by comparison with a standard 
extract in 0*26 % acetic acid. The assumption was made that the extraction 
was complete, and a small correction was applied for the loss of activity during 
the initial 10 minutes’ boiling. In the case of the observations at p^ 11*1 it 
wds possible in the light of more complete knowledge to adopt a more satis¬ 
factory procedure. The extraction was carried out in a solution of acid sodium 
phosphate. A portion of this extract was kept as a standard solution and 
another portion was treated with a suitable quantity of NaOH, maintained 
at a constant temperature for a definite time and then faintly acidified with 
HCl, cooled, made up to a known volume and tested. 

The course of the reaction. 

If Adams’s [1917] conclusions as to the course of the reaction are correct, 
the velocity of the change may be measured, like that of the destruction of 
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insulin, in terms of a constant h which is equal to the rate of fall per hour of 
logio 0 (where C is the concentration of the active principle). 

The fact that k remains constant has been confirmed by carrying out two 
or more experiments at each of seven different values of the which the 

time of heating was varied. These results are shown with others in Fig. 1. 
The values of k showed no regular tendency either to increase or decrease and 
the variations which occurred were no larger than might have been expected. 



7>u 

Fig. 1. Abscissae—7 >h. Ordinates—log k —where k is rate of destruction at 99°. Dots represent 
direct observations. Crosses represent results calculated from observations at 25°. 

In order to determine k under any particular circumstances it is desirable 
that the reaction should continue until destruction is nearly complete, since in 
this case the error of the assay has less effect on the result. The experiments 
have therefore been planned so that the percentage destruction was always 
over 50 and usually about 90, but it was, of course, not possible to ensure 
imiformity in this respect. 


The effect of temperatwe. 

The variation of the velocity of the reaction with the absolute temperature 
T is defined with sufficient accuracy by Arrhenius’s equation 

where ky and k^ are the rates of destruction at absolute temperatures Ty and . 
Measurements have been carried out at 6-55 and at pg 11*1 and the results 
are recorded in Table 1. In each case three estimates of the constant jjl in the 
above equation have been obtained by combining the result of the experiment 
at 99® with the results of those at lower temperatures. 
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Table I. 


Temp. ° 

Time of 
heating 
(hrs.) 

Activity 

left 

0/ 

/o 

k 

(corrected) 


99 

1-33 

Pa 6-66 

17-6 

0-603 


80 

160 

1-39 

0-111 

20,900 

00 

42-0 

11-6 

0-02 

20,600 

60 

69-2 

33-8 

0-0056 

22,100 

99 

01 

Pnlhl 

8-0 

10-97 


74-6 

0*783 

3-0 

1-94 

18,200 

60 

10-68 

3-3 

0-142 

21,300 

26 

47-67 

33-3 

0-01 

21,000 


The variations in fx are irregular and are not large considering the methods 
used. .For the purpose of calculation it is assumed that fx has a constant 
value of 21,300—an estimate of its value which was obtained graphically. 
These observations have also been taken to justify the assumption that the 
value of /u, is independent of the . The absolute value of /x is low compared 
with the values obtained for the spontaneous disintegration of various more 
complex substances [Arrhenius, 1915]. It is lower than the value obtained 
for the destruction of insuhn—28,300 [Krogh and Hemmingsen, 1928], but 
it is high compared with the values met with in most chemical reactions. 

The effect of hydrogen ion concentration. 

The variation of h with the pjj is large and in order to get all the readings 
on the same curve the has been plotted in Fig. 1 not against h but against 
its logarithm. The readings shown by dots were obtained in the boiling water- 
bath, the temperature of which was 99°. The readings shown by crosses were 
obtained at 25° and the values which would have been obtained at 99° were 
calculated from the data given above and plotted. 

In the region of strong acidity the results faU on a straight line the slope of 
which indicates that the rate of destruction is directly proportional to the 
hydrogen ion concentration. 

In the region of strong basicity the results also fall on a straight line, but 
in this region the rate of destruction is proportional to [Cq^]®*’^. 

The effect of variation of the on the stability is at a minimum between 

7 and 8. 

For the sake of comparison similar curves for insulin and for acetylcholine 
are shown. The former is taken from the paper by Krogh and Hemmingsen 
"*[1928]. The latter was obtained by combining some observations published 
by Hofmann [1930] with some unpublished observations which Dr K. Mathes 
has kindly allowed me to use. 

One experiment was carried out to test the possibility that the rate of 
destruction was considerably affected by the amount of salt in the solution. 
It was found that when the concentration of phosphate at 7-2 was divided 
by ten, the other factors remaining constant, the value of log h fell by O’OTI. 
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It was concluded that if any salt effect is present it is small compared with the 
other factors and it has been neglected. 

All the results are summarised in Fig. 2. 



log k Time Temperature Percentage 

destruction 


Fig. 2. Log k is determined on scale JS by aligning the pu on scale A with the temperature on 
scale D, The percentage destruction is obtained on scale E by aligning log k on scale B with 
the time on scale C, 
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The use of this nomogram is most readily explained by taking an example. 
The of the standard extract in 0*25 % acetic acid is about 4 [Kamm et ah^ 
1928]. If a thread be stretched from 4 on scale A to 100° on scale D it 
will be found that when this solution is boiled log k 2*9. By stretching the 
thread through 2*9 on scale B and 10 minutes on scale C it is found that when 
this solution is boiled for 10 minutes about 3 % of the ox)rtocic principle 
is destroyed. Similarly, if this solution is kept for a year at 0° the loss of 
activity is about 5 % and would probably not be detected. This last conclusion 
has been confirmed. 

It should be emphasised that these results were obtained with extracts of 
a powder which contained all the substances present in the posterior lobe of 
the pituitary which are soluble in water, but not in acetone. It is possible that 
preparations that are either more or less pure may give different results. It 
has, however, been found that the stability of the preparation known as 
‘"pitocin’’ or ‘'oxytocin’^ [Kamm et al.y 1928], at 7 and 99°, is identical, 
within the error of the method, with that of the ox 3 rfcocic substance in the 
comparatively crude extracts used in the present experiments. 

Summary. 

The rate of destruction of the substance in watery extracts of the standard 
preparation of the posterior lobe of the pituitary gland, wliich causes contrac¬ 
tion of the guinea-pig’s uterus, has been measured at different hydrogen ion 
concentrations and at different temperatures. The results are summarised in 
a nomogram (Fig. 2) which gives the amount of destruction to be expected 
when a solution of any given pn is heated for any given time at any given 
temperature. 
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The important part played by acid amides in the protein metabolism of the 
plant is too well known to require emphasis: these substances have long 
attracted the attention of plant chemists on account of the relative case with 
w^hich asparagine and glutamine—the only amides which have yet been found 
in natural products—can be isolated from plant extracts. It is perhaps less 
well known that the amount of these two amides which can be obtained in 
crystalline form from any given plant extract is always less than that which 
the “amide-nitrogen,” as determined by Sachsse's method [1873], suggests 
should be present. Two explanations of this readily suggest themselves. In 
the first place the presence of other soluble plant products prevents the 
crystallisation of the total amount of asparagine or its copper salt. Where 
the amount of these other products is small, as in intensely etiolated lupin 
seedlings, Schulze [1880] obtained a yield of 90 % of crystalline asparagine; 
but in less intensely etiolated plants, or in the normal green plant wherein the 
other products predominate, the yield is always low and seldom exceeds 30 %. 
In the second place, it may well be that amides other than asparagine or 
glutamine are present in the plant, and that these have so far escaped detection 
because they possess different solubility properties from the other two amides. 
Schulze admitted this alternative, which appears the more probable from 
Vickery’s [1924] recent work on the water-soluble nitrogenous materials of 
green alfalfa plants. Vickery’s results suggest that the possible unknown 
amides were similar to asparagine and glutamine, i.e. they were monoamides 
of monoaminodicarboxylic acids. As on theoretical grounds it would seem 
possible that one of these might be a hydroxyasparagine, the synthesis of 
the i-hydroxyasparagines was undertaken so that future search for one of the 
possible new amides in plant products could be guided by a knowledge of the 
chemical and physical properties of these substances. 

The synthesis presented in some ways the same difficulties which confronted 
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Piutti [1888] wKen lie worked out the constitution and synthesis of the a- and 
j8-asparagines. These arose chiefly from the fact that the action of hot alcoholic 
ammonia on the diethyl ester of aspartic acid did not give the expected di¬ 
amide, but a ring product, ‘‘aspartimide,’’ which was afterwards shown by 
Fischer to be the diamide of 2 : 5-diketopiperazine-3 : 6-diacetic acid. In the 
present instance it was found that the action of hot alcoholic ammonia on the 
diethyl ester of the an/i-acid led to considerable decomposition, and no definite 
substance could be isolated from the resulting dark brown oil. The synthesis 
of the diamide was, however, readily accomplished by the method of Fischer 
and Konigs [1904], who showed that the diethyl ester of Z-aspartic acid and 
fluid ammonia at room temperature reacted to produce the diamide of U 
aspartic acid (yield about 50 %) and “aspartimide.” This diamide on standing 
with cold aqueous baryta gave a good yield of i-jS-asparagine. 

i-para- and i-an/i-Hydroxyaspartic acids were synthesised from maleic 
acid without difficulty by Dakin's [1921] method and reacted with fluid 
ammonia to give the diamide in good yield, together with other products 
which probably correspond to ‘'aspartimides.” When the diamide was allowed 
to stand with cold aqueous baryta partial hydrolysis occurred, with the forma¬ 
tion of both the a- and ^-hydroxyasparagines. 


CO . NHj 

COOH 

in. OH 

ifl.OH 

1 

j 

CH. NH, 

CH . NHjj 

i:ooH 

io.NHj 

Hy droxyasparagine 

a-Hydroxy»sparagine 

(1) 

(2) 


The a- and ^-hydroxyasparagines are readily differentiated by means of 
their copper salts. The j8-amide (1) gives a normal copper salt containing one 
equivalent of the metal, whereas the a-amide (2), having the hydroxyl group 
contiguous to a carboxyl group, takes up two equivalents, indicating that the 
hydrogen of the hydroxyl has been replaced by metal. Similar abnormal salts 
are given by hydroxyaspartic acid itself, by i^oserine, and, as is well known, by 
malic and tartaric acids. Confirmatory evidence of the position of the amide 
group in these two amides is given by the biuret reaction. Schiff [1900] 
showed that the colour developed depends on the number of carbon atoms 
separating the NHg-groups. The amide which the copper salt suggests is a- 
hydroxyasparagine gives a red-violet (oxamide type) colour, showing that 
the Ni^-groups are attached to adjacent carbon atoms, while the jS-hyiroxy- 
asparagine gives a blue-violet (malonamide type) colour, showing that the 
NHg-groups are connected through a chain of three carbon atoms. Similar 
coloui reactions are given by a- and jS-asparagine respectively. 

The a-hydroxyasparagines crystallise with 1 HgO in well-defined stars and 
long tapering needles, somewhat resembling glutamine. They are readily 
distinguishable from i-/3-asparagine. The crystals of the jS-hydroxyasparagines 
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however are anhydrous, and under the microscope exhibit rhombic hemihedral 
forms which are indistinguishable from those of /-^-asparagine. Unlike the 
latter they exhibit no tendency to form large crystals on slow evaporation of 
an aqueous extract, a difference which is still apparent when a mixture of the 
two is allowed slowly to crystallise. 

With regard to the general properties of the hydroxyasparagines, the a- 
and ^-forms, as mentioned above, are readily distinguishable by their differ¬ 
ences in water of crystallisation, crystalline form, and copper content of the 
copper salts. They also exhibit different dissociation constants. No differences, 
however, have been noted—except perhaps slight ones in solubility—between 
the corresponding anti- and pam-forms. 

Both the a- and ^-hydroxyasparagines reduce permanganate fairly readily 
in neutral solution, an observation whicl) can be used to distinguish them 
readily from /-^-asparagine. They give no reaction with Fenton’s reagent for 
tartaric acid, and their colour reactions with various phenols and sulphuric 
acid do not differ in any marked way from those given by /-^S-asparagine. 
Like the latter, also, they have no sharp melting or decomposition point: when 
heated they slowdy darken above 175° and decompose between 230'^ and 250^. 

As to the possible presence of a hydroxy asparagine in plant products the 
following observations may be of use. 

(!) With mercuric nitrate they give heavy white precipitates similar to 
that given by /-^-asparagine. 

(2) The copper salts are practically insoluble in cold water, but are fairly 
readily soluble in boiling water in contradistinction to the copper salt of /-/S- 
asparagine, which is soluble only with difficulty in boiling water. The copper 
salts of the hydroxyasparagines are soluble in excess of copper acetate. 
Boiling with excess of freshly precipitated cupric hydroxide or with copper 
carbonate is therefore recommended in any attempt to isolate these salts from 
plant extracts. Differences in tlie colours of these various salts which are noted 
below’ may prove, in practice, to be somewhat deceptive, as the exact shade 
of blue varies somewhat with the degree of fineness of the crystals. 

(3) If one equivalent of aqueous baryta be added to a solution of any 
hydroxyasparagine and carbon dioxide passed, no precipitate of barium 
carbonate occurs, even on boiling, indicating the presence of either an abnormal 
barium salt or carbamate. Sufficient material has not been available further 
to investigate this interesting observation. 

(4) The a-hydroxyasparagines crystallise so readily and have such a small 
solubility in cold w^ater that it is improbable that they wmuld have escaped 
detection had they been present to any extent in plant extracts. The ^-hydroxy- 
asparagines, however, are much more soluble in water, and have been found 
in certain cases to crystallise only with great difficulty in the presence of much 
foreign material. They might well be present in the syrupy mother liquors 
which are known to contain so much of the unaccounted “amide-nitrogen ’ of 
plant extracts. 

Biochem. 1030 xxtr 
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(5) Plant chemists occasionally identify asparagine by its crystalline form 
and nitrogen content, and also glutamine by the copper content of its copper 
salt. It may not be out of place to call attention to the fact that for all practical 
purposes j8-hydroxyasparagine (C 4 H 804 Na) and jS-asparagine (C 4 H 8 O 3 N 2 , HgO) 
have the same crystalline form and nitrogen content, and that the copper 
content of the copper salt of y 8 -hydroxyasparagine is the same as that of the 
copper salt of glutamine. 

Experimental. 

i-Hydroxyaspartic acids, Dakin’s method [1921] was followed in all essential 
details. Maleic acid was used as the starting material for the synthesis of 
bromomalic and chloromalic acids, which were then heated with strong 
ammonia at 100 "^ for 10 hours to give a mixture of the i-hydroxyaspartic acids. 
These were separated by fractional crystallisation. 

droxyaspartic acid diethyl ester, 6 g. of finely powdered acid were 
suspended in 50 cc. of absolute alcohol and esterified in the usual way with 
hydrogen chloride. The ester hydrochlorides were decomposed with KgCOg, 
the ethereal solution of the esters dried with anhydrous sodium sulphate and 
the ether removed in high vacuum at 30°. The ester was a pale yellow viscous 
oil. Yield 5*5 g. or 70 % of theory. No attempt was made to purify the product 
by distillation in vacuo, as Dakin states that this leads to considerable decom¬ 
position. (Found: C, 40*1; H, 7*2; N, 6 ' 8 . CgH^gOgN requires C, 46*8; H, 7*3; 
N, 6*8 %.) 

i-ps^m-Hydroxyaspartic acid diamide. 6*3 g. of the diethyl ester were 
placed at the bottom of a thick-walled Carius tube, which was then cooled 
by solid carbon dioxide and acetone. Three to four volumes of fluid ammonia 
were then run in and the tube sealed. The tube was removed from the bath, 
allowed to attain room temperature and gently shaken to mix the ester and 
fluid ammonia. At the end of the first day small white crystals appeared in 
the liquid, and at the end of the fourth day, when the tube was opened, the 
walls of the tube in contact with the fluid were covered with a crystalline mat. 
The fluid ammonia was allowed to evaporate slowly. The resulting yellow 
crystalhne mass was scraped out of the tube, powdered, extracted twice with 
40 cc. of warm ethyl alcohol to remove unchanged ester and dried in vacuo 
over solid sodium hydroxide. Yield 4*2 g. Found: N, 27*1 %; C 4 H 0 O 8 N 3 re¬ 
quires N, 28*6 %, so that products other than the diamide had been formed. 
These could not be separated by extraction with warm ethyl alcohol as in the 
case of the corresponding anti-preparations, for the diamide is itself somewhat 
soluble in this reagent. The mixture was very soluble in cold water, but on 
standing for some days a small amount of crystalline diamide separated. Re¬ 
crystallised from a little hot water it was obtained in well-formed cubes and 
rectangular plates. (Found; C, 32*6; H, 6 * 1 ; N, 28*7. C 4 H 9 O 3 N 3 requires 
C, 32*6; 6 * 1 ; N, 28*6 %.) Heated in an open capillary tube it darkens 
slowly above 170®, shrinks at 173° and melts with decomposition and evolution 
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of gas at 174° (corr.). The diamide reacts alkaline to litmus, and, as one would 
expect, gives an intense red-violet biuret reaction. It is freely soluble in warm 
water, and when pure is much less soluble in cold water. It is somewhat 
soluble in warm methyl and ethyl alcohols, only slightly soluble in the cold 
solvents or in acetone, and is insoluble in ether. 

It gives a heavy white precipitate with mercuric nitrate, soluble in excess 
of nitric acid and a precipitate with mercuric chloride which dissolves on warm¬ 
ing and rcjappears on cooling. It gives a small precipitate wdtli phosphotungstic 
acid on standing, but none with chloroplatinic acid or with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. The aqueous solution on boiliug slowly gives olT ammonia. 
When 0-35 g. dissolved in 350 cc. of water was boiled gently in a flask about 
one-quarter of the total nitrogen was removed in about 16 hours. The solution 
slowly darkened and on allowing the residual liquid to evaporate slowly to 
a syrup in a desiccator a dark brown gum, similar to that given by the action 
of hot alcoholic ammonia on the ester, was obtained. The action of a mild 
alkali, such as baryta, results in the splitting off of one amide group, with the 
liberation of one-third of the total nitrogen as ammonia and the formation of 
a mixture of the two monoamides. 

i-a-imid^,-Hydroxyasparagine, 3-r> g. of the crude pum-diamide were dis¬ 
solved in a little water and placed in a Van Slyke apparatus for determining 
amide-N in vacuo. Water containing G g. of crystalline baryta was then added, 
and the total volume made up to 70 cc. At the end of 16 hours the ammonia 
set free was distilled off in vacuo, the residual liquor filtered to remove a small 
white deposit, which probably contained barium para-liydroxyaspartate, and 
barium removed exactly with sulphuric acid. The resulting solution was con¬ 
centrated to 40 cc. in vacuo and allowed to stand overnight. ()‘85 g. of crystal¬ 
line material, consisting chiefly of tapering needles and complicated stars, 
was removed. On standing for a further 36 hours another 0*29 g. of similar 
material was obtained. The combined crystalhne fractions were dissolved in 
45 cc. of hot water, filtered from a small amount of insoluble residue and 
allowed to crystallise slowdy. The resulting product, wdien viewad under the 
microscope, was seen to consist almost entirely of tapering prisms and stars, 
with only occasional plates of the /3-amide. After two further crystallisations 
from water a product ( 0*8 g.) free from the / 8 -amide w’^as obtained. It crystal¬ 
lises from water in fine tapering prisms and stars of complicated form, and 
contains 1 HgO which is only removed in high vacuum at 100 °. (Found: 
C, 28*7; H, 5-9; N, 17-1; HgO, 10 - 8 . C 4 H 8 O 4 N 2 , H^O requires C, 28*9; 11, 6 - 0 ; 
N, 16*9; H 2 O, 10*8 %.) It is freely soluble in boiling water, and crystallises 
readily from solution on cooling. At 18° it is soluble in about 125 parts of 
water. If a solution of the amide is first neutralised by the addition of one 
equivalent of sodium hydroxide and excess of a strong solution of copper 
acetate added, the solution turns a deep blue and becomes strongly acid to 
litmus, owing to the liberation of acetic acid and the formation of an abnormal 
salt containing two equivalents of copper. It crystallises readily in microscopic 

60—2 
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aggregates of stars and needles containing 1 HgO, winch is not readily removed 
at 105°. (Found: H^O, 8-0. CuCQHeO^Ng),H^O requires H^O, 7-9%,) For 
analysis the material was dried in vacuo over P^Og at 100°. (Found: C, 23-0; 
H, 3-1; N, 13-1; Cu, 29-6. Cu(C 4 He 04 N 2 ) requires C, 22-9; H, 2-8; N, 134; 
Cu,304%.) 

The copper salt, which can be prepared equally well by boiling with freshly 
precipitated and well-washed cupric hydroxide, or by the addition of copper 
acetate without the previous addition of sodium hydroxide, is almost insoluble 
in cold water, but is moderately soluble in boiling water, from which it can 
be readily recrystallised. The blue colour of the salt is a little paler than that 
of crystalline copper sulphate and is easily distinguished from that of the 
corresponding /3-hydroxyasparagine and also of i-^S-asparagine. 

i’p-psiTa-HydroxyasparagiTie. The mother hquor from the isolation of the 
corresponding a-monoamide mentioned above was allowed to evaporate 
slowly in a desiccator over sulphuric acid. When the volume had been reduced 
to less than 5 cc. crystals appeared, and after several days the syrupy residue 
had set nearly solid. It was filtered at the pump and washed with a little cold 
water. The white crystalline mass (0*9 g.) was dissolved in 20 cc. of warm 
water and allowed to evaporate slowly in a desiccator. The first two crops of 
crystals consisted chiefly of hexagonal plates, and on repeated recrystallisa¬ 
tion from water there was finally obtained a fraction (04 g.) which appeared 
under the microscope to be uniform, consisting of simple and complicated 
rhombic plates and prisms, which are indistinguishable from the corresponding 
forms of Z-^-asparagine. The ^-monoamide contains no water of crystallisation. 
(Found: C, 32-2; H, 5*5; N, 18*6; amide-N [Sachsse, 1873], 9*3. C 4 Hg 04 N 2 
requires C, 32*4; H, 54; N, 18*9; amide-N, 9*4 %.) The /S-monoamide dis¬ 
solves in about 55 parts of cold water and is freely soluble in boiling water. 
In the presence of each other the a- and /8-monoamides crystallise out readily 
in their respective forms, but in the presence of other substances their solubility, 
especially that of the jS-monoamide, is greatly increased, and crystallisation is 
slow. The /S-monoamide and Z-^S-asparagine crystaUise readily in the presence 
of each other in crystals that appear uniform and may be mixed. The a-mono- 
amide also crystallises readily in the presence of Z-jS-asparagine, but the two 
crystalline forms are distinct, and a tendency to form mixed crystals was not 
observed. 

The copper salt is prepared in a similar way to that of the a-amide. It 
separates in small amorphous spheres, which, under high magnification, are 
seen to consist of star-shaped aggregates of stumpy needles. It contains one 
equivalent of copper, and 1 H^O which is not completely removed in an oven 
at 105°. (Found: H^O, 4*8. Cu(C 4 H 704 N 2 ) 2 , HgO requires H^O, 4*8 %.) For 
analyids the material was dried in vacuo at 100° over PaOij. (Found: C, 26*8; 
H, 4'! ; Cu, 17*8; N, 15*8. Cu(C 4 H 704 N 2)2 requires C, 26*8; H, 3*9; Cu, 17*8; 

The synthesis of the amides of the i-anZi-hydro5cyaspartic acid was similar 
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to that described for the pam-acid above, consequently only points of difference 
in the two series and necessary analyses are recorded. 

i-B,Jiti-Hydroxyas'partic acid diethyl ester. Tliis acid resembles glutamic acid 
in that a relatively large amount of alcohol is necessary to effect its initial 
solution. 6 g. of the finely pulverised acid were suspended in 60 cc. of absolute 
alcohol, and a rapid stream of dry hydrogen chloride was passed in until the 
alcohol boiled. The boiling was continued for 1 hour on the water-bath, but much 
acid still remained undissolved. The mixture was therefore cooled, and the dry 
gas again passed until the alcohol boiled. The boiling was continued for another 
hour, when complete solution of the acid was obtained. The ester hydrochloride, 
though fairly soluble in alcohol, is very insoluble in cold alcohol containing 
hydrogen chloride. Yield of ester, a pale yellow oil, 4-7 g. or 60 % of theory. 
It was not distilled. (Found: C, 46-4; H, 7-5; N, 6 * 6 . CgH^gOgN requires 
C, 46*8;H, 7*3; N, 6*8 %.) 

i-huti-Hydroxyaspartic acid diamide. 4*5 g. of the ester were treated with 
fluid ammonia. The yield of crude diamide was 3*2 g. This was purified by 
extracting twice with 150 cc. of boiling absolute alcohol. The material (2*5 g.) 
contained 28*2 % N, and was therefore practically pure anfi-acid diamide, 
A small amount of this was dissolved in hot water. On standing overnight it 
crystallised in small cubes and irregular oblong prisms. (Found: C, 32*7; 
H, 6 * 2 ; N, 28*6. C 4 H 0 O 3 N 3 requires C, 32*6; H, 6 * 1 ; N, 28*6 %.) Heated in an 
open tube it commences to darken above 170°, shrinks at 176°, and melts with 
decomposition at 176*5° (corr.). It gave similar reactions to the ;;am-diamide. 

Hydroxy asparagine. 2*1 g. of the diamide were dissolved in 70 cc. 
of water containing 4 g, of crystalline baryta and treated as in the case of the 
ji^am-diamide. Barium was removed, the filtrate concentrated to 20 cc. and 
on standing overnight 0*8 g. of crystalline material separated. Recrystallised 
once from warm water it was obtained in blunted needles and prisms, free from 
the ^-monoamide. It contains 1 HgO which is not removed at 105°. (Found: 
HgO, 10 * 8 ; amino-N, 8*4. C 4 Hg 04 N 2 ,H 20 requires HgO, 10 * 8 ; amino-N, 
8*4 %.) It dissolves in about 95 parts of cold water and is freely soluble in 
boiling water. The copper salt is prepared in a similar way to that of the para- 
amide, and has a similar appearance and solubilities. (Found: C, 20 * 8 ; 
H, 3*6; Cu, 28*3; HgO, 8*0. Cu(C 4 H 604 N 2 ), HgO requires C, 21 * 0 ; H, 3*5: 
Cu, 28*0; H 2 O, 7*9 %.) 

i-^-d^nti-Hydroxyasparagine. The mother liquor from the isolation of the 
a-monoamide described above was allowed to evaporate slowly in a desiccator. 
Crystallisation was slow, but after some days 0*47 g. had separated and was 
removed. Redissolved in 10 cc. of warm water it crystallised slowly in needles 
and stars of the a-monoamide and a few plates of the / 8 -monoamide. After a 
tedious fractionation there was finally obtained 0*1 g. of material which con¬ 
sisted entirely of the rhombic plates characteristic of the ^-moiioamide. It 
contained no water of crystallisation. (Found: C, 32*8; H, 5*6; N, 18*0. 
C 4 H 3 O 4 N 2 requires C, 32*4; H, 5*4; N, 18*9 %.) It is readily soluble in hot water, 
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and has about the same solubility in cold water as the corresponding a-mono« 
amide. The copper salt separates in nodular aggregates like those of the 
j 9 ara-^-monoamide, containing one equivalent of copper and 1 HgO. (Found: 
HgO, 5-2. Cu(C 4 H 704 N 2 ) 2 , HgO requires HgO, 4*9 %.) For further analysis the 
material was dried in high vacuum over P2O5 . (Found: C, 27*0 ; H, 4*2 ; Cu, 18*0. 
Cu(C4H704N2)2 requires C, 26*8; H, 3*9; Cu, 17*8 %.) 

Dissociation constants. 

Complete hydrogen electrode titrations of aspartic acid, hydroxyaspartic 
acid, i-j8-asparagine, i-^S-para-hydroxyasparagine and «‘-a-aw//-hydroxyaspara- 
gine have been carried out. From the data the 'Nitration constants’" of each 
substance have been calculated. These values must be close approximations 
to the dissociation constants uncorrected for activity (jo^,) and will be assumed 
to be identical with them. The mean values are assembled in Table I. Following 
Bronsted [1923], all constants have been formulated as hydrion dissociation 
constants. Consequently, the subscript numeral indicates only the order in 
which the several constants of a substance appear on the scale. If we adopt 
the zwitterion hypothesis of Bjerrum [1923], assignment of the various con¬ 
stants may be made as follows: 

■t}he first carboxyl of the dibasic acids and the carboxyl of the amides; 
the second carboxyl of the dibasic acids and the amino-group of the 
amides; 

PKg'j ^ke amino-group of the dibasic acids. 

A number of determinations of the dissociation constants of aspartic acid 
have appeared in the literature. Some of these, recalculated to conform to the 
above treatment, are included in the table. Agreement is fair. We have found 
only one previous determination for ^-asparagine. The method employed was 
that of measurement of the rates of ester hydrolysis. The values so obtained 
agree well with our results by the more precise electrometric method. The 
constants of the remaining substances have been determined for the first time. 
The assembled results form an interesting contribution to the problem of the 
effect of substitution upon ionisation. They do not, however, cover a sufficient 
» number of cases to make profitable a detailed analysis from this point of view. 
Moreover, simple effects of substitution are undoubtedly complicated, in sub¬ 
stances such as these, by powerful electrostatic forces between ionising groups. 
It is clear, however, that both the introduction of hydroxyl and the substitu¬ 
tion of the hydroxyl group in carboxyl by amide increases the hydrion dissocia¬ 
tion of both carboxyl and amino-groups. The magnitude of these effects is 
reduced to about one-third as the substituent is removed from the a- to the 
j8-positioh. It is interesting to compare the influence of <x-amide formation 
with that of peptide formation. Comparison with the constants of a typical 
amino-acid and its dipeptide indicates that these effects upon the amino-group 
are similar in sign and in magnitude. 
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Table I. 



COOH 

COOH 

NH, 

Mol. 

cone. 

Temp. 

"C. 

Author 

Aspartic acid 

Pk,' 

1-90 

Pk/ 

PKt 

9*47 


25 

Lcvcnc and Simms 11925j 

2-08 

3-94 

9-85 

— 

— 

Hopfield et al. [1920 ) 


2-08 

3*66 

9-85 

— 

— 

Harris [1924] 


2-05 

3-76 

9*85 

0*02 

25 

Chibnall and Cannan 

Hydroxyaspartic acid 

1-95 

3*47 

9*03 

0*02 

25 

Chibnall and Cannan 

Asparagine 

PKi' 

2-18 


PKi' 

8*87 



Lunden [1906] 

202 

—, 

8*80 

0*02 

25 

Chibnall and Cannan 

jS-Hydroxyasparagine 

212 

— 

8-26 

0*01 

25 

Chibnall and Cannan 

a-Hydroxyasparagine 

2-31 

— 

717 

0*01 

25 

Chibnall and Cannan 

Glycine 

2*42 

— 

9*74 

— 

251 

Quoted by Kirk and 

Glycylglycine 

315 

— 

8*10 

— 

25/ 

Schmidt [1929] 


Experimental. 

The technique of titration followed that of Canuan and Knight [1927]. 
The temperature was accurately maintained at 25^'. The reference electrode 
was a saturated calomel half-cell in electrical contact with the hydrogen 
electrode vessel through a saturated potassium chloride bridge. The standard 
of reference was ()• 1 M hydrochloric acid which was assumed to have a hydrogen 
electrode potential of ()-0643 v. at 25*^. The potentials of the liquid junctions, 
which were established in a reproducible fashion, were ignored. A pair of 
palladinised gold-plated platinum wires served as hydrogen electrodes. In no 
observation did they differ from one another by more than 0-2 mv. The calcu¬ 
lation of “titration constants'’ followed the method of Simms [1920]. 
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CVI. THE EFFECT OF CRYPTORCHIDISM AND 
OF CASTRATION ON THE CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION OF RATS. 

By VLADIMIR KORENCHEVSKY and MARJORIE DENNISON. 

From the Lister Institute^ London, 

{Received June 25ih^ 1930,) 

This investigation not only aimed at ascertaining whether cryptorchidism and 
castration produce any change in the chemical composition of the tissues of 
the rat, but was also a trial of a simple method of obtaining approximate, but 
accurate, information about the general chemical composition of the bodies 
of such small animals as mice, rats or guinea-pigs. It was mainly desired, in 
this method, to avoid a long and difficult treatment of the whole body of the 
animal for analysis. In the present paper only the amount of water, solids, 
nitrogen and fat in the tissues of the rats was investigated. 

Historical. 

Reference has been made in previous papers [Korenchevsky, 1914, 1925, 
1928, 1950; Korenchevsky and Carr, 1925; Korenchevsky and Schultess- 
Young, 1928] to the whole literature on castration and cryptorchidism. It is 
perplexingly contradictory. The fact which is most definitely established is 
that in most castrated animals and human beings an increase in the body-fat 
is observed when the testes are removed or are atrophied. Korenchevsky’s 
[1930] experiments on rats confirmed this quite definitely, as weU as showing 
that most cryptorchid animals also become obese, although to a lesser degree 
than the castrates. 

As far as we know there is only one investigation on this subject, 
by Liithje [1902, 1903], who studied the chemical composition of whole 
castrated animals, namely, of two castrated dogs as compared with that of 
their normal litter mates. Luthje’s technique was perfect, but unfortunately 
the numbel* of animals used in the experiments, owing to the difficulty of 
technique, was insufficient for any conclusions. Nevertheless, we refer to these 
experiments at lehgth, since, considered in connection with our experiments, 
Lhthje’s results will assist in the drawing of our conclusions. The following 
interpretation of Llithje's results is ours and was not suggested by him. 
Liithje’s figures have been recalculated by us as percentages of the final body- 
weight of the animals and as fat-free body-weight; and are shown in Table I. 
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Table I. Percentage content of solids, fat and nitrogen in two castrated 
dogs as compared with that of normal litter mates. 



Final weight 

SoHdfl 

Fat 

Nitrogen 

Nitrogen 
per 1(X) g. 
fat-free 


of dog in g. 

/o 

/o 

O ' 

/o 

body-weight 

Normal 

17,650 

46-5 

9-2 

3*01 

3 31 

Castrated d 

16,eMX) 

47*5 

8-6 

3-14 

3-44 

Normal $ 

11,400 

45-3 

915 

2-93 

3 22 

Castrated ? 

12,620 

48-1 

12*8 

2-81 

3-23 


As was stated in our experiments on dogs [Korenchevsky, 1925], only some 
of these animals became obese after castration. Similarly in Liithje’s experi¬ 
ments one dog (male) became a ^Hhin” castrate after castration, whilst the 
bitch was a typical “fat” castrate. Consequently, the results of chemical 
investigation were different, the general nitrogen content being slightly greater 
(by 4*3 %) in the “thin” castrate, whilst in the castrated bitch it was slightly 
less (by 4*1 %), than in the respective control animals. This decrease of nitrogen 
content in the obese l>itch was not evident when the nitrogen content was re¬ 
calculated per 100 g. of fat-free body-weight. This decrease of nitrogen in the 
“fat” castrate is therefore only apparent and due to the increased proportion 
of fat in the body and not to an impoverishment in protein substances of the 
castrated organism. There was, moreover, a slight increase in the nitrogen of 
the “thin” castrated male dog. It was shown in a previous paper [Koren¬ 
chevsky, 1925] that, after castration, the deposition of nitrogen in the body 
of most castrated animals increases. This increase, indicated by metabolism 
experiments, agrees well with an increased nitrogen content of the body of the 
“thin” castrate found in Liithje’s experiment (Table I). An increase in the 
solids in the bodies of both castrated dogs (see Table I) can be explained by 
the deposition either of fat, or of nitrogen, or of both. 

Present experiments. 

The experiments were performed on 46 rats, belonging to 9 litters (see 
Table II). Each litter was divided into a group of control rats and groups of 
cryptorchid and castrated rats. The cryptorchids of some litters were divided 
into one-sided cryptorchids, in which only one testicle was made cryptorchid, 
and into both-sided cryptorchids in which both testicles were made cryptorchid. 
Altogether 18 control rats, 5 one-sided cryptorchids, 16 both-sided cryptorchids 
and 7 castrates were used. All these rats have been described elsewhere 
[Korenchevsky, 1930] and all the details of the general technique employed are 
there given, as well as a description of the influence of cryptorchidism and 
castration on growth, fat deposition, sexual and endocrine organs. In the present 
investigation, it was decided to use the hind legs for analysis, since they are 
suitable as a general indication of the chemical composition of the principal 
tissues of the body, namely, skin (with fur), muscles and skeleton. Two 
controlling chemical analyses are obtainable, so that the results obtained on one 



Table II. The percenMge conteirvt of nitrogen in each dry hind leg of each rat, 

Oryptorchida: Cryptorchids; 

Normals one-sided both-sided Castrates 

No. of No. of 

Nitrogen 

No. of 

-^ 

Nitrogen 

No. of 

- 

Nitrogen 

No. of 

Nitrogen 

litter rat 

content 

rat 

content 

rat 

content 

rat 

content 

5 829 

10-21 

835 

9-88 

831 

9-58 

834 

8*92 


10-25 


10-48 


9-63 


8-88 

830 

9-90 



832 

10-24 




9-89 




10-14 



Average 

10-06 


10-18 


9-90 


8-90 

6 836 

9-80 

838 

9-32 

839 

9-28 




9-75 


8-84 


8-96 



837 

9-61 



840 

— 




9-58 







841 

9-83 








9-69 







Average 

9-71 


9-08 


9-12 



7 842 

— 

843 

10-01 

844 

9-50 






10-26 


9-53 



846 

10-09 



846 

10-17 




10-11 




30-04 



Average 

1010 


1014 


981 



8 863 

9-60 

865 

9-45 

866 

9-07 

868 

9-20 


9-65 


9-73 


8-91 


9-30 

864 

10-01 








9-86 





867 

8-77 








8-39 

Average 

9-78 


9-69 


8-99 


802 

9 869 

9-04 

872 

9-99 

871 

9-55 

873 

8-94 


9-22 


9-65 


9-47 


8-82 

870 

9-57 





874 

9-42 


9-74 






9-62 

Average 

9-39 


9-82 


9-Bl 


920 

GO 

9-78 



849 

9-35 

851 

9-12 


9-75 




9-29 


8-94 

848 

9-49 





852 

9-59 


9-43 






9-63 

Average 

9-61 




932 


9-32 

23 866 

9-85 



854 

10-10 




9-87 




9-87 







855 

9-84 








9-91 







857 

9-73 








9-70 



, Average 

9-86 




9-86 



24 858 

— 



861 

9-73 








9-75 



859 

11-23 



862 

9-62 




10-64 




9-87 



Aven^ge 

10*89 




9-74 



25 875 

9-68 



880 

9-28 




9-53 







877 

10-04 



881 

10-18 




10-11 




10-18 



Average 

9-84 




9-86 



Average of averages 

9-98 


9*76 


9-67 


».09 

of litters 
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leg can be used to check the results obtained with the other. It was decided 
to investigate the amount of water, solids and nitrogen in the legs, but it is 
obvious that any other necessary chemical analyses could also be made. P'or the 
approximate estimation of the deposition of fat in the body, a still simpler method, 
which was used by us in the previous paper [Korenchevsky, 1930], was chosen. 
In this method, the weight of the retroperineal and testicular fat, which can bo 
quickly and easily separated from the body by means of a scalpel, was taken 
for the comparative estimation of the degree of deposition of fat in the animal. 
The comparative changes in fat deposition in different animals can be checked 
in each animal by the separate weighing of the testicular and retroperineal 
fats. Elsewhere [Korenchevsky, 1930], only the total amount of intra- 
abdominal fat (i.e, the retroperineal plus testicular) is given. Therefore in the 
present paper we give, in Table III, the weights of retroperineal fat and of 

Table III. Average weight of retroj)erineal and testicMlar fat in groups 
of normal^ cryptorcJiid and castrated rats. 

Normal rats One-sided cryptorehids Both-sided cryptorchids 


No. 

Retro¬ 

Testi¬ 

^ 

Retro¬ 

Testi¬ 

.-^ 

Retro¬ 

Testi¬ 

Castrates. 

Retro¬ 

of 

perineal 

cular 

perineal 

cular 

perineal 

cular 

perineal 

litter 

fat 

fat 

fat 

fat 

fat 

fat 

fat 

5 

6-27 

5-70 

8-60 

8-24 

413 

6-68 

12*91 

6 

e-41 

6-97 

8-59 

9*77 

1002 

7'98 

— 

7 

6-96 

6-54 

6-81 

8-49 

0-22 

9-21 

— 

8 

6*47 

8-40 

8*28 

9-97 

8-07 

7*95 

11-41 

9 

8*68 

7-18 

6-02 

6-78 

8-89 

9-91 

9-30 

22 

6-97 

5*98 

— 

— 

815 

9*96 

9-67 

23 

5-27 

5 79 

— 

— 

7*35 

4*98 

— 

24 

4-32 

5*35 

— 

— 

774 

8'48 

— 

25 

5-77 

4-94 

— 

— 

6-66 

8-95 

— 

Average 

0-35 

6-32 

7-66 

8-65 

7-3() 

8‘23 

10-84 


testicular fat separately, so that both data can be compared. The weight of 
fat is calculated in the table as g, per 200 g. body-weight of the rat. The 
separation of the legs from the body was performed in the following way: the 
hind leg was bent at the fibula-tibia-femoral junction by the left hand of the 
investigator and the blades of the scissors placed round and just a little above 
this junction, in such a manner that the lower blade of the scissors was placed 
in the angle made by bending the leg at the junction; then the leg was cut 
off, without producing tension of the skin and muscles and the cut made neat 
with the scissors. It was possible, without any special training, to sever the 
legs so accurately, that the dry weight of the right leg of the animal differed 
from that of the left leg of the same animal, on the average, by only ±2*6 % 
(minimum db 0*2, maximum dr 9-1 %). The legs were placed in weighing 
bottles and weighed, first fresh and then after desiccation at about 103''. 
The nitrogen was estimated by the Kjeldahl method in each leg separately. 
In order to save space only one table. No. II, is given in detail. In all the other 
tables the changes obtained in groups of litters, and not those in individual 
rats, are given, • 
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Fat beposition* 

From a comparison of the weights of retroperineal and testicular fat in 
Table III, it is possible to say that in five of the groups of cryptorchid rats, of 
litters nos. 5, 7, 8 and 23, there is a lack of agreement in the changes obtained 
between testicular and retroperineal fats, namely that, whilst the testicular 
fat, as compared with that of the normal control rats, was increased, the retro¬ 
perineal fat was decreased or showed no change, or vice versa. This indicates 
that, whilst it is only in the majority of cases that the increase, or decrease, in 
fat deposition is evenly distributed between the retroperineal and testicular 
regions, in some rats fat is deposited in one or other of these regions pre¬ 
ferentially. It is therefore necessary, in animals with normal testes, to use the 
sum of the weights of the testicular and retroperineal fats to obtain an indica¬ 
tion of the deposition of fat in the body. However, when a sufficiently large 
number of animals is used for the conclusions, the average figures give similar 
results in both cases. A comparison of the average figures of Table III shows 
that, on the average, the weights of both the retroperineal and testicular fats 
were increased in cryptorchid animals, as compared with those of normal con¬ 
trol animals. The amount of fat in castrated animals was also increased and 
in all cases to a greater degree than in cryptorchid animals. For further 
conclusions based on the total intra-abdominal fat and on a larger number of 
animals we refer to the previous paper [Korenchevsky, 1930]. 

Nitkogen content. 

In Table II is given the percentage content of nitrogen in each dry hind 
leg of each rat. The average for each group of each litter and a general average 
for all the rats of the group are also given. It can be seen, by comparing the 
nitrogen content of the two legs of the same rat, that in the 42 animals in¬ 
vestigated, the fluctuations, from the average for the two legs of the same rat, 
was about or less than ± 0*5 % in 21 rats, from ± 0*5 to i 1 % m 10 rats, 
from ± M % to ± ] -75 % in 7 rats and db 2 to ± 3*2 % in 4 rats. 

These results indicate that the method employed was quite satisfactory, 
giving data sufficiently accurate for the comparison of the diflEerent animals, 
with a probable error not greater than 1*8 % in most cases and in no case 
investigated more than 3-2 %. 

On a general average, it was found that the legs of one-sided cryptorchids 
contained 1*6 %, of both-sided cryptorchids 3’5 % and of castrates 8-4 % less 
nitrogen than the legs of their normal controls. Consequently it is necessary 
to note that the castrated rats were more obese than the cryptorchids and 
both of them were more obese than the normal rats. We consider therefore 
that we are juatified in explaining this small decrease in the nitrogen content 
in the same waj^ as we did for Liithje's dogs (p. 955); that it is unlikely that 
it can indicate#4ecrease in the amount of nilTogenous substances in the bodies 
of cryptorchid aM castrated rats; that the decrease is apparent and is due to 
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the increased proportion of fat in the cryptorcliid and castrated animals. This 
is in agreement with the cases where the nitrogen content was even slightly 
increased, as was the case in the one-sided cryptorchids of groups 5, 7 and 9 
and in the both-sided cryptorchids of group 9. In all these groups the amount 
of solids (Table IV) was less, in spite of the increased amount of fat in most of 
the groups. Therefore an even higher nitrogen content is suggested in these 
cases. 

Table IV. The average percentage content of solids and tvaier in groups of 
normal, cryptorchid and castrated rats. 

Xo. of 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

22 

23 

24 

25 

Average 390 61 0 390 61*0 40-2 59*8 40-7 59*4 

Solids and water content. 

From Table IV it is clear that the solids content of the legs was slightly 
higher, and the water content sliglitly less, in both-sided cryptorchids and in 
castrates, than in the normal control rats. On the average, there was no change 
in one-sided cryptorchids. 

Although this increase in the content of solids was only small (by 3*1 % 
in cryptorchids and 4*4 % in castrates) nevertheless its occurrence in nearly 
all the groups investigated indicates that it is not of an accidental character. 
The increased deposition of fat is probably only partly responsible for this 
increase, since in one-sided cryptorchids the degree of obesity was about the 
same as in both-sided cryptorchids, but the increase in solids w^as absent in 
the former group. 

Taking into consideration the increased deposition of nitrogen in most 
castrated animals [Korenchevsky, 1925], we suggest the same explanation 
as we have given for Liithje's results, namely, that in castrated and both- 
sided cryptorchid animals an increase in the content of solids is to be explained 
by an increased deposition of fat and probably also of nitrogenous substances 
in the body. 

Summary. 

1. A method was used for the investigation of the chemical composition 
of small animals, which gives approximate but accurate data. 

2. This method was applied for ascertaining the content of water, solids, 
nitrogen and fat in castrated and one-sided and both-sided cryptorchid male 


One-fiided 

Normal rats cryptorchids 




Solids 

Water 

Solids 

Water 

38-1 

620 

37-4 

62-6 

,39-1 

60-9 

40-2 

59-8 

38-9 

6M 

37-7 

623 

39-4 

60*6 

39-7 

60-3 

40-6 

59'5 

39-8 

60-2 

39-6 

6U-5 


— 

39-1 

60*9 

— 

— 

371 

630 

— 

— 

39-2 

60*8 

_ 

_ 


Both-sidod 

cryptorchids Castrates 


Solids 

Water 

Solids 

Water 

38-9 

6M 

40*8 

59-2 

41*4 

.58'7 

— 

— 

39-6 

60*4 

— 

— 

41*7 

58-3 

41-8 

58*2 

400 

600 

40-2 

59-8 

40-4 

59-6 

39-8 

60-2 

39-7 

60-3 

— 

— 

40-1 

590 

— 

— 

40-1 

59-9 

_ 

_ 
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rats, as compared with that of normal litter mate animals. Altogether 46 rats 
were investigated. 

3. The amount of intra-abdominal fat was increased in both cryptorchid 
and castrated animals, but to a greater degree in the latter. 

4. The nitrogen content was slightly decreased in both-sided cryptorchid 
and in castrated rats. 

5. This decrease, however, is chiefly due to the increased proportion of 
fat in the bodies of cryptorchid and castrated rats, and therefore is not due to 
the impoverishment of the bodies of these animals in nitrogenous substances. 

6. A slight increase in the content of solid matter was found in both-sided 
cryptorchid and in castrated rats. This increase can be explained by an 
increase in the deposition of fat and probably also of nitrogenous stibstance^. 

A grant from the Medical Research Council and the hospitality of the 
Lister Institute have enabled us to carry out this work and to them our thanks 
are due. We also wish to express our sincere gratitude to Sir Charles Martin 
for his continuous support and criticism of this work. 
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An extended use of the apparatus described by Van Slyke [1912, 1914, 1915] 
for the quantitative determination of amino-nitrogen has revealed several 
drawbacks. 

There are three points in the glass system at winch pieces of thick-walled 
glass capillary tubing are joined by rubber tubing. The undesirability of rubber 
connections in systems in which gas volumes are measured needs no emphasis. 
In the case of the Van Slyke apparatus the abolition of the rubber connections 
is the more desirable in that shaking of the deaminising chamber and Hempel 
pipette subjects the rubber to periodic stretchings which must diminish its 
impermeability to gases. Where deamination takes 1 hour, as it does in the 
case of lysine, histidine, etc. [Plimmer, 1924], this disadvantage may be 
serious. It was found necessary always to apply glycerol to the surfaces of 
contact of glass and rubber and tightly to wire the rubber to the glass. 

If thick-walled rubber tubing is used in order to lessen the danger of loss 
of gas at the joints, shaking subjects the thick-walled glass capillary tubing 
to strain, on account of the elasticity of the rubber. In use, breaks were 
frequently found to occur. 

These considerations prompted the design of a new form of the apparatus 
in which the disadvantages referred to were eliminated. 

The gas system is made in one piece and mounted without strains on a 
stout, upright board, having apertures cut in it where necessary. Fig. 1 shows 
a front view of the apparatus. A represents an end elevation of the de¬ 
aminising bulb which is of the original Van Slyke design. The deaminising 
bulb is clipped to a wooden block, which is screwed to the board and is not 
indicated in the figure. The thick-walled capillary tubing as well as the two-way 
tap B are of larger size than usual in order to impart greater strength to the 
apparatus. 

The gas burette is of 10 cc. capacity, graduated in its upper part in 0*01 cc., 
the bore being as large as conveniently possible. The bulb at its lower end holds 
40 cc. A bulb of this size was found necessary when hexone bases were analysed, 
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since at the end of the hour necessary for deamination considerably more than 
20 cc. of gases have been evolved. 


n 



Fig. 1. 


The levelling manometer C provides greater ease and accuracy in adjusting 
gas volumes to atmospheric pressure. It is bent over at right angles at the top 
and fitted with a tap D, shown in Pig. 2, so that the manometer can be closed 
when the manipulations necessitate it. Its diameter should be large enough 
for the capillary rise of water to be negligible, 

The absorption pipette has been slightly modified from the original, the 
spherical bulb being of 100 cc. capacity, while the cylindrical vessel holds 60 cc. 

A thermometer E and waste pipe F are also fastened to the board, the 
latter communicating by rubber connections with the three outlets of the 
deammising bulb. ^ 

The upright board is fastened by strong hinges at the bottom to a base¬ 
board and can be oscillated about the hinges by means of a crank attached 
to the board by the braps coupling G. The crank is actuated by the whed H 
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driven by an electric motor J, a considerable variation in the speed of shaking 
being afforded by a suitable rheostat. The whole apparatus is firmly screwed 
to the bench. 



The levelling reservoir is placed in a cradle which can be slowly raised or 
low'ered by means of an endless screw. 

With tJiis apparatus it w^as found possible to estimate amino-nitrogen to 
0*()1 mg. A standard solution of twice crystallised copper aminoacetate w\as 
prepared and the quantity of amino-nitrogen in 2 cc. determined, the solution 
being run in from a calibrated pipette and washed in with 2 cc. w^ater. 


Barometer 


cc. nitrogen 

mg. amino- 

mra. mercury 

Temp, 

evolved 

nitrogen 

765 


1-98 

M4(l) 

765 

190 

1-99 

M4(6) 

767 

200 

196 

M2 (7) 

767 

210 

200 

1-14(4) 


Theoretical value T13 mg. 

Ill 1915, Van Slyke described a modification of his original apparatus in 
which, it w’as claimed, volumes of nitrogen could be measured to O-OOI cc. by 
means of a burette graduated in 0-01 cc, with the graduations about 1 mm. 
apart. 

It seems doubtful whether this degree of accuracy can generally be at¬ 
tained without special precautions to ensure the constancy of the temperature 
of the gas burette and also to ensure that there is no temperature lag betw^een 
the latter and the thermometer. A temperature variation of 0-5^ will make an 
appreciable difference in the third decimal place of milligrams of nitrogen. 

Further, it seems inadvisable to use a gas burette of so narrow a bore as 
that specified by Van Slyke, since in such a tube the capillary rise of water 
will be appreciable. Hence the gaseous volumes will be read under a sh’ghtly 
different pressure from that recorded by the barometer. 

Bioehem. 1930 xxiv 
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During the manipulations it is almost impossible to avoid contamination 
of the water in the upper part of the burette with acetic acid, sodium nitrite, 
potassium permanganate and sodium hydroxide, and it is certain that such 
capillary active substances will appreciably affect the surface tension of the 
liquid over which the gas is measured and hence change the capillary rise. The 
pressure of water vapour in the burette will also be changed by the presence 
of these impurities. 

Though the magnitude of these effects is not accurately known, considera¬ 
tion of them makes it evident that, until they have been shown to be negligible, 
volumes of nitrogen under these conditions can only be given with certainty 
to 0-01 cc. 

I should like to acknowledge the facilities afforded by the Physiology 
Department of the University of Manchester and to express my thanks to 
Prof. H. S. Raper and Mr A. D. Ritchie for kind advice. 
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CVIII. A SENSITIVE REACTION FOR CYSTEINE. 

By ROBEET FLEMING. 

From the Physiological Lahoraiory, University of Geneva, 

{Received June 25th, 1930.) 

Sullivan [1926] found that cystine reduced with sodium cyanide and sodium 
sulphite gives a colour with sodium /J-naphthocj[iiinone-4>sulphonate. This 
substance is used by Folm [1922] for the estimation of amino-acids and so 
would appear not to be specific for cysteine. According to Hunter and Eagles 
[1927], however, the colour given by other amino-acids is not the same as that 
given by cysteine. The importance of cysteine in biological chemistry and the 
labour involved in the preparation of the naphthoquinone reagent led us to 
investigate the possibility of finding a more simple and specific test. We found 
that cysteine hydrochloride reacts readily with dimethyl- 2 >q>henylenediamine 
hydrochloride when heated in presence of a small quantity of FeClg giving a 
deep blue colour. The colour is stable. It resembles that of methylene blue but 
does not match it exactly. Like the latter it can be precipitated in presence 
of ZnClg and NaCl at high concentrations. The cysteine employed by us was 
supplied by the British Drug Houses. We also used other samples prepared 
from a sample of Merck’s cystine by reduction with zinc in hydrochloric acid 
solution. The solution of cysteine hydrochloride was made by dissolving 0*04 g. 
in 100 cc. of water, and the solution of dimethyl-y^-phenylenediamine hydro¬ 
chloride by dissolving 0*2 g. in 100 cc. of water. It is preferable though not 
absolutely necessary to use a freshly prepared solution of the latter, as on 
standing for some time it develops a purple colour. If, however, the purple 
colour is not too pronounced the addition of the cysteine solution usually 
renders it colourless again. The concentration of the FeClg solution was 5 %. 
In testing for very small quantities of cysteine, however, it is preferable to 
use a more dilute solution of FeClg. The most suitable proportions in which 
the reagents should be mixed are as follows: to Oh cc. of the p-phenylene- 
diamine reagent should be added 1 cc. of the cysteine solution followed by 
one drop of the FeCls solution. On heating the mixture almost to boihng 
point and allowing it to stand the deep blue colour is produced. The 
mixture of cysteine and y-phenylenediamine reagent may first be lieated 
together and the drop of FeClg then added to the hot solution when the blue 
colour develops as before. The test is sensitive with 0-05 mg. of cysteine 
hydrochloride. 
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Under similar conditions soluble sulphides do not give methylene blue but 
require a much more acid medium. The methylene blue reaction for sulphides 
is given in the cold. 

Cystine under the conditions above mentioned gives no colour with these 
reagents but of course reacts on reduction. Thiolactic and thioglycollic acids 
do not react with these reagents. Using yeast extracts as a source of gluta¬ 
thione we found that neither oxidised nor reduced glutathione reacted with our 
reagents. On hydrolysis, extracts of fresh yeast give a positive reaction in¬ 
dicating the pre.sence of cysteine in the decomposition products of glutathione. 
We hope soon to be able to publish a method, based on this reaction, for the 
estimation of cysteine and glutathione in tissue extracts. 
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CIX. VITAMIN C AND THE RAT’S DIET. 

By GLADYS ANNIE HARTWELL. 

Fnmi the Physiological Department, King's College of Household and 
Social Science^ Campden Hill Road, London, IF. 8, 

{Received J^me 26th, 1930,) 

The role of the antiscorbutic vitamin in t he rat\s diet is a question upon which 
there appear to be difiereni views. On the whole nutrition workers in America 
omit orange and lemon juice from synthetic diets, while in England it is 
usual to add small quantities. Simmonds [1924] states that “the rat is ap¬ 
parently immune to scurvy and does not require this vitamin in its diet,” and 
Mendel [1923], in discussing the essential factors of a diet, says that the rat 
does not seem to suffer from a lack of antiscorbutic foods. Parsons [1920] 
found that the livers of rats fed for long periods on a typical scorbutic diet 
were rich in the antiscorbutic substance and suggests that the rat needs this 
factor for its normal metabolism, but is capable of synthesising it. Many 
American workers do not even mention vitamin C in discussing the composition 
of their rats’ diets, but tacitly assume that this food factor is not needed by 
the animal. For instance, Anderson and Mendel [1928] supplement their 
experimental diets by daily doses of yeast and cod-liver oil to provide “an 
adequate intake of the indispensable vitamins.” Sure [1924,1925] uses cod-liver 
oil and Harris uses yeast-vitamin powder, but no orange or lemon juice either 
with his skimmed milk or pure synthetic diets, and Elmslie and Steenbock [1929] 
give yeast as a source of the vitamin B complex and cod-livej oil to supply 
vitamins A and D, but no vitamin C. Kennedy and Palmer [1922] also use 
no vitamin C in their basal diet and express the view that very few workers 
regard vitamin C as a necessary constituent in the diet of growing rats. Evans 
and Bishop [1923] used no source of vitamin C in their synthetic diet, but in 
trying to cure sterility they gave orange juice to some rats and fresh green 
lettuce to others; they found the latter to be a most efficient cure, but ap¬ 
parently noted no effects due to addition of the orange j nice. On the other hand. 
Harden and Zilva [1918] consider that rats grow better when the antiscorbutic 
factor is present in the diet, and their growth curves exhibit an appreciable 
improvement. Drummond [1919] agrees with the work of Harden and Zilva 
and states that “the rat requires the antiscorbutic factor in order to achieve 
a normal development.” Kennedy [1926] says that although the rat appears 
to thrive without vitamin C he added concentrated orange juice in case it 
might be essential for reproduction. The experiments of Bacharach [1925] 
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showed that no disadvantage attended the omission of lemon juice from the 
rat’s diet during the experimental period involved in testing for vitamin B, 
and other workers [Coward, Key, Morgan and Cambden, 1929; Drummond 
and Marrian, 1926; Reader, 1929; Willimot, 1926] now omit lemon juice from 
a vitamin B-free diet. Coward [1929, 1930] and Coward, Key and Morgan 
[1929] also 03nit vitamin C from their vitamin A-free diet. 

The amount of orange or lemon juice added to synthetic diets varies a 
little, but as a rule 5-6 cc. per 90-100 g. dry solid is given by nutrition workers 
in England [Boas, 1926; Chick, 1926; Chick and Roscoe, 1926; Luce and 
MacLean, 1925; Reader and Drummond, 1926], 

The diets used by Harden and Zilva [1918] contained much larger amounts 
of lemon juice, i.e. 40 instead of 5 cc. Since the growth of rats fed on synthetic 
diets is far below that obtained on a good mixed diet of kitchen scraps, it is 
worth while to try any factor which might produce an improvement. Therefore 
experiments were made in which rats were given large amounts of lemon juice 
in the synthetic diet to see if it would be an advantage to incorporate more 
than the usual 5 cc. of orange or lemon juice in the basal diet. 


Experimental. 


{a) Animals and method. 

Piebald rats bred in the laboratory were used in this work. Twelve animals, 
6 $ and 6 ^ (except in the trial experiment with lemon juice, where owing to 
a shortage of rats only 5 ? and 4 (J were available) were used for each experi¬ 
ment and were kept in a large metal cage with a screen, so that they had no 
access to excreta. The pregnant does were removed to smaller wooden cages 
a few days before the birth of a litter. The rats were weighed daily for the first 
4 weeks, after which the weighing was omitted on Saturdays and Sundays. 
After the birth of the first litter, when the rate of growth is slower, the males 
were weighed only once a week, though the mother and her young were 
weighed daily. 

(6) IHeis, . 


Two basal diets were used, one containing caseinogen and the other 
edestin, as it was thought advisable to use two different proteins in case one 
produced greater growth than the other, as a result of which the effect of 
vitamin C might be more marked. The composition of the basal diets was as 
follows: 


Diet AP 

Caseinogen 20 g« 
Potato starch 66 g* 
Mineral salts 8 
Butter 16 g* 
Marmite 15 g. 


Diet AF JEd 

Edestin 20 g. 

Potato starch 56 g. 

Mineral salts 8 g< [Hart\rell, 1922]. 
Butter 16 g, 

Marmite 15 g. 
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The diet was prepared by the cooked’’ method described in a previous 
paper [Hartwell, 1925], Lemon juice strained through muslin and the green 
leaves of cabbage finely minced were used as sources of vitamin C, and both 
were well beaten into the diet when it had cooled. Food and distilled water 
were given ad lib., but special feeding dishes were used in order to prevent 
scattering of the food and thus to obtain an approximate intake per cage. 

( c) Experiments . 

1. Diet AF. This experiment was made in duplicate in order to see what 
differences in growth might occur with the satue diet. 

2. Diet AF 4- lemon jnice. The proportion of lemon juice added was 40 cc. 
to every 84 g. of dry diet {i.e. caseinogen, starch and mineral salts). A trial 
experiment was made using 5 $ and 4 q to see if the animals could tolerate 
this amount of lemon juice, or if such a diet would be too acid and therefore 
cause intestinal disturbances. The young rats developed diarrhoea after 3-4 
days on the diet, but after 10 days the faeces were quite normal. Temporary 
digestive disturbances often occur when weanling rats are put on synthetic 
diets, but usually the young animals appear to be able to adjust themselves 
to their new diet in a week or 10 days. In a second experiment (5 $ and 6 cJ 
were used, and the experiment was continued for 15 weeks. 

3. Diet AF 4- cabbage. 72 g. minced green cabbage leaves were added to 
the basal diet instead of 40 cc. of lemon juice. For the first 2 weeks minced 
lettuce was given, but this proved so expensive that green cabbage was used 
instead. 

4. Dwt AF Ed. This diet was similar to diet AF, but pure edestin^ was 
used instead of caseinogen. 

5. Diet AF Ed 4- lemon juice. 40 cc. lemon juice (strained) were added to 
84 g, of the dry diet as in the experiment AF 4- lemon juice. 

Results and discussion. 

(1) Growth. In all experiments the rats grew well, though the rate of 
growth was not equal to that of the control animals fed on a mixed diet of 
kitchen scraps 4- bread and milk. The addition of lemon juice appeared to 
have no appreciable effect on the rate of growth. Fig. 1 shows the average 
growth curves of the males and of the females up to the time they became 
pregnant. The curves show that there is no greater difference in weight between 
the rats receiving lemon juice and those getting no vitamin C than there is 
between the two curves obtained at different times on diet AF alone. In the 
trial experiment with lemon juice the growth is just better than when no 
lemon juice was included in the diet. The growth curves when cabbage was 
used as a source of vitamin C show similar results. When edestin was given 

^ I ftm indebted to Messrs E. T. Pearson & Co., Ltd., for the pure edestin used in these experi¬ 
ments. 
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Fig. 1. Growth currea of male and female (shorter owing to pre^nane^ rats. Each curve 
is the average for six rats, except diet AF -f lemon juice, Exp. 1. 

1 . -- iHet AF. Exp. L 6. o-O IHet AF 4* cabbage, 

..Diet AF. Exp, 2. 6. □ —- □ Diet AF Ed. 

. A.-A Diet AF + lemon^uioe, Exp. I. 7. a-a Diet AF Ed + lemon juice, 

. A - • - A Diet AF 4- lemon juice. Exp. 2. 
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instead of caseinogen the rate of growth appeared to be just better when lemon 
juice w^as added, but this improvement is very slight, the actual difference 
in weight being no greiiter than that obtained in the two separate experiments 
on diet AF. 

(2) General condition. Although the animals grew 'well, their general con¬ 
dition was not up to standard. None of them was quite so firm to feel as the 
stock animals and practically every rat exhibited loss of fur, though the coat 
grew again without any alteration in the diet. The lemon juice caused no 
improvement in the caseinogen diet, but with edestin the fur did not come out 
quite so badly when lemon juice was added. 

(3) Rc/produciion, On the whole reproduction was very poor and therefore 
the experiments were not continued after the first litters w'ere born. Both 
with presence and absence of lemon juice the young were, frequently born dead 
or died within a few days of birth, only a few were reared and the numbers per 
fitter were low compared with stock animals. 

From these experiments, therefore, it appears that the addition of lemon 
juice to the basal diet produces no improvement in breeding, but green cabbage 
leaves have a beneficial effect. Hence it seems that vitamin C itself is not the 
factor to which the improvement is due, and it is obvious that the raw cabbage 
contained some food factor of importance in breeding, which was not present 
in the lemon juice. It seems unlikely that the diets used were at all deficient 
in vitamin E, for Sure [1927] finds that 10 % of butter-fat in a synthetic ration 
assures fertility and successful lactation in the rat, and the diets described in 
this paper contained of butter. Mattill and Clayton [1926] consider it 

probable that milk-fat contains more vitamin E than has been estimated, 
though Evans and Bishop [1923] find that large quantities of this fat are 
required to cure sterility. However, the curative dose may be greater than the 
preventive ration. No information can be found as to the relative amounts of 
vitamin E in lemon juice and cabbage, therefore the reason for the improve¬ 
ment produced by cabbage leaves must await further research. It is interesting, 
however, to note that no improvement in growth was obtained by the addition 
of cabbage as compared with the lemon juice, affording further evidence that 
the dietary requirements vary with different periods of existence. 

The experiments described here do not support the view of Harden and 
Zilva [1918] that the addition of the antiscorbutic vitamin to the rat's diet 
produces better growth. These workers obtained distinctly better growth when 
they added lemon juice with the citric acid removed, but as suggested by 
Palmer and Kennedy [1927] the lemon juice may have contained vitamin A 
or B, or both, and therefore the favourable result may not have been ex¬ 
clusively due to vitamin C. Since the experiments of Harden and Zilva much 
work has been done on growth with various diets and it is probable that there 
are several possible explanations of their results. For instance, their AB diet 
contained different amounts of the various constituents as compared with their 
ABO diet—thus in the AB diet there were 2-5 cc. olive oil, while the ABC diet 
had only 0-25 cc. 
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More recent work has shown that the actual proportion of constituents of 
a diet is an important factor and this in itself may account for the different 
rates of growth. It is also possible that the modified technique adopted now, 
i,€, keeping animals on screens away from their excreta, will require an altera¬ 
tion in the amounts of the different food factors required. In previous work 
[Hartwell, 1926] good growth was obtained with 2 g. marmite per 100 g. solid, 
but more recent work when rats were kept on screens has shown this figure 
to be too low. With their excreta accessible animals make up deficiencies in 
their diets from this source, but a more generous supply in their food may well 
produce better growth. 

Summary. 

The addition of the antiscorbutic vitamin to a synthetic diet produced no 
improvement in the rate of growth or reproduction of the rat. 

The expenses of this research were defrayed by a giant from the Medical 
Research Council. 
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CX. STUDIES ON HEMICELLULOSES. 

11. THE HEMICELLULOSES OF MAIZE COBS. 

By ISAAC ARTHUR PREECE. 

Fro7n the Department of Biochetnistry^ VniverHty of Birmingham. 

{Received June 26th, 1930.) 

Introduction. 

Maize cobs have long been recognised as a source of x}dose, which may be 
obtained from them in a pure condition and in fairly high yield. More recently, 
a method for the preparation of xylose from this source has been described by 
Ling and Nanji [1923], who obtained the sugar in 10-12 % yield. 

This xylose arises, at least in part, by the hydrolysis of hemicelluloses 
present in the cobs. Johnson [1896] investigated the nature of maize^ cob 
hemicellulose. After a preliminary treatment with dilute ammonia, the cobs 
were extracted with sodium hydroxide solution, the hemicellulose being pre¬ 
cipitated by addition of alcohol. The product yielded xylose on hydrolysis, 
other sugars not being detected, while as a result of elementary analysis the 
formula (C 5 Hg 04 )n was ascribed to it. 

Maize cob hemicellulose was thus regarded as a single substance, indeed 
as a pure xylan. 

However, it has been indicated in a previous paper dealing with the herai- 
celluloses of wheat bran [Norris and Preece, 1930] that in some cases at least 
it may be possible to separate the hemicellulose from a given source into a 
number of fractions, having constitutions which are similar but, nevertheless, 
distinct. Moreover, it has been shown that uronic acid residues are widespread 
in hemicelluloses [O’Dwyer, 1926; Norman, 1929]. 

It was felt, therefore, that the method of separation successfully applied 
in the case of the hemicelluloses of wheat bran might to advantage be at¬ 
tempted with the hemicelluloses of maize cobs, with the added object of 
detecting the presence of constituents other than xylan. In a substance of 
such complexity as a hemicellulose, the substitution of one or more residues 
of xylose by residues of other sugars, or sugar derivatives, would but shghtly 
alter its elementary composition. Thus, the analysis of maize cob hemicellulose 
might still approximate very closely to that for a pure xylan, even though 
xylose were not the only sugar obtainable from it on hydrolysis. 
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Experimental, 

Preparation and purification of the hemicelluloses. 

As a preliminary to chemical treatment, the cobs were mechanically re¬ 
duced to a coarse sawdust. The preparation of the hemicelluloses was carried 
out in exactly the same way as has been described for the preparation of 
the hemicelluloses of wheat bran [Norris and Preece, 1930], The method there 
described again gave three fractions, designated hemicelluloses A, B and C. 

Furfuraldehyde determinations were carried out on the products, and the 
results obtained (calculated on the dry, ash-free material) are quoted in 
Table I where the yields from 400 g. of the ground cobs are also given. 



Table I. 



Yield of crude 

Furfural¬ 


product from 

dehyde 

Fraction 

400 g. of cobs (g.) 

o‘ 

/o 

A 

32 

60 70 

B 

24 

57-82 

C 

6 

r>0 77 


Hemicellulose A was purified by dissolving in 4 % sodium hydroxide 
solution, filtering through paper pulp, and precipitating with Fehling's solution 
as the copper complex. This was decomposed with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and the hemicellulose precipitated and washed with acetone. 

An attempt was made to separate hemicellulose B into two fractions 
analogous to hemicelluloses B 1 and B 2 of wheat bran. However, the whole 
of this fraction was directly precipitated from alkaline solution by Fehling’s 
solution; consequently this product is described as hemicellulose B 1. 

On the other hand, hemicellulose C was split up by copper treatment, a 
portion—^hemicellulose C1—being directly precipitated by Fehling's solution, 
while hemicellulose C 2 was precipitated from the filtrate from this on addition 
of half a volume of acetone. Both fractions were further purified by a repetition 
of the treatment. 

Thus, the hemicelluloses of maize cobs, like those of wheat bran, may be 
sepaiated into four fractions, the two sets having, however, somewhat different 
characteristics. Thus, while under the present system of nomenclature the 
wheat bran-hemicelluloses are designated A, B 1, B 2 and C 2, those of maize 
cobs are A, B 1, C 1 and C 2. 

General properties of the hemicelluloses. 

The four hemicelluloses are white, amorphous, non*reducing powders, 
yrUrCtion A is insoluble in hot water; B 1 swells up in cold water, and is com¬ 
pletely dissolved on boiling; C 1 is partially dissolved by cold water, complete 
solution being obtained on boiling; C 2 shows gum-like swelling in cold water; 
hot water dissolves it entirely. None of these hemicelluloses gives an iodine 
coloration. 
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Diiring the estimation of furfnraldehyde, it was found that the pliloro- 
glucide precipitates obtained from hemicelluloses B, C 1 and C 2 contained 
appreciable amounts of a substance soluble in 95 % alcohol to a red-brown 
solution, indicating the presence of methylpentosan in these hemicelluloses. 
Consequently, determinations of methylpentosan in presence of pentosan were 
carried out according to the method of Tollens and Ellett [see Browne, 1912]. 
The percentages of methylpentosan found and the percentage yields of fur- 
furaldehyde are given in Table IL Carbon dioxide numbers were also obtained 
by the method of Nanji, Baton, and Ling [1925]. The rotatory powers of 
A, B 1 and C 1 in 4 % sodium hydroxide solution were also determined. 

All the results given in this table are calculated on the dry, ash-free hemi¬ 
celluloses, and in each case the figures quoted are the mean for a number of 
closely agreeing determinations. 


Table II. 


Hemicelluloso 

A 

B1 

Cl 

C2 

Yield from cobs 

8*0 

60 

1-0 

0-5 

Meth yl jKJiitosan ^ 

— 

7-01 

7-42 

8-91 

Furfuraldchydo % 

61-49 

57-31 

54-57 

43-90 

Carbon dioxide % 

0-94 

1-30 

1-85 

1-39 

IJronic anhydride “J, 

3-76 

5-20 

7-40 

0*56 

Rotatory power 

- 

- 108^ 

- 90"^ 

— 


Since hemicellulose C, before separation into its constituents, was found to 
give a furfuraldehyde yield of 50‘77 %, its components C 1 and C 2 are present 
in the ratio of two parts of the former to one of the latter. 

Hydrolysis, 

Hemicellulose A, Some 5 g. of the hemicellulose were hydrolysed by heating 
under reflux for 4 hours with 250 cc. of 1 % sulphuric acid. The sulphuric acid 
was then neutralised by the addition of the requisite volume of saturated 
barium hydroxide solution, and the precipitated barium sulphate filtered off. 
The filtrate was evaporated in vacuo just to dryness, and the residue extracted 
twice with 50 cc. portions of absolute alcohol. The alcoholic extracts after 
filtering were united, the alcohol removed by evaporation, and drying com¬ 
pleted in vacuo. The residue insoluble in absolute alcohol was twice exi^racted 
with 50 cc. portions of boiling 80 % alcohol, the united extracts being taken 
to dryness as before. The amount of residue after 80 % alcohol extraction was 
extremely small, and was neglected. 

The bulk of the hydrolysis product was found to have passed into the 
absolute alcohol. The sugar of this fraction gave [cc]^jj^ = + 18°, and melted 
after recrystallisation at 139°. 

From a portion of this sugar an osazone "was prepared. The product was 
pure xylosazone, having the characteristic crystalline appearance and melting 
after recrystallisation at 160°. The presence of xylose was confirmed by the 
preparation of the characteristic cadmium xylonobromide. 
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From the sugar soluble in 80 % alcohol a mixture of osazones was obtained. 
One, insoluble in hot water, had a crystalline appearance similar to that 
observed in the case of insoluble phenylhydra^ine derivatives obtained from 
the hydrolysis liquors of certain of the hemicelluloses of wheat bran [Norris 
and Preece, 1930], After purification it melted sharply at 160^. In all prob¬ 
ability, this product is a derivative of glycuronic acid. The second osazone was 
that of xylose, and the presence of this sugar was confirmed by the preparation 
of cadmium xylonobromide. 

Sugars other than xylose could not be detected in either of the two 
fractions. 

In a second hydrolysis, a weight equivalent to 1*549 g. of dry, ash-free 
hemicellulose A was treated with 1 % sulphuric acid in the usual way, the 
sulphuric acid neutralised with the requisite volume of barium hydroxide 
solution, and the barium sulphate removed by filtration. The precipitate was 
carefully washed with water, and the filtrate and washings combined. The liquid 
still remained acid to phenolphthalein, and a further amount of barium 
hydroxide was added to bring the reaction to the neutral point. After evapora¬ 
tion to dryness in vacno^ the sugar was extracted several times with small 
quantities of boiling absolute alcohol, and the extracts filtered hot, and com¬ 
bined. 

From the combined extracts there was recovered 1*45 g. of xylose, giving 
for c == 3*362 =4-19*5'^, It is shown below that hemicellulose A contains 

94-36 % of xylan, so that the present amount of xylose obtained represents 
some 88 % of the theoretical yield. 

Hemicellulose B 1. The neutral hydrolysis liquor from hemicellulose B 1 
was taken to dryness in vacuo and extracted successively with absolute 
alcohol and with 80 % alcohol. The bulk of the sugar was again found to pass 
into the absolute alcohol. 

The sugar soluble in absolute alcohol gave 4-18°. An osazone pre¬ 

pared from it proved to be xylosazone, melting after recrystallisation at 158°. 
Cadmium xylonobromide was also prepared. 

The product soluble in 80 % alcohol showed [a]^’ — -f 19°. This also was 
xylose, yielding xylosazone melting at 168°, and yielding cadmium xylono¬ 
bromide. 

Hydrolysis products other than xylose could not be detected in either 
fraction, nor was a phenylhydrazine derivative insoluble in hot water obtained 
from either. 

A hydrolysis on quantitative lines was carried out in a manner similar to 
that employed in the case of the second hydrolysis of hemicellulose A described 
above. 

1-72 g. of hemicellulose B1 yielded 1‘58 g. of xylose, showing for 
€ « 2^31 + 19^ and melting at 140-141°. This represents a yield of 

xylose approxima^g to 92 % of the theoretical, since, as is shbwn below, 
henncelii^iise B 1 contains 87*60 % 4 
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Hemicelluloses C 1 and C 2, Owing to the small amounts of these products 
available for examination, only preliminary investigations of the nature of 
the sugars arising on hydrolysis could be attempted. However, these sufficed 
to indicate with certainty the nature of the pentoses produced. 

To the hydrolysis liquor obtained from 1 g. of hemicellulose C 1 saturated 
barium hydroxide solution was added until the liquid remained just acid to 
phenolphthalein. The filtrate from barium sulphate was concentrated to a 
bulk of 50 cc. and divided into several portions for examination. 

An osazone was prepared. The product was mainly pentosazone, soluble 
in hot water. This had the crystalline form of xylosazone and melted after 
several recrystallisations at 154^, a somewhat low temperature. The small 
amount of derivative insoluble in hot water had tlie crystalline form associated 
with the phenylhydrazine derivative of glycuronic acid. It was not further 
examined. 

The presence of xylose was confirmed by the preparation from a second 
portion of hydrolysis liquor of the characteristic cadmium xylonobromide. 
Arabinose and hexoses were absent. 

The hydrolysis liquor from 1 g. of 0 2 was treated similarly to the above. 
The osazone obtained was again a mixture. The small amount insoluble in 
liot water was the glycuronic acid derivative, melting after recrystallisation 
from dilute alcohol at 155-156"^. The hot water-soluble osazone resembled in 
crystalline appearance the osazone of arabinose; it melted at lOS"^. 

By treating a portion of the hydrolysis liquor in the usual way with diphenyl- 
hydrazine, a copious precipitate of colourless crystalline arabinose diphenyl- 
hydrazone was obtained on standing. After recrystallisation from 50 % 
alcohol this gave a melting point of 200"^. The presence of arabinose amongst 
the products of hydrolysis of hemicellulose C 2 was thus confirmed. Xylose 
and hexoses were absent. 

In the case of none of the hemicelluloses was it possible to identify the 
methylpentosan constituent. Further, the very small amounts of uronic acid 
residues present in all cases made their absolute characterisation impossible, 
though, as has been shown, glycuronic acid appears to be present in at least 
three cases. 

Discussion. 

It has been shown by Cunningham and Dor4e [1914] and other workers, 
that co*hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde gives wfith phloroglucinol a precipitate 
which is soluble in alcohol. However, it has been shown that the hemicelluloses 
of the present research contain no hexosan, and it thus seems legitimate to 
regard the alcohol-soluble portion of the phloroglucide precipitate as due 
solely to methylpentosans. 

From the. results of the hydrolyses, and from the analytical data quoted 
in Table II, it is possible to calculate with fair accuracy the relative pro¬ 
portions of xylan, araban, methylpentosan, and uronic anhydride present in 
the four fractions. Use is made of the following relations; 
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100 g. uronic anhydride yield 16-7 g. furfuraldehyde. 
100 g. xylan yield 64*6 g. furfuraldehyde. 

100 g. araban yield 63*5 g. furfuraldehyde. 

The calculated values are given in Table III. 


Table III. 


Hemicellulose . 

Total furfuraldehyde % ... . 

Furfuraldehyde from uronic anhydride % 
Furfuraldehyde from pentosan % 

Xylan %. 

Araban % ... 

Methylpentosan % . 

Uronic anhydride % . 

Total percentage accounted for. 


A 

B 1 

Cl 

C2 

61-49 

57*31 

54*57 

43*90 

0*63 

0*87 

1-23 

0-93 

60-86 

56*44 

53-34 

42*97 

94*36 

87*50 

82*70 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80*32 

— 

7-01 

7*42 

8-91 

3-76 

5*20 

7-40 

5*56 

98*12 

99-71 

97-62 

94*79 


Thus, it has been possible in all cases to account satisfactorily for prac¬ 
tically 100 % of the constituents. It will be seen that hemicelluloses A, B 1 
and C 1 form a series, in which increasing solubility in water is accompanied 
by simultaneous increases in the amounts of uronic anhydride and methyl¬ 
pentosan present, with corresponding decreases in the xylan percentages. 
However, the corresponding rotatory powers (Table II) do not show a similar 
progressive change. 

The simultaneous occurrence in some cases of methylpentosan and uronic 
anhydride is of interest; this might have been expected, however, since these 
may be regarded as derived from hexosan by reduction and oxidation re¬ 
spectively. 

If the above fractions represent individual hemicelluloses, it is apparent 
that the hemicellulose molecule is one of considerable complexity. Thus, 
fraction B 1, yielding 57*31 % furfuraldehyde, 7*01 % methylpentosan, and 


5*20 % uronic anhydride, would correspond to a molecule of the minimum 
dimensions (C 5 H, 0,)48 • 


with a molecular weight of approximately 6500. Such a structure would give 
a furfuraldehyde yield of 57*47 % and would contain 6*8 % and 5*4 % of 
methylpentosan and uronic anhydride respectively. 

The alternative view that the fractions isolated represent aggregates of 
molecules of similar physical properties has much to commend it, and at 
present it is manifestly unwise to claim that individual hemicelluloses have 
been isolated. 

Summary. 

1. The hemicellulose of maize cobs has been separated into four fractions, 
none of which corresponds to a pure xylan. 

2. Hemicellulose A yields on hydrolysis xylose and a uronic acid; B 1 and 
C1 yield vaiying proportions of xylose, uronic acid, and methylpentose; C 2 
gives arabinose, uronic acid, and methylpentose. 
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3. In all cases the proportion of pentose residues present far exceeds the 
combined proportions bf residues of methylpentose and uronic acid. 

The author’s best thanks are due to Prof. A. R. Ling and Dr F. W. Norris 
for their encouragement and advice. 
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CXI. CAROTENE AND VITAMIN A. 

THE TRANSFORMATION OF CAROTENE INTO 
VITAMIN A AS SHOWN BY A STUDY OF THE 
ABSORPTION SPECTRA OF RAT-LIVER OILS. 

By NORMAN STEWART CAPPER. 

From the Sir Donald Currie Laboratories^ Queen^s University^ Belfast, 

(Received June 28ih^ 1930) 

Moore [1929, 1930] has advanced evidence to show that when highly purified 
carotene is administered to rats it is not stored in the liver in an unchanged 
condition, but suffers conversion to vitamin A. Among other evidence in 
favour of this view, preliminary results obtained by the present author in 
regard to the absorption spectra of the liver oils of rats receiving carotene 
were quoted. These preliminary experiments have now been confirmed and the 
results may be described in detail. 

Experimental. 

The liver oils, extracted by Dr Moore, were forwarded to me in sealed 
tubes. After weighing, the oils were dissolved in dry ether or chloroform and 
their absorption spectra determined with a Hilger E 3 all-quartz spectrogi:aph 
used in conjunction with a Hilger sector photometer with a condensed copper 
spark as light source. 

The numbering of the rats corresponds with that of Moore’s paper [1930], 
Closely similar absorption curves were obtained for the liver oils of rats re¬ 
ceiving similar diets and representative examples are reproduced in Fig. 1. 

The results are shown in Table I. 


No. and 
sex of rat 

Diet 

Solvent 

Rand at 32& 

Band or inflexion 
in region of 

280/Afi 


Vitatniix Adre© 

Ether 

No band 

Inflexion 


*> 

Chloroform 

ff 

9 9 

Oc? 



ff 

9f 

10$ 

f* 

Ether 

9 9 

99 

16$ 

Vitamin A-fr©e -f 0-75 mg. per 

Ether 

Good band 

Shallow hand 

17$ 

day oarotena. m.p. 178® 

Chloroform 

ff 


1^(? 

Vitamin A-free + red palm oil 

Chloroform 

rt 

Inflexion 

20$ 

(1-5 gd 

Ether 

»» 

Shallow band 

22 

Vitamin A4r©e «f fresh carrots 

Chloroform 


Shallow band 

<id Uh 
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Discussion. 

It is seen that in every case the liver oils of rats fed on a diet free from 
vitamin A gave no band in the region of 325/x/x, while the liver oils of rats 
given in addition either crystalline carotene or substances containing carotene 
showed selective absorption in this region in every case. The absorption spectra 
shown by the liver oils of the rats treated with carotene were therefore similar 



Fig. 1..Liver oil of rat no. 10 in chloroform. 

.Liver oil of rat no. 22 in chloroform. 

- Liver oil of rat no. 16 in ether. 

— . — Liver oil of rat no. 20 in ether. 

e is defined by log 7o// “ ecd, where c is the concentration of the liver oil in g. per cc., d is the 
cell thickness in centimetres. 

to those shown by cod-liver oils in which, as well as in other anima ls, vitamin A 
activity has been found to run parallel with a prominent band in the position 
stated [Takahashi et al., 1925; Morton and Heilbron, 1928; Drummond and 
Morton, 1929]. Since it has already been shown [Capper, 1930] that tliis band 
is absent from the absorption spectrum of carotene (subsequent experiments 
have also shown that it is absent from the spectrum of red palm oil) it is obvious 
that the substance responsible (presumably vitamin A) must be synthesised 
in viw from the carotene. 

This result not only affords support to the view that carotene is converted 
to vitamin A in vivo but in a reciprocal manner serves also to strengthen 
confidence in the reliability of the 325/x;a band as an index of the presence of 
the vitamin. Morton and Heilbron [1928] have shown that this band is always 
present in sources of vitamin A of animal origin, and that when physiological 

62—2 
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activity is destroyed by oxidation tbe band disappears. Prom the present 
work additional evidence may be deduced, since when the vitamin, as oharac- 
terised by its other attributes, is synthesised in the rat, the band simultaneously 
makes its appearance. 

In addition to the main band at 326ft/u shallow bands or inflexions were 
noted in the region of 280 fifi. Absorption in this position has been repeatedly 
described by various workers in the case of cod-liver oils [Schlutz and Morse, 
1925; Schlutz and Ziegler, 1926; Heilbron, Kamm and Morton, 1927; Wood- 
row, 1928], It has been suggested that this band may be due either to the 
presence of ergosterol or to a decomposition product of vitamin A, but never¬ 
theless the actual significance remains obscure. From the present work it 
may be noted, without comment, that inflexions were observed even in the 
case of the liver oils of rats killed during acute vitamin A deficiency. 

Summary. 

1. The band at 325^1//. generally attributed to vitamin A was absent from 
the absorption spectra of the hver oils of rats suffering from vitamin A 
deficiency, but was shown by the liver oils of similar rats which had been 
subsequently cured by massive doses of carotene. 

2. Since the 325p/x band has already been shown to be absent from the 
absorption spectrum of carotene, it is obvious that the substance responsible 
for the exhibition of this band by the liver oils of carotene-treated rats (pre¬ 
sumably vitamin A) had been synthesised in vivo from the carotene. 

3. Additional evidence in favour both of the conversion of carotene to 
vitamin A and of the reliability of the 325/xju band as an index of the presence 
of the vitamin is therefore made available. 

My thanks are due to Dr Moore for his continued interest and help. 
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CXII. NOTE ON THE POSSIBLE MECHANISM OF 
DIPHTHERIA TOXOID FORMATION. 

By LESLIE FRANK HEWITT. 

From the Belmont Laboratories (L.C.O.), Sutton, Surrey. 

{Received June 30th, 1930.) 

When diphtheria toxin is incubated with formaldehyde the toxic properties 
disappear [Glenny and Sudmersen, 1921], leaving the antigenic function 
practically unimpaired [Ramon, 1925,1928]. In these laboratories toxins have 
been prepared with an M.L.D. as low as 0-0()()5 cc. and Lf. of 0-024 cc. and 
after incubation with 0-4 % formalin the M.L.D. is considerably greater than 
5 cc. whilst 90 % of the antigenic activity (as measured by the flocculating 
power) is retained. 

The mechanism of this process is of considerable interest both from the 
theoretical and practical points of view since toxoid is largely used in the 
preparation of diphtheria antitoxin and is being employed increasingly in 
prophylaxis. 

Formaldehyde reacts with amino-groups forming methylimino-compounds. 
It appears possible therefore that the toxoiding process is due to the removal 
of free amino-groups in the toxin which are responsible for toxicity but play 
no part in eliciting antibodies or combining with antitoxin. 

Kissin and Bronstein [1928] claim that all free NHg-groups in the toxin 
molecule are combined during the toxoiding process, but later [1930] modify 
this view and claim that one-half of the free NHg-groups disappears when the 
toxin is treated with 0-4-0-5 % of formalin. They conclude therefore that 
there are two sets of amino-groups in the toxin molecule. One set is responsible 
for toxicity and, conveniently, disappears during the toxoiding process; and 
the other set, responsible for combining with antitoxin.and eliciting antibodies, 
remains unattaoked by formaldehyde. 

Experiments are described in this communication to test this and other 
hypotheses which might explain toxoid formation. 

Exi’erimental. 

Method of toxoid 'preparation. 

Directions for preparing diphtheria toxoid given by various authors are 
as follows: the toxin is incubated at 36 to 42° with 0*3 to 0*5 % of formalin 
for periods ranging from 2 weeks to 2 months. 

In these laboratories the following standard conditions have been found 

most suitable. 
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0*4 % of 40 % formaldehyde is added to the toxin and the mixture is 
incubated at 38® in a hot room for 4-6 weeks. The loss of antigenic power (as 
measured by flocculation methods) is of the order of 10 % only, and the toxoid 
produces no local or general reaction when inoculated subcutaneously in 5 cc, 
doses into 300 g. guinea-pigs. 

To give a typical example: a 5 litre batch of toxin (M.L.D. 0*0005 cc., Lf. 
0*024 cc.) was incubated at 38® with 20 cc. of 40 % formaldehyde (A.R.) for 
6 weeks. 5 cc. were then inoculated subcutaneously into a 300 g. guinea-pig. 
No local swelling or other symptom was observed and the animal steadily 
gained weight. The Lf. was now 0*028 cc. Thus the toxicity had diminished 
at least 20,000 times, whilst 90 % of the flocculating power was retained. 

The following experiment shows the effect of varying the conditions of 
the toxoiding process. 

Original toxin, Lf. 0*09 cc., 5-litre batches used; after 4| weeks’ incubation 
under the conditions described, subcutaneous inoculations of 5 cc. were made 
into 300 g. guinea-pigs with the results shown. 

Table I. Effect of amount of formalin added on toxoid formed, 

(4i weeks* incubation at 38®) 

Effect on guinea-pig 

Eormalin Change in weight Amount of 

added % after 1 week (g.) local swoUhig 

0-3 - 5 IjSkTge firm 

0-4 + 15 Trace 

0*5 +25 l?ractically nil 

Table II. Effect of temperature of incubation on toxoid, 

(0-4 % formalin) 

Effect on guinea-pig 

Weight after Amount of 

1 week (g.) local swelling 

- 35 Extensive firm 

+ 15 Trace 

Table IIL Effect of p^ after addition of formalin. 

(0-4 % formalin at 38®) 

Effect on gtdnea-pig 

pH when incu- Weight after Amount of 

bation commenced 1 week (g.) local swelling 

8-0 rfc 0 PraoticaUy nil 

7-3 + 15 Trace 

In another experiment one batch of toxin was incubated with 0*4 % of 
formalin for 6 weeks at 40-41“ and another baich at 38°. In this case practically 
no difference was observed between the effects on guinea-pigs of toxoids pre¬ 
pared at 38° and 40°, but whilst the flocculating titre of that preps>red at 38° 
had dropped some 8 %, ihat incubated at 40° had fallen nearly 25 %. It W 


Temp. 
® C. 
36 
38 
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inadvisable and unnecessary therefore to incubate at temperatures higher 
than 38°. 

Amim-niirogen of toxins. 

Veal or horse-flesh infusion broth containing 2 % of Difco proteose peptone 
is used for toxin production. The amino-nitrogen of the medium (determined 
by the Van Slyke and Sorensen methods) varies between 0065 and 0*1 %. 
The toxin filtrates prepared by 8-10 days’ growth of I^ark-Williams 8 strain of 
C, diphtherias have generally a slightly higher content of amiiio-nitrogen, but 
lower values than those of the original medium have been observed. The limits 
observed have been 0-06 % and 0*11 % of amino-nitrogen. 

In view of Hartley and Hartley's [1922] observation of the deleterious 
effect of overheating the medium required for toxin production, comparisons 
were made of toxin production in broths sterilised by autoclaving and by 
candle-filtration respectively. Batches of broth were divided into two parts, 
both being treated in precisely the same way, save that one part was auto¬ 
claved and the other filtered through a candle to effect sterility. In each case 
better toxin production and higher amino-nitrogen content were observed in 
the batches which had not been autoclaved. No direct relationship, however, 
could be traced between toxin production and the amino-nitrogen content of 
the medium. 

Table IV. Effect of method of sterilisation of broth on prop>erties of toxic 

filtrate. 

Filtered Autoclaved 


Batch 

Flocculation Amino-nitrogen 

Flocculation Amino-nitrogoii 
units per 1 cc. % 

no. 

units per 1 cc. 

O' 

/<) 

821 

42 

010 

J8 0-05 

824 

28 

009 

8 006 


Action of formaldehyde on amino-corn pounds. 

Amino-groups are determined in the Sorensen method by addition of 
excess of formaldehyde and titration of the acidity developed. The acid 
liberated is quantitatively equivalent to the amino-nitrogen combined. 

Differential Sorensen titrations were performed in the following way. A 
small quantity of formaldehyde (approximately the theoretical quantity 
required to combine with all the amino-groups present) was added to the 
amino-compound and the acidity developed was titrated; increasing quantities 
of formaldehyde were then added and the acid liberated was determined after 
each addition. 

In the following tables are given typical results obtained with a simple 
amino-acid (glycme), peptone, peptone infusion broth, a diphtheria toxin 
filtrate and a detoxified (formalinised) toxoid: 10 cc. of the neutralised solution 
were used in each case. 
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Table V. Differential S0remen titrations. 

Q IN NaOH required to neutrali»e (cc.) 


40 % ECHO 
added (co.) 
006 
010 
0*20 
0-40 
0*80 
I’flO 
3-20 


0-6 % glycine 
10 
20 
34 
43 
61 
6*8 
6*4 


2 % peptone 
0-70 
M3 
1 46 

1- 76 
200 
2*25 

2 - 66 


2 % peptone 
infusion brotK 
M 
21 
3*2 
3*8 
4-2 
4*6 
6*1 


The equilibrium constant K = calculated 

from the above data. The mean value is 0’28 and ^vergenoes from this 
value are relatively small considering the nature of the experiments (limits 
0-20 to 0-32). 

Table VI. 


Diphtheria Toioid F.T. 

toxin T. 800; Lf. 0 053 oc. 800; Lf. 0-056 cc. 

,_A_. __A_ 


40 % HCHO 

0*1 N NaOH to 

40 0/ HCHO 

0*1 N NaOH to 

added (cc.) 

neutralise (cc.) 

added (cc.) 

neutralise (cc.) 

005 

1*0 

(0*04)* 

(or 

010 

25 

0*10 

0*8 

0*20 

3*9 

0*20 

2*2 

0*40 

4-7 

0*40 

3*3 

0*80 

6*3 

0*80 

4*2 

1*60 

5*9 

1*60 

4*8 

3*20 

6*6 

3*20 

5*3 


Already present. 


When the quantity of formaldehyde added is the amount theoretically 
sufficient to combine with all the amino-nitrogen present (usually about 0-05 cc. 
of 40 % HCHO added to 10 cc.) it is found that only some lb % of the amino- 
nitrogen is combined, leaving about 85 % free. A very large excess of formalde¬ 
hyde (over 6000 %) must be added before an approach to quantitative com¬ 
bination occurs. In the toxoiding process the amoimt of formaldehyde added 
(0-4 to 0*5 % of 40 % HCHO) is approximately the theoretical quantity to 
combine with all the amino-nitrogen. It is found, however, that even in the 
completely detoxified toxoid which has been incubated with formaldehyde for 
6 weeks 85 % of the amino-nitrogen remains free and uncombined. 

In Fig. 1 are plotted the results obtained with toxin T. 800 and the corre¬ 
sponding toxoid F.T. 800. It will be seen that the total titratable free amino- 
nitrogen of the toxoid is approximately 85 % of that of the toxin. 

Ffirthermore, the same result has been obtained with every toxin and toxoid 
e:^mined, and, not (mly so, but also with simple amino-oompounds such as 
glycine, with peptone and with the medium in which the organisms are grown. 
It seems likely therefore that the same would be found true of the pare 
diphtheria toxin itself if it could be isolated. The same result was obtained 
when the Van Slyke method of determining amino-nitrogm was used in place 
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of the Sorensen titration method. It seems justifiable to assume therefore that 
only about one-sixth or one-seventh of the amino-groups in toxin disappear 
during the toxoiding process and that toxoiding may proceed by some alto¬ 
gether different mechanism. 



HCHO added (g. equiv. x 10-^) 

Fig, 1. Differential Serensen titrations 

This result is completely at variance with the conclusions of Kissin and 
Bronstein [1928, 1930] who claim that exactly 50 % of the free amino-groups 
in the toxin molecule disappear during the toxoiding process. Their experi¬ 
ments receive attention in the next section. 

Acid titration curves, 

Kissin and Bronstein’s [1928,1930] experiments were conducted as follows. 
Samples of toxin (5 cc.) were neutralised to litmus (Point I), N HCl was then 
added until the maximum precipitation w'as observed (Point II), then a further 
quantity of HCI was added until the reaction was acid to tropaeolin (Point III). 
If X cc. of acid were required to pass from Point I to II and y cc. to pass from 
11 to III, the ratio xjy is known as the “acid quotient.” The authors claim 
that the “acid quotient” of broth or of fresh diphtheria toxin is 2, whilst 
that of detoxified toxoid approximates to L 

If attention is confined for the moment to the technical aspect of these 
experiments, a number of criticisms may be made. The use of litmus as a 
neutral point indicator is inadvisable owing to the wide range of colour change 
and the impossibility of accurate, reproducible readings. The point of maximum 
precipitation (II) is again not particularly well defined, there is a considerable 
range over which differences in precipitation are difficult to detect, and finally 
point III, the change of colour of tropaeolin (probably tropaeolin 00), is again 
susceptible to the maccuraoies involved in the observation of colour change. 
There is therefore cotisiderable scope for errors in this titration method, 
particularly since the final “acid quotient” is the ratio of two amounts 
obtained bj difference. A discrepancy of less than 0*1 cc. in the titrations is 
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sufficient to render the whole experiment useless. It must be pointed out that 
their experiments have not been confirmed by any other method. 

Before going further it was decided therefore to repeat Kissin and Bron- 
stein’s experiments. It was impossible to obtain reproducible results of any 
value using litmus and tropaeolin 00 as indicators so electrometric titrations 
with the quinhydrone electrode were employed. Varying amounts of N HCl 
were added to 5 cc. samples of the toxin under examination and the was 
determined electrometrically. A typical pair of experimental results is illus¬ 
trated in the titration curves in Fig. 2. The neutral point to litmus was 
assumed to be p^ 6*2 (as stated by Kissin and Bronstein), that of tropaeolin 
00 to be Pj^ 2*0, and the points of maximum precipitation of toxins and toxoids 
appeared to be not widely different and at about p^ 3*7. From the curves, 



Fig. 2. Titration cnrves. 

therefore, Kissin and Bronstein’s “acid quotient” may be read off with a fair 
degree of accuracy. No appreciable difference between toxins and toxoids was 
found, in every case the “acid quotient” was between 1-3 and 1-5. Thus, when 
Kissin and Bronstein’s experiments were performed with our toxins and 
toxoids under more accurate conditions their results were not confirmed. 

The only other experiment reported by Kissin and Bronstein to support 
their view was the determination of the amino-nitrogen of toxin by the Van 
Slyke method before and after the toxoiding process. A 50 % diminution in 
free amino-nitrogen waS observed. This is completely at variance with results 
here reported. As mentioned in the previous section a diminution of only 16 % 
in freq amino-nitrogen was found, both by the Van Slyke and the Smensen 
methods. Furthermore, this diminution occurred directly the formaldehyde 
was added to the toxin and was not a gradual process like that of toxoiding. 
It should be remarked i^at 3-5 minutes’ shaking at 18-20° is generally con¬ 
sidered sufficient for the completion of the reaction of nitrous acid with amino- 
groups. Kissin ,and BroMteia allow the reaction to continue for 30 minutes-^ 
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a period Ukely to result in hydrolysis of peptide linkings and hence to vitiate 
the measurement. 

The theoretical interpretations placed by Kissin and Bronstein on the 
results of their experiments are also susceptible to critical examination. From 
the determination of acid quotients they conclude that the diphtheria toxin 
molecule contains two free amino-groups and one carboxylic acid group and 
that the toxoid molecule is identical but with only one free amino-group. The 
tacit assumption is made that in a toxic diphtheria culture filtrate there is 
present nothing but pure toxin, or. at any rate, that there are present no other 
substances likely to interfere with the titration. Of the substances in the toxic 
filtrate at least 99*5 % ai e not toxin at all, and the buffering power of peptone, 
phosphates, carbonates, etc. in various ranges of pjj is considerable. It is 
unwarrantable, therefore, to assume that the characteristics of the titration 
curve are attributable to the pure toxin and that conclusions regarding the 
constitution of the toxin molecule may be deduced therefrom. Kissin and 
Bronstein state that the original broth gives the same acid quotient as diph¬ 
theria toxin filtrates. This again should make for caution in drawing conclusions 
from the behaviour of the very complex mixture comprised in the filtrate after 
growth of the culture. If the toxic filtrate cannot be distinguished from the 
original broth by this method, then it seems unwise to attempt any deductions 
from the results regarding the constitution of the toxin. 

An experiment with toxin purified by acid precipitation show^ed a diminu¬ 
tion of amino-nitrogen from 0*04 mg. per 1 Lf. to about 0*00016 mg., showing 
that not more than of the amino-nitrogen in the toxic culture filtrate 

was attributable to the toxin itself. 

Reducing effects of formaldehyde. 

The oxidation-reduction condition of a reversible oxid ation-redaction system 
may be observed by immersing an unattackabJe electrode in the solution. 
The potential difference set up at the electrode is dependent on the proportion of 
oxidised and reduced forms present of the substance studied. The more highly 
oxidising the system, the more highly positive is the potential and the more 
reducing the system, the more negative is the potential. 

I'ormaldehyde itself does not produce an oxidation-reduction potential at 
an electrode. By itself it is inert electrochemically but w^hen added, for example, 
to fresh milk an enzyme present has an activating effect, and the mixture 
develops reducing properties when incubated. These reducing properties may 
be observed by the reduction of methylene blue (Schardinger reaction) or by 
measurement of the reducing potential developed [Clark, Cohen and Gibbs, 1925]. 

When formaldehyde was added to diphtheria toxin and the mixture was 
incubated a slight reducing potential was developed. For example, in one 
case, 0'*4 % of 40 % formaldehyde was added to a sample of toxin and the 
mixture was ificubated. The original toxin had an oxidation-reduction 
potential of Mb ~ 0*34 v. but the formahnised mixture developed slowly a 
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potential of En =« 0^22 v», at which level the potential was maintained for 
10 days, the duration of the experiment. 

It seemed possible therefore that the toxoiding process might be due to the 
maintenance of slight reducing conditions when the toxin was incubated with 
formaldehyde. 

An alternative method of reduction was therefore attempted. It has been 
shown [Hewitt, 1930] that intense reducing conditions are established in 
diphtheria cultures during growth and that these are maintained after the 
cessation of active proliferation. After 9 days’ incubation, therefore, a culture 
of C. diphtheriae (Park-Williams 8 strain) was sealed with melted vaselin, in 
order to prevent free access to air and to assist in the maintenance of reducing 
conditions. The incubation of the sealed culture was continued for 27 days. 
The filtrate of this culture was still highly toxic to guinea-pigs and the toxin- 
toxoid content, as measured by the Ramon flocculation method, had increased 
slightly during the incubation from 18 to 22 antigenic units per 1 cc. The 
flocculation time had also decreased slightly and the organisms proliferated 
actively when sub-cultured. 

This method of reduction had therefore failed to produce the toxoiding 
process. That the toxoiding process is not due to the reducing action of form¬ 
aldehyde is supported by the fact that although formaldehyde disappears 
during the toxoiding process the acidity corresponding to formic acid forma¬ 
tion is not developed, as would be expected if the following formula expressed 
the process accurately: 

H.CHO + T + HgO —^ H.COOH + TH^ 

toxin toxoid 


If the formaldehyde, in its reducing effects, were oxidised still further to 
carbon dioxide, + 0, — CO, + H^O, 


there should be an increase of some 0*2 % in the COj content of the toxin. 
Actually a decrease in COj content from 0*13%to0*12% was observed during 
the incubation with formaldehyde. During the toxoiding piocoss a consider¬ 
able proportion of the formaldehyde disappears but its transformation pro¬ 
duct hss not been found. 


Effect cf other reagents. 

Sodium hydrosulpMle. To 20 oc. of toxin (T. 824, li. 0*04 cc.) were added 
04)5 g. sodium hydrosolphite and N NaOH to neutrality. The mixture was 
incubated at 40® for 2 hours and allowed to stand in the incubator for one night. 
The mixture was rendeted sterile by filtration through a Seitz filter and 1 oc. 
was inoculated subcutaneously into a 300 g. guinea-pig. The animal died in. 
24 hours and post mortejm examination showed typical diphtheritic toxaemic 
changes. This exposure to reducing conditions had not tiierefore led to 
disappearance of toxmity. « 
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Hydrogen peroxide, 20 cc. of toxin (T. 824) were incubated with 0*04 cc. of 
hydrogen peroxide (20 voL A.R.) at 40^ for 2 hours. After standing overnight 
on ice 1 cc. was inoculated subcutaneously into a 300 g. guinea-pig. The 
animal was dead in 16 hours and post mortem examination revealed typical 
acute diphtheritic toxaemia. The oxidation, therefore, had not caused 
disappearance of toxic effects. 

Methyl alcohol, 20 cc. of toxin (T. 824) were incubated at 40° for 24 hours 
with 0*04 cc. of methyl alcohol (A.R.). 1 cc. was inoculated subcutaneously 
into a 300 g. guinea-pig which was dead in 16 hours with typical acute 
diphtheritic toxaemia {post mortem indicatit ns). Methyl alcohol, which may 
be produced from formaldehyde by reduction, had therefore failed to remove 
the toxic properties of the toxin. 


Conclusions. 

In the conversion of toxin into detoxified toxoid the amount of formalde¬ 
hyde added is approximately the quantity theoretically sufficient to combine 
with all the amino-nitrogen present. Under these conditions, however, only 
some 15 % of the total amino-nitrogen is combined, and even after 6 \veeks’ 
incubation some 85 % of it remains uncombined. A very large excess of 
formaldehyde is necessary before disappearance of free amino-nitrogen 
approaches completion. This is found to be the case not only with toxins and 
with broth but with peptone and tlie amino-acid, glycine. It seems probable 
therefore that the same would be found true of pure diphtheria toxin itself if 
it could be isolated. Since some six-sevenths of the amino-groups in the toxin 
molecule probably remain uncombined when this is converted into toxoid an 
alternative explanation of the effect of formaldehyde seems possible. 

Kissin and Bronstein [1928, 1930] maintain that 50 % of the free amino- 
groups in the toxin molecule disappear during the toxoiding process and 
conclude that the action of formaldehyde is to remove those amino-groups 
(50 %) w’hich are responsible for toxic effects but not for antigenic function or 
combining power. It was not found possible to confirm their results, and their 
experimental methods and theoretical conclusions are criticised. 

As an alternative to the removal of free amino-groups, another function 
of formaldehyde was investigated. Formaldehyde is capable of developing 
reducing tendencies in the presence of a suitable activator. Oxidation-re¬ 
duction potential measurements indicated some activation of formaldehyde 
when incubated with toxin, but another method of maintaining reducing 
conditions, namely, that of sealing a living diphtheria culture, failed to de¬ 
toxify the toxin. Formaldehyde disappears during the toxoiding process but 
is not converted to formic acid, or COg, which is again evidence that it does 
not function a reducing agent in the process. 

Under the conditions employed reducing and oxidising agents and methyl 
alcohol failed to produce a detoxified toxoid. 
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Possible explanations of the toxoiding effect of fomaldehyde, therefore, 
remain as follows. 

1 . The disappearance of a small fraction of the free amino-groups in the 
toxin molecule may result in detoxification without destruction of combining 
power with antitoxin, or antigenic activity. 

2 . The formaldehyde may cause union of two or more toxin molecules 
with formation of a compound of high molecular weight: 

TNHg + ECHO + TNHg TEN -- CEg ~ NET + E^O 

toxin toxin toxoid 

The compound, having the same general configuration as the original toxin, 
might possibly retain antitoxin-combining pow^er without being able to exert 
toxic effects. 

3. The formaldehyde may react with groups other than NEg in the toxin 
molecule, 

i. The formaldehyde may itself undergo transformation, such as reduction, 
oxidation, polymerisation or combination with other broth constituents before 
reacting with the toxin. In this connection two facts are of interest, firstly 
the slow and gradual nature of toxoid formation and secondly that hexa¬ 
methylenetetramine, acetaldehyde and trioxymethylene sulphite have been 
found to produce toxoid formation, whilst paraldehyde does not [Berthelot 
and Ramon, 1925; Eollande and Penn, 1928]. 

Although these hypotheses are entirely speculative they may provide a 
working basis for further investigation. 

Summary. 

1 . Of the amino-nitrogen present in fresh diphtheria toxins some 85 % 
remains free in completely detoxified toxoids prepared by jncubation with 
formaldehyde. 

2. Maintenance of toxins under reducing or oxidising conditions failed to 
produce toxoid. 

3. No evidence that toxoid formation is due to disappearance of free 
amino-groups, to reduction or to oxidation has been obtained. Possible 
mechanisms are discussed. 

The author is deeply indebted to Dr R. G. White for his encouraging 
interest and to the laboratory staff for their cooperation. 
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(1) Introduction. 

The refractive index of u protein solution is greater than that of pure water, 
and, according to the observations of Eeiss [1904j and Robertson [1912], the 
<lifference between the refractions of the protein solution and the solvent is 
equal to the protein concentration in g. per 100 cc. of solution, multiplied by 
a constant. This constant is termed the specific refraction increment or the 
specific refraction of the protein. 

A critical account of the work of previous investigators on the refractions 
of the proteins in normal and in pathological sera has been published by 
Schretter [1926] who has drawn attention to the question as to whether the 
specific refraction increments show physiological or pathological variations. 
The results obtained by different observers show a wide range of variation in 
normal as well as in jiathological sera, but further investigation is required 
in view of the risks of error due to the relatively low stability of the proteins 
and their association with lipins and other impurities. 

The first problem investigated in this work is the preparation of a purified 
solution of crystalline horse serum-albumin under conditions w^hich minimise 
the risk of error due to alterations in the protein. The purity and stability of 
the preparations have been tested by comparing their specific refraction 
increments after successive recrystallisations and after different periods of 
dialysis in accordance with the procedure adopted by Hopkins [1900] in 
establishing the individuality of egg-albumin by measurements of the optical 
rotation of the protein after successive recrystallisations. 

The second problem is the application of Donnan's theory of membrane 
equilibrium to measurements of the refractive indices of serum-albumin and 
serum-globulin solutions which have been enclosed in collodion membranes 
and dialysed against phosphate mixtures of well-defined hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration. An experimental investigation of the effects of the unequal dis¬ 
tribution of salts on refraction is of value in determinations of the specific 
refraction increment of globulin, which cannot be dissolved in the absence of 
electrolytes. 
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The theoretical interpretation of the specific refraction increment of a 
protein is discussed in Section 11 in this work, and compared with determina¬ 
tions on amino-acids and calculations based on the refractivities of the con¬ 
stituent atoms. 

(2) A rapid method for the recrystalKsation of horse serum-albumin. 

According to Svedberg and Sjogren [1928], serum-albumin once crystallised 
is a homogeneous substance of molecular weight 68,000, whereas recrystallised 
serum-albumin is a mixture of particles of different sizes, due to the decomposi¬ 
tion of the protein. Their suggestion that the earlier determinations of 62,000 
[Adair 1926], and 45,000 [Sorensen 1925, 1] refer to material partially decom¬ 
posed will be discussed in a later communication. 

In this work, an attempt has been made to determine the conditions for 
recrystallisation in which the protein remains unaltered. It is quite certain 
that the decomposition products referred to by Svedberg are not formed under 
all conditions, because preparations have been made in which the rotation of 
egg-albumin and of serum-albumin remains constant after a number of suc¬ 
cessive recrystallisations [Hopkins, 1900; Young, 1922]. This constancy of the 
rotation is of great importance as a proof of the stability as well as the purity 
of the preparations. 

The methods used in this work have been tested by comparing the specific 
refractions of material crystallised from one to four times, instead of the 
specific rotations. Refractometric measurements are not quite so sensitive as 
the measurements of rotation, but they can be made on smaller volumes of 
material, 

Recrystallised horse serum-albumin was prepared by a slightly modified 
form of the method of Hopkins, The preparations made under the conditions 
outlined below gave constant values for the specific refraction.^ 

Normal sterile horse serum was mixed with an equal volume of saturated 
ammonium sulphate solution and stored for 1 day at 0*^. The globulin precipitate 
was removed by centrifuging or filtration. The first crystallisation was brought 
about by the addition of acetic acid as described in detail by Young [1922], 
who recommends a preliminary washing of the serum with ether, a procedure 
which was followed in some of our preparations. 

The solution was left to crystallise over-night at room temperature. If it 
is placed at 0^, amorphous matter may be deposited. 

The following day the crystals were separated from the mother liquor by 
centrifuging, and then mixed with an approximately equal volume of a fluid 
prepared by adding 60tfc. of M sodium arcetate solution and 40 cc. of M acetic 
acid to" 100 cc. of a saturated solution of ammonium sulphate and again 
centrifuged. It is possible to w'^ash the crystals i?irith this fluid two or three 
times without much loss- 

The quantities of reagents used in the process of recrystallisation given 
below refer to a preparation of i^bout 2 g. of washed crystals, yielded by 100 oo. 
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of serum. The volume of water used to dissolve these crystals is about 50 cc. 
After filtration of the solution of albumin in order to remove the insoluble 
residue, which may consist of lipins [Young, 1922], 8 cc. of M sodium or 
ammonium acetate were added, followed by a volume of saturated ammonium 
sulphate solution equal to the sum of the volumes of the water and the sodium 
acetate (about 58 cc.). Finally, the acidity was adjusted by the addition of 
10*6 cc. of a mixture composed of equal volumes of M acetic acid and saturated 
ammonium sulphate (1*33 cc. of this mixture per cc. of sodium acetate). The 
only reagent which need be added slosvly is the mixture of acetic acid and 
ammonium sulphate, which may be mixed \\I\u the albumin solution in a 
period of about 15 minutes. Crystallisation takes place within 2 hours, and 
it may occur in a f(.‘w luinutes if the amounts of water and of ammonium 
sulphate are reduced, but under these conditions the crystals are very smalL 
The solution must be stirrtHi duim}/ the addition of acid and it is advisable to 
stir the solution during crj stallisaiion. 

The \ueld can be iucreas^Hl by leaving the preparation over-night at room 
temperature. The crystals are separated from the mother-liquor by centrifuging 
and redissolved and recrystallised by the same method. The yield after four 
crystallisations is about J g. per 100 cc. of serum if the process is completed 
in a period of 3 or 4 days, a period only slightly longer than that allotted for 
a single crystallisation in the experiment described by Svedberg. 

The process of recrystallisation adopted in this work necessitates the pre¬ 
paration of more reagents than does Hopkins's original method, but it shortens 
the time required, because the volume of ammonium sulphate required can be 
calculated and added rapidly. In the original method, the ammonium sulphate 
must be added with caution, for a slight error of judgment in estimating the 
amount required may lead to the formation of amorphous precipitates. 

(3) The purification of albumin by dialysis against standard buffer solutions. 

The solutions of recrystallised albumin obtained by the method described 
above contained ammonium sulphate and other crystalloids which were removed 
by dialysis in collodion membranes. The method of dialysis adopted in this 
work differed from that described by previous workers, in that the solutions 
were subjected to a preliminary dialysis with a buffer mixture composed of 
sodium and potassium phosphates, before they were dialysed against distilled 
water, in order to convert ammonium albuminates into sodium or potassium 
albuminates. After the ammonia has been replaced by non-volatile bases, it 
is legitimate to use determinations of the ash content of the solutions as a test 
for the degree of purification effected by dialysis. The ash contents of solutions 
dialysed in different membranes for different periods are recorded in Table II, 
and it will be seen that the amounts of ash, which vary from O-Ol to 0-06 %, 
are tno small to cause significant errors in refractometrie measurements. For 
comparison with the experiments on aqueous solutions of albumin, a number 
of preparations at the physiological hydrogen ion concentration were made by 
Bioohsm* 1S30 xxiv 63 
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dialysing the protein against a phosphate mijcture containing 0*8/15 g,-moi. 
of Na 2 HP 04 and 0*2/15 g.-mol. of KH 2 PO 4 per litre of solution, at 0°. 

(4) Methods for the determination of the specific refraction increment of a 

protein. 

The specific refraction increment, a, is calculated from measurements of 
refraction and of the protein concentration as defined in formula ( 1 ): • 

{R^R,]IC^a .( 1 ), 

R' = the refractive index of the protein solution. 

jR, = the refractive index of the solvent, at the same temperature. 

C == g, of dry protein per 100 cc. of solution. 

This method of defining the concentration is of significance, for if the concen¬ 
tration is expressed in g. per 100 g. of water or per 100 g. of solution, the specific 
refraction increment is not a constant, but a variable which is a function of 
the protein concentration. 

The determinations of refraction were made by means of a Zeiss dipping- 
refractometer, which was immersed in the protein solution after the tempera¬ 
ture of the fluid had become constant within 0 * 1 °. The refraction of water was 
measured first, in all experiments, followed by determinations of the refraction 
of the outer fluid and of the protein solution R\ In some experiments, the 
temperature of these solutions differed by 0*1° to 0*3° from the temperature 
of the water, and a correction was made of 0*02 refractometer scale division, 
or 0*0000078 in the refractive index, per 0*1°. The neglect of this correction 
would cause an error of 0*43 % in estimating the refraction difference R' — R" 
for a 1 % protein solution. 

In our observations on aqueous solutions of serum-albumin, it was found 
advisable to make readings of the refractometer for a period of at least 15 
minutes. Solutions of albumin or of globulin containing salts usually gave 
accurate readings 1 or 2 minutes after the immersion of the refractometer in 
the beaker of solution. In the aqueous solutions, the refractometer readings 
in the first few minutes, before the boundary grows distinct, may be about 
0*2 unit below the final steady values. 

It should be observed that the temperature of the protein solution and of 
the control solution should agree within 0 * 1 °; the absolute value of the tempera¬ 
ture is not of great importance, for Robertson has found that the value of a is 
independent of temperature, over a range of 20°. Our determinations of the 
value of a, at temperatures between 15° and 22°, agreed within the limits of 
experimental error, 

The following methods for the estamation of the protein concentration have 
been utilised in this work. For the purified solutions of serum-albumin, a 
known weight of the solution, contained in a platinum crucible, was dried to 
constant weight at 110° in a Lothar-Meyer air-oven. The weight of protein was 
calculated by deducting the weight of the ash. The concentration of the protein 
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was calculated from these measurements and from measurements of the density 
of the protein solution. 

For mixtures of alburn^ and phosphates this method is inaccurate, because 
the orthophosphates mayoe converted into pyrophosphates in the process of 
ashing. In such cases the protein concentration was calculated from Kjeldahl 
nitrogen determinations. The calculation depends upon an accurate deter¬ 
mination of the percentage of nitrogen in the protein, and in view of the dis¬ 
crepancies of about 2 % recorded by different workers, the nitrogen content 
has been redetermined on specially purified material as stated in Section 5. 


(5) The nitrogen content of serum-albumin. 

The elementary analyses of serum-albumin recorded by different observers 
show a range of variation in the percentage of nitrogen which is considerably 
greater than the probable error of Kjeldahl determinations. Values which 
have been obtained are recorded in Table I. 


Table I. Percentage of nitrogen in serum-albumin. 


Author % nitrogen 

Dumas and Cahours * 15‘7-16-5 

Britteiier’*' 15-6 

Starke [1881] 1(5-04 

Michel [189(5J ir)-8-^16-0 

Michel [1896] 15-6-15-8 

Maximowitsoh [1901] 15-9 

Goldschmidt and Kahn [1929] 15-9 

Piettre and Vila [1921] 15-1-15-2 


Method 


Washed with alcohol and ether 
Washed with alcohol and ether 
Dialysed against distilled water 
Dialysed against distilled w ater 
Washed w ith alcohol and ether 
"Washed w ith acetone and ether 


* Cited by Michel. 


In this work, the percentage of nitrogen in horse serum-albumin was deter¬ 
mined by the following method. Solutions of crystalline albumin were dialysed 
under pressure against distilled water at 0° for periods of 9 to 21 days, glass- 
distilled water being used in the final stages. The density of the protein solution 
was then measured, and a known weight of the solution was dried to constant 
weight in a platinum crucible in a Lothar-Meyer air-oven at llO"^. After the 
final weighing, the protein was ashed and the w^eight of ash w’as obtained. The 
nitrogen content of the solution was estimated by Kjeldahl determinations on 
aliquot portions. The results obtained are recorded in Table II. 


Table II, Percentage of nitrogen in horse serum-albumin, purified by 
crystallisation and dialysis. 



No. of 

No. of days 
dialysis 
against 

Protein 

Ash 

Nitrogen 

Preparation 

crystal¬ 

water at 

g. per 100 CO. 

g. per 100 cc.' g. 

. per 100 CC. 

no. 

lisations 

0° 

solution 

solution 

protein 

31 

1 

9 

8-47 

0-0592 

15-54 

3-2 tt 

1 

18 

7-06 

0-0372 

15-67 

3-2 6 

1 

18 

7-05 

00391 

15-51 

3-3 

1 

18 

3-11 

00142 

15-80 

4-0 

4 

10 

2-90 

0-0116 

15-54 

4-5 

4 

21 

3*57 

0-0097 

15-62 





Mean 

15-60 
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Oiir results agree therefore with those obtained by Michel [1896] and by 
Maximowitsch [1901] on protein purified by dialysis. 

As stated by Michel, further investigation is required to elucidate the cause 
of the discrepancy between the ratios of carbon and nitrogen in the materials 
purified by washing with alcohol and by dialysis. For the purpose of refracto- 
metric investigations, it seems desirable to adopt the figure obtained on dialysed 
protein, because the specific refraction increments calculated on the assumption 
that the protein concentration equals the nitrogen concentration multiplied by 

r5~60 comparable with determinations on aqueous solutions of albumin, 

in which the protein content is determined by drying the solution to constant 
weight. 

(6) The refractiom of aqtieous solutions of crystallim horse senm-albumin. 

Measurements of the density, the refraction and the concentrations of 
solutions of horse serum-albumin purified by different methods are sum¬ 
marised in Table III. The ash content of the preparations ranged from 0*06 
to 0*01 %. In the preparation with the highest ash content, the correction 
for the refraction of the ash is less than 0*7 % of the refraction of the protein. 
It is not practicable to make an exact allowance for the refraction of the ash, 
and the true values of the corrections may be appreciably smaller than the 
figures given in Table III, which represent the maximum values rather than 
the most probable values. The ash must have contained traces of sodium and 
potassium phosphates, since these salts were used in order to displace am¬ 
monium compounds by substances which could be estimated at least approxi¬ 
mately by ash analysis. The maximum correction is obtained by assuming 
that the ash is entirely due to the potassium and sodium phosphates, in which 
case the refraction of the ash equals 0*00178 times its concentration. If it is 
assumed that the ash is carbonate, produced by the incineration of sodium or 
potassium salts of the protein, the correction is reduced. 

In comparing the refractions at protein conceiitrationfi from 3 to 8 % and 
at temperatures from 14*7'^ to 20*1"^, it will be seen that the results confirm 
Robertson's conclusion that the specific refraction increment a is independent 
of the protein concentration. ^ 

The most important point illustrated in Table III is the agreement of the 
values of a for preparations subjected to different degrees of purification, 
Yoimg states that the rotation of once crystallised serum-albumin is different 
from that of material crystallised two or three times. The once crystallised 
material used in this work differed from Young’s preparation in that it was 
washed with the acetate buffer mixture referred to in Section 1, and dialysed 
in collodion membranes of an improved type. A certain amount of precipita¬ 
tion took place during dialysis, which indicates that once crystallised serum- 
albumin is contaminated with impurities which are insoluble when the inor¬ 
ganic salts are removed hy dialysis in highly permeable membranes. 
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Since the results for material crystallised once and four times are in close 
agreement, it appears that under favourable conditions the stability of serum- 
albumin is great enough to justify recrystallisation. The agreement of the 
results for material dialysed for 10 to 21 days affords additional evidence in 
favour of the stability of the preparations. 


Table III. Refractions of aqueous solutions of horse serum-alhunin. 


Reference no. 

HA3‘1 

HA 3-2 a 

HA 3-2 b 

HA 3*3 

HA 4-0 

HA 4-5 

No. of crystallisations 

1 

1* 


1 

4 

4 

Dialysis time (days) 

9 

18 

18 

18 

10 

21 

Density (g. ]^r ml.) 

1-0208 

1-0173 

1*0173 

1*(M)64 

l-0f>69 

1-0087 

Temp, of pyknometer 

20 -r 

18-2^ 

18-2 

20-1® 

14-9® 

14 7 

Dry protein (g. per 
100 CO. solution) 

8-4734 

7-0594 

7-0547 

3*1053 

2-902 

3-5721 

Ash (g. per 100 cc. 
solution) 

0-0592 

0-0372 

0-0391 

0-0142 

0-0117 

0-0097 

Temp, of refracto- 
meter 

18-7® 

16-7® 

16-95® 

20-5® 

14-7° 

14-5° 

Refractive index of 
protein solution, 
minus refractive 
index of water 

0-0]5521 

0-013011 

0-012989 

0-005664 

0-005317 

0-fK16633 

Refraction due to 
ash 

0-000105 

0-000006 

0-000070 

0-000025 

0-000021 

0-CK>0{)17 

Refraction due to 
protein 

0-015416 

0-012945 

0-012919 

0-006539 

0-005296 

0-006616 

o (average 
= 0-0018295) 

0-001819 

0-001834 

0-001831 

0-001816 

0-001825 

0-001852 

Percentage deviation 
(average = 0-41 %) 

0-575 

0-246 0-082 

♦ Treated with ether. 

0-0738 

0-245 

1-23 


The results of previous observers are summarised in Table IV for comparison 
with those obtained in this work. 


Table IV. Refractions of serum-albumin obtained by different tcorkers. 


Author 
Reiss [1904] 

Robertson [1912] 

Rohrer [1922] 

Schorer [1913] 

Starlinger ana Hartl [1925] 
Sohrotter [1926] 


Mean value 

Range 

Species 

Fraction 

0-00201 

— 

Horse 

Crystalline 

0-00183 

— 

Horse 

Non-crystalline 

0-00177 

— 

Ox 

Total 

0-00177 

0*00173-0-00180 

Human and ox 

Total 

0-00188 

0-00175-0*00198 

Human 

Total 

0*00166 

0*00137-0*00204 

Human 

Total 

0*00200 

0*00191-0*00212 

Human 

Total 


The range of vaimtion in the determinations of the specific refraction 
increments summarised in Table IV is considerably larger than the probable 
error of the measurements of the refractive index, but there are other sources 
of error which deserve consideration. The preparation used by Reiss was 
dialysed for many days at room temperature, and it may have contained the 
proWn derivatives of low molecular weight referred to by Svedberg. The other 
determinations in Table IV refer to unorystallised albumin, from pathological 
as wiffl as from normal sera. The methods adopted by Robertson, Rohrer and 
Starlinger and Hartl have been criticised by Schretter. Schorer and Schretter 
Oalcula^ the protein concentration from nitrogen determinations; it is 
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probable that their calculations are based on Starke’s determination that 
albumin contains 16 % of nitrogen. Guillaumin, Wahl and Laurencin [1929] 
adopt the figure 15*27 rather than 16- In this work the value 15*60 has been 
adopted. If Schretter’s determination of a is recalculated on the assumption 
that the nitrogen content is 15-6 instead of 16 %, the result obtained is 0*00195. 
The experiments described below suggest that the difference between Schretter’s 
value for total albumin and the value for the crystalline fraction obtained in 
this work is due partly to the existence of a non-crystalline fraction with a 
higher value for a and partly to impurities. 

Sorensen [1925, 1] has stated that it is possible to separate crystalline 
serum-albumin into three fractions, characterised by differences in solubility. 
In one of our experiments, about half of the product was dissolved by washing 
with a diluted solution of ammonium sulphate, but this fractionation produced 
no appreciable change in specific refraction increment. 


(7) The refractions of solutions of sodium albuminate equilibrated with 

phos'phate buffers. 


Serum-albumin in blood exists in the form of a sodium salt, and therefore 
it is desirable to supplement the measurements of the refraction of pure 
albumin with measurements of the refractions of albuminates. Preparations 
of albumin at the physiological hydrogen ion concentration were obtained by 
dialysis of the protein solutions against a standard phosphate buffer mixture, 
containing 0*8/15 g.-mol. of disodium phosphate plus 0*2/15 g.-moL of 
potassium dihydrogen phosphate per litre of solution. The pjj value of this 
solution is 7*38 at room temperature and 7*41 at 0°. 

The protein solutions were enclosed in osmometers and dialysis was con¬ 
tinued at 0° until the manometers gave constant pressures, Tlte measurements 
of the refractive indices of the protein solution and of the dialysate were made 
at about 17*5^ 

The relationship between the refractive index and the concentration of the 
protein can be determined by the calculation of the empirical coefficient 
defined by formula 2: 

R — R"' ^ a C .(2). 


J8' = the refractive index of the protein solution. 

R" = the refractive index of the dialysate. 

(7 g. protein per 100 cc. solution, calculated from nitrogen determinations, 
a'«« an empirical coefficient^ which may differ from the specific refraction 
increment a, on account of the unequal distribution of ions across the mem¬ 
brane. The mean values of a' and a are 0*00177 and 0*00183 respectively. 

The results summarised in Table V and in Pig. 1 shfiw that a' appears to 
have the same value for preparations from different sources and with different 
concentrations of the protein. Donnan’s formulae, referred to beloir, show 
that a' may be iuereaSed^by an increase in the protm (Kmcenteationi but 
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Table V. Refractions of different preparations of crystalline horse seram-alhumin 
dialysed against a phosphaU buffer (p^ 7-^). In all these preparations the 
albumin was crystallised from solutions which had been extracted with purified 
ether to remove lipins. 


c 


No. 

g. protein 
per 100 
cc. solution 

a' 

refraction 

increment 

No. of 
crystal¬ 
lisations 

Source 

1 

1*72 

0*001757 

1 

Field labs, plasma 

ff 

2 

2*08 

0*001760 

1 

9 

1*07 

0*001798 

1 

Field labs, serum 

8 

2*47 

0*001742 

1 


7 

2*49 

0*(Xd739 

1 

>» 

6 

3*54 

0*001816 

1 

»» 

5 

486 

0*001775 

1 


19 

1*48 

0*001752 

1 

Burroughs Wellcome serum 
»» »» 

18 

1*50 

0*tX>1777 

1 

16 

2*83 

o*(Knsii 

1 

ff ff 

17 

2*99 

0*001753 

1 

>> »» 

41 

2*39 

0*0017.55 

4 

Knacker serum 

40 

3*84 

0*001770 

4 

»» 

39 

5*64 

0*0017.59 

4 


38 

6*65 

0*(K)1769 

4 


37 

9-97 

0*(KH791 

4 




Protein concentration (g. per 100 cc. solution) 

Fig, L Refractive indices of protein solutions at 17-5®. 

Upper curve, Globulin, with 0-19 if KH 2 PO 4 plus 0 009 if NaaHPO., 

, MMdle curve. Albinnin, with 0*0133 M KHaPl). plus 0*0533 if Na^HPO^. 
liower curve. Albumin dialysed against distilled water. 

Ht© lines in Fig. 1 were calculated by the following empirical formulae, in which the first 
eOpsiant equals the reactive index of the dialysate, and the second represents the value of a' ora. 


►per curve 
Idle curve. 


Lotrer curve 


1*33639 + 0*0018150. 
1*33488 + 0*001770. 
if 1*33320 + 0*00182950. 
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within the range frona 1 to 10 % of protein it appears that the variation is 
within the limits of the experimental error. 

The degree of constancy in the values of a* shows that it is possible to 
calculate the concentration of the protein from measurements of the re¬ 
fractive index of the protein solution and of the dialysate by the application 
of formula (2). This calculation is independent of the theoretical interpretation 
of a, 

Schretter has pointed out that on account of the unequal distribution of 
ions across the membrane, it is not justifiable to assume that the refraction 
due to the protein can be calculated by subtracting the refractive index of the 
dialysate from the refractive index of the protein solution. He criticises the 
calculations of Rohrer [1922] which were based on the assumption that the 
concentration of salt is the same on both sides of the membrane. The error 
involved by the neglect of the salt distribution can be measured by comparing 
the values of a and a'. Under the conditions referred to in Table V, the dif¬ 
ference between a and a! is about 3 %. The magnitude of the difference must 
depend upon the concentrations of hydrogen ions, of salts and of the 
protein. 

The results of one experiment may be given, to show that under certain 
conditions, the difference a and a' must be relatively small. In this experiment, 
no. SA 43, a 10 % solution of sheep’s serum-albumin was equilibrated with 
an ammonium phosphate buffer mixture at 0®. The dialysate 

contained 0*115 g.-mol. of ammonia plus 0*0666 g.-mol. of phosphoric acid 
per litre. The protein solution contained 0*121 g,-mol. of ammonia plus 
0*058 g.-mol. of phosphoric acid, plus 100 g. of protein per litre of solution. 

The difference between the refractive indices of the dialysate and of water 
is equal to 0*00166 at 17*5°. The refraction of the ammonium phosphate inside 
the membrane must be approximately equal to 0*00166, mixltiplied by the 
distribution ratio, 0*058/0*0666, or 0*87. The total refraction due to inorganic 
ions must be greater than 0*0166 x 0*87, but it cai^qt exceed 0*00166 x 1*05, 
where 1*05 is the distribution ratio for ammonium ions. The difference between 
the refractive indices of the protein solution and of water is 0*02022, and by 
subtracting the maximum and minimum values for inorganic ions referred to 
' above, it appears that the refraction due to the pure protein lies between 
0*01848 and 0*01878. This conclusion was verified by a determination of a 
on an aqueous solution of shea’s serum-albumin, which gave the value 
0*00J8b6, or a refraction difference of 0*01856 for a 10 % solution. In this 
experiment, the value of ix! is almost exactly equal to the value of a. 

In the case of the experiments referred to ifi Table V, in which the distribu¬ 
tion of ions was not determined by direct meihods, approximate calculations 
of the eoncentrationa of ions inside the membrane w^ mada by a formula 
based on Donnan’s tl^eory. 

SinMt * 10 - 
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Sjaner a»d Souter denote the molar concentrations of a difEusible ion in the 
protein solution and in the dialysate, x, the number of g. protein per cc. of 
solution, V is equal to the effective volume of 1 g. of the protein (according 
to Weber and Nachmannson [1929] r == 1 cc)., n = the valency of the ion, and 
E is the membrane potential in millivolts at 0°. In the case of a 1 % solution 
of serum-albumin, the membrane potential is about 0-32 millivolt. The degree 
of accuracy of the formula has been investigated in a previous paper [Adair, 
1928]. 

An approximate statement of the relationship between a and a can be 
obtained by applying Donnan’s equations for the distribution of ions across 
membranes, supplemented by the assumptions formulated in equation (3). 

R — It = (a + jP) C “f (Kinner ““ Kouter) + (Nainner Naouter)*-(S). 

0 — g, pure protein per 100 cc. of solution. 

j8 is a factor approximately equal to 0*00003, which represents the effect of 
the sodium or potassium combined with the protein at 7*4 (approxi¬ 
mately 0*00013 equivalents per g. protein). The factor jS was determined 
by comparing the refractions of aqueous solutions of the pure protein and 
of sodium proteinates. 

is an empirical coefficient, — 0*016, defined by a formula resembhng equa¬ 
tion 1. 

Kinner — the concentration of KH2PO4 in the protein solution in g.-mols. per 
litre of solution. 

Kouter ~ the concentration of KH2PO4 in g.-mols. in the dialysate. 
is an empirical coefficient = 0*0279. 

Kaiimer and Naouter refer to the concentrations of Na2HP04. In the 
dialysate the molar concentrations of KH2PO4 and Na2HP04 are equal to 
0*01333 and 0*05333 respectively. In the protein solution their concentrations 
are a function of the protein concentration. In the case of a 1 % solution 
(C = 1*0), the concentrations of KH2PO4 and Na2HP04 are approximately 
equal to 0*01303 and 0*05142 respectively. These figures are provisional 
estimates based on the application of Donnan’s formulae. 

The value of K — R* is equal to 0*0177 in the case of a 1 % solution, and 
by supplying formula (3) to the experimental data given above, it is possible 
to calculate the value of a. The result obtained, 0*00180, is in fairly close agree¬ 
ment with tiie more accurate value 0*00183 obtained by direct measurement. 
This agreement is of significance in the determination of the specific refraction 
increment of globulin, in which it is necessary to rely upon indirect methods 
for the determination of the specific refraction increment. 

(8) The of pmijication processes on the refraction of sodium albuminates. 

In the previous section it has been shown that the refraction increment a\ 
defined by formula (2), is a constant in the case of solutions of albumin which 
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have been purified by washing with ether. The measurements on material 
which has not been purified by ether, recorded in Table VI, show a wider 
range of variation. The mean value of a' for the once crystallised albumin is 
0*00183. The mean for twice crystallised and four times crystallised albumin is 
0*00180. Hopkins [1900] and Young [1922] have observed that crystals of 
serum-albumin are associated with lipins, and it is not improbable that the 
value 0*00183, which exceeds by 3*3 % the refraction of the protein purified 
by ether, is due to the association of the protein with traces .of lipins. The 
observations on protein crystallised four times agree better among themselves, 
and the average value 0*00180 is closer to 0*00177, the result for material 
treated with ether. Theoretically, the use of ether naay be open to objection 
on the ground that it may alter the properties of the protein, but the results 
recorded above indicate that its use is justifiable. 

Table VI. Refractions of different preparations of crystalline horse serum-albumin 
dialysed against phosphate buffer at p^ 7*4, The preparations differ from those 
in Table V in that the solutions were not treated loith ether. 


No. 

C 

g. protein 
per 100 CO. 
solution 

a 

refraction 

increment 

No. of 
crystal¬ 
lisations 

Source 

13 

1*94 

0-00184 

1 

Burroughs Wellcome serum 

12 

219 

000184 

1 

»» »♦ 

15 a 

3*66 

0-001842 

1 


14 

4*64 

0-001775 

1 

»» »» 

21 a 

1-96 

0-00184 

1 


22 a 

1-97 

0-00179 

1 


20 

3*62 

0-001816 

1 

*t ft 

35 

2*44 

0-001821 

1 


34 

4*61 

0001823 

1 


33 

6-00 

0-001872 

1 

ft " *»t 

36 

7-41 

0-001843 

1 


32 

914 

0-001845 

1 

tf ff 

23 

205 

0-00177 

2 


24 

1-86 

0-001795 

4 


25 

1-96 

0-001812 

4 


27 

3ei 

0-001804 

4 


26 

3-87 

0-001813 

4 


28 

1-58 

0-001812 

4 


29 

1-60 

0-001820 

4 


30 

282 

0-001784 

4 


31 

3*13 

0-0D1809 

4 

ft It 


(9) The refraction of uncrystallised alhumins from horse serum and sheep 

serum, 

’JBie mother-liquor from two preparations of albumin crystals was dialysed 
against the plmsphate buffer mixture defined in section (3), The value of a' 
for the first preparation was @*001821. In riie second preparation, the mean 
value of a* was O^OlSd^ a figure which is 6*2 % greater than the refraction 
increment of the crystallised albumin. Since a part of the protein in ti^e mother*- 
liquor must be crystalfine mlbumin remaining in solution it may be inferred 
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that the mother-liquor contains a protein with a refraction increment greater 
than 0*00188. 

One experiment was made on albumin from sheep’s plasma. The globulin 
was removed by half^saturation with ammonium sulphate and acetic acid was 
added. The albumin formed an amorphous precipitate instead of the crystals 
which appear when horse serum is used. The precipitate was redissolved and 
reprecipitated and then dialysed against distilled water. The specific refraction 
increment a, defined by formula (1), was 0*00185. The protein concentration 
in this experiment was calculated from nitrogen determinations. Within the 
limits of experimental error, this agrees with the results for crystalline horse 
serum-albumin recorded in Table IV. 

Sheep serum, like horse serum, may contain substances with a higher 
refraction than the protein crystallised or precipitated by acid, for the total 
albumin in one preparation gave a value of 0*00194 fora', the refraction against 
a phosphate mixture. This preparation was not treated with ether, and there¬ 
fore an appreciable fraction of the refraction increment may be due to lipins. 


(10) The refractions of isoelectric globulins and of sodium globulinates 
equilibrated with phosphate buffers. 

Direct determinations of the specific refraction increment for globulin have 
been made by Robertson and other w'orkers, w^ho have precipitated globulin 
by dilution or dialysis and redissolved the precipitated globulin by the addition 
of electrolj’tes. Robertson worked with very dilute solutions, as the opalescence 
of his preparations made it impossible to determine the refractive indices in 
concentrated solutions. 

Preliminary experiments made in this work indicated that clear solutions 
of globulin could be obtained from material precipitated by ammonium sulphate 
and purified by dialysis against standard phosphate mixtures. The coefficient 
a' can be determined directly by measuring the refractive indices of the protein 
solution and the dialysate, and the value of a can then be calculated by 
formula (3), which allows for the effects of the unequal distribution of 
ions. 

Svedberg and Sjogren [1928] state that globulin is an unstable substance, 
rapidly decomposed during the processes of fractionation into “euglobulin ’ 
and “pseudoglobulin.’’ In order to minimise the risk of error due to decom¬ 
position of the protein, a rapid method of preparation was adopted in this 
work. The precipitate of globulin obtained by the addition of an equal volume 
of saturated ammonium sulphate to normal horse serum was separated by 
centrifuging. It was purified by the addition of water and reprecipitation with 
ammonium sulphate not more than three or four times, then cooled to O'" and 
dialysed in collodion membranes against standard phosphate mixtures. The 
protein appears to be fairly stable at 0^ because the values of a for different 
preparations dialysed fmr different periods are in close agreement. 
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Table VIL Nitrogen content of horse serum-^htUn, 


No. 
G 7 
G16 
G17 
G18 
G21 


c 

g. dry protein 

g. nitrogen per 100 g. 

per 100 CO, 

dry protein 

3*162 

15-24,15-19 

12-069 

15-05,15-06,15-00 

7-96 

16-07,15-06,16*06 

5-94 

15 22,16-24 

10-421 

16-16,16 18 


BiHesrenoe. Befme- 
tive index protein 
solntion imnns 
dialyeate 
000682 
0 02218 
001462 
001086 
001909 


a' caloulated from 
dry weight 
determinations 
0-00184 
000184 
0-00188 
0-00183 
0-00183 


In five experiments, given in Table VII, the protein concentration C in 
g. dry protein per 100 cc. of solution was determined by the method of Devoto, 
as described by Hopkins and by Young. The removal of the last traces of 
sulphate from the heat-coagulated protein may require 10 days’ washing in 
distilled water. For most of the time the material was kept at 0°. The niteogen 
content of these solutions was determined by Kjeldahl’s method and the 
percentages of nitrogen in the dry protein are given in Table VII. The 
mean value obtained for total globulin is 16-13 g. nitrogen per 100 g. dry 
protein. 

Table VII gives the values of a' calculated from the dry weight determina¬ 
tions and measurements of refractive indices of solutions of globulins equili¬ 
brated with a mixture containing 0*19 g.-mol. of KHjPO* plus 0-009 g.-mol. 
of Na^HPO* per litre of solution. The of this solution, 5-35, is in the iso¬ 
electric region. 


Table VIII. The refractiona of globulin from horse serum equilibrated 
with phosphate buffer p^ 5-35. 


No. 

C 

tf' 

No. 

C ’ 

a 

1 

3-30 

0-001813 

11 

7*74 

0‘001817 

2 

3-39 

0-001803 

16 

12-00 

0-001848 

3 

4-02 

0-001828 

17 

7*93 

0-001832 

6 

6-33 

0-001796 

18 

6*98 

0*001817 

7 

16-98 

0-001827 

19 

8*92 

0-001825 

8 

15-91 

0-001826 

20 

4*01 

0-001806 

9 

11-92 

0-001762 

21 

10-46 

0-001828 

10 

9-84 

0*001797 

22 

2*43 

0 001813 


In the experiments summarised in Table l^lll the values of a' have been 
calculated from nitrogen determinations. 

The mean value of a* for the isoelectric protein is equal to 0-001816. 
According to Doiman’s theory, the concentration of the diffusible ions should 
be the same on both sides df the membrane at the isoelectric p^t. It is, 
howf ver, necessary to make a correction for the volume of the protein. In 
the case of an ideal solution of an isotdecteie p]»>tein, Ihc correction can be 
made by the following formula t 

ima' ^ a-* O-Oloj(11" — 
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Vj = the volume occupied by 1 g. protein, plus the volume of its water of 
hydration. According to Weber and Nachmannson [1929], the effective 
volume of 1 g. globulin is 1-3 cc. 

R” = 1-33639 at 17•5^ 

^H.o =* 1*33320 at 17-6''. 

In a 1 % solution of the protein the concentration of the diffusible salts 
is diminished by 1-3 %. By applying the formula given above, it appears 
that a = a' -f- 0-000041 = 0-001857. 

In addition to the measurements of the isoelectric point, observations have 
been made on globulin equilibrated with the phosphate mixture used in the 
work on albumin, as stated in Table IX. 

The mean value of a' for this medium is 0-00181. If it is assumed that the 
difference between a and a' for globulin is the same as that observed for 
albumin (0-00006) it follows that a = 0-00187. 

Table IX. TJte specific r^raction increments of globnlin from horse serum and 

0 8 

sheep serum, equilibrated with phosphate buffer miMure. M NaJflPO^ plus 


g. protein 
per 100 CO. 


No. 

solution 

a' 

Specie^ 


Notes 

100 

7-80 

000178 

Sheep 


— 

101 

1400 

000180 

Sheep 


— 

G 4 

2*75 

0*00182 

Hoi-se 

Serum treated with ether 

G 5 

2-72 

0-00181 

Horse 

Serum treated with ether 

G24 

1-64 

0-00181 

Horse 

Stored 8 months 

Table X. 

Determinations of the specific refraction increment of ghbuhn. 





Mean re¬ 


Author 

Range 

Mean 

calculated 

Species 

Keiss 

... ... 

— 

0-0023 

— 

Horse 

Kobertsou 

... ... 

— 

0-00229 

— 

Ox 

Rohrer 

... ... 

0-00172-0-00180 

0-00177 

— 

Human and ox 

Schorer 


0-0023 -0-0027 

0-00245 

0-00232* 

Human 

Starlinger and Hartl 

0-00214-0-00312 

0-00265 

— 

Human 

Schretter 

. 4 . ... 

0 0020(M)-(K)234 

0-00219 

0-00208* 

Human 

Adair and Robinson 

0‘0018(M)-00189 

0-0018C 

— 

Horse 


* These recalculations have been made because it is probable that Schorer and Schi'etter used 
Hammarsten^fl estimate that globulin contains 16 % of nitrogen in calculating the protein con¬ 
centrations from Kjeldahl determinations. The value found in this work la 15-13 %. 

(11) The theoretical signiffcance of the specific refraction increment of a protein. 

An approximate statement can be made of the theoretical correlation of 
the specific refraction increment and the refractive index of the pure protein. 
The refractive index has been computed bj Robertson [1918], whose formula 
is based on the assumption that Gladstone’s formula [Gladstone and Dale, 
1863} for the refractions of mixtures is applicable to protein solutions, and 
that the specific volume of a dilute protein solution is equal to unity. 
Gladstone’s formula is 

(iJ— 1) 0 » 1) 1) (1 — x). 
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J?, and jR, denote the refractive indices of the solution, the pure protein 
and the solvent. 

V, Vp and Vg denote the specific volumes of the solution, the protein, and 
the pure solvent. 

a; g. of protein per g. of solution. 

Robertson’s assumption that v — 1*0 leads to the conclusion that 

a « 0‘01 * Vy— jR, -f 1), 

A more accurate formula, numbered (4) below, can be obtained by assuming 
that the specific volume of the solution is equal to xVp 4- (1 — a?) Glad¬ 
stone’s formula is then equivalent to the following simple expression: 


R-Rs^ O^OlCv^ {R^^ R,) .(4), 

C == g. solute per 100 cc. of solution — xx 100/v. 

If it is assumed that the solute is combined with g g. of water per g. of 
dry material, the formula requires modification 

R-R,^ O-Olc (1 + g) < (iZ/ ^R,) .(6). 


R^ = refractive index of hydrated solute of specific volume Vp\ 

C = g, anhydrous solute per 100 cc. of solution. 

According to the data of Sorensen [1925, 2], = 0*303 for sejrum-albumin 

and 0*343 for serum-globulin. 

By applying formula (5) to the values of a for albumin and globulin, 
0*00183 and 0*00186 respectively, it appears that the refractive indices of the 
pure protein hydrates are approximately 1*514 and 1*511, These figures are 
approximations, because it is not yet possible to make allowances for solution- 
contraction volumes and for alterations in the refractivity of water [Fajans, 
1927]. In the case of inorganic salts, the refractive index calculated from 
observations on solutions may differ by more than 3 % from the refractive 
index of the crystalline solid. 

It is possible that the water of hydration in the protein crystals differs 
according to the composition of the mother-liquor, and the refractive indices 
of the crystals should show corresponding variations, 

(12) The specific refractivity of amino-^dds and proteins. 

Gladstone and Dale define the specific refractivity of a substance by the 
formxila 1)An alternative definition, based on the formula of 
Lorentz and Lorenz, has been used by Briihl [1891], but the simpler equation 
of Gladstone and Dale is suffident for the purpose of this work. The materials 
required for th^ calculations of the specific refractions of certain amino-acids 
are g^yen in Table XI. The values of a have been calculated for com¬ 
parison with the valu^ of a given for the proteins. It was observed that the 
amino^adds differ fmm the proteins in that a is not a constaht^ but tends to 
increase m the degree of dilution is increased. A similar increase takes place 





MaxiSSSWicsiw 

2. The purity and stabrntyoitlieVrepai^^.-. .. . „_ 

ments of their refractive indices, and it has been founcTTfihTTIi^ speSII 
refraction increment is a constant, unaffected by recrystallisation. In aqueous 
solutions the specific refraction increment of crystalline serum-albumin is 
0-00183. 

3. The refractive indices of solutions of alkali albuminates, equilibrated 
with phosphate buffers, have been measured and represented by a simple 
empirical formula, which can be used for calculations of the protein concentra¬ 
tion from refractometric measurements. A calculation of the specific refraction 
increment of the protein from measurements of the refractive indices of the 
solution and the dialysate has been made by the application of Donnan's 
theory of membrane equilibrium. 

4. The specific refraction increments of the uncrystallised fractions of 
albumin are larger than 0*00183. 

5. The preparation of clear solutions of horse serum-globulin is described. 
The nitrogen content of total globulin has been redetermined as 15-13 %. The 
refractive indices of solutions of isoelectric and of alkaline globulins equili¬ 
brated with phosphate buffers have been measured and the specific refraction 
increment of the protein calculated, after making corrections for the effects 
due to the unequal distribution of ions. The mean value obtained for total 
globulin is 0-00186. 

6. Preliminary determinations indicate that the specific refraction incre¬ 
ments of both albumin and globulin prepared from sheep's serum are approxi¬ 
mately equal to 0-00185. 

7. Measurements have been,made of the refractive indices of solutions of 
four amino-acids, namely, glycine, alanine, valine and tryptophan. 

8. The theoretical significance of the specific refraction increment of a 
protein is discussed. 

One of us (G. S. A.) is specially indebted to Sir F. G. Hopkins for permission 
to work in the Biochemical Laboratory, Cambridge, and to the Provost and 
Fellows of King’s College, Cambridge, for a grant from the Stringer Fund. 
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